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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE had intended to give a Preface this month to the volume, but so many subjects of . 
discussion arose in our mind when writing it, connected with the state of public feeling 
relative to PERIODICAL LITERATURE, that we found it absolutely necessary to desist, 
Vue hope to enh a OF them fully, and in detail, in regular essays in the body of our 

or . g 

We had resolved not to publish any verses on the late national calamity, for we found 
it impossible to select from the great number of poems (many of them of much merit) 
sent to us on that mournful event. We have however broken our resolution. Our readers 
will find in this Number a beautiful Elegy, by the elegant and accomplished author 
of ‘* Greece," and * The Restoration of the Works of Art to Italy," two compositions 
imbued with the genuine spirit of classical poetry. 

* ** On Truth, a Reverie, by an Enthusiast,” is received and approved. 

** Time’s Magic Lanthern, No IV. Lord Bacon and Shakspeare,” in our next. We 
need use but few words to this valued Correspondent. 

H. As manly and spirited paper ** On the qualifications of a Speaker of the House of . 
Commons" in our next. 

Our Aberdeen Correspondent will be attended to. 

" What is become of Eremus? Has his muse felt the influence of the late cold weather ? 

Iura probably in our next. We wish to send a private letter to our clever young 
friend. What is his address ? 

J. Liat iren M our — for his curious communication. 

et ying Indian" probably in our next. It possesses much vigour. 
so Beet Correspondent ought to remember, * To R” « ü Bund, to forgive 

vine. 

A. H. D.'s imitation of a certain modern poet is clever, and he will hear from us soon. 

Our Limehouse Correspondent, G. will be attended to ere long. We often regret being 
obliged to delay our attention to those for whom we entertain the most friendly feelings, 

* Memoirs of Roderic Milesius O'Donaghue, late of Tralee, county Kerry, Ireland, 
first cousin to Ensign and Adjutant Morgan Od y»" are received, and will follow the 
life of his illustrious kinsman, which we hope to conclude in a few more Numbers. 

We are not in the practice of publishing that which is intended for several journals at 
the same time, unless when we are apprised of the author's intention. Mr F.'s Report of 
the Mineralogy of Edinburgh is known here, and, we understand, is incorrect. The 
public still want a statement from Mr Smith himself. 

— Correspondent's interesting paper ** On the Schools in Newgate” has been 
receiv 

We return our best thanks to G. W. for his friendly hints, and though the of our 
Miscellany may prevent their being adopted, yet they shall not be lost sight of. 

Want of room prevents us from acknowledging many other favours. 

Poetical Notices will be given in the concluding Number of each volume. Therefore, 
on the 21st of September, our friends may expect to be addressed in an Irregular Ode, 
after the manner of Pindar, and probably in Greek, in which case there will be a free 
translation, with notes, illustrative and explanatory. l 
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Here follow 


THE PHTICES, 


Done into fitetre bp an ingenious friend. 


— n 





I. 


VERY singular report, we hear, 

Has, with intent injurious and malicious, 
Been stoutly circulated far and near, 

That we, of public favour grown suspicious, 
Intended no more NUMBERS should appear— 

Our enemies are very 


keen to dish us, 


And thought they had great cause their stars to thank, 
When they perceived our Notice-page a blank. 


II. 


Them we despise,—but to our friends we owe 
Some small apology for that omission, 

For all Contributors are fond to know 
Whether their articles shall have admission ; 

And we a most particular care bestow 
To satisfy the excusable ambition 

Of clever persons that aspire to shine, 

O Blackwood ! in thy peerless Magazine. 


III. 


As for the crowds of dull and prosing $ 
From — — winds heaven that daily reach us, 
We some em employ—to light our tapers, 
Another batch the empty grate enriches, 
The superfluity we lend our Drapers $ 
To take the measure of mankind for breeches, 
—The Publisher, besides, doth filch a few 
About his roasting mutton-shanks to screw. 


IV. 


But loyalty, as is of late well known, 
Is of our work and us a shining quality ; 
And we derive great pleasure, we must own, 
From knowing that much good comes in reality 
Qut of this mania, that so rife has grown 
Among the literary commonalty, 
Of cramming thus that ** Bocca di Lione," 
Our silent, ravenous, mouth-piece of Ebony. 


V. 


We understand that the Post-Office here 
Finds business so increas'd since we began! 
That they're to leave their present ehop next year 
For one upon a more extensive plan. 
If Ministers did right, we think it clear, 
They'd give a jolly treat to our divan, 
By way of marking their respect official, 
For writers to the Fisk so beneficial. 


VI. 
A kindred claim we deem in justice lies, 
"Gainst those that bring our parcels from far marts, 

Highfliers, Bluchers, —— Mails and Flys, 

And the long coaches and the carriers’ carts. 
(To pass in silence live —— 

On our account transported to these 
The Glasgow Telegraph alone, we thinks 

Might well afford a dinner and a drink.) 


VII. 


But to return—why really this strange hcat 
by no means with our constitution z 

It blunts the pens, it makes the ink a cheat, 
It keeps ourselves in thaw and dissolution. 

No w tho’ we wander now and then, 
When every thing around is in confusion 
O for one deep, black thunder-gush of rain, 
Then should we sing ** Blackwood's himself again.’ 


VIII. 
(We do not wish to make a new digression, 


But merely in poan to state, 
That persons of the critical profession, 
Should in these dog-days pay attention great, 
Their wasted carcasses each night to freshen, 
And the expended moisture recreate 
By copious draughts of claret or old hock, 
Or any shilpit liqueur in their stock. 
IX. 
Or if these foreign luxuries be beyond 
The measure of their lean and limber purses ; 
Still we'd by no means have them to despond, 
Or vent a hasty spleen in envious curses. ` 
For tho’ of dainties we're extremely fond, 
We find we scribble fairish prose and verses ; 
Altho’ our only tipple is at times, 
A little weak — ice and limes.) 


x. 


XI. 
Even we, (remark the tyranny of fashion !) 
Went tee ot — 
e can , in our 
The kr oni M rona 
dash on, 


XH. 
But let that pass-—there's nothing half so wise, 
As going on in the old jog-trot way ; 
“ Never no good doth come of novelties,” 
Se we'll be wx until our dying day : 
"5 ed. eue dew, Tm 
We had frum cor ca aneno aii bean ioia, 
Hang that confounded 20th of October !) 


XIIL 
Then had our course of life been smoothly gliding 
In moderate unenvied calm ity ; 


pertermu, f 
Nor whiggery’s meteor dimly forced to twinkle 
Before the rising star of LAUERWINKEL. 
` XIV. 
No acid had tainted then the jorum 
Jeler lad Gl bee Peio i and the Blue ; 
princeps criticorum, 
The undisputed oracle of gout ; 
And plain Scots heads had boo'd mors majorum, 
To that despotic democrat Heview, 
That over-rated much, but smart miscellany, 
Which now we’re boldly thrashing to a jelly nigh. 


d XV. 
Then Hunt and Hazlitt, Haydon, Webb and Keats, 
Had at Ham currant-wine in pesce, 


agus iotarcanga on canori,” 


Cockney treats.— 
so beavenly e'er should cease; 


Á 
demon shape of crooked Z.) 
XVL 


Cuprudent ist and banker, 
Ta individual notice dost thou banker 7) 


XVII. 


But stay, rash stranger, stay thy venturous hand ; 
Grasp not the modest garment of her green. ° 

Our's be the emblem ! Fops and fools beware, 

Admire in safety, touch us if ye dare ! 


XIX. 

After this prelude ** Bion" will not stare, 

Though we reject bis quizzical ** Lament ;°* 
We think it bas a very wicked air, 

Fo Rn UNDO MULT HO e vent ; 
Moreover, still the Bailies’ hopes are fair, 

For still the Court of Session may relent. 
Besides it is a trick of good ** old John’s,” 
Of differing from them all to make no bones. 


XX. 
Tare W df about which lie 
Far in the —— 
Of prophecies the wise are very shy, 
But, 'spite of all the Scorsmaw’s boded gloom, 
We eee not in the Magisterial 


For resolute Mackenaie's gown and chain. 


XXL 
Heroic Provost !.-Hast thou ever been 
when 's Richard 9! wasplayed ? 
anded Kean, 
enry’s 
Such awe was our's, when, on that real scene, 
Even in the front of Boyle, most bold Kineaid ! 
In front of Craigie, » and Miller, 
Stedfast and stern, stood firm our civic pillar. 


X 3 
s Wives have stomachs strong, 
And punch is, at this season, far from bad ; 
gei prose P pa an TN 
To change old fashions to please any 
That takes't into his head he is their betters, 
Who do not drink green tea, or write dull letters, 


XXII. 

It gives a Scottish Borough quite a spring, — 

hen civil gentlemen come hurrying down, 
With heads on schemes of canvassing— 
They kiss the voters’ thro’ the town, 
They kiss their daughters also, and they fling,  . 
To every boy they meet with, half-a-crown $j«« 
Hot dinners and hot are the word, i 
And every Deacon i sa Sun's a Lon 


Notices. 


XXIV. 
And then, at night, to see the balls are given-- 
Was ever rious scene ! 


To see hew the alim candidate ie 


Gc hoe caw aun deny prete m 

— ——— — equeenes soft between -= 
o see the jigging, jolting, touzling, tumbling 3 
Silks, flanmels, chapeau-bras, blue beanets jumbiing. 


XXV. 
v Upon the vel ol yl of dancing 
vulgar dancing ; 
Perte hare no iden at a went i 
bes OD 
What an enormous trinkling kuasi desir * 


eagra aa ag a 
In, outs above, below, before, behind o T 


— 


with 
Look DON ee O0 ee ee ee 
Genteelly weak, and fashionably slow 


XXVII. 

i elastic 
TDI EE 
or. n gne unceasing squeal 

Thro’ the mad maze of the congenial reel : 
See, Dandy! how the damsels eye their boer, 
And think on your cold partnet's ganie demure. 


XXVIII. 


We owe our grateful thanks to Mr B. 
EM RE UN 
We like his “s 


decline, — 
Resstve for nobler Beasts that mace of thine ! 


pin patti — 
Philemon makes a great of bristle, 
And scems to breathe the soul of bile : 
videi TN o such views 
the produstions ef so tueek a Muse, 


XXXI. 
Our female friends will hear, without regret, 
The OLD Iwprax’s bunch of letters is reclaim’d ; 


F 


We wish to go with comfort on eum. 
And ece each article e'er we take ship. 


XXXVI. 
— friends have been so steady 
we've a huge enormous box 
Pull o e beim, company cor an ns 


Of papers 
For 


cortecting in the slip, 
Never was easier CONDUCTORSHIP. 


XXXVII. 


«t Farewell ! a word which hath been and must be!” 


If any Wit, before in idlesse sitting, 
Now write and send his papers free ; 
If any that before hath dully written 
Now learn to write with — P 





| 
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TIME'S MAGIC LANTHERN. 
No II. 
Galileo in the Inquisition. 


Galileo. So you are come to close the 
shutters of my window before night- 
fal. Surely these bars are strong 
enough. I would fain have the con- 
solation of viewing the heavens after 
it is dark. My sleep is unquiet and 
f on Mier of exercise ; and when 

ie awake, the roof of my prison 
sents nothing but a sable flank. Po 
mot, I beseech you, conceal from me 
the blue vault, and those hosts of 
light, upon which I still love to gaze 
in spite of all my troubles. j 

Monk. You must not see the stars. 
It is the stars which have pat you 
wrong. Poor man! to think the earth 
was turning round. 

Galileo. Alas! alas! Is it for this 
that I have studied ? 

Monk. Do you suppose, that if the 
earth had been turning all this while, 
the sea would not have drowned every 
living soul? I put this to you, as a 
simple question, and level with the 
most ordi iac 

Galileo. My good friend, you know 
that I have recanted these things, and 
therefore it is needless for me to dis- 
pute farther upon the subject. 

. Monk. Your books were burnt at 

Rome, which, in my opinion, was an 
idle business. In a few years they 
would have turned to smoke of their 
own accord. "Tis the way with all 
new discoveries, for I am an old Chris- 
tian, and have seen the fashion of the 
world before now. us 

Galileo. Do you suppose that glass 
windows were used in the time of 
Adam? 
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Monk. No ; for the Scripture men- 
tions no such thing. But what then? 

Galileo. Why then, you must admit 
that time peaches things which were 
unknown before. 

Monk. That is ible enough. 
But now things are different ; for my 
head is gray, and I have no faith in 
new discoveries. 

Galileo. We know not what time 
may bring about. Perhaps the earth 
may yet be weighed. 

Monk. Gp on—you shall receive no 
interruption from me. You perceive 
that I only smile gently an -. 
naturedly when you talk in this man- 


: Ber. 


Galileo. What is the matter? what 
makes you look so wise ? 

Monk. Never mind. Go on. 

Galileo. What is the meaning of 
this extraordinary look of tenderness 
and benignity, which you are attempt- 
ing to throw into your features. 

Monk, When I consider what is 
your real condition, it moves my pity. 
For my part, when the Cardinals made 
so much ado about your writings, I 
always thought they were trifling with 
their office. 

Galileo. Y wish you would convince 
them of that; for all I desire is, to 
have the privilege of looking through 
my telescopes, and to live quietly 
without doing harm.to any man. I 
pray you, allow the window to remain 
open ; for darkness is gathering, and 
Jupiter already blazes yonder through 
the twilight. So pure a sky !—and to 
be debarred from my optical contrive 


ances. 

Monk. Study the Scriptures, my 
son, with care and diligence, and you 
will have no need of optical contrive 
ances. 


= 
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Galileo. I am well acquainted with 
the Scriptures ; but as I do not sup- 
they were meant to instruct man- 

ind in astronomy, I think there is no 
sacrilege in attempting to discover 
more of the nature of the universe 
than what is revealed in them. 

wies So you ema yourself ca- 

e of succeeding in the attempt! 

art Perhaps I do. 
— Mi not your time be 

tter em , my son, in perusing 
some sation book y devotion? Do 
not allow yourself to be led away by 
the idle tions of self-conceit. 
What is there to be seen about you, 
which should enable you to penetrate 
farther into the secrets of the universe 
than me or the rest of mankind ? I do 


mend in particular !—Hum—I know _ 


not . 
Galileo. Something trembles at your 
tongue’s end. Have you yourself writ- 
ten any book of devotion ? 

Monk. Far be it from me to 
of my own writings. Of all books of 
devotion, my own was the remotest 

rom my thoughts. But since you de- 
gire to see it—— 

Galileo. What are the subjects treat- 
ed of in it? 

Monk. Life, death, and immortali- 
ty. There is also a treatise upon the 
habitations of good men after death, 
and the delights to be found there. 

ileo. Your notions concerning 
these subjects must be in a great 
measure fanciful. 

Monk. By no means. Good reasons 
are given for every tittle that is ad- 
vanced. 

Galileo. And where do you su 
the habitations of good men to be: 

Monk. Why, in heaven, to be sure. 

Galileo. Is it not possible that their 
abode may be situated in some of the 
constellations? When g, as I was 
wont to do, at midnight, upon Arc- 
turus, or the brilliant orbs of Orion, I 
have sometimes thought, that in the 
blue depths there might exist worlds 
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suitable for the habitation of an im- 
mortal spirit. - 

Monk. My son, my son, beware of 
futile conjectures! You know not 
upon what ground you are treading. 

Galileo. Does not the 
forth a glorious light? How gorgeous 
is its thro of constellations !—To 
me it seems like a procession of innu- 
mereble worlds, passing in review be- 
fore their Creator. 

‘Monk. If the galaxy moves, why 
may not the sun? 


ou round ; 
to say the truth (and I say it between 
you and me), if it had not been for 
my enemies, whom Heaven pardon, I 
should have been wearing a red hat 
before now. Good night: and I shall 
immediately bring the book, which 
will help to put your thoughts ina 
proper train again. 
No III. 
Rembrandt's Work-shop. 


Rembrandt solus. Too much light 
here still. I must deepen the shad- 
ows even more, until the figures begin 
to shine out as they ought. And now 
for Pharoah’s Baker, whose dream is 
not yet interpreted ; so that he looks 
up earnestly in the face of Joseph, and 
receives a strong gleam through the 
iron bars. So—and again—so. Now 
for the shadowsagain. To talk to me 
of Guido, with his shallow, pray, and 
trivial open-lights ! Ah ha! 'tis I who 
am Rembrandt—and there is no other. 
(a knock at the door.) Heaven send 
& purchaser ! Come in. 

Dutch Trader. Good morrow, friend. 
I wish to have a picture of yours to 
leave to my wife, before I go to sail the 
salt seas again. 

Hem. Would you have your own 
face painted ? 

Trader. My face has seen both fair 
and foul, in its time, and belike it ma 
not do for a canvass, for I am no 
water pippinecheek. 

Rem. Bear a good heart. Your face 
is of the kind I like. There is no 
room. for tricks of the pencil upon too 
smooth a skin. 

Trader, By this hand, I know nca 
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ing of these things; but my wife 
have & picture. 

Rem. A large hat would serve to 
shadow your eyes; and there should 
be no light till we come down to the 

int of your nose, which would be 

only sharp in the picture. No- 
thing but brownness and darkness 
every where else. Pray you, sit down 
bere, and try on this great hat. 

Trader. Nay, by your leave, I will 
look at these peue on the wall first. 
What is this 


Trader. A stout Pagan, and a good 
fighter, I warrant you. I feel as if I 
could fetch him a cut over the crown ; 
for my ship was once near being run 
down by an Algerine. 

Rem. Look at the next. "Tis the 
inside of a farmer's kitchen. 

Trader. Nay, 1 could have told you 
that myself; for these pails of milk 
might be drunk ; and there is an old 
grandam twirling her spindle. When 
next I go tolive at my brother Lucas's 


farm Tahal bie ME this 
picture. It shews the fat and biens 


to the binnacle; for, d'ye see, iia 
a is spooning against a swell, 
she pitches, and it is necessary to —— 

Rem. You are right; I must have 
it altered. How does this landscape 
please you ? : 

Trader. Why, it is a good flat 
country ; but exhibits none of those 
ee eee have —— 
reign parts. ve seen burning 
mountains, which would have made 
the brush drop from your hand. I 
have sailed round the world, and seen 
waves rising to the height of Heer- 
, &nd nothing but canni- 

on sifore to make signals to. 
Bem. Well—end which of the pic- 
tures will you have? you shall have 
our choice of them for forty ducats. 

Trader. Nay, now you are joking. 
Who will give you forty ducats? 
When at dinner with the burgo-mas- 
ter lately, I heard a collector putting 
prices on your works. He said, if we 
would wait, your market would cera 
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a you had too many on 


Rem. My market shall not fall. i 
will see this collector at the bottom o 
the ocean first. But come now, let 
us be reasonable together. I will 
paint your portrait for thirty. Take 
your seat. 

T'rader. Not so fast. My wife must 
be conferred with, and, if she approves, 
pérhaps I may come back. Mean- 
while, good morning. ( Erit.) 

Rem. A curse on these picture- 
dealing babblers. How shall I be re- 
— on them? My pictures are 
as good as the oldest extant, and, if I 
were dead, every piece would sell for 
as much gold as would cover it. But I 
see what must be done. Come hither, 
wife, and receive a commission. Go 
straight to the joiners, and order him 
to prepare for my funeral. 

andt's Wife. What is the 
menning ing of this? your wits turn- 

Rem. My wits are turned towards 
money-making. I must counterfeit 
myself dead, to raise the price of my 
works, which will be valued as jewels, 
when there is no expectation of any 
more. — 

Wife. Now I perceive your 
Was there ever such a contéivanee 
You mean to conceal yourself, and 
have a mock funeral ? * 

Rem. Yes; and when my walls are 


ed  unloaded I shall appear again. So 


that after the picture ers have 
been brought to canonize me for a 
dead. painter, and when they have 
fairly ventured out their praise and 
their money, they shall see me come 
end lay my hands upon both. 

Wife. How will it be possible for 
me to cry sufficiently, when there is 
no real death? ' 

Rem. Make good use of the present 
occasion to perfect yourself in your 
part, for you may one day have to re- 
peat it. 


illum. 
ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS 
CHARLOTTE. 
** A voice of weeping heard, and loud la- 
ment." MILTON. 


1. 
MAREED yethemingling of the City'ethrong, 
Each mien, each glance, with expectation 


bright ꝰ 


* This was a fact. See Rembrandt's Life. 
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Prepare the pageant and the choral song, 
The i 55 the blaze of festal light! 
And ! what rumour's gathering sound 
is nigh? f 
Is it the voice of joy, that musmur deep ?— 
Away, be hushed, ye sounds of revelry ! 
Back to your homes ye multitudes, to weep ! 
Weep! for thestorm hath o'er — past, 
And England's" Royal Flower is broken by 
the blast ! 


2. 
Was it a dream ! so sudden and so dread 
"That awful fiat o'er our senses came ! 
So loved, so blest, is that young spirit fled, 
Whose — aspirings promised years of 
? 


ame 

Oh ! when hath life possessed, or death de- 
stroyed, 

More lovely hopes, more cloudlessly that 
smiled ? 


When hath aie aged ibd DE eT 
For all is los mother and her child ! 
Our morning-star hath vanished, and the tomb 
Throws its deep-lengthened shade o’er dis- 
tant years to come. ' 


3. 
And she is gone—the royal and the young ! 
In soul — and in heart benign ; 
Who, froma race of kings and heroes sprung, 
Glowed with a spirit lofty as her line. 
Now may the voice she loved on earth so well, 
Breathe forth her name unheeded and in vain; 
Nor can those eyes, on which her own would 
dwell, 

Wake from that breast one sympathy again: 
The ardent heart, the wins wind are fled, 

Yet € undying love still li with the 


4. 
Oh! many a bright existence we have seen 
Quenched in the glow and fullness of its prime; 
And many a cherished flower, ere now, hath 
been 
Cropt ereits leaves werebreath'd upon by time. 
We have lost heroes in their ha of pride, 
Whosefields of triumph gave them buta bier; 
And we have wept when — genius died, 
Check’d in the glory of his mid career ! 
But here our hopes were centered—all is o'er, 
All thought in this absorbed—she was, and 
is no more ! 


5. i 
We watched her childhood from its earliest 
our, 
From every word and look bright omens 
caught, 
While that young mind developed all its 
power, 
And rose to energies of loftiest thought ! 
On her was fixed the Patriot’s ardent eye, 
One nope still bloomed—one vista still was 
air ; 
And when the tempestswept thetroubled sky, 
She was — As i an was cloudless 


And oh, how lovely broke on England’s ^ 
E'en through the mist and storm, the light 
of distant days, 
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6. 
Now hathonemoment darkened future years, 
And changed the track of ages yet to be !— 
Yet, mortal! midst the bitterness of tears, 
Kneel, and adore th’ inscrutable decree ! 
Oh! whiletheclear pene smiled in light, 
Wisdom should tien have tempered hopes 
excess ; 

And, lost One! when we saw thy lot so bright, 
We might have trembled at its loveliness ! 
Joy is no earthly flower—nor framed to bear, 
In its exotic bloom, life's cold ungenial air. 


7. 
All smiled around thee—youth, and love, 
and praise ; i 
Hearts all devotion and all truth were thine? 
On thee was rivetted a nation’s gaze, 
As on some radiant and unsullied shrine. 
Heiress of Empires ! thou art passed away 
Like some fair vision, that arose to throw, 
Bright o'er one hour of life a fleeting ray, 
Then leave the rest to solitude and wo ! 
Oh! who shall dare to woo such dreams again ? 
Who hath not wept to know that tears for 
thee were vain ? 


l 8. 
Yet there is one who loved thee—and whose 


soul, 
With mild affections nature formed to melt ; 
Hismind hath bowed beneath the stern control 
Of many a grief—but this shall be unfelt ! 
Years -— gone by—and given his honour- 


A diadem of snow—his eye is dim— 

Around him Heaven a solemn cloud hath 
spread— 

The past, the future, are a dream to him ! 

Yet, in the darkness of his fate, alone 

He dwells on earth, while Thou, in life’s 
full pride, art gone ! 


9. 
The Chastener’s hand is on us—we may weep, 
But not repine—for many a storm hath past, 
And, pillowed on her own majestic deep, 
Hath England slept unshaken by the t 
And war hath o'ermany adistant plain, 
Trampling the vine and olive in his path ; , 
While she, that regal daughter of the main, 
Smiled in serene defiance of his wrath ! 
Assomeproud summit, mingling with thesky, 
Hears A Js far below, the thunders roll 
and die. 


10. 
Her voice hath been th’ awakener, and her 
name 
The gathering word of nations, in her might, 
And all the awful beauty of her fame, 
Apart she dwelt in solitary light ! 
High on her cliffs alone and firm she stood, 
Fixing the torch upon her beacon tower ; 
That torch, whose flame, far streaming o'er 
the flood, 
Hath guided Europe thro’ her darkest hour. 
—Away, vain dreams of glory—in the dust 
Be humbled, Ocean Queen! and own thy 
sentence just ! 
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11. 
Hark ! ‘twas the death-bell’s note! which, 
full and 


Unmix'd with aught of less majestic tone, 
While all the murmurs of existence sleep, 
Swells on the stillness of the air alone ! 
Silent the throngs that fill the darkened street, 
Silent the shumbering Thames, the lonely 


mart ; 
And all is still, where countless thousands 
meet, S 


Save the full throbbing of the awe-struck heart! 
All deeply, strangely, fearfully serene, 
As in each ravaged home th’ avenging one 
had been. j 
2 


The sun goes down in beauty—his farewell, 
Unlike the world he leaves, is calmly bright; 
A mter iras 
Lingering ing, as if on scenes of young delight. 
They smile and fade—but, when the day is 


o'er, 
What slow ion moves, with measured 
P 
Lo! those who weep with her who weeps 
no more, 


A solemn train ! the mourners and the dead ! 
While bright on high the moon's untroubled 


ray . 
Looks down, as earthly hopes are passing 
thus away. 


13. 

But other light is in that holy pile, 
Where, in the house of silence, kings repose ; 
There, thro” the dim arcade and pillaredaisle, 
The funeral torch its deep-red radiance 
Th d d sacred strai 

ere and canopy, an strain, 
Fern pending the stamp of wo may bear ; 
But grief, to whose full heart those forms 

are vain,— 


Grief unexpressed, unsoothed by them,—is 
there. 


No darker hour hath fate for him whomourns, 
Than when the all he loved, as dust to dust 
returns. 
14. 


We mourn—but not thy fate, departed One! 
we pty but the living, not the dead ; 
A hangs o'er us,—* the bright day 
is done, —"* 
And with a father's hopes, a nation's fled. 
And he, the chosen of thy youthful breast, 
Whose soul with thine had mingled every 
thought ; 
ri thine earl ae affections — 
amind wi things lovely fraught, 
What but a desert to his eye that sinam 
Which but retains of thee the memory of 
thy worth. 
15. 
Oh! there are griefs for nature too intense, 
Whose first rude shock but stupifies the soul, 
Nor hath the fragile and o'erlaboured sense 
Strength c'en to feel, at once, their dread 
control. 
i ** The bright day is done, 
And we are for the dark.’ SHAK. 
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Of the sealed bosom, and the tearless eye, 

Then the roused mind awakes with tenfold 
power, 

To the fulness of its y! 

itsdoom, 


Its death-like rvani 
To cast its own dark hues o'er life and na- 
ture s blooin. 


16. 
And uo as lot, whom thou hast loved and 


Spirit! thus early to thy home recalled ! 
So sinks the heart, — and thee bereft, 


A warrior’s heart! w danger ne'er ap- 
palled ! " 

Years may pass on—and as they roll j 

Mellow those pangswhich now his bosom rend; 


And he once more, with life’s unheeding 


May, tho’ alone in soul, in seeming blend : 
Yet still, the guardian-angel of his mind, 
Shall thy loved image dwell, in memory’s 
temple shrined. 
17. 
Yet must thedays belong, ere time shall steal, 
Aught — his grief, whose spirit dwells 


thee, 
Once deeply bruised, the heart at length may 
heal, 


But all it was—oh ! never more shall be ! 
The flow’rs, the leaf, o’erwhelmed by winter 


snow, 

Shall spring again, when beams and showers 
faded cheek h health 

The again wit: may glow, 

And the dim eye with life's warm di 


burn ; 

But the bright freshness of the mind's young 
bloom, f 

Once lost, revives alone in worlds beyond the 
tomb. 


18. 
But thou !—thine hour of agony is o'er, 
And thy brief race in brilliance hath been run; 
While faith, that bids fond nature grieve no 
more, 
Tells that thy crown——though not on carth 
—is won ! l 
Thou, of the world so early left, hast known 
Nought but the bloom of sunshine,-—and for 
th 


s ee , 
Child of propitious stars! for thee alone, 
The — of love ran smooth, and brightly 

e a 


Not long such bliss to mortal could be given, 
It is h for earth, to catch one glimpse 
of heaven ! 


19. 
What though as yet the noon-day of thy fame 
Rose in its glory, on thine England's eye, 
The grave's deep shadows o'er thy prospect 
? 


came 
Ours is that loss—and thou wert blest to die ! 





* «s The course of true love never did run 
smooth,” BAK. 


PN 
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Thou mightst havelivedto dark and evil years, 
To mourn thy people changed, thy skies 
Š o' s 


ercast ; 
But thy spring-morn was all undimmed by 


tears 
And thou wert lov'dand cherished to the last ! 
And thy young name, ne'erbreathed in ruder 


tone, 
Thus dying, thou hast left to love and grief 


20. i 
Daughter of Kings ! from that bigh sphere 
look down, 
Where, still in hope, affection’s thoughts 


may rise ; 
Wheredinily shines to thee that mortal crown, 
Which earth displayed, to claim thee from 
i the skies. 

Look down ! and if thy spirit yet retain 

Memory of aught that once was fondly dear ; 
Sooth, though unseen, the hearts that mourn 


in vain, . 
And, in their hours of loneliness—be near ! 
Blest was thy lot e'en here—and one faint 


sigh, 
Oh ! tell thoee hearts, hath made that bliss 
Eternity ! 
F. D. H. 


Brownwhylft, 23d December 1817. 


A 
ON 4 DISPUTED PASSAGE IN OTHELLO. 
** A fellow almost damn'd in a fair wife." 


MR EDITOR, 
I PERFECTLY agree with your corres- 
pondent J. H. that ** the commenta- 
tor of Shakspeare will succeed but in- 
differently, who cannot identify him- 
self in some measure with the person- 
age whose language and sentiments he 
would develope ;' nor can the cor- 
rectness of this observation be more 
apparent than when applied to a char- 
acter i as Iago,—e knave who was 
always acting,—a wretch who per- 
formed his whole part, to the closing 
scene of his life, Behind the mask of 
integrity, so successfully, as to be 
styled, almost proverbially, “ honest 
Iago,” —one who says of himself— 
For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and vigour of my heart, 
In compliment extern, "tis not kes after, 
But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve, 
For daws to peck at :—I am not what I am. 
We do not expect a man such as this 
to speak as he thinks ; his words have 
little to do with his real meaning ; and 
it is only by endeavouring to discover 
his exciting motive to action, and to 
trace the crooked associations of his 
dàpraved mind, that we-are able at all 
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to understand or develope his la 
and sentiments. Guided by this elue, 
I receive the p which has called 
forth the communications in two late 
numbers of your Magazine, verbatim 
as it stands. To adopt the emenda- 
tion of your first correspondent, would, 
in my opinion, be to give a i 
— different from that whi 


Meri intended it should — 
In substituting the reading of J. H., 
I think we weaken the force, without 


rendering the meaning of the passage 
more obvious.—The latter emendation 
certainly is, in my judgment, much 
the less objectionable ; and were there 
any necessity for exchanging fair for 
frail, your co dent is quite right 
as to the sense in which he proposes 
DM xn word. It is the — in 
whic speare again and again 
uses it. It is the sense in which it is 
still used. <“ A frail one" is a phrase, 
I believe, perfectly well understood b 
every one at the present day. But 
contend, that the passage does not re- 
quire any alteration to render it intel- 
ligible. I see not any difficulty as it 
now stands :— 


A fellow almost damn'd in a fair wife. 


Let us follow J. H. in his examina- 
tion of the contest. Iago is relating 
to Roderigo the causes of complaint 
ageinst Othello, in order to convince 
him of his hatred towards him, and 
therefore of the improbability that he 
should be privy to his flight with Des- 
demona. Foremost on the list is the 
circumstance of Cassio s appointment 
to thelieutenancy, whilst Iago remain- 
ed an ancient. Next, the ter of 
the man thus put over him, stings 
him as an indignity offered to his own 
superior military courage, skill and 
experience. And what was he? 
“ Forsooth, a great arithmetician ; 
one Michael Cassio, a Florentine." 
‘This contemptuous account of Cassio's 
qualifications for the appointment he 
has obtained, lights upat onceall Iago's 
hatred towards him as his successful 
rival. For a moment he — 
first object, that of convincing j- 
go that he was not privy to Othello’s 
escape with Desdemona, and is hurried 
away by the impulse of this more 
newly awakened feeling. After en- 
deavouring to make Cassio appear ri- 
diculous as a soldier, by stating him 
to be a mere arithmetician, he sud- 
denly recollects the account he has 
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heard of his intended arree 
his malignant spirit joys in the recol- 
lection. "Tis ad if ho kad said, * And 
why is this fellow thus put over me? 
A great arithmetician forsooth." Then, 
in the bitterness of his hatred, he exe- 
im, * D——n the fellow !" 
Then, recollecting the report cibus 
marriage, he consoles himself wi e 
reflection—but he is ** almost damn'd 
in a fair wife." To understand this 
perfectly, it is necessary again to turn 
our attention to the sentiments and 
inions we may expect to find in a 
— like I Completely de- 
ved himself, he seems scarcely to 
jeve in the existence of goodness in 
others; nor can we expect that he 
should think more highly of the fe- 
male sex than he does of his own. 
Many parts of the play will bear me 
out in the assertion, that he looks up- 
on them as most despicable. His con- 
solation of Roderigo on his first as- 
surance of the marriage of Othello and 
Desdemona, beginning, “‘ It is mere- 
ly a lust," &c. ;—the passage in which 
he tells Roderigo that Desdemona is 
in love with Cassio ;—his suspicion 
of his wife’s criminality with Othello, 
which appears not to have excited in 
him any other sentiment than that of 
revenge—no sorrow—no doubt—not 
one feeling that would have had place 
in a better heart ;—the boldness with 
which he at once declares his doubts of 
Desdemona, as a Venetian, to her hus- 
band ;—the fiend-like cruelty of his 
conduct towards his wife, in making 
her instrumental to the murder of a 
mistress whom she loved ; and, lastly, 
his — his wife — one ir 
pression of remorse or — 
prove in what estimation he held the 
sex. In his opinion, any wife would 
be a curse—a necessary one, perhaps, 
he might think; but not the less a 
curse on that account. He would 
consider her as a commodity difficult 
to keep, and not worth the trouble of 
keeping ; the more difficult to pre- 
serve from falling if fair, for her beau- 
would increase her danger; but, 
ir or not, still “ at heart a rake.” 
The occasional and momentary dis- 
trust of the whole sex, by which the 
noble-minded Hamlet wounded the 
gentle Ophelia, and which was forced 
upon him by a conviction of the worth- 
lessness of one of the sex nearly allied 
to himself, was, in the depraved Iago, 
a settled and rooted conviction of 
Vor. III. ` 


On the Poor Laws of England, &e. 


the mind. Under this conviction, his 
malignity found pleasure in dwell- 
ing for a moment on the idea, that 
Cassio was about to be damn'd in a 
fair wife—that he was all but mar- 
ried. It would be cause of rather 
more exultation to him, that he was 
on the point of marrying “ a custom- 
er," because Cassio had not the credit 
even of saving appearances; but whom- 
soever he was about to marry, he was, 
in Iago's opinion, about to damn him- 
self ;—** almost damn'd," almost mar- 
ried. The word fair, I consider more 
as a term of derision probably in this 
place, than any thing else. Had Iago 
said of Othello, that he was almost 

n'd in a fair wife, I should have 
considered his meaning to have been, 
that his wife’s uncommon beauty 
would have so endangered her honour, 
that the preserving it would be a task 
of such difficulty as to render her a 
curse to Othello; and so applied, I 
should have laid the emphasis on the 
word fair ;—applied to Cassio, I place 
it on the word almost—** A fellow al- 
most damn'd in a fair wife." 

Such appears to me the meaning of 
this controverted ; and so re- 
ceived, I think it perfectly intelligi- 
ble as it has been handed down to us. 
All readers of Shakspeare, I fancy, 
must meet with occasional difficulties 
—"with es hard to be understood ; 
but let us not make difficulties ; and 
when they do occur, let us maintain 
and explain the integrity of the text, 
fixed by a collection of the most au- 
thentic copies. Let us endeavour to 
dive into his real meaning, clothed 
in such language as we find it, before 
we give the reins to our fancy in con- 
jecturing his meaning, and then alter- 
ing his language in order to adapt it 
to our own conjectures. T. 

Leeds, 10th March 1818. 


— — 


QN THE POOR LAWS OF ENGLAND; 
AND ANSWERS TO QUERIES TRANS- 
MITTED BY A MEMBER OF PARLIA<- 
MENT, WITH A VIEW TO ASCER- 
TAIN THE SCOTTISH SYSTEM. 


MR EDITOB, 
Tne laws of England, for regulating 
the support of the poor, are acknow- 
ledged. on all hands, to be framed on 
principles that are not only hostile to 
the public Neue out detrimental to 
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the real interest of that class of people 
for whose benefit they were originally 
passed. The fruits of them serve to 
encourage idleness among the lower 
ranks, and to repress every desire to 
secure a provision for themselves when 
sickness and old age arrive; whilst 
the rates, levied in consequence of these 
laws, amount to a sum which far ex- 
ceeds that of the whole revenue of 
Great Britain about the middle of the 
last century. ‘To remedy these evils, 
the attention of the Legislature has long 
been excited, though hitherto without 
the slightest avail, nor does it appear 
that any good can be done by parlia- 
mentary regulation, unless it goes, in 
some Measure, to the bottom of the 
evil, and introduces a gradual, but 
radical change of system. In this 
way, the evils of the present laws 
might be alleviated, though the exist- 
ing generation must be removed from 
the stage, before the full benefits of 
any regulation can be enjoyed. 

Several English members of Parlia- 
ment, sensible that the law, or at least 
the practice, of Scotland, with respect 
to the poor, is infinitely preferable to 
the system adopted in England for 
more than two centuries, have of late 
made inquirles concerning the Scot- 
tish system ; and queries were last 
year circulated, by a respectable gen- 
tleman, with a view of ascertaining 
the mode adopted in this country for 
supporting the poor. These queries 
are subjoined, together with the sub- 
stance of the, answers which were 
given by me to them; and should 
they be viewed as worthy of a place 
in your Magazine, you are at full 
liberty to insert them. 

Before detailing the queries and an- 
swers, it may not be improper to offer 
a few desultory thoughts concerning 
the measures that ought to be taken 
for renovating and reforming the laws 
of England which relate to the su 
port of the poor. To do away all the 
evils which arise from these laws is 
impracticable ; because inveterate prac- 
tice has given them such a deep root, 
that no attempt of the legislature to 
remove them can at once be attended 
with success. Still, after all, I am 
morally certain, were the following 
measures mad dea that the system for 
supporting the poor would not only 
be considerably improved, but that 
the amount of the rates would be 
gradually lessened, and that in a greats 
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er degree than at first sight may be 
expected. 

In the frst place,—Let all the laws 
in force for regulating settlements be 
instantly repealed; it being enacted 
at the sume time, that paupers should 
in future be assisted and supported by 
the parish in which they were domi- 
ciliated, when public aid was solicited. 
In this way, labour would at once be 
set tree, and left to find its own level, 
which is not the case at present; and 
the workman who could not procure 
employment in his own parish, would 
be at liberty to remove to any other 
without any dread of the consequence. 
Besides, by an enactment of this kind, 
the immense sums expended in litiga- 
tions, concerning settlements, and in 
removing the pcor from one parish to 
another, would we wholly saved. 

Secondly, As the evils of the present 
system chicfly arise from the payers 
of the rates having no control over 
their expenditure, let it be enacted, 
that the management of the poor in 
each parish shall in future be commit- 
ted to the clergyman, church-wardens, 
landholders, and tenants, together with 
such householders as are assessed to 
the rates. ‘Ihe utility of such an 
enactment is evident ; as, whilst the 
rates would be kept as low as possible, 
care would always be used that the 
sum given to paupers should not be so 
great as to tempt them to remain in 
idleness. i 

Thirdly, As the poor-rates at pre- 
sent are chiefly paid by the occupiers 
of land, a measure which serves no 
useful purpose, but, on the contrary, 
causes proprictors to be careless and 
inattentive with respect to the admi- 
nistration of the funds, let it be«nact- 
ed, that from and atter a fixed period, 
the rates falling upon land, should, in 
every case, be paid by the proprietor 
and tenant in equal proportion, as 
is customary in those Scottish coun- 
ties where poor-rates are collected. 
To secure the interest of the proprie- 
tor, let it also be enacted, that the 
proprietor's share of rates shall be 
levied as additional rent, during the 
currency of existing leases ; or, which 
is the same thing, the tenant may be 
held responsible for the whole rates, 
till these leases are at an end. 

Fourthly, The amount of rates be- 
ing, in numerous cases, greatly aug- 
mented by giving aid to working peo- 
ple, whose wages are supposed un- 
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equal to the maintenance of their fa- 
milies, let it be enacted, that no per- 


son shall be considered as a pauper | 


who is capable of working; under 
which enactment, assistance would be 
restricted to those who, from age, sick- 
mess, and bodily infirmities, are in- 
capable of supporting themselves. By 
such an enactment, the amount of 
poor-rates would at least be reduced 
one-half, whilst, after all, the case of 
every person who really stood in need 
of public aid might be attended to as 
wel ; as formerly. No doubt the rate 
of wages would be effected by the pro- 
posed ion ; but this is just what 
should be, it being no more than fair 
and reasonable, that the whole expen- 
ses of labour should fall upon the per- 
son for whose benefit it is performed, 
without subjecting the public to pay a 
part of it, as is the case under existing 
circumstances. 

Fifthly, As the overseers of the 
poor, like the magistrates of our Scot- 
tish burghs, are not easily made ac- 
countable for their intromissions, it 
would ‘be highly beneficial were re- 
turns made annually to the Quarter 
Sessions of the county in which the 
parish is situated, of the sums assess- 
ed and expended for supporting the 
poor. An enactment of that nature 
should not be neglected in any bill 
that may be brought forward to amend 
the -laws. ‘The Quarter Sessions 
sh also be invested with powers 
to investigate the accounts, and to fine 
or censure those persons who are con- 
vieted of mal-practices; likewise, to 
receive appeals from persons who con- 
ceive themselves aggrieved by the de- 
cisions of the parochial meetings. ‘To 
save litigation, the judgment of that 
court should be final in every case. 

I might have illustrated these seve- 
ral heads had a lengthened discussion 


been necessary, but, considering that 
in doing so I might have been led to 
t some of the sentiments urged 


when answering the queries that fol- 
low, any thing of that nature seems 
unnecessary, at least in the present 
instance. Under these impressions, 
it remains only to add, that the ad- 
vantages which would attend the mea- 
sures recommended, are stated in such 
terms that no person can be at a loss 
to comprehend them, even though 
they are presented in an abbreviated 
shape. I am, yours, &c. 

A PoLiTicAL Economist. 
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Queries respecting the Maintenance of 
the Poor in Scotland. 

1. What have been the laws or 
usages, relative to the maintenance of 
the poor, prior to the Union? 

A. The law or usages of Scotland, . 
relative to the maintenance of the 
poor, prior to the Union, were irre- 

lar and indistinct, and rather re- 

ted to common beggars than to the 
industrious poor; as under them the 
poor who were in distress had seldom 
any other resource than the funds of 
the kirk session. These funds chiefly 
arose from the weekly collections made 
at the church-doors ; and whilst their 
amount in country parishes served, 
in some measure, to keep the poor 
from starving, no temptation was fur- 
nished to apply for assistance unless | 
it was required by imperious necessity. 
Previous to putting any person upon 
the poor's roll, the case of the appli- 
cant was strictly investigated by the 
members of the kirk session, and it 
was the gen — to take an 
assignation to the furniture of pau 
before admitting them to a s as of 
the funds. From these circumstances, 
it rarely occurred that an improper 
person was placed upon the poor's roll. 
Indeed, the relief bestowed was re- 
ceived as charity, in the real sense of 
the word, and the funds from which 
it proceeded were considered as sacred, 
therefore as inapplicable to any other 
than charitable purposes. 

2. Have there been any legislative 
acts on this subject since the Union, 
as affecting Scotland? Or any muni-. 
cipal and local regulations independ- 
ently of parliamentary authority 

A. There have been no legislative 
acts concerning the management of 
the poor in Scotland since the Union, 
though some decisions of the civil 
courts have, to a certain extent, in- 
troduced a new system of administra- 
tion. The decisions alluded to have 
been given upon the principle of the 
poor being entitled to support, and 
that if their state is neglected by the 
kirk session, the Judge Ordinary of 
the county may place them upon the 
poor's roll, leaving the kirk session to 
apply. to the heritors of the parish for 
necessary supply. From this cause 
many parishes — been obliged to 
levy money by assessment for sup- 
porting the poor ; and one half of that 
assessment being charged against the 
farmers, has occasioned the weekly 
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collections to fall off, and of course to 
increase the necessity of making as- 
sessments. But these assessments, in 
eountry parishes, are rarely of an 
consequence. In the parish to whi 
the writer of these answers belongs, 
the amount of assessment has never 
exceeded twopence in the pound of 
rent, and being frugally administered, 
the whole destitute poor receive that 
quota of assistance sufficient to pre- 
serve them from want and : 
Indeed, the principle of the Scotti 
system is to aid the endeavours of the 
poor, and never to furnish such a sup- 
ply as may induce them to refrain 

m working, except in extreme cases. 
The benefit of this system excites the 


lower ranks to industry and frugality 
in the days of health and —— 
Acting from these motives, consider- 
able numbers lay by small sums in 
their early days, as a resource or pro- 
vision for supporting them when un- 
able to work ; though these motives 
would not operate were it understood 
that the perish were bound to main- 
tain them. 

It ought to have been mentioned, 
that many parishes are possessed of 
funds, consisting of mortifications 
made to them, and the accum 
balances of the weekly collections of 
former times, when the poor were 
not so numerous, and the collections 
more abundant, than they have been 
of late years. The annual interest of 
these funds, added to the weekly col- 
lections, are, in numerous instances, 
sufficient to support the poor without 
assessing landed property. In other 
parishes, where there are neither mor- 
tified funds nor assessments, the week- 
ly collections are divided among the 
poor. And from all these circum- 
stances it will evidently appear, that 
whatever defects may attend the Scot- 
tish system for supporting the poor, 
the same charge cannot be made a- 
gainst it as has often been brought 
against the English system, viz. of 
encouraging idleness and immorality. 
No; in Scotland, if a man wishes to 
be comfortable in his old days, he must 
be thrifty and industrious in the days 
of his youth ; as, should his conduct 
be different whilst health and strength 
remain, he is morally certain of suf- 
fering in one way or another when 
age and its accompanying evils arrive. 

Before leaving this query, it cannot 
be amiss to notice the expediency of 
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passing a declaratory law concerning 
the Scottish system of supporting the 
poor. As already said, there seems 
no distinct or precise law upon the 
subject, the whole system being ra- 
ther built upon use and custom, than 
upon the enactments of the legisla- 
ture. Nay, doubts are entertained 
whether assessments could be legally 
enforced were there any disposition 
to resist them, as may be seen 
looking into the periodical paper call- 
ed ‘ The Bee," written by the late 
zd per — Even with re- 
to the right of a pauper to claim 
relief, the decisions of ihe courts have 
by no means been uniform. A de- 
tory law, wherein all these mat- 
ters were placed in a distinct light, 
would therefore be of great advantage. 
And in such a law die management 
of the should be left to the mem- 
* of the kirk session, who are the 
only persons qualified for dischargin 
that duty in a prudent and frugal 
manner, being intimately acquainted 
with the condition of those who stand 
in need of public assistance. But 
whilst the acting management was 
thus left to the kirk session, it would 
be useful and expedient to reserve 
a controlling power to the heritors, 
that is, power to examine and audit 
the accounts of the kirk session an- 
nually ; to lay on assessments, if such 
are necessary ; to delete from the roll 
of the name of any who 
in their opinion did not stand in need 
of assistance ; and to place upon the 
roll the name of any person refused 
assistance by the session, if his or her 
case was considered to be such as 
to merit relief. A control of that na- 
ture seems absolutely necessary, other- 
wise kirk sessions might fall into many 
errors ; m the [e burden of 
supporting the poor falls upon the 
heros there would be amall risk of 
any danger from assessments, seeing 
that those who laid them on were the 
very persons who had to pay them. 

S. What are the resources at pre- 
sent in Scotland, for such persons as 
are incapable of labour, and absolutely 
destitute ? 

A. There is no other resource at 
present in Scotland for ns in- 
capable of labour, but the funds of 
the kirk session, unless some of their 
friends are disposed to assist them. 
But when persons of that description 
have long resided with a farmer, it is 
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not uncommon for him to supply them 
with food during their lifetime. In 
country parishes the wants of the poor 
are better attended to than in large 
towns, chiefly because these are better 
known in the former than in the lat- 
ter situation. 

4. Is it probable that the want of 
certain legislative resources against po- 
verty, has the effect of — the 

ing classes in Scotland mare in- 
dustrious, sober, provident, and re- 
spectful to their superiors ? 

A. There can be no doubt that the 
want of certain legislative measures 
against poverty has had the effect of 
rendering the labouring olasses in 
Scotland more industrious, sober, pro- 
vident, and respectful to their superi- 
ors, than the same classes are in Eng- 
land. In Scotland, charity, generally 

ing, is dispensed as a favour, 
whereas in England it is claimed as a 
right which cannot be withheld, even 
though the 's rate was to swallow 
up the value of the land. Again, in 
, no person in health can, ks 

on any account, receive relief from the 
poors funds, even though it can be 
shewn, in the clearest manner, that he 
cannot obtain work. 1f work is not to 
be got in one place, he rpay go to an- 
other and seek it, there being no fool- 
ish law respecting settlement to pre- 
vent him. When provisions are very 
high, such as they are at present, then 
a measure is sometimes resorted to, of 
furnishing labourers with meal at re- 
duced prices, and the loss thereby sus- 
tained, is either detrayed by an assess- 
. ment on the parish, or by the volun- 
tary subecription of individuals. In 
Edinburgh and other places, where 
labourers at this time cannot get work, 
money has been raised by subscrip- 
tion to furnish them with employ- 
ment, and various works are carrying 
on at the expense of the subscribers. 
But these are extraordi measures, 
and quite unconnected with the man- 
agement of the ordinary poor, there- 
fore it is unnecessary to insist upon 


5. What is the usual mode of pro- 
viding habitations for the common la- 
bowers; and for the absolutely indi- 
gent ; 

4. Every farm in Scotland is pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of cota 
tages for lodging the labourers requir- 
ed to cultivate it; and in the neigh- 


bouring towns and villages there is al- 
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ways plenty of houses to be got b 
those ni labourers of a diferent 
description, and also for those who are 
absolutely — The rent of 
houses occupied by the indigent is 
genera pu by the kirk-session, 

6. What is the usual beverage of 
the common people? do they general- 
ly drink beer? and how do they pro- 
cure it? 

A. The usual beverage of the com- 
mon people is milk, failing that useful 
article, water, or small beer not much 
better than water, is their beverage. 
The small beer is usually procured 
from public houses. 

7. What may be the number of ale- 
houses, in reference to the population 
of districts ? 

A. There are ten public-houses in : 
this parish, few of them of extensive 
business, and the population thereof is 
1700 souls or thereby. 

8. Is it customary for labourers to 
resort to such houses? 

A. It is not common for country la- 
bourers to resort to public-houses, ex- 
cept when they have received some 
money from their masters for extra 
services, or when they are delivering 
grain or other articles, on which occa- 
sions an allowance in money is always 
given them. The inhabitants of towns 
and vi are better customers to 
the publican than the country labour- 
ers, 

9. Is it usual for common brewers 
to become owners of such houses, and 
serve them exclusively with their own 
manufacture ? or do the tenants brew 
their own beer? * 

A. The brewers in Scotland are very 
seldom owners of public-houses, the 
sale of ale and small beer bang too 
inconsiderable to make it any object 
for them to rent houses with a view of 
procuring the exclusive consumption 
of customers. The tenants of public- 
houses rarely brew their own beer ; 
indeed that is quite unnecessary, for 
one common brewer can with ease 
supply all the beer that is wanted in 
four or five parishes, Private brew- 
ing is not customary in Scotland, ex- 
cept in the harvest months, when 
many of the large farmers brew beer 
for the use of their reapers—bread and 
beer being almost in every case the 
only articles for dinner. 

10. Are saving banks, or similar in- 
stitutions, multiplying in Scotland ? 

A. Saving banks are pretty numerous 
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in Scotland, but they are neither mul- 
tiplying so fast as was expected, nor 
is the success of those already esta- 
blished so great, as to warrant a belief 
that these institutions will ultimately 
prove of much advantage to the coun- 

Some how or other, the lower 
ranks, in general, entertain a strong 
though mistaken aversion to saving 
banks; and whether this proceeds 
from a desire to keep their savings out 
of the sight of their employers, who 
almost in every case have assumed the 
management of these banks,—or whe- 
ther they have an idea that the cir- 
cumstance of having money in the 
bank at one time, will afterwards be a 
bar to their receiving parochial relief 
at a future period, cannot well be de- 
termined. But one thing is certain, 
that these establishments are not ge- 
nerally viewed in such a favourable 
light as nel aped nay more, it is 
highly probable that the ter part 
of the (dem invested in eee banks 
had seriously been lodged with pri- 
vate persone, and only transferred 
cause a higher interest was allowed in 
the one case than was received in the 
other. 

— — 


ANECDOTES OF THE FIFE GYPSIES. 
No III. 


MR EDITOR, 

I acain approach the precincts of 
your respectable Miscellany, the pre- 
sent repository of detached pieces of 
Scottish gypsey history, with a quan- 
tity of fresh materials on that subject, 
in continuation of what I have already 
deposited within your columns relative 
to these hapless tribes, 

Charlie Brown, one of the principal 
members of the Lochgellie band, was 
killed in a desperate fight at the Rap- 
loch, near Stirling. A number of 

boys, belonging to several 
gangs in the south, obtained a consid- 
erable quantity of plunder at a Perth 
fair, and — in t eine the 

il, some how or other im u 

* the Lochgellie gypsies and their 
associates. Charlie Graham, mention- 
ed in my first communication, and 
this Charlie Brown, went south in 
pursuit of these young depredators, for 
the purpose of compelling them to give 
up their ill-gotten booty to those to 
whom, by. the. gypsey regulations, it 
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of right belonged. After an arduous 
chase, the boys were overtaken near 
Stirling, when a furious battle im- 
mediately commenced. Both parties 
were armed with bludgeons. After 
having fought a considerable time, 
with equal success on both sides, 
Graham, from some unknown cause, 
fled in a cowardly manner, and left 
his near relation, Brown, alone, to 
contend with the youths in the best 
way he could. The boys now Fi am 
to press hard upon Brown, and 
came the assailants in their turn. He 
defended himself long and manfull 
with his bludgeon, displaying muc 
art in the use of his weapon, in ward- 
ing off the lighter strokes of the boys, 
which came pouring in upon him like 
hail from all quarters. At length, 


. howéver, he was forced to give way, 


although very few of the blows reach- 
ed his person. On taking a step back- 
wards, retreating with front tewards 
his assailants, his foot struck an old 
feal dyke, when he fell with his back 
to the ground. The enraged boys, 
like tigers, now sprang in upon him ; 
and, without shewing the least mercy, 
forthwith saat rid him upon the 
spot, by liter. Y beating out his brains 
with their bludgeons. 

Brown's coat was brought home to 
Lochgellie by some of his friends, 
with its collar and shoulders besmear- 
ed all over with blood and brains, with 
large quantities of the hair of his head 
sticking among the gore. It was pre- 
served for some time in this n: 
condition by his wife, and exhibi 
as a proof that her husband had not 
fied, as well as to rouse the clan to 
future vengeance. My informant, a 
man about fifty years of age, with 
others, saw this dreadful relique of. 
Brown, in the very same state in which 
it is here described. He was uncer- 
tain, or rather seemed unwilling to 
tell, whether the laws of’ the countr 
had ever taken cognizance of this af. 
fair 


Lizzie Brown, a tall stout woman, 
with features far from being disagree- 
able, lost her nose in a dreadful battle 
fought in the shire of Mearns.* In 
this rencounter they fought with 
Highland dirks, exhibiting all the 





* Whether this woman ever resided at 
Lochgellie or not, I am uncertain, as there 
were several families of this name in differ- 
ent quarters, 
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fury and tumult of a conflict of hos- 
tile tribes of wild Bedouin Arabe of 
the desert. When this woman found 
that her nose was struck off her 
face by the sweep of a digk, she put 
her hand to the wound, which was 
streaming with blood, and, as if little 
had befallen her, called out, in the 
heat of the scuffle, to those who were 
nearest to her, ‘‘ but in the middle o' 
the mean time, where is my nose?" 
Poor Lizzie's tall figure was conspicu- 
ous among the tribe, owing to the 
want of that ornamental part of her 
face. Her visage had somewhat the 
resemblahce of a sun-dial without its 
cock 


Great numbers of young gypsies at 
ene period crossed the Forth from the 
south, f the purpose of stealing and 
robbing at fairs in the north of Scot- 
land. It appears that these people 
assembled from various quarters, and 
formed extensive combinations for 

plunderings at fairs. The 
slightest act of injustice committed 
smong themselves, in — the 
booty thus collected at a general pil- 
lage of the combined bands, caused a 
fierce and desperate battle instantly to 
commence on the spot. I am assured 
by a gypsey, that a number of their 
internal quarrels arose from jealousy, 
or supposed injustice, at these divi- 
sions of their spcil A gypsey is quite 
alive to a sense of justice among his 
own tribe, however numerous his acts 
of robbery and injustice may be which 
he commits upon the public at Ee 

Happening to cross the Forth at 
Queensferry, and baving heard that 
numbers of these wanderers crossed at 
that passage, I obtained the following 
curious facts at the village on the Fife 
side. This public ferry draws, as it 
were, to a focus, a great part of the 
population of the country, where are 
to be seen, passing and re-passing, all 
the numerons intermediate degrees of 
rank in the community, from the 
mighty duke of stately step and lordly 
port, down to the outcast vagabond 
gypsey, fluttering in rags, and flying 
from justice. 

About fifty years since, Tam Gor- 
don, noticed in my last communica- 
tion, with his band of young ies, 
called the ** gillie-wheesels,” and some- 
times the “ killic-wheesh,” attended 
most of the fairs in the counties north 
of the Forth. He often rode upon a 
thelty himself, and was dressed in 
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& handsome suit, not at all to be 
known for a gypsey, except by those 
who were acquainted with him. Tam's 
gillies were all young lads, from about 
twelve to thirty years of age. To a- 
void observation, they generally cross- 
ed the Forth in small parties of twos 
and threes, as well as in single indi- 
viduals. Very few persons, however, 
knew from whence any of these strag- 
glers came. One of the principal se- 
crets * these — — to tell no 
person from whence come, or 
with whom they are connected. They 
seldom returned by the passage at 
which they crossed northward. They 
were in general well dressed ; some of 
them wore green coats, and, like their 
captain, not to be known for gypsies. 
Individuals among them pretended to 
deal a little in horses. They all had 
cudgels in their hands; and, I believe, 
had they been searched, a sharp pen- 
knife, of the keenest metal, would 
have been found in the pocket of each 
man. These knives were employed 
in cutting out pocket-books and purses 
of the people in the fairs, when they 
could not manage the business by 
slight of hand. With these knives 
they also appear to have fought in 
close combat. 

Every one of these gypsies put u 
at a certain public-house in N 
Queensferry, at that time well known 
in the neighbourhood for its good 
cheer, being much frequented by most 
classes of society. In this house, in 
the morning after a fair in Dunferm- 
line, when their business was all over, 
and themselves not alarmed by de- 
tection or other scaring incidents, no 
fewer than fourteen individuals of 
these daring gypsey depredators have 
frequently been seen sitting at their 
breakfast, with Captain Gordon at 
their head, acknowledged as their 


commander. They ate and drank of — 


the best in the house, and paid most 
handsomely. I believe they were the 
best customers the landlord had. 


They were perfectly inoffensive, and : 


remarkably civil. They troubled or 
stole from none of the ns about 
the inn, nor those who lodged in the 
house while they were within doors, 
or in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Any thing in the premises could ‘have 
been trusted with these gypsey gillies. 
In this house, at these meetings, they 
sometimes conversed in the gypsey 
language, of which the domestics 
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about the inn understood not one 
word, except the slang expression of 
Captain Grose,—“ milling the fob." 
Gordon at times paid the reckoning 
for the whole, and transacted any other 
business with the landlord. Ns 
the gypsey company was mixed wi 

female which was commonly the case, 
each individual then paid his own 
share of the expenses incurred. Some 
of the females wore brown mantles— 
had baskets below their arms, vending, 
in the market, small articles of sale. 


These young ies, male and fe- 
male, a to have been the flower 
of bands collected and employed in a 


eral forage at a fair. en an 
Sf their chiefs happened to — 
in this public-house all night, they 
behaved very genteelly. They paid 
the chambermaid, waiter, and the 
person who cleaned their shoes,* with 
more liberality than the travellers 
for mercantile houses generally pay 
these attendants. Tam Gordon as- 
sumed very considerable consequence 
at this place. He frequently hired 
small boats, and visited the islands in 
the Forth, and adjacent coasts, like a 
gentleman on pleasure. On one occa- 
sion he paid no less than one guinea, 
besides as much brandy and bread 
and cheese as the boatmen, who were 
three in number, could take, for row- 
ing him to Inchcolm, a distance only 
of four miles. The female gypsies, on 
visiting their friends in the dead of 
winter, often hired horses at North 
Queensferry, and rode with no small 
pride and pomp to Lochgellie. Some- 
times two females would ride upon 
one horse. I know a very decent man, 
about ninety years old, who has rode 
himself to Lochgellie, with a female 
behind him, accompanied by other two 
females mounted en another of his 
own horses, riding with much glee 
‘and spirit by his side. These females 
not only paid more than the common 
hire, but they also treated the owners 
of the horses with zs much meat and 
drink as they would take, over and 
above their bargain. The male gyp- 
sies also hired horsest at this village, 
with which they rode to markets in 
the north. So well did the gypsies 


* At small inns, one female generally 

ormed all these duties. 

T About 1763, there were at North 
Queensferry one post-chaise and twelve 
hacks At Pettycur there were about forty 
hacks. : 
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pay their freights and other expenses 
at this passage, that the bannen gare 
them the endearing appellation of 
* our frien’s.” The old man already 
mentioned tells me, that he has fre- 
quently seen these sailors, with a sig- 
nificant smile on their harsh weather- 
beaten countenances, shake the gyp- 
sies heartily by the hend, and wish 
them “a good market," as they land- 
ed them on the north shore, in their 
way to pick pockets at fairs. 

The most of these facts are derived 
from the landlord’s son of the inn al- 
ready mentioned, who is a man about 
seventy years of age. He told me the 
following characteristic anecdote of 
himself and the gypsies : 

He happened to be at a fair in Dun- 
fermline, where he purchased a horse. 


` He put his hand to his side-pocket for 


his pocket-book to pav for his bar- 
gain, but, to his astonishment and 
grief, pocket-book and all his cash 
were gone. The man from whom he 
had just bought the horse was not 
disposed to trust him. He was there- 
fore, in his distressing situation, ob- 
liged to have recourse to the les. 
Ann M‘Donald, wife of Captain 
M‘Donald, chief of the Linlithgow- 
shire ies, was in the fair. He 
knew her power and authority among 
the tribe. She had often been in his 
father’s house, and knew him well. 
He told her, with a very long and 
melancholy face, that he had lost his 
pocket-book, bills, and money, to the 
amount of £7. Putting his hand upon 
her shoulder, in a kind .and famili 
manner, he requested her friendly ad- 
vice and assistance in his afflicting 
circumstances. ‘‘ Some o' our laudies 
will hae seen it, Davie,—I will in- 
quire,” was the immediate answer 
which he received from Annie. That 
he might not trace her doublings and 
windings, she took him into a public- 
house, called for brandy, saw him 
seated, took the marks of the pocket- 
book, went out to the crowd in the 
street, and, in about half-an-hour 
thereafter, returned from her tempor- 
ary depot of stolem articles, with the 
pocket-book and all its:contents. The 
cash, bills, and other papers, were in 
the same part of the book in which he 
had placed them. Probably in the 
throng the villains had not got time 
to see what it contained. 

This curious affair was transacted 
in a ceo] and business-like manner, as 
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if Ann had been conscious that her 
* laudies” had committed no crime 
whatever in robbing this man, and 
that € had been merely exercising 
their ordinary vocation. 

The following particulars, derived 
from the same source, will shew the 
nature of the business. which a gyp- 
sey captain has on his hands at a gen- 
eral plunder at a fair. 

One Campbell, a farmer, while he 
was on his way to a fair in Perth, fell 
in with M‘Donald, of whom I made 
mention before. Being unacquainted 
with the character of his fellow tra- 
veller, the simple farmer, during his 
conversation, told him, that he had 
just as much money in his pocket as 
would purchase one horse for his four- 
herse plough, having other three at 
home. M*'Donald heard — with 

tience, till he came to a soli 
T the road, when he Misty the 
cash from the astonished farmer. The 
poor simple man had no alternative, 


and immediately produced his purse 
to this shark of a pe. However, 
before parting with him, he desired 


the farmer to call to-morrow, the fair 
day, ata certain house in Perth, where 
he would find a person who might be 
of service to him. l 

Campbeli promised to do this, and 
accordingly called at the time appoint- 
ed, when he was, to his surprise, ushered 
into a — » where psi Meis 
ing with a large bowlof smoki 
* ihe table before him. The farmer 
was invited, in a frank and hearty 


manner, to sit down and partake of 


thetoddy. He had scarcely got time, 
however, to swallow one , when 
he was relieved from his suspense, 
and sgreeably rid ses by the 

sey returning to him every farthing 
of the money he had taken from htm 
the day before. Being well pleased 
at recovering his cash, and the y 
pressing him to drink, his spirits be- 
came a little elevated, and now hav- 
ing some confidence in M‘Donald, he 
was in no h to be gone. During 
the short time he remained with him, 
I ed ERA toda a dio 
purses and et-boo ught into 
theroom by gypsey boys. After deliver- 
ing their respective booty totheir chief, 
they returned immediately to the street 
to commit fresh depredations on the 
multitude in the fair: The chief was 
in fact a man of considerable business, 
having a — ef youths ferretting 

ox. Ill | : 
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for him in the market, who were go- 
ing out and coming in to him con- 
stantly. 

About sixty years since, one of these 
gillies stole a black colt in the east of 
Fife, and carried it direct to a fair in 
Perth, where heexchanged it for a white 
horse, with money to en belonging 
to a Highlandman dressed in a green 
kill. The Highlander, however, had 
not long put his fine colt into a stable, 
when word was brought bim that it was 
gone. Suspecting the gypsey for the 
theft, and having received positive ine 
formation of the fact, the sturdy Gael, 
in great wrath, pursued him like a 


“staunch hound on the warm foot of 


reynard, till he overtook him at a 
house on the north gside.of Kinross. 
The thief was taking some refresh- 
ment, when the Highlandman, in a . 
storm of broken English, barst into 
the apartment upon him. The polish- 
ed gypsey instantly sprang to his feet, 
threw his arms about the foaming 
Celt, embraced and bugged him in the 
eastern manner, overpowering him 
with expressions of feigned joy at see- 
ing him again. This subtile and cun- 
ning behaviour quite exasperated the 
fiery mountaineer. Now almost suf- 
focated with wrath, he shook the gyp- 
sey from his person with contempt 
and disdain, exclaiming, ** pheugh ! 
cot tamn her kisses; where pe ta 


.cowt?"—This Celt, with the green 


hilabeg, was not to be imposed upon 
by deceitful embraces, nor mollified 
in his resentment by forced entreaties. 
He had messengers at his back, and 
the gypeey's feet were accordingly laid 
in Cupar prison for his audacity.” He 


‘would in all probability expiate his 


crime on the scaffold. 

All these young vagrants were re- 
gularly trained to theft and robbery 
from their infancy, This is part of 
the gypsey education. I have heard 
that this systematic training existed, 


, not only among these strangers in gena 


eral, but in particular bends, nay, 
even taught by certain old chief fe- 
males, ever since I recollect of hear- 
ing any thing of these people. Sever- 
al individuals have informed me, that 
the Lochgellie gypsies were exercised 
in the art of thieving, under the most 
rigid discipline. They have various 


* The old man, before — to, * 
sitting in the apartment when he saw the © 
gypæy embrace the Highlandman. 
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ways in making themselves expert 
thieves. They frequently practise 
themselves by picking the pockets of, 
one another. Sometimes a pair of 
breeches were made fast to the end of 
a string, suspended from a high part 
of the tent, kiln, or gut-house, in 
which they happened to be encamped. 
The children were set to work to try 
if they could, by slight of hand, ab- 
stract money from the pockets of the 
breeches, hanging im this position, 
without moving them. It is stated to 
me, that the Lochgellie horde used 
bells in this nefarious discipline, in the 
same way as we are informed the 
sharpers teach themselves to pick pock- 
ets in London. The children who 
were most expert in abstracting the 
cash in this manner, were rewarded. 
with presents and applause ; while, 
on the other hand, those who were 
awkward, and committed blunders 
by ringing the bell, or moving the 
breeches, were severely chastised by 
ai — ——— of this gypsey 


ool. . 
After these youths were considered 
perfect in this slight of hand branch 
of their trade, a purse or other small 
object was laid down in an exposed 
part of the tentor eamp, in view of 
all the horde. While the ordinary 
business of the freies was going for- 
ward, the children again coinmenced 
their operations, by exerting their in- 
genuity, and exercising their patience, 
in trying to carry off the purse with- 
out being — by any one of the 
family. If they were detected, they 
in dreadfully beaten; but 
when they succeeded unnoticed, they 
were caressed and liberally rewarded. 

As far as my information goes, this 
systematic training of the e 
youth, was the duty of the chief fe- 
males of the bands, These wanderers 
seem to have had great authority over 
their children. Ann Brown of the 
Lochgellie tribe, could, by a single 
stamp with her foot, cause the child- 
ren crouch to the ground, like trem- 
bling dogs under the rod of their an- 
gry master. 

In some of these particular traits 
and practices, the gypsies resemble the 
ancient Spartans under the govern- 
ment of Lycurgus, the celebrated law- 
giver; and we find, that in some of 
the mountainous districts in Indie, a 
dexterous thief, at this day, is con- 
sidered by the natives a character of 
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the first qualification among the males 
in the state. They are, in fact, not 
thought fit to enter into the matri- 
monial state, until they are thoroughly 
master of the art of thieving. W. S. 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF SECOND 
SIGHT. 


[The following interesting little Narrative 
was communicated to us by a gentleman 
(to whom we are under various obligations), 
who says, in his private letter, ** Were I 
permitted to bring it forward, supported by 
all the evidences who could to ite 
truth, it could be ‘established as the best 
authenticated of any of those instances which 


have been given of the ‘ seer’s prophetic 
sight.” But delicacy forbids me to corrobo- 


Yate its truth by names, many connexions 
of the personages to whom the story relates 
being yet alive, who must still cherish a 
painful recollection of the fatal catastrophe.” 
EDITOR. ] 


Ir is now, I believe, about eighty 
ears ago, since a festive ty of 
ies were assembled in the great 
hall of. the baronial castle of 
which is grandly situated in an un- 
frequented part of the country, in the 
northern extremity of the kingdom. 
It had then been for some time the 
scene of Highland hospitality and joy ; 
for Sir Charles and Lady D——^4 two 
young lovers lately made happy in the 
possession of each other, had come 
from the neighbourhood of the Scottish 
border, to spend some delightful weeks 
as the guests of Lord R——, the 
brother, or uncle of the lady, for I 
forget in which of these degrees of 
relationship that nobleman stood to- 
wards her. The evening had closed, 
and the shrill sound of the bagpi 
had already died away around the 
outer walls of the castle, having told 
to the clansmen that the feast was be- 
gun. Mirth held his jocund reign, 
and joyous smiles played on every 
youthful countenance that brightened. 
the circle of the huge oaken table; 
whilst the heaped up faggots crackled 
in the ample grate, shooting a cheer- 
ful glare amidst the groupe. Care 
and anxiety were alike banished, ex- 
cepting from the thoughts of the love- 
ly Lady D——, who, though she 
could not but participate in the gener- 
al gladuess her presence had created, 
yet felt even the temporary absence ot 
all she now held dearest on earth. Six 
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Charles had accompanied Lord R——, 
on the preceding day, to visit the dis- 
tant mansion of a neighbouring chief- 
tain, for the limits of neighbourhood 
are — farther in regions re 
ev ing seems to participate in the 
— of the eal oa which nature 
is herself displayed. Although the 
other females were well aware of the 
numerous chances which the warmth 
of Highland kindness afforded to pre- 
vent the departure of a guest on the 
appointed day, yet the restless emo- 
tions which Lady D felt were 
excited in her own bosom b 
husband's absenee ; she gu 
pm rightly, that no temptation, 
ever powerful, could operate to 
delay his return, when its object was 
to regain the enjoyment of her society. 
She therefore continued still to expect 
him, after every one else had aban- 
doned all expectation of his appear- 
ance. She started at every sound, 
and glanced her fine eyes hastily to 
the * at every footstep, nor could 
the assurances of her companions per- 
suade her to dismiss her hopes, or 
convince her that it was not now at 
all probable that the gentlemen would 
arrive that night, late as it then was; 
but that it was more likely they had 
been prevailed on to remain, to par- 
ticipate in some hunting expedition, 








, and 


projected for the amusement of ‘the 
southern stranger. 

There sat another personage at that 
festive board, on whom mirth seemed 


to have little effect ; its beams, which 
shot in every direction from the eyes 
of the y and the gay around her, 
fell on her high and marble features, 
and raven eye, like those of the sun 
on the dark cavern of some cheerless 
and sea-beaten crag, g, rather 
than reflecting, its light. This was 
the Lady Assynt, who, to do honour 
to Sir Charles and his young bride, 
had been invited to the castle. But 
little had she added to the general 
mirth, for ever since her arrival, she 
had sat in the midst of hilarity, like 
the lonely cormorant on its iod. une 
moved and regardless of the playful 
waves that murmured — er. 
Few attempts were made to bring her 
into the play of conversation, and even 
those few were soon silenced by chill- 
ing monosyllabic replies, delivered in 
a lofty and repulsive manner. She 
had been therefore left undisturbed to 
the full possession of her own gloomy 
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thoughts. At last her very presence 
secmed to be almost forgotten, or, if 
observed at all, she was noticed with 
no other interest than were the stiff 
and smoke-discoloured portraits of fa- 
mily aneestry, that stared in sullen 
and silent majesty from the deep carv- 
ed pannels of the ancient apartment 
where the party was seatetl. 

The good-humoured jest, and the 
merry tale went round, and the laugh 
of youthful joy was at its highest,— 
when a piercing shriek produced 2 
sudden and death-like silence, and 
directed every head towards the Lady 
Assynt, who seemed for a moment to 
be violently convulsed. The effect of 
such en unlooked for interruption to 
the general gayety may be easily con- 
ceived.. The. ladies arose in confu- 
sion; every assistance was proffered ; 
and numerous inquiries were made. 
But seeming to endeavour by' a des- 
perate effort, to summon vp resolu- 
tion to overcome the sudden nervous’ 
malady which ap tly affected her, 
she put back’ both the kind and the 
curious with a wave of her hand, and 
mur resumed her usual dignifi- | 
ed and freezing deportment, without 
deigning to give any explanation. 

It was some .time before the com- 
pany was restoretl to its composure, 
and hilarity had hardly in 
to enliven it, when a louder and yet 
more unearthly shriek again roused 
their alarm, and raised them from 
their seats in the utmost consterna- 
tion. The Lady Assynt now present- 
ed a spectaele that chilled every one. 
‘The same convulsion seemed to have 
recurred with redoubled violence. 
She started up in its paroxysm ; and 
her uncommonly figure was rais- 
ed to its full height, and set rigidly 
— the high back of the gothie 

air in which she had been seated, 
as if from anxiety to retreat as far as 
its confined space would allow, from 
some horrible spectacle that appalled 
her. Her arms were thrown up ina 
line with her person ; each particular 
bony finger was widely ated from 
its fellow ; and her stretched eyeballe 
were fixed in glassy and motionless 
unconsciousness. She seemed for a 
time to lose all sense of existence, and, 
though in an upright posture,-to have 
been suddenly struck into a stiffened 
corse. By degrees she began to writhe, 
as if enduring extreme agony: her 
livid lips moved rapidly, without the 








utterance of sound ; until finally over- 
come by her sufferings, she sank within 
the depth of the antique chair, and re- 
mained for some minutes in a languid 
and abstracted reverie. The mingled 
anxiety and curiosity of the company 
was unbounded ; numerous and loud 
were the inquiries; and of the in- 
quirers, Lady D——, who seemed 
instinctively to apprehend something 
dreadful connected with her own fate, 
was the most earncstly solicitous of all. 
The Lady Assynt heeded not the 
swarm of interrogatories which buzzed 
around her. She looked at first as if 
she heard them not ; then raising her- 
self solemnly, and somewhat austerely, 
from the reclining position into which 
she had dropped, she spread her hands 
before her, and sweeping them slowly 
backwards to right and left, she di- 
vided the ring of females who sur- 
rounded her, and brought Lady D—— 
full within the rangeof her vision. At 
first she started involuntarily at sight 
of her; but melancholy and pity min- 
gling themselves amidst the sternnes® 
of features to which such tender emo- 
tions sccmed to have been long stran- 
gers, in a deep and articulate voice, 
and with a solemn and sibylline air, 
she slowly addressed Lady D——, 
whilst protound silence sat upon every 
other lip. ** Let the voice of gladness 
yield to that of mourning! Cruel is 
the blow that hangs over thee, poor 
Innocent dove! and sad is it for me to 
tell thee what thou art but too anxious 
to know. A vision crossed my sight, 
and I saw a little boat, in which were 
thy lord and Lord R——: it was 
tossed by a sudden and tempestuous 
gust, that swept the dark surface of 
the loch in a whitening line. I saw 
the waves dashing ovcr the frail bark ; 
and sorely did the two Highlanders 
who rowed them contend with their 
oars against the outrageous whirlwind. 
I hoped, yet shuddered, from fear of 
the event. — Again the spirit of visicn 
opened my unwilling eyes, and ccm- 
pelled me to behold that last wave, 
which whelmed them beneath the 
burst of its tremendous swell. The 
land was near. Stoutly the drowning 
wretches struggled with their fate. I 
saw Lord R—— and his sturdy ser- 
vants, one by one, reach the shore ; 
but——" ** My husband !" shricked 
Lady D——— in anguish, as she grasped 
the arm of the seer, “ Oh! tell me 
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me my eimi was saved '—** His 

y —replied the Lady Assynt, in a 
lower and more melanchol 


voice— 
* His body was driven by the merci- 
less waves upon the ye beach ; 


the moonbeam fell upon his face, but 
the spark of life was quenched.” Lad 
D— —'s death-like grasp was relaxed, 
and she swooned away in the arms of 
those who surrounded her. The Lady 
Assynt regarded her not: somewhat 
of former convulsion again came 
upon her; and starting up in a fren- 
zied manner, she exclaimed, in a 
piercing voice, scarcely distinguishable 
from a scream, ** And now, they bear 
him hither !—See how pale and cold 
he looks—how his long heir drips— 
how ghastly are his uncloscd eyes— 
how blanched those lips where lately 
sat the warm smile of love!” Then 
sinking again, after a short interval, 
she continued, in a more subdued tone, 
‘* He is gone for ever! No more shall 
he revisit his own fair halls and fertile 
fields. Yet is not all hope lost with 
him ; for his son shall live after him, 
and bring back anew the image of his 
father." 

The ladics were now busied about 
Lady D——, who lay in a deep faint. 
All seemed to be as much interested 
in her, as if the events described in 
the waking visions of the Lady Assynt 
had ‘already actually happened. Yet 
every one affected to treat her words 
as the idle dreams of a distempered 
brain ; although, in the very looks of 
the different speakers, there was a 
fear betrayed, that ill accorded with 
their words, mgnifesting the gcneral 
apprehension that something tragical 
was to be dreaded, At last a confused 
noise seemed to arise from the under 
apartments of the castle; mutterings, 
and broken sentences, and half-sup- 
pressed exclamations, were heard on 
the great stairs and in the passages. 
The name of Sir Charles was tre- 
quently repeated by different voices. 
The more anxious of the party tried 
to gain information by running to the 
windows. The flaring lights of torches 
were seen to hurry across the court- 
yard, where all seemed to be bustle 
and dismay. And then it was that 
the doleful sound of the bagpipe, -play- 
ing a sad apd wailing lament, come 
upon the ear from without the castle- 
gate. A slow, heavy, and measured 
tramp of many feet upon the draw- 
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bridge, told that a party of men were 
bearing some heavy weight across it. 
Unable longer to submit to the sus- 
pense in which they were held, the 
greater part of the females now rushed 
trom the hall. A cry of horror was 
heard ; and the mysterious anticipa- 
tions of the gifted Lady Assynt were 
found to be, in truth, too dreadfully 
realized 


Lord R——, in the deepest afilic- 
tion, told the sad tale, with all its cir- 
cumstances. Though much pressed 
to remain, Sir Charles had resisted all 
the kind importunity of their host. 
Their homeward way lay across the 
ferry of The sudden squalls 
affecting such inward arms of the sea 
are too well known: one of these had 
assailed them in the middle of the 
loch, and had been productive of the 
melancholy catastrophe. Nor was the 
prophetic conclusion of the seer’s vi- 
sion left unaccomplished. There was 
no suspicion of Lady D———'s preg- 
nancy at the time; but such proved 
to be the case, and, according to the 

rediction, the child was a son, who 
lived, the sole hope of an old and re- 


spectable family. T.L 
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‘PRAGRENT OF AN ESSAY ON TASTE. 


Supposed to be written by 
Bia Wriitam COBBETT. 


Iw analyzing literary compositions, we 
ought zii to attend y the differ- 
ence which subsists between that spe- 
cies of merit founded on the direct in- 
terest and attraction of the ideas which 
are employed, and that other sort of 
merit founded on the skill and de&te- 
rity with which materials are com- 
bined, and the justness of the rela- 
tions which we are able to trace among 
parts. Jt is evident that the former 
species of merit is the one to be met 
with among the early, original, and 
patriarchal writers of all countries ; 
and that the latter kind of merit is 
the one most frequently exemplified 
in the subsequent ages, when the 
rules of composition have begun to be 
canvassed and understood, and when 
men have begun to pry into the means 
by which their feelings are acted upon. 
The primitive writers had to ad 
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persons whose feelings are still in their 
native condition, that is to say, whose 
feelings had never been excited, ex- 
ept by the real events of life, and 
who, consequently, had formed no as- 
sociations or opinions concerning the 
literary means yed in producing 
mental excitement. To these unre- 
flecting auditors the means were in- 
visible, and they experienced only the 
result. On the other hand, authors 
of a later period have to address them- 
selves, not to human nature in the 
abstract, but to human nature with a 
very intricate system of literary asso- 
ciations and opinions superinduced 
upon it. Unfortunately, too, the'na- 
ture of these associations depends, not 
merely upon established models of 
fine writing, but also upon the daily 
abortions and failures of literature. 
Certain materials, from being too 
easily come at, are habitually preyed 
upon and deteriorated by bad authors, 
so that they become as it were pro- 
scribed. Add to this the perversity 
of theorists and babblers, who. will 
not sit with patience and attention tiil 
a book has time to work its proper 
effect, and to transmit the impressions 
meant by the author, but who must 
stop to speculete in their own way, 
at the end of every paragraph ; and 
who, in the course of the perusal, so 
intermingle the doings of their own 
minds with those of the author, that 
the ultimate impression derived from 
the book depends as much upon what 
has been thrown in by the reader, as 
upon what was originaly furnished 
by the writer. i " 
Literary compositions ought cer- 
tainly riot to be adapa to the habita 
of literary men, bat to the habits of 
the public at large ; otherwise they will 
prove but feeble and short-lived. Lit- 
erary men are not the best persons to 
appreciate the real interest and attrac- 
tion which conceptions will possess for 
people engaged in the business of thé 
world, whose understandings have 
been turned to serious cpncerns, and 
whose energies are kept in a state of 
habitual tension. It is not writings 
which are merely ingenious, graceful, 
and finely managed, that will do for 
every-day folks. They must have 
something broad, vigorous, and rous~ 
ing, although it should not always be 
conducted with fine taste, which, after 
all, is but a morbid state of our pera 
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eeptions, and luckily wil never be 
acquired by mankind at large. Schol- 


ars, owing to the effeminacy of their 
habits, petceive many things too 
strongly, and feel other things too 
weakly. They dọ not possess the 
elements of human mature in the av- 
erage proportion, and therefore are 
little A be — I — judg- 
ing o an iterature, 
which E br no c addressed ex- 
elusively to the understanding and 
imagination, but to the whole aggre- 
gate mass of faculties, sentiments, and 
propensities, which go to make up hu- 
man nature--a great part of which, 
as I said before, is often imperfect in 
studious people. I would be ready to 
bet any money, if the thing were cap- 
able of being ascertained, that a com- 
mon shopkeeper in London has more 
feeling of p^ manly — — 
passages of Shakspeare, most o 
those feeble young lads whom a milk- 
sop constitution has led to addict 
themselves to the belles lettres. The 

S f is like the 
sound of trumpet, an 8 to men 
of full bloods and — tempera- 
ments ; and it is not easy to conceive 
how a young consumptive clergyman, 
perspiring at the nose, with y 
any brawn upon his legs, should ever 
be able to crush into the pit of the 
theatre upon a full night, or enter in- 
to [the real spirit of Shakspeare after 
he got there. 

I therefore think it extremely un- 
fortunate, that the respect which man- 
kind feel for intellect and erudition, 
should enable li ns to as- 
sumne the authority which they do as- 
sume in matters of taste. For all 
the intellect and acuteness in the 
world will only enable a person to de- 
. cide upon the skill and conduct ex- 
hibited in a piece, and upon the neat- 
ness of the arrangement of the ideas 
contained in it, but never upon its 
general potency as an appeal to human 
nature. The best ratification of a good 
work, is when human nature makes 
the proper responses to it. As for the 

nses of critics, they put one in 
mind of the Aldermen of Braywick. 
“ Be not wise beyond what is written," 
says the Scripture; but in no work do 
critics perceive distinctly what is writ- 
ten. T ey UNT see something more 
or something else. I say they know 
not how the thing looks to a plain, 
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downright, and rational man. They 
are not in a sound state of mind, any 
more than those sons of corruption, 
who, for these thirty years, have been 
putting the vilest misconstructions 
upon every thing which I have writ- 
ten, and who continue to do so, al- 
though they have been again and 
again exposed and detected, and a 
thousand and a thousand times over- 
laid with argument and fact, and 
tracked home to the innermost den of 
hireling malignity. 

Taste relates chiefly to fineness and 
propriety of arrangement. Now, I say, 
(and so says every vigorous mind) give 
me a sufficient supply of materials such 
as Shakspeare pours forth, and I do not 
care so much about the general design, 
or the observance of proprieties, which 
for the most part afford but a feeble 
and trivial pleasure—a pleasure per- 
ceived coldly by the judgment, and 
not a powertul throb of passion com- 
municated to the heart, or an enliven- 
ing impulse piven to the reflective 

wers. If this preference were not 
just, how should it happen that men 
E — — por urs gratification 

m the of Shakspeare's writ- 
ings, which, all the world admits, are 
a chaos, and nothing but a chaos, of 
thoughts, observations, and pictures. 
In making this remark, however, I 
must not fail to allow that Shak 
exhibits the utmost coherence in the 
delineation of human c ter. This 
is the highest kind of coherence ; and 
it is the only kind which he possesses. 
But, the very licenses he takes enable 
him to fill his pages with a greater 
variety of remarks, images, and men- 
tal food, of every sort. 

Upon looking over what I have 
written, I begin to think that I have 
gone a little too far, and have ad- 
vanced some things savouring of para- 
dox. But let not the malignant re- 
joice. My propositions will be found 
true in all theif bearings, true in ey 
item, if they are properly —— 
The sources of pleasure in a literary. 

roduction are so complicated, that it 
is not easy to insist much upon the 
advantages of one, without saying 
something in prejudice of another. 
The fact is, that they are not always 
compatible, and that, like the faculties 
they address, they sometimes pull dif- 
ferent ways. Tenderness and enthu- 
siasm, for instance, incline to dwell 
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perseveringly upon the same thoughts, 
or, at best upon thoughts so much 
akin to each other, as to cherish and 
prolong the same sentiment. The un- 
derstanding, on the other hand, is 
often gratified by the juxtaposition 
and comparison of ideas, which are 
calculated to produce very different 
sentiments ; and the faculty of ridi- 
cule delights in ideas which bear an 
express contradiction to each other. 
Now we see that different authors 
have entertained very different opi- 
nions concerning the possibility of re- 
conciling these jarring interests in the 
same composition. Sh e, in 
keeping the mind always full, is cer- 
tainly sometimes apt to garble impres- 
sions and feelings, so rapidly does he 
shift the intelleetual scene. These 
mixed masses ef thought bear a close 
resemblance to what really takes. place 
in the human mind ; and when viewed 
in the light of imitations, they are ex- 
cellent. I will, at the same time, 
however, admit, that poetry is not 
altogether an imitative art. It is also 
a selective and perfectionating art ; 
and, by picking out of the general 
chaos a number of thoughts which 
have the same character and colour, is 
often able to produce more sustained 
and continuous impressions than those 
which oceur in nature. But what I 
mean to point out is the radical differ- 
ence between substance and conduct 
or arrangement. : It seems to be a con- 
clusion warranted by the whole history 
of poetry, that those writers who aim 
at too high a degree of purity and pro- 
priety, generally fall into a correspond- 
ing poverty of materials; and for my 
part, I confess myself to be, on the 
whole, an advocate for the full and 
substantial style of composition, as 
being the one best adapted to the ap- 


petites of a vigorous mind. 
is another reason for this 
preference. Nations vary in their 


characters; there is a difference of 
mental constitution to be observed 
am them; and their literature 
should be adapted, not to the out- 
landish and bookish tastes of scholars, 
who, by too much reading, come to 
belong to no country, but to the indi- 
genous habits peculiar to each nation. 
Now I do not think that Englishmen, 
generally speaking, are remarkable for 
a quick perception of those exactitudes, 
neatnesses, and skilful adaptations, 
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which form so great a part of what is 
called fine taste. At least, the per- 
ception of these things does not afford 
an excitement sufficiently great to fill 
the minds of Englishmen, who, after 
all, (and I do not say it contemptu- 
ously) are but obtuse cubs in many 
things; and I think, therefore, that 
our literature should not make too 
many appeals to a delicate and quick 
perception of coherences, but grapple 
with our passions, imaginations, and 
intcllects,—foggy, robust, and confus- 
ed as they are. The Frenchmen have 
far more quicksightedness in these 
matters. ‘They are speedily able to 
detect irregularity and unsuitablenesa 
wherever it exists ; and, on the other 
hand, their minds are highly gratified 
by the observance of fitness and de- 
corum, as one may easily perceive in 
the construction of their tragedies. 
The ancient Greeks (although very 
different people from the Frenog) pro- 
bably resembled them in uicksiEht- 
edness, to which they added strong 
and lofty feelings; but their plays 
are no models,for us, who are not 
what is called classical in our habits 
of thinking, but plain Englishmen, 
just as we should be. I remember, 
on coming home from America, when 
I landed at Portsmouth, the first 
thing that met my eye was the sign 
of the Tankard and Cross Cudgels, 
which immediately struck me as an 
happy emblem of the nature of my 
countrymen. 

I recollect of seeing lately, in the 
Edinburgh Review, a discourse upon 
xs ipt Mise eres in which it was 
said, that a perfect performance should 
have but one beauty, and should not 
be crowded with too many incidental 
strokes of genius; in short, that it 
should resemble, in purity and sim- 
plicity, a Greek temple. But there is 
a material difference between a poem 
and a visible object like a Greek tem- 
ple. A temple can afford to be plain 
and meagre in its details, because we 
see the whole at once, and, in con- 
templating the general design, find no 
dearth of mental occupation ; sinee, in 
fact, it exhibits as many parte, and as 
many beautiful relations of parts, as 
can be attended. to without confusion. 
But the conceptions and impressions | 
we derive from a poem are successive 
and multifarious; and I am tho- 
roughly convinced, that nine persons 
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out of ten, after having read a poem 
or play, have scarcely any notion 
whether the general design has been 
well conducted or not. Most readers 
go forward blindly, and have not suf- 
ficient comprehension of mind to per- 
ceive the relation of one scene or inci- 
dent to another. They must therefore 
be furnished with temporary excite- 
ments for the faculties, as they pro- 
ceed. Every person has seen a boy 
using the same stratagem to make a 
poste or other wild animal follow 

im. He takes a handful of pease, 
we shall suppose, and drops them one 
by one to the greedy bird, which is 
thus led on, step after step, to the 
place to which he means to conduct it. 
But the continued fulness of ideas, in 
a book, is a very different thing from 
the vile affection of saying fine things 
at every turn, which is the mere rest- 
lessnesgof pretension, and not a proof 


either4lf fecundity or of compilatory 
judgment. i 
* * + * * 
—— —h— 


‘LETTERS ON THE PRESENT STATE 
OF GERMANY. 


Letrer I. 
Dusselsdorf, April 1, 1818. 
MY DEAR FRIEND, 

Your letter has indeed astonished me. 
The questions you ask, and the lan- 

of such English newspapers as 
I have lately met with, convince me 
that, amused and occupied with do- 
mestic trifles, the nation remains in a 
state of utter ignorance concerning 
many things that should at present 
rivet the attention of all European pol- 
iticians. The Whigs and the Tories are, 
I doubt not, alike to blame. The for- 
mer know nothing about the thoughts, 
feelings, sufferings, and intentions, of 
the Germans ; and the latter are afraid 
to promote any discussion about these 
things, from a mistaken view of their 
own interests,—from fears that have, I 
ain persuaded, their foundation in any 
thing but the truth. One small party 
among you say, that they hope Ger- 
many is on the eve of a revolution, 
and insinuate that England is, or 
ought to be, in a similar condition. 
The adherents of the ministry suffer 
themselves to be too much wrought 
upon by the foolish babbling of these 
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the most insignificant of their oppo- 
nents, and almost persuade themselves, 
that those Germans who are dissatis- 
fied with the state of affairs in their 
country, resemble the vulgar, illiterate, 
and despicable crew who are the pre- 
sent advocates of reform in England. 
If ever Britain needs a rcform, I hope 
in God she will not listen to the ad- 
vice of such men as recommend it to 
her now. Butit argues the most de- 
plorable ignorance on the part of any 
Englishman to suppose, 
contented party in Gerinany bears any 
resemblance to that nest of croakers 
with which London is infested. We 
once needed a revolution, and we had 
it: it was brought abeut by sueh men 
as Hampden, Sidney, Fairfax, and 
Milton. Germany needs a revolution 
now; and she islikely to obtain the 
accomplishment of her wishes by 
means of men who are not unworthy 
of being named with those illustrious 
Englishmen,—or who at least would 
scorn to be considered as having any 
sympathy, either of opinions or of 
wishes, with your paltry rabble of 
Hunts, Hones, and Waithmans. Eng- 
land is fallen indeed, if she, whose 
ministers are subject to the inspection 
of an enlightened senate, and who 

, in all her provinces, abun- 
dance of honourable, high-minded, 
and patriotic gentlemen,—is to be 
schooled into political wisdom by the 
noisy ravings of ambitious and design- 
ing shopk With what con- 
tempt would those lofty, devout, and 
heroic spirits, that opposed the cause 
of Charles, look down upon the veno- 
mous and unprincipled id angie who 
presume to call themselves their suc- 
cessors. With what disgust would 
one of them contemplate the impure 
and senseless orgies of the Common 
Council room or of Moorfields. Be 
satisfied, that Germany does not covet 
or drcad any such outrageous and a- 
bominable manifestations of democra- 
cy. It is indeed well that it should 
be so ; for ours is the only country in 
the world wherein they can be both 
despised and tolerated. 

However we may differ in opinion 
about its causes, or whatever may 
be our hopes or our fears with re- 
spect to its probable effects, the ex- 
istence of a great ferment in the 
national mind of the Germans, is, 
at this moment, a fact which none 
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at the dis- - 
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have — ide the — of 
empire, i , an prin ipali : m 
wit Adis nobles, H beh cose 
chants, and Saxon professors, —e«nd I 
have had no difficulty in perceiving, 
thet, by every German capable of 
inking upon political events, the 
present situation of his country is 
viewed as one into which all the ele- 
ments of future agitation are abun- 
dantly infused. E To pea dialer 
to the calm and unexpecting 
demeanour of Englishmen, it appears 
quite evident that some great commo- 
tion is at hand. The symptoms of 
the future crisis are not indeed violent 
and convulsive: that would ill accord 
with the habits and constitution of 
those in whose persons they are mani- 
fested. We see no madmen dancing 
with red caps, —we hear no Marseilles 
hymns chanted in the public gar- 
dens,—-we read of no princes insulted, 
nor chateaux pillaged ;—but he is blind 
who cannot discover hints to the full 


from their books), will readily ac- 
knowledge, that with them the “ note 
of preparation” is not the less ominous 
because it is low. 

No one who knows any thing -of 
the present state of Germany,—who 
is aware, that in that country, ruled 
as it almost every where is by a set of 


arbitrary despots, there prevails, upon 
every subject but one, the utmost pos- 
sible liberty of thought and writing, 


—no one who is acquainted with the 
simple fact, that (if we except politics) 
the Germans are in truth very much 
the same sort of people with the Eng- 
lish,—that their ancestry is the same, 

their ancient institutions, their 
religious habits, and, above all, the 
tone and complexion of their litera- 
ture, bear the strongest resemblance 
to ours,—that their favourite authors 
are, in truth, the intellectual children 
of our own ;—no one who knows this, 
can be surprised with the general fact, 
that the Germans are at present a dis- 
contented people. Were it otherwise, 

Vor. III. 
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there might indeed be great reason for 
wonder ;~—the same that there was of 
od, when the traveller contemplated 
strange spectacle of Greeks, who 
had Homer and Demosthenes in their 
hands, submitting, without resistance, 
to the ions of a Roman prætor ; 
or who saw, somewhat later, the Ro« 
mans themselves, nourished as they 
were in their youth by the noble en- 
thusiasm of their Sallust and their 
Tacitus, bowed down, with scarcel 
one self- ing murmur, benea 
the deadening y of their mili- 
Cæsars :—the same, or very near- 
ly the same, reason for wonder, which 
perpe at some distant, some very 
istant day, the inhabitant of some 
free and happy land beyond the At- 
lantic may feel, should he come to sur- 
vey England out of a love for d 
glory, and find them slaves that speak 
the language of Milton. 

The triumph of human intellect over 
the sway of tism was never made 
more manifest than it has been within 
the last fifty years among the Germans, 
Their princes bound them all over with- 
in the small links of a pervading and 
lethargic chain: they left only one o« 
pening free, and that has been suffi- 
posts, priviloges, and oppresions—but 

, privi , an on t 
they permitted hem 60 read and to 
write; and although over literature 
too they have successfully attem 
to establish some control, that which 
they left free has been enough to work 
the future enlargement of all that ever 
was — ved. They pet ai their 
people to rear up a national poetry— 
to embalm, in iniperishable materials, - 
the faded recollections of ancient glory 
and independence. After Locke and 
Milton been naturalized, and 
Millar and Schiller had arisen, the 

of the public mind was a 
thing no longer within the control of 
external power. The giant of lítera- 
ture had touched the soil, and, like 
Anteus, he was irresistible. 

Frederick the Great employed all 
the weapons of contemptuous ridicule 
against the rising literature of his 
country, with a zeal and a persevere 
ance which might almost induce one 
to suspect that he had foreseen the na- 
ture of its future progress, and antici- 
pated, among some other of its conse- 
quences, the present perplexities of 
his successor. It was reserved for 
after years to aoe that he might 


perhaps have acted wisely, both for his 
own fame and for the safety of his 
children, had he been less munificent 
in his patronage of French encyclope- 
diasts, and devoted the p he 
equandered on Maupertuis and Di- 
derot, to sustain the neglected man- 
hood of Klopstock, or the rising genius 
of Wieland and Goethe. The nobles 
of Germany may live to rue the day 
that they ever — their — 
E er language. In the 
a of Frederigk, German literature 
wanted patronage, and in vain expect- 
ed it from his hands. It has since 
grown and thriven without any royal 
assistance, and is likely to repay, with 
terrible vengeance, upon the monarchs 


of the present age, the injury it re- 
ceived from the hostili or coldness 
of those of the last. tever faults 


may be found with the great authors 
of Germany, since the days of Klop- 
etock they have been uniformly free 
of that indifference of external events, 
which gave an air so tame and ener- 
getic to all the works of their prede- 
cessors. No literature ever made such 
rapid strides to perfection as that of 
Germany has done within the last fif- 
ty years: it is equally certain, that no 
literature of any country,—even of 
Greece, Spain, or England,—was ever 
more thoroughly imbued and animated 
with the spirit of nationality. 

How far this national literature, 
even if left entirely to itself, might 
have in time succeeded in breaking 
the bonds of Germany—this is a ques- 
tion to which, but for some late events, 
it might have been in the power of 
our children to supply an answer. 
But the French Revolution produced 
a convulsive effect over the whole of 
cultivated Europe, and imparted a 
more than natural velocity of action to 
the awakening national spirit of the 
Germans. The horrible enormities of 
those bloody dem es into whose 
hands the work of the Revolution fell, 
gave rise, indeed, to no inconsiderable 
reaction. The calm and rational Ger- 
mans were disgusted with the pro- 
spect of procuring even good to them- 
selves at such a price; and with cor- 
diality assisted their feeble and trem- 
bling sovereigns in their endeavours 
to suppress the progress of the treach- 
erous contagion. B , how- 
ever, there is no doubt that the seed 
of liberal sentiment, even although it 
had been scattered by the way side, and 
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obstructed by thorns end brambles, did 
spring up, and thecrop, if notabundant, 
was at least a crop. Year after year 
the grain shed itself around, and the 
— w. The Germans o - 

in e tyrannies of Bonaparte, but 
they began to know and feel that 
foreign oppressions (however neces- 
sary it might be to throw these off 
first), were not the only oppressions ; 
and it became the universal belief 
throughout the country, that as soon 
as no danger should remain from 
abroad, there was much to be seen to 
&t home. 'The excess of cruelty to 
which they were subjected during the 
ten years which elapsed after the 
French despotism was established 
over their country, filled them with 
an enthusiasm for liberty, far more 
settled, and far more universal, than 
that which had been kindled within 
their breasts by the distant spectacle 
of the infant Revolution. Long fa- 
miliarity had rendered them less sen- 
sible to the — — native 
princes, but the tyrann Napoleon 
shewed itself in new rae of outrage, 
and roused unmingled aversion. They 
were well prepered for an eruption 
long before the actual moment of op- 
ponam arrived. They had full 
eisure to speculate upon the true na- 
ture of those causes, which had sub- 
jected & people so numerous, and natu- 
rally so powerful, as they knew ther:- 
selves to be, to insults thus atrocious 
and intolerable. The petty tricks, 
ambitions, and jealousies, of their 
sovereigns ; the disunion of their great 
country; the absurd privileges of the 
nobility ;—all these things appeared 
to them in quite a new point of view. 
Necessity was once more the mother 
of wisdom ; every strong place in the 
midst of Germany was in the hands 
of the French, and most of the petty 
princes were, by every tie of inclina- 
tion and intent, their allies; but one 
sentiment had become di in un- 
extinguishable zeal throughout all the 
population of that part of Germany, 
which has long given its form and 
pressure to the general intellect of the 
nation. The conduct of Napoleon 
shewed that he perceived the danger 
long before the explosion took place ; 
but he was far too proud and confid- 
ent to adopt any of those measures 
by which alone it must have been pre- 
vented. To no prince who ever abus- 
ed the kindness of his early destiny, 
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were the words of the Greek poet so 
applicable as to him, 


—— Vous, nv 
Woda iriom rn parar, 

‘A pun mizana mds evicQeerra, 
Axeoeracus sisavalas arerin 
Aveguriy tig &yQ/yxay. 


The humiliation of Prussia has been 
the most profound; her prince had 
been degraded into a mere cipher; 
her cities unremittingly spoiled by a 
succession of brutal generals; and 
every sentiment, national as well as 

y, which could pave the way to 
vengeance, had been rivetted in the 
heart of every subject, by Napoleon’s 
unworthy treatment of the queen. It 
was fitting that in Prussia also the 
first manifestation of these feelings 
should break forth. When, after an 
unequalled series of calamities, defeats, 
and d tions, it at last became 
visible to the people of plonge that 
their governments might yet, by one 
bold and simultaneous struggle, ac- 
complish that which, in spite of them, 
had been so well begun, an appeal 
was made, first tacitly and then open- 
ly, to the King of Prussia, which, to 
his eternal shame be it spoken, he did 
not hear with that promptness and 
decision of purpose, which suited alike 
his own interest. and the inclination 
of his people. It is well known that 
his person was in danger at Berlin, 
before he yielded to the popular voice 
and put himself at the head of the 
army of Silesia. By the influence of 
the memorable society of virtue (the 
Tugend-bund), and now by the art- 
fol, though energetic, proclamations 
of Frederick- William, a sentiment of 
enthusiasm, equal to that which fires 
the bosoms of religious m , Was 
kindled in the breast of noble, mer- 
chant, and peasant. The old barriers 
of custom, precedence, and dignity, 
fell away, like gossamer webs, before 
the strong breath of necessity. Armies 
were to be made, and the sovereign 
had it no longer in his power to criti- 
cise in his war-office, the quarterings 
of those who were willing to assume 
his uniform. A time was come in 
which barons, burghers, and Jews, 
became aware that, as their cause was 
the same, their exertions should be 
equal. What Frederick-William did, 
at the opening of the campaign, the 
sovereigns of Baden, Wurtembetg, and 
Bavaria, were compelled by their sal- 
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diers to do before its close. The spirit 
which had been conjured up was one 
too powerful to be controlled by those 
who had evoked it. The course of 
events proceeded. ‘The spectacle which 
Germany exhibited in the year 1813, 
has never been equalled since the days 
of Marathon and Salamis. It was not 
suspected by the sovereigns of the 
country, that the future resnlts of the 
enthusiasm should bear so near a re- 
semblance to that of those first struga 
gles of Athenian patriotism. Th 
who presided at the great natio 
conflicts of Lutzen, Leipsic, and Ha- 
nau, will learn ere long, that on those 
terrible days the Germans fought for 
themselves as well as for their princes. 
Among the motley multitude who 
crowded in those animating days to 
the standards of their country, the 
most remarkable and grotesque, and 
certainly not the least efficient, con- 
sisted of the students of the German 
universities. For the first time in 
modern ages, professors became the 
military leaders of their pupils, and 
Korner and Wolfe performed the same 
among the Landwehr, which Æs- 
chylus did at Salamis, and Socrates at 
Platea. Whocan wonder to hear that 
the survivors did not return to their 
academic bowers the same beings as 
they left them ? Their souls had been 
moved in the strong current of the 
world. To the ‘spirit of enthusiasm 
wherewith they had of old been im- 
bued, there was now added the sense 
of power, and the commanding energy 
of will. They have learned what they 
ean do themselves. They have — 
the still more important know > 
that they are not an isolated set of be- 
ings, cut off from men, and devoted 
to books—that they are in truth the 
same people with those around them ; 
that their interests, their wishes, their 
passions, and their powers, are the same. 
In the retirement to which they have 
returned, they can no longer muster 
by beat of drum, and mingle in the tu- 
mults of the real battle; but they who 
have seen the warlike aspect of their 
persons and amusements, their begrda, 
their sabres, and their fencing-schools, 
will have no difficulty in perceiving 
that these men do not look upon them- 
selves as for ever done with war. He 
will observe in them the determination 
to wait till the moment come, and then, 
rising as before with one irresistible 


'impulse, to drive every thing before 
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them that right. From the been more distressing than in any other 
intercourse of those campaigns, the of the great German States; their free- 


scholar firmness. The chief defect of 
German minds was supplied by the 
fortuitous reunion of those too long se- 
perated powers—reflection and ardour. 
The late tumults of rejoieing patriot- 
ism, with which the day of the reform- 
ation was celebrated at Jena, at Leip- 
sic, and at Berlin, is proof sufficient of 
@ secret understanding, and a good 
omen of what may yet be done, when 
the day, not for words, but for action, 
Of all th ppressions by which th 
the o ions by whi e 
spirit of the enlightened and manly 
Germans are irritated, the most galling 
us insufferable is ris — by 
e sterous privileges of the no- 
bility. ^A class such as this—nume- 
rous without limit, idle, and excluded 
from most of the useful professions—to 
a liberal and generous nation, even the 
lower orders of whose society are dis- 
— by very excellent education 
and by universal habits of reading, is a 
nuisance beyond imagination intoler- 
able, insulting, and absurd. -The finan- 
cial distresses of Austria have produced 
at least one happy effect, by renderin 
` jt absolutely necessary for the imperi 
government to redeem the profession 
of the merchant from that 
situation, in which, throughout the 
other monarchies of Germany, it is 
placed. In Bavaria and Saxony also, 
some approximations have of late been 
made to the introduction of a more li- 
beral state of affairs, —in consequence, 
I suppose, in the former of these coun- 
tries, of the great acuteness and pene- 
tration of the reigning monarch; and in 
the latter, of the flourishing condition 
of the trade of Saxony, and the secret 
wishes of the nobles themselves to par- 
ticipate, T Toon in the 
ts which it Count Bühl, 
- the descendant of the celebrated prime 
minister of the last Polish Augustus, 
is at this moment understood (al- 
though his name is suppressed in ev 
firm) to be one of the first merchants 
in the wool trade ; by which wise mea- 
sure he has, in a great d , restored 
the dilapidated wealth of' his illustri- 
y ; and it is expected, that in 
ears the Saxon gentlemen will 
y permitted to engage in trade, 
without forfeiting any of the lustre 
of their birth. In Prussia, the privi» 
leges of the nobility bave at all times 


ous 
a few 
bel 


ery pected to p 


dom from all imposts amounting to a 
terrible piece of oppression on all the 
other orders of society. Frederick- 
William was obliged to throw his army 
open to every one in the year 1813, 
and he promised at that time, that nei- 
ther the military, nor any other of the 
offensive parta of their privileges, should 
ever be restored. It is distressing to 
relate, that a virtual recall of all these 
promises has since taken place; for 
an edict has been uttered, preventing 
the rise of any man, not nobly born, 
to any rank higher than that of a sub- 
lieutenant. But the most disagreeable 
narrative to British ears is that which 
details the situation of Hanover. So 
far from the state of the nobility being 
altered in conformity to the spirit of 
the age, whatever alterations have oc- 
in that country have all tended 
exactly the other way. Till the pre- 
sent reign, one place in the supreme 
council D always — to 1 — 
verian subjects ; in the 
III. it, like all the other id has been 
declared to belong exclusively to the 
noblesse, Hanover is a small, and by 
no means a rich country, but its in- 
habitants are among the best educa- 
ted and most moral people in the 
world ; and as the soil is in pid part 
excellent, the t possible ity 
is by nature afforded to every sort of 
agricultural and political improvement. 
But so long as the whole gentry of the 
country are prevented from occupying 
the es, without d jon, in 


commerce ; so long as the iioi ions 
of the reigning family render necessary 
the maintenance of the present enor- 
mously disproportionate military force, 
a complete stop is put to every rational 
prospect of good. I am unwilling to 
say much upon this subject, for I glad- 
ly acquit our Royal Family of having 
any seriously bed intentions. But 
surely their residence in our free and 
happy country might have been ex- 
uce impressions on their 
minds, sufficient to prevent them from 
pursuing a system of conduct which 
renders their native province, at this 
moment, the worst cultivated, and, 
without any exception, the most noblé- 
ridden district of Northern Germany. 
Compare Hanover with Weimar, Go- 
tha, or even with the kingdom of Sax- 
ony, and it is impossible not to lament 
over the miserable contrast. 
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Before the French despotism was 
established over the German States 
bordering on the Rhine, only one of 
these States could be said to possess a 
good constitution. This was Wur- 
temberg—the constitution of which, 
Mr Pitt once said, was the best in the 
world next to that of England. With 
the assistance of Napoleon, the repre- 
sentatives of the nobility and le 
were deprived, by the sovereign family, 
of the share which they had always had 
in the government of their country, 
and a pure monarchy was established. 
In other words, Wurtemberg became 
a mere department of France. After 
Louis XVIII. had re-ascended the 
throne of his fathers, the people of 
this German State saw no reason why 
the tyranny established by Bonaparte 
among them should survive the other 
— of his despotism ; eae 
that period, a perpe st e 
subaisted between them and their 
king ; and, notwithstanding all the al- 
liances by which he has fortified him- 
self, I have very little doubt as to the 
mode in which it will terminate. 
ume Prussians, * — pe 

urtembergers, an e peopie 
Baden, have all been ised repre- 
sentative constitutions by their prin- 
ces. The fulfilment of these promises 
has been deferred from year to year ; 
abd, in some instances, this has been 
accompanied with measures of royal 
violence, and testifications of pop 

i , which leave but too much 
reason to doubt, whether the result 
of the a ing Congress at Dus- 
selsdorf, will be more soothing to the 
general mind than those of the similar 
meetings which have already been held 
at Frankfort and Vienna. 

The paoa Tien — yet been 
suggested itical writers in 
Germany, ae. I Tini all alike vi- 
sionary and impracticable. The best 
of all these authors, Scheffer, whose 
book you should certainly read, pro- 
poses, very seriously, the establish- 
ment of a great national confederacy, 
to consist of all the German States, 
excepting Austria and Bavaria. The 
princes of these countries, he observes, 
should not be permitted to join the 
confederacy, for several reasons— Their 
subjects are not all Germans ; and the 
greater part of their territories have 


always been accustomed to a mere mi- of 


tary government. But has Mr Sehef- 
fer forgotten the difficulties which 
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must, in any case, attend the estab- 
lishment of a confederacy of Indepen- 
dent States? or does he conceal from 
himself how these difficulties 
must, in the t instance, be in- 
creased by the determined opposition 
of the first and third power in Ger- 
many ? to say nothing of the insuper- 
able objections which all Saxons and 
Hanoverians will feel to the erection of 
a system which could not fail to add 
new weight to the already odious su- 
periority of Prussia. The thing is 
quite impossible—I do not hesitate to 
say so, although I am quite sensi- 
ble that I have no better plan to sug- 
gest. 

Something, however, must be 
done. If Frederick-William, and 
Prince Hardenberg, and the petty 
Princes of Wurtem and Baden, 
do not hasten to do what they have 
promised, the work will very soon be 
taken out of their hands. The na- 
tional independence of Germany is an 
object of much concern to every en- 
lightened German,—but civil rights, 
and internal repose, are yet dearer to 
him. The privil of the nobility 
must, in the first place, be lessened,— 
commerce must be rendered honour- 
able,—and every part of the educated 
and enlightened people must some- 
how find its organ in the deliberative 
assembly of the State. All this has 
been. solemnly ised and patiently 
waited for. e silence which at pre- 
sent prevails, is the best proof that the 
public of ern are firm, resolved, 
and confident. Let the Congress of 
Dusselsdorf do their duty, and all is 
well. If not, the time shall soon 
have gone by, when restitution might 
have prevented the necessity of re- 


if the Germans have a Revolution, 
it will, I hope and trust, be calm and 
rational, when compared with that of 
the French. Its precursors have not 
been, as in France, ridicule, raillery, 
derision, impiety ; but sober reflec- 
tion, Christian confidence, and manly 
resolutions, gathered and confirmed 
by the experience of many sorrowful 
ears. The sentiment is so universal- 
y diffused—so seriously established— 
80 irresistible in its unity,—that I 
confess I should be greatly delighted, 
but not very much astonished, to hear 
the mighty work being accomplish- 
ed almost without resistance, and en- 
tirely without outrage. 
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THE FAIRIES. 
4 Dream-like remembrance of a Dream. 


Ir chanced three merry Fairies met 

On the bridge of a mountain rivulet, 
Whose hanging arch thro’ the misty spray, 
Like a little Lunar Rainbow lay, 

With turf and flowers a pathway meet, 
For the twinkling of unearthly feet, 

For bright were the flowers as their golden 


treases, 
And the turf as their Elfin-dresses. 
Aye the water o'er the Linn 

Was mocking, with a gleesome din, 

The small aped — as it — 
In peals from these night-wandering Folk ; 
While the stream danced on with a tinkling 


tune, 
All happy to meet by a blink o' the moon. 
Now laughing louder than before, 
They strove to deaden that ceaseless roar ; 
And, when vanquished was the water fall, 
Loudly they shouted, one and all, i 
Like the chorus of a Madrigal, — 
Till the glen awoke from its midnight trance, 
And o'er the hills in flight-like dance, 
Was all the troop of echoes driven, 
This moment on earth, and that in heaven. 


From the silent heart of a hollow Yew, 
The Owi sailed forth with bk — ee : 
And his w eyes right 
With — To the * moonlight, 

' As hovering white, and still as snow, 

He caught a glance of the things below, 
All burning on the bridge like fire 

In the sea-green glow of their wild attire. 

** Halloo! Halloo! tu-whit ! tu-whoo !” 
Cried the gleesome Elves, and away they flew, 
With mimic shriek, sob, cry, howl, 

In headlong chase of the frightened Owl. 
With many a buffet they drove him onward, 
Now — him up, now pressed bim down- 


They scorer his horns, and with many a 
tweak, 

Around and around they skrewed his beak ; 

On his back they beat with a birch-spray flail, 

And they tore the long feathers from his tail ; 

Then, like warriors mounted in their pride, 

Behind his wings behold them ride ! 

And shouting, unto the war, 

Each waving his soft plume-scymitar ; 

A war of laughter, not of tears, 

The wild-wood's harmless Cuirassiers. 


Thro’ the depth of Ivy on the wall 

(The sole remains of old Greystock Hall) 
The Screamer is driven, half scared to death; 
And the gamesome Fairies, all out of breath, 
Their tiny robes in the air arranging 

And kisses in their flight ex ing ; 
Now slowly with the soft wind stealing 
Right onwards, round about now wheeling, 
Like leaves blown off in gusty weather, 

To the rainbow-bridge all flock together ; 
And lo! on the green moss all alight, 
Like a cluster of Gokdiinches mingling bright. 


[April 
What feats the Fairy Creatures ! 
Now seeming of the height — 
And, folding the moss in fast embraces, 
They Pee o'er the Bridge with their love- 


Now banging like the fearless flowers 

By their tiny arms in the Cataract showers, 

Swung back and forward with delight, 

Like serie in the spray-shower burning 
right : 

Then they dropt at once into the Pool 

A moment gone ! then beautiful 

Ascending on slow-hovering wing, 

As if with darkness dallying, 

They rose again, through the smiling air, 

To their couch of moss and flow’rets fair, 

And rooted lay in silence there. 

Down into the profound 

Slid the stream without a sound ! 

A charm had hushed the thundering shocks, 

And stillness the blackened rocks. 

"T was fit, where these fair things were lying, 

No sound, save of some Zephyr sighing, 

Should stir the gentle Solitude ! 

The mountain’s night-voice was subdued 

To far-off music faint and dim, 

From Nature’s heart a holy hymn ! 

Nor was that Universal Strain 

Through Fairy-bosoms breathed in vain ; 

Entranced in joy the Creatures lay, 

Listening the music far away, 

Till One the deep’ning silence broke, 

And thus in song-like murmurs spoke. 


Mountain Foiry. 


** Soon as the lingering Sun was gone, 

I sailed away from my sparry dioe; 

Mine own cool, silent, — dwelling. 
Below the roots of the huge Hylvellyn. 

As onwards like a thought I flew, 

From my wings fast fell the pearly dew, 
Sweet ef orbs of lucid ray 

Rimng and setting on my way, 

As if I had been some Plane, fair, 

That ruled its own bright atmosphere. 

* O beauteous sight !* the Shepherd cried, 
To tne Shepherd slumbering at his side,—- 
* Look where the Mountain-Fairy flies !* 
But e'er he had opened his heavy eyes, 

I had flown o'erGrassmere's moonlight flood, 
And the rustling swing of old Rydal- Wood, 
And sunk down "mid the heather-bells 

On the shady side of sweet Furness-Fells. 
"T'was but one soft wave o' my wing ! 

A start and an end to my journeying. 

One moment's rest in a spot so dear,— 

For the Moonlight was sleeping on Winder- 


mere, 
And I saw in that long streak of light 
The joy and the sadness of the night, 
And mine eyes, in sooth, began to fill, 
So beautiful that Lake so still— 
So motionless its gentle breast— 
Save where, just rocking in their rest, 
A crowd of water-lilies lay 
Like stars amid the milky way. 


But what had I with the Lake to do? 
So off to the misty bills 1 flew, 
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And in dark ravines, and creviced rocks, 
With my finger I counted my thousand flocks, 
And each little Lamb by name I blest, 

As snow-white they lay in their innocent rest. 
When I saw some weak cold tottermg Lamb 
Recline 'gainst the side of its piti 
Who seemed to have some i 


Sank faintly-bleating into sleep. 
ee ee ee sue 
Where the herbs that hold the poison grew; 


And I bade serial beagles rave, 
And the horn twang through the Felon'scave, 
Then buried hira with Famine in his grave. 


The Raven sat upon Langdale-Peak 

With crusted blood on his ebon-beak, 

And I dashed him headlong from the steep, 
While the murderer croaked in his sullen sleep. 
Away I sailed by the Eagle's nest, 

And the Eaglets couched warm beneath her 


For her 
And I 


F ig-top, like a falling Star, 
Sean drabdem through the mists far 


WwW 

And with folded wings and feet earth-bound 

I felt myself standing o'er the sound 

Of this Waterfall, and with joy espied 

A Sister-Elf at either side, \ 

My Tale is told—nor strange nor new— 

Now, sweet Lady Bright-Eyes ! what say 
you ?" 


As some wild Night-Flower thro’ the dew, 
Looks to the Moon with freshened hue, 
When a wandering breath of air 

Hath lifted up its yellow hair, 

And its own little glade grows bright 

At the soft revcalment of its light, 
Upspning, so sudden and so sweet, 

The MocN TAIN FAIRY to her feet; 
And, looking round her with a smile, 
&lent the riper gros awhile, 
Uneertain what — should burst 
Jn music from her spirit first, 
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Till, like a breath breathed clear from 
Heaven, 

To her at once a voice was given, 

And thro’ the tune the s arose 

AU EN ant dew che eats ot the 
ose. 


Cottage Fairy. 

‘6 Sisters! I have seen this night 
A hundred te burn bright, 
And a thousand happy faces shining 
Inthe ing blaze, and thegleam declining. 
1 care not I for the stars above, 
The lights on earth are the lights I love: 
Let Venus bless the Evening-air, 
Uprise at morn Prince Lucifer, 
But those little tiny stars be mine 
That thro’ the softened copse-wood shine, 
With beauty crown the — hill, 
And glimmer o'er the sylvan rill, 
Where stands the Peasant's ivied negt, 
And the huge mill-wheel is at rest. 
From out the honeysuckle’s bloom 
— gian into that laughing room, 

en, like a hail-drop, on the pane 
Pattering, I stilled the din again, 
While every startled eye looked up; 
And, half-raised to her lips the cup, 
The rosy Maiden's look met mine! 
But I veiled mine eyes with the silken twine 
Of the small wild roses clustering thickly, 


Then to her seat ing quickly, 
She ’gan to talk with bashful glee 
Of Fairies ‘neath the wood Tree 


Dancing by moonlight, and she blest 

Gently z silent Land of rest. 

The Infants playing on the floor, 

At these wild words their sports gave o'er, 

And asked where lived the Cottage-Fairy ? 

The maid replied, * She loves to tarry 

Oftimes beside our UT hearth, 

And joins in little Children's mirth 

When they are gladly innocent ; 

And sometimes beneath the leafy Tent, 

That murmurs round our Cottage-door, 

Our overshadowing Sycamore, 

We see her dancing in a ring, 

And hear the blessed Creature sing— 

A Creature full of gentleness, 

Rejoicing in our iness.’ 

Then plucked I a wreath with many a gem 

Burning—a flowery Diadem ; 

And through the wicket with a glide 

I slipped, and sat me down beside 

The yo of those Infants fair, 

And ed the blossoms round her hair. 

* Who placed these flowers on William's 
head ?' 

His little one Sister said, 

* A wreath not so bright and gay 

Crowned me, upon the morn of May, 

Queen of that sunny Holiday. 

The tiny Monarch laughed aloud 

With pride among the loving crowd, 

And, with my shrillest voice, I lent 

A chorus to their merriment ; 

Then with such murmur as a Bee 

Makes, from a flower-cup suddenly 

Borne off into the silent sky, 

I skimmed away, and with deligk 
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Sailed down the calm stream of the night, — In a moment all as death was still : 
Till gently, as a flake of Snow, Then, like an echo in a Hill 
Once more I drept on earth below, Far off one melancholy strain ! 
And girdled as with a rainbow zone, Too heavenly pure to rise again,— 
The Cot beloved I call mine own. And all alone the dreamer stood 
Beside the disenchanted flood, 


*5 Sweet Cot! that on the mountain-side 
Looks to the stars of Heaven with pride, * 
And then flings far its smiling cheer 

O'er the radiant Isles of Windermere, — 
Blest ! ever blest! thy sheltered roof ! 
Pain, grief, and trouble, stand aloof 

From the shadow of thy green Palm-Tree ! 
Let nought from Heaven e'er visit Thee, 
But dews, and rays, and sounds of mirth ; 
And ever may this happy Earth 

Look happiest round thy small domain ! 
Thee were I ne'er to see again, 

Methinks that agony and strife 

Would fall even on & Fairy's life, 

And nought should ever bless mine eyes 
Save the dream of that vanished Paradise. 
—The hush'd bee-hives were still as death — 
And the sleeping Doves held fast their breath, 
Nestling r on the thatch ; 

With my wing-tip I raised the latch, 

And there that lovely Lady shone, 

In silence sitting all alone, 

Beside the 

And ever as she 
On his calm forehead white as snow ; 

I rock'd the cradle to and fro, 

As on the broom a Linnet's nest 

Swings to the mild wind from the west ; 
And oft his little hands and breast, 

With warm and dewy lips I kist. 

* Sweet Fairy ! the Mother said, 
And down she knelt as if che prayed — 
While glad was I to hear our name 
Bestowed on such a beauteous frame, 

And with my wings I hid mine eyes, 

Till I saw the weeping kneeler rise 

From her prayer in holy extacies !” 

The COTTAGE FAIRY ceased; and Night, 
That seem'd to feel a calm delight 

In the breath of that sweet-warbling tongue, 
Was sad at closing of the song, 

And all her starry eyne look'd dull, 

Of late so brightly beautiful ; 

Till on the Fox-glove’s topmost cup 

The FAIRY OF THE LAXE leapt up, 

And with that gorgeous column swinging, 
By fits a low wild prelude singing, 

And gracefully on tip-toe standing, 

With outstretched arm, as if commanding, 
The beauty of the Night again 

Revived beneath her heavenly strain.— 
Low, sad, and wild, were the tones I heard, 
Like the opening song of the hidden Bird, 
E’er music steeps th’ Italian vales 

From the heart of a thousand Nightingales; 
But words were none; the balmy air 

Grew vocal round that Elfin fair, 

And, like her fragrant breath, the song 
Dropp'd dewily from that sweet tongue, 
But 'twas a language of her own, 


To human sense unknown ; 
Aad while in blissful reverie 
My soul lived on that melody, 

7 


That rolled the rocky banks along 

With its own dull, slow, mortal a 

— What wafted off the Fairies ? hush ! 
—— down the glen—crush.— 


ddr seas Kp Coud ioka; 

e Pine ring pel ag e groaning Oak! 
Ayila zia Deer 
An Rydal-mere's white-flashing flood 
There comes thro' the mist an angry roar, , 
Loud as from the great sea-shore. 
Well, I ween, the Feiries knew 
The clouds that the sudden tempest brew, 
And had heard far-off the raging rills, 
As they leapt down from a hundred hills, — 
And the ghostlike moan that wails and raves 
From the toppling crags and the sable 

caves⸗ — 

Eꝰer the night-storm in his wrath doth come, 
And bids each meaner sound be dumb— 
So they sailed away to the land of rest, 


Each to the spot that it loved the best, 
And left our noisy world! * * è * 
N. 
— A" — 


THE ENIGHTS ERRANT. 
No II. 
i «s MANSY vig oder 5 


Ir seems as if colonies had alwa 
been the chief means by which civili- 
zation is extended and improved. 

The colonies which proceed from 
civilized states carry with them the 
experience and acquirements of the 
mother country; and the nature of 
their situation enables them to cut 
themselves off from the influence of 
its prejudices. 

The Phenicians and Egyptians, 
who established themselves on the 
coast of Greece, and from whom that 
country derived all its civilization, had 
observed in their native land the bad 
effects of a priesthood—monopolizers 
at once of knowledge and power ; and 
they took care that no similar estab- 
lishment should find room in their 
new possessions. Hence, most pro- 
bably, the iminense superiority of the 
Greeks in science and in art, over those 
more ancient nations which were their 
first instructors in both. In Egypt 
all knowledge wes the privileged 
session of one profession, and applied 
solely to its purposes. In Greece, 
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education and knowledge were left 
free to all. Ambition and love of 
fame, those most powerful of all in- 
centives, the only ones which lead to 
truly great things in science and art, 
had no influence in Egypt, but were 
allowed free scope in Greece, and long 
exerted their rightful sway over the 
reason and imagination of all men. 
Whether the Anglo-American col- 
onies shall ever surpass the European 
mother-country in civilization and 
culture of intellect, as much as the 
Greeks did their oriental ancestors ; 
and whether the future advantages of 
America (if such she have) shall owe 
their origin to bold departure from the 
institutions, opinions, prejudices, and 
manners of E —these are ques- 
tions which cannot be answered till 
after the lapse of more centuries than 
one. It is possible, nay it is proba- 
ble, that some thousand years hence, 
the inhabitants of those new) people 
countries may surpass the Europeans 
ef cur time. as miach salices do their 
ancestors—the Franks and Saxons of 
the days of Charlemagne. In their 
turn the Americans may be 
in the same proportion by colonies of 
their own. "There is no end to the 
improvement of intellect. Our species 
may yet be only in the infancy of its 
acquirements. Siz MACROSCOPON. 


No III. 
Facilis descensus Averni. 


Tat the rude man of nature should 
be able, without example or instruc- 
tion, and by his own efforts alone, to 
lift himself from a condition nearly 
resembling that of the brutes, into 
one of elegance and refinement ; that, 
without aid from above or from abroad, 
Centaurs and Lapithae could ever 
fashion themselves into Athenians, I 
have no capacity to believe. If any 
one will shew me by what possible 
means the Iroquese and Guaranis 
could bring themselves even into the 
lowest state of European civilization 
and cultivation, I shall give up my 


cism. 
That a people at once moral and re- 
fined may degrade themselves into a 
horde of barbarians or brutes, 1 have 
no difficulty in conceiving. The civ- 
ilized and virtuous Spartans have sunk 
into savage banditti and become Main- 
ets. The active and intellectual E- 
Vor. III. 
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On the History of the Great Sea Serpent. 
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gyptians have been succeeded by the- 
Kopts. 

So possible, nay so easy, does the 
ruere in pegus appear to me, that I 
see nothing improbable in an opinion 
which some consider as blasphemous. 
After a few centuries have gone over 
their heads, the inhabitants of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Spain, and 
Italy, may be robbers, pirates, spirit- 
less hordes,—devoid of science, art, 
commerce, or industry, or, what is as 
bad, they may become creatures tame, 
unproductive, unenergetic. They may 
retain the externals of refinement, 
with the vicious torpor of the Chinese. 

Sır AGELASTUS. 
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ON THE HISTORY OF THE GREAT SEA 
SERPENT. 


THis animal, like the Kraken (of 
which in our last Number we traced 
the history), is said to shew itself on 
the surface of the ocean only during 
calm weather. It appears at times 
exterided like a vast beam ; at other 
times only shewing different portions 
of its body, and resembling a long 
chain of casks or floats. According to 
the old histories, it is a strange and 
terrible sea monster, which greatly 
deserves to be taken notice of by those 
who are curious to look into the ex- 
traordinary works of nature. The 
first mention which we find made of 
this animal, is in the sacred writings. 
No doubt the Leviathan of Scripture 
is by many commentators considered 
as the whale, but & careful perusal of 
those passages in which it is mention- 
ed, appears to us to lead to a different 
conclusion. Thus, in the 27th chap. 
of Isaiah, verse Ist, it is said, “ In 
that day the Lord, with his sore, and 

eat, and strong sword, shall punish 
eviathan, the piercing serpent, even 
leviathan that crooked serpent; end 
he shall slay the dragon that is in the 
sea," The same animal is alluded to 
in Job, chap. 27. * He divideth the 
sea with his power, and by his under- 
standing he smiteth through the proud. 
By his spirit he hath garnished the 
heavens; his hand hath formed the 
crooked nt.” The appellation of 
‘© crooked” is very characteristic of 
the appearance of the animal, as de- 
scribed by some modern writers. It 
can scarcely be said to apply to the 
whale, which is, sa frequently 
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mentioned in Scripture under its pro- 
per name. 

It does not appear, that the writers 
of Greece and Rome were ay pa 
with any animal which can be con- 
sidered as synonimous with the Great 
Sea Serpent. An amphibious animal 
of t size, which lived chiefly in 
fresh water, is mentioned several 
of these authors. Of this kind was 
that described by Livy in his first 
book of the Punic war, which struck 
such terror into the army of Regulus, 
on the banks of the river Bagrada. 
The same animal is mentioned both 
by Pliny and Valerius Maximus.” It 
was 120 feet in length, killed several 
men, and was found to be almost in- 
vulnerable. A sin story is also 
told by Diodorus Siculus, lib. 3d, of 
an Egyptian serpent, sixty feet long, 
which was brought alive to Alexan- 
dria, as a present to Ptolemy the II. 
This creature was observed to leave the 
water every day to prey upon the cattle 
of the neighbouring farmers. Many 
unsuccessful attacks were made upon 
it, during which several men lost their 
lives, but at last it was surprised in a 
narrow defile-by means of a net made 
of strong ropes, and carried alive to 
Ptolemy's court. 

In modern times the Sea Serpent 
appears to occur chiefly in the north- 
em ocean. It is described at con- 
siderable length, though with some 
circumstances of exaggeration, by Eric 
Pontoppidan, to whose work we have 
already had occasion so frequently to 
refer. He observes, that in all his 
inquiries concerning it, he has hardly 
spoken to one intelligent person of the 
Manor of Nordland, who did not give 
the strongest assurances of its exist- 
ence ; and many of the northern trad- 
érs think it is as ridiculous to be ques- 
tioned regarding the Great Serpent, 
as if they were asked, whether there 
be such fish as Cod or Eel. Along 
the Norwegian coast it is known by 
the names of Soe Ormen and Aaale 
Tust. The following letter from the 
Hon. Captain Lawrence de Ferry to 
Reutz of Bergen, serves to illustrate 
the history of this animal. 

** The latter end of August, in the year 
1746, as I was on a voyage, in my return 
from Trundheim, in a very calm and hot 
day, having a mind to put in to Molde, it 
happened that when we were arrived with 


_ © Hist. Nat. lib. viii. cap. xiv. Val. Max. 
lib. i cap. ult 
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my vessel within six English miles of the 
aforesaid Molde, being at a place called 
Jule-Nees, as I was reading in a book, I 
heard a kind of murmuring voice from a- 
mongst the men at the oars, who were eight 
in number, and observed that the man at the 
helm kept off from the land. Upon this I 
inquired what was the matter, and was in- 
formed that there was a Sea-Snake before 
us. I then ordered the man at the helm to 
keep to the land again, and to come up with 
this creature, of which I had heard so many 
stories. "Though the fellows were under 
some apprehension, they were obliged to 
obey my orders. In the mean time, this 
Sea-Snake passed by us, and we were ob- 
liged to tack the vessel about to get nearer 
toit As the snake swam faster than we 
could row, I took my gun, that was ready 
, and fired at it; on this he imme- 

iately under the water. We row- 

ed to the place wher@ it sunk down, which 
in the calm might easily be observed, 
and lay upon our oars, thinking it would 


come up again to the surface ; ever it 
did not. en the Snake plunged down, 
the water appeared thick and red; perha: 


tance being very little. The head of this 
Snake, which it held more than two feet 
above the surface of the water, resembled 
that of a horse. It was of a ish colour, 
and the mouth was quite black and very 
large. Jt had black eyes, and a long white 
mane that hung down from the neck to the 
surface of the water. Besides the head and 
neck, we saw seven or eight folds or coils of 
this Snake, which were very thick, and as 
far as we could guess, there was about a 
fathom distance between each fold. I re- 
lated this affair in a certain company where 
there was a person of distinction present, 
who desired that I would communicate to 
him an authentic detail of all that happen- 
ed ; and for this reason, two of my sailors, 
who were present at the same time and 
lace when I saw this monster, namely 
Secun Pederson me "e Nicholas 
Nicholson Anglewigen, appear in 
court to declare on oath the truth of every 
i herein set forth; and I desire 
the favour of an attested copy of the said 
descriptions. I remain, sir, your obliged 
servant, (Signed) — L. DE FERRY. 
Bergen, 21st February 1751. 


Its.exact dimensions do not seem to 
be accurately known. According to 
some accounts it attains the enormous 
length of 100 fathoms, or 600 English 
feet, but such a measurement, in all 
probability, much exceeds the truth. 
It is frequently mentioned by the 
northern poets, particularly Peter Dass, 
whose poetical description of it, com- 
mencing with 
+ Om Soe-ormen veed jeg ey nogen Beskeed,”” 
is well known. 
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In the curious description of Nor- 
way, by Jonas Ramus, there is the fol- 
lowing 


was in very calm weather; and so soon as 
the sun appeared, and the wind blew a lit- 
tle, it shot away just like a coiled cable that 
is suddenly thrown out by the sailors ; and 
they observed that it was some time in 
stretching out its many folds. Olaus Mag- 
nus, in his Hist. Sept. lib. xxi. c. 24, 

of a Norwegian Snake 80 feet long, but not 
eeepc mado ir * Est in littori- 
bus Norwegici is shaded coloris, longi- 
tudine xl cubitorum, et amplius ripa d 
situdinem infantis brachii ns, ^ 

With regard to this last mentioned 
animal, we are entirely of Pontoppi- 
dan's opinion, that there must have 

some mistake in the measure- 
ment, as the thickness of a child's arm 
is quite disproportioned to such a 

. The existence of the animal 
iteelf we can scarcely doubt, as Olaus 
affirms, ** Hunc vermem sepius vidi, 
ab ejus tactu, nautarum informatione, 
abstinens." There is, in all probabi- 
lity, some typographical error. 

It ap , from several es in 
the works of the Scandinavian writers, 
that there is a current belief in the 
existence of a great serpent of an am- 
phibious nature, which, like that men- 
tioned by the ancient historians, does 
not confine its depredations to the wa- 
ter. Whether this animal should be 
considered as synonimous with the 
great Sea Serpent, which, accordin 
to some accounts recently receiv 
from America, is also reported to have 
been observed on shore, or otherwise, 
it is not at present — determine. 
According to Pontoppidan, it is said, 
by the people who inhabit the Nor- 
wegian coast, that the latter species is 
not generated in the sea, but on the 
land ; and that when they become so 
large that they cannot easily move 
upon the ground, they go into the sea 
and attain their full growth. In fa- 
vour of this tradition, we may quote 
the following passage from the Mun- 
dus Mirabilis of Happelius : 

+ Nicolaus Gramius, minister at Londen 
m Norway, gives, 16th Jan. anno 1656, of 
such a serpent, the following account, from 
the report of Gulbrandi Hougsrud and 
Olaus Anderson, that they had seen, in the 
last autumnal inundation, a large water ser- 
pent, or worm, in the Speriler Sea ; and it 
believed that i i 
Mics, and had been hitherto hid in the river 


Bang. As soon as it reached the shore of 
this river, it proceeded, on the dry land, to 
the Speriler Sea; it appeared like a mighty 
mast, and whatever stood in its way was 
thrown down—even the very trees and huts; 
the people were terrifled with its hissing 
and frightful roaring ; and almost all the 
fish, in the aforesaid sea, were devoured or 
drove away by it. The inhabitants of Odale 
were so terrified at this monster, that none 
would venture to go to the sea to follow 
their customary fishing and wood-trade, nor 
would any body walk along the shore. At 
the end of the autumn, before the waters 
———— this monster was seen at a dis- 
tance, and, its enormous size, pal ag 
every poar: ia head was as big as an 
head, and the thickness of its body, as far 
as the same appeared above water, was like 
a tun; the length of the whole body was 
vast; it reached, as far as the spectators 
could judge, the length of three Norway 
dannen-trees, and rather exceeded.” 

An amphibious serpent, equally ter- 
rific, is described by Olaus Magnus in 
his xxvii. chapter : 

** Those that visit the coasts of Norway 
tell us of a very phenomenon, name- 
ly, that there is in these seas a snake 200 
feet long, and 20 feet round, which lives in 
the hollows of the rocks, and under the 
cliffs, abeut Bergen, and out in the 
moonlight nights to devour calves, sheep, 
and swine; or else it goes to the sea, and 
catches star-fish, crabs, &c. It has a inane 
two feet long ; it is covered with scales, and 
has fiery eyes; it disturbs ships, and raises 
itself up like a mast, and sometimes snaps 
some of the men from the deck." 

We consider it extremely improba- 
ble, that so great a change in the ha- 
bits of any animal should take place, 
as that presumed, by the alleged fact 
of the Great Snake dwelling in the 
deep only, after having attained a con- 
siderable degree of maturity. Such 
changes never take place without cor- 
responding alterations in the most im- 
portant ns and functions of the 
animal itself, and alterations of that 
nature have never been observed to 
occur in any of the snake tribe, or 
among cetaceous animals. It is soarce- 
ly more probable, that it should be 
even an occasional inhabitant of the 
land, although it is very likely that it 
possesses the power of living for a long 
period of time in moist or marshy 
— or even among rocks, if acci- 

entally deserted by the waters. Such 
accounts must have originated in the 
circumstance of some great snake hav- 
ing been carried on shore by unusually 
high tides, or forced, by the inundation 
of a river, into the wet grounds in its 
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vicinity.* We shall return — Sea- 
Serpent, more properly so . 

The animal V reacribed by Paul E- 
gede, as seen by him during his se- 
cond voyage to Greenland, must have 
been of this kind. 

** July 6th, a most hideous sea-monster 
was seen, which reared itself so high above 
the water, that its head overtopped our 
mainsail. It had a long pointed nose, out 
of which it spouted like a whale. Instead 
of fins, it had broad flaps like wings ; 
its body seemed to be grown over with shell- 
work, and its skin very and uneven; 
it was like a serpent behind, and 
when it dived into the water again, it - 
ed itself backwards, and raised its tail above 
He ERIT — 

The above account is the only one 
with which we are acquainted: in 
which the Sea-Snake is said to spout 
water like the whale. It is indeed 
singular, that that character has not 
been more frequently remarked ; and 
this omission induces us to suppose it 
not improbable, that two kinds of ani- 
mals exist, bearing a general resem- 
blance to each other, to both of which 
the name of Sea-Snake has been ap- 
plied. The Orkney animal, afterwards 
Mentioned, appears, from the testi- 
mony of different witnesses, to have 
been provided with air-holes and a 
mim prinia neck, and, consequently, 
with lungs; from which it follows, 
that it must frequently have had oc- 
casion to spout out water after the 
manner of the more common cetaceous 
animals, The Great Serpent, recent-. 
ly seen off the American coast, was 
sometimes visible, about the same place, 
for an entire day, but was not observ- 
ed to exert any such faculty. If that 
character, as mentioned in the Green- 
Jand relation, was not the result of 
some deception, it may be concluded, 
that the animal described by Egede 
differed considerably from those usual- 
ly observed in the North Sea, which 
have never been described as possessed 
of such a power, although various ac- 
counts agree in stating, that when 
_ they approach, they cause a great agi- 

tation in the water, and sometimes 
make it run like the current et a mill. 
It has been said to shed its skin an- 
nually, like the Land-Snake ; and at 
Kopperwiig; in Norway, it was affirm- 
ed, that a cover for a table was made 


* Petrus Undalinus makes mention of 
Juge water-snakes being occasionally ob- 


served in some of the Norwegian Lakes.— 
“on, vii. p. 36, 
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of one of these skins. This report ex- 
cited the curiosity of Pontoppidan, 


who was anxious to know the truth, 
and accordingly wrote for proper in- 
formation; but he could learn no- 
thing of it. He was, however, in- 
formed, that in 1720, a Sea-Snake had 
lain for some time in a creek near that 
place ; that it came there at high wa- 
ter, a narrow channel about 
seven or eight feet broad, but went 
away, after lying there a whole week, 
and left behind it a skin, which the 
informer, whose name was Korlack 
Korlacksen, declared he saw and han- 
died. It lay with one end under wa- 
ter in the creek, and how long it was 
could not be determined. The creek, 
within the channel, was several fa- 
thoms deep, and the skin lay stretched 
out & great way ; but one end having 
been floated on shore by the tide, 
lay there for a long time, and was seen 
by every one. This skin was of a 
soft and slimy consistence, as the body 
of the animal! itself is also said to be, 
according to some accounts. Thus a 
party of Norwegian sailors once caught 
a gung one, and laid it upon the deck 
of their vessel, where it lay till they were 
obliged to throw it overboard, owing to 
the insupportable fetor which ema- 
nated from a soft and viscid slime, to 
which its body was pertly dissolved.* 
All the accounts which we have read 
apree in this, that the slightest gust of 
wind is particularly hateful to this 
animal, and immediately causes it to 
sink to the bottom of the sea. This 


* « We have the same account from Pere 
Labat, of a small Sea-Serpent about four 
feet long, and as thick as a man's arm. His 
words are, * Nous l'attachames au mát 
aprés l'avoir assommé pour voir quelle 
figure il auroit le lendeniain. Nous con- 
numes combien nótre bonheur avoit été 
grand, de n'avoir point touché a ce poisson, 
qui sans doüte nous auroit tous empoison- 
nez. Car nous trouvames le matin qu'il 
s'étoit entierement dissous en une eau ver- 
datre et puante, qui avoit coulé sur le 
pont, sans qu'il restat presque autre chose, 
que la peau et la reste, quoi qu'il nous eut 
paru le soir fort ferme et fort bon. Nous 
conclumes, ou que ce poisson étoit empoi- 
sonné par accident, ou que de sa nature ce 
n'étoit qu'un composé de venin. Je crois 


que c'étoit quelque vi marin J'en ay 
peus à padece posean et autres gens 

e mer, sans avoir jamais pu étre bien 
eclairci de ce que je voulois scavoir touchant 
ce poisson.” Nouveaux Voyages aux Isles 
Frangoises de l'Amerique, tom. 5, cap. xiv. 
p. 335.” Pontopp. vol. 2, p. 201. 
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bably arises from the inconvenience 
Feralting from the waves at the sur- 
face, and the strong power which a 
swell wonid exert upon a body of such 
great length and comparative slender- 
ness. According to Pontoppidan, a 
great Sea-Snake was seen at Amunds 
Vaagen, in Nordfiord, a few years be- 
fore he wrote. It came in between 
the rocks, probably at high water, and 
died there, and — the 
ighbouring air for a long time. A 
similar animal was seen in the island 


occurred in other places. The Sea- 
Snake, it is said, possesses a very quick 
scent, and has been observed to fly 
from the smell of castor. On this ac- 
count, the Norwegian fishermen, dur- 
ing the warm summer months, when 
it is moet likely to shew itself, are 
frequently provided with this sub- 
stance when they go to sea; and when 
they apprehend the near approach of 
one of these monsters, they sprinkle a 
little on all sides overboard. The 
same device is said by Debes to be re- 
sorted to by the boetmen around the 
Feroe Isles, as a protection against the 
Trold-Whale, a mischievous species, 
which likewise dreads the shavings of 
juniper-wood. Many curious anec- 
dotes, concerning the power of castor, 
may be found in the writings of Tho- 
olinus. 

The Bishop of Bergen mentions, 
that he has been informed by the 
northern traders, that the sea-snake 
sometimes throws itself across a boat 
in such a manner as to sink it by its 
weight. One n, in particular, 
informed him, that he has been near 

h to some of these animals to 
feel their smooth skin ; and he added, 
that sometimes they will raise up their 

ightful heads, and snap a man out of 
a t, without hurting the rest; 
* but this,” says the bishop, “ I will 
not affirm for a truth, because it is not 
certain that they are a fish of up 
Perhaps this animal may be aliu ed 
to by the prophet Amos: ** And though 
they hide themselves in the top of 
Carmel, I will search and take them 
out thence; and though they be hid 
from my sight in the bottom of the 
sea, thence will I command the ser- 
pent, and he shall bite them."— Chap. 
ix. v. 3. Its motion is said to be ex- 
ceedingly rapid, and is compared by 
one Norwegian poet to the flight of an 
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arrow from a bow. When perceived 
by the fishermen, they generally row 
away in the direction of the sun, which 
favours their escape, as the creature 


‘cannot perceive them when its head is 


turned towards that luminary. 

s [t is said, that they sometimes fling 
themselves in a wide circle round a boat, so 
that the men are surrounded on all sides. 
This snake, I observed before, generally ap- 
pears on the water in folds or coils; and 
the fishermen, from a known custom in that 
case, never row towards the openings, or 
those places where the body is not seen, but 
is concealed under the water; if they did, 
the snake would raise itself up, and overset 
the boat. On the contrary, they row full 
against the highest part that is visible, which 
makes the snake immediately dive; and 
thus they are released from their fears. This 
is their method when they cannot avoid 
them ; but when they see one of these crea- 
tures at a distance, row away with all 
their might (by which they sometimes injure 
their health) towards the shore, or into a 
creek where it cannot follow them."* 

When they are overtaken, without 
being provided with any castor, their 
only resource is to throw a scuttle or 
any light thing at it, which frequently 
has the effect of making it dive and 
take another course. 

We come now to the more modern 
instances of the occurrence of this sin- 
gular animal. The following letter 
from the Rev. Mr Maclean of Small 
Isles to the Secretary of the Wernerian 
Natural History Society, will be deem- 
ed sufficient to dispel the doubts of 
those who feel less inclined than our- 
selves, to pues some degree of confl- 
dence in the accounts of the earlier 

“ Eigg Island, 24th April 1809. 

** SrR, — Your letter of the Ist instant I 

received, and would have written in answer 


thereto sooner, had I not thought it desir- . 


able to examine others relative to the ani- 
mal of which you wish me to give a parti- 
cular account. 

** According to my best recollection, I 
saw it in June 1808, not on the coast of 
Eigg, but on that of Coll. Rowing along 
that coast, I obsesved, at about the distance 
of half a mile, an object to windward, which 
gradually excited astonishment. At first 
view, it appeared like a small rock. Know- 
ing there was no rock in that situation, I 
fixed my eyes on it close. Then I saw it 
elevated considerably above the level of the 
sea, and, after a slow movement, distinctly 
perceived one of its eyes. — viros 
unusual appearance and magnitude of the 
animal, I steered so as to be at no great 


* Nat. Hist. ef Norway, vol. ii, p. 203. 
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distance from the shore. When nearly in a 
line betwixt it and the shore, the monster, 
directing its head (which still continued 
above water) towards us, plunged violently 
under water. Certain that he was in chace 
of us, we plied hard to get ashore. Just as 
we leaped out on a rock, taking a station as 
high as we conveniently » We saw it 
coming rapidly under water towards the 
stern of our boat. When within a few yards 
of the boat, finding the water shallow, it 
raised its monstrous head — water, and, 
a winding course, ith apparent 
FAR gods the — — 
lay, and where the monster seemed in dan- 
ger of being imbayed. It continued to 
move off, with its head above water, and 
with the wind, for about half a mile, before 
we lost sight of it. Its head was rather 
broad, of a form somewhat oval. Its neck 
somewhat smaller. Its shoulders, if I can 
so term them, considerably broader, and 
thence it tapered towards the tail, which last 
it kept p low in the water, so that a 
view of it not be taken so distinctly às 
I wished. It had no fin that I could per- 
ceive, and seemed to me to move progres- 
sively by undulation up and down. Its 
length I believed to be from 70 to 80 feet. 
When nearest to me, it did not raise its 
head wholly above water, so that the neck 
being under water, I could ive no shin- 
ing filaments thereon, if it had any. Its 
ive motion under water I took to be 
rapid, from the shortness of the time it took 
to come up to the boat. When the head 
was above water, its motion was not near so 
quick ; and when the head was most elevat- 
ed, it appeared evidently to take a view of 
distant objects. 

* About the time I saw it, it was seen 
about the island of Canna.* The crews of 
thirteen fishing-boats, I am told, were so 
much terrified at its appearance, that th 
in a body fled from it to the nearest cree 
for safety. On the passage from Rum to 
Canna, the crew of one boat saw it coming 
towards them with the wind, and its head 
high above water. One of the crew pro- 
nounced its head as large as a little boat, 
and each of its eyes as large as a plate. The 
men were much terrified, but the monster 
— them no molestation. From those 
who saw it, I could get no interesting parti- 
culars additional to those above mpi eiie 
I remain, Sir, &c. 

(Signed) Donatp MACLEAN.” 


A few months after the appearance 
of this animal off the Island of Coll, 
the dcad body of a monstrous Sea-Snake 
was found driven on shore on Stronsa, 
one of the Orkney Isles. It measured 
fifty-five feet in length, and about ten 
feet in circumference, and was fur- 
nished with a kind of' mane or ri 
of bristles, which extended from the 
shoulder to within two feet and a half 
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of the tail. These bristles, while 
moist, were luminous in the dark ; 
and it was provided with finsor swim- 
ming paws, which measured four feet 
and a half in length, and in shape re- 
sembled the wing of a' goose without 
feathers.* This monster was seen and 
examined by many individuals, who 
all agree in regard to its great size and 
general appearance. It remained en- 
tire for some time, but separated be~ 
fore any correct drawing or detailed 
description could be obtained.t 

We shall conclude this investigation 
by presenting our readers with an ac- 
count of the liest and one of the most 
satisfactory instances of the ap ce 
of the Great Sea Serpent, off the Ame- 
rican coast. This we are fortunately 
enabled to do, by means of a very jue 
dicious report published by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Linnean Society 
of New England, to collect all the evi- 
dence which could be obtained on the 
subject. 

In the month of August 1817, it was 

nerally reported, that a i singu- 

animal, of prodigious size, had been 
frequently seen in the harbour of Glou- 
cester, Cape Ann, about thirty miles 
from Boston. In general appearance 
it resembled a serpent, and was said to 
move with astonishing rapidity. It 
was visible only in sale and bright 
weather, and floated on the surface of 
the water like a number of buoys or 
casks following each other in a line. 
Such was the general description given 
of this animal, betwixt which, and the 
accounts by the Norwegians, our read- 
ers will not fail to observe a striking 
coincidence. 

In the report to which we have re~ 
ferred, the affidavits of a great many 
people of unblemished character are 
collected concerning it, which leaves 
no room to apprehend any thing like 
deceit. These statements, as might 

* [n this character it with the 
Great Sea Snake seen by Egede the mis- 
sionary. 

+ The accounts of this si creature 
are contained in the affidavits made before 
the Justices of the Peace for the county, by 
men of character and respectability. For 
several interesting iculars concerning ite 
anatomical structure, we refer the reader 
to Dr Barclay's paper on the subject, pub- 
lished in the first volume of the Wernerian 
Society’s Memoirs. Sir Everard Home 
seemed to consider the Orkney animal as a 

ualus maximus, but this opinion 1s gene- 

y regarded as erroneous. 
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naturally be anticipated, do not agree 
in every minute particular, as the ap- 
pearance of the animal would neces- 
sarily assume various aspects, accord- 
ing to its position, the extent of its 
body visible at one puis and the ra- 

idity of its motion ; but in regard to 
E. sa size and snake-like form they 


all — 

The person who makes the first de- 
position saw it for nearly half an hour, 
at a distance of 250 yards when near- 
est. At that distance he could not 
take in the two extremes with his glass 
at one view. He saw eight different 
portions or bunches, which he consi- 
ders as caused by the vertical motion 
of the animal. The size is not speci- 
fied. The second witness d es, 
that on the 10th day of August he ob- 
served a s marine animal, which 
he believed to be a nt. It con- 
tinued in sight for an hour and a half, 
and moved through the water with 
great rapidity—at the rate of a mile in 
two, or at most three, minutes He 
observed the same animal on the 23d 
of the same month. It then lay per- 
fectly still, extended on the water, and 
thewed about fifty feet of its body. 
Colour dark brown. The third wit- 
-— ee EEE 
judged it to ween eig an 
in feet in len Wi a eed 
formed somewhat like that of a rattle- 
snake, but nearly as large as that of a 
horse. At one time it shewed about 
fifty distinct portions of its body, and 
appeared rough and scaly. He saw 
him on three different days, and on 
the 13th of August it was visible al- 
most the whole day. When it moved 
on the surface of the water, its motion 
was slow, at times playing about in 
circles, and sometimes moving nearly 
straight forward. The fourth witness 
saw it on the 14th August, when it 


shewed about forty feet. When look- 
ing at it through a glass, he saw it 


its mouth, which appeared like 

e mouth of a ence The fifth 
and sixth witnesses also saw it on that 
day, when the latter was within a dis- 
tance of thirty feet. He fired his gun, 
loaded with ball, at its head, and 
thought he must have hit it, as he 
took aim. When he had fired, 
the monster immediately turned round, 
8s if it intended coming towards him, 
but it sunk down, and going directly 
under the boat, made its appearance 


again, at about a hundred vards from 
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the place where it had disappeared. It 
did not seem more shy in consequence 
of the shot, but continued playing on 
the water as before. The seventh 
witness observed it on the 17th day 
of the month, extended on the water 
to the length of from forty to sixty 
feet, with its head raised about a foot 
above the surface. It remained still 
— — and then started off 
with great velocity. Colour very dark. 
The eighth witness saw io the 
evening of the same day; he came 
within two oars length of it, but there 
was not sufficient light to enable him 
to give any description. In length it 
was at least fifty feet, and appeared 
straight. The ninth witness observed 
it the next day, while in a sail boat, 
coming out of a cave, and immediate- 
ly hove to. It passed under the stern 
of the boat, and then turning towards 
him again, it crossed by the boat's bow. 
He saw it fired at, and thought it 
was hit, as it afterwards appeared more 
shy. The oo was considered to be 
about seventy feet. The form of the 
curve, when it turned in the water, 
resembled a staple ; the head seemed 
to approach towards the body for some . 
feet, then the head and tail appeared 
moving rapidly in opposite directions, 
and when these were on parallel lines, 
they appeared not more than two or 
three yards apart. The last deposi- 
tion contained in the American Report, 
being one of the most detailed and 
poe we shall quote it at full 
ength. 


** I, Elkanah Finney of Plymouth, in 
the county of Plymouth, mariner, testify 
and say: That about the 20th of June 
A. D. 1815, being at work near my house, 
which is situated near the sea-shore in Ply- 
mouth, at a called Warren’s Cove, 
where the beach joins the main land; my 
son, a boy, came from the shore, and in- 
formed me of an unusual appearance on the 
surface of the sea in the cove. I paid little 
attention to his story at first; but as he per- 
sisted Lobos ir. that he had seen something 
very re ble, I looked towards the cove, 
where I saw something which appeared to 
the naked eye to be drift sea-weed. 1 then 
viewed it through a ive , and 
was in a moment satisfied that it was some 
aquatic animal, with the form, motion, and 
appearance of which I had hitherto been un- 

uainted. It was about a quarter of a 

Me from the shore, and was moving with 
great rapidity to the northward. It then 
a ed to be about thirty feet in length ; 

e animal went about half a mile to the 
northward ; then turned about, and while 
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eet. He often disappeared, 
five or ten minutes under water. I 
t he was diving or fishing for his 
food. He remained in nearly the same si- 


direction, towards the light-house. I could 
not determine whether its motion was up 
and down, or to the right and left. His 
quickest motion was very rapid; I should 
suppose at the rate of fifteen or twenty miles 
an hour. Mackerel, manhaden, herring, 
and other bait fish, abound in the còve, 
Where the animal was seen. 
(Signed) ErkaNaAH FINNEY.” 
There are several other affidavits 
equally satisfactory in regard to the 
occurrence of this extraordinary crea- 
ture, nz the whole of which, how- 
ever, we do not consider it necessary 
that we should trouble our readers. 
What we have already written must 
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His velocity, when moving on the sur- 
face of the water, I judged was at the rate 
of a mile in about four minutes. When 
immersed in the water, his speed was great- 
er, moving, I should say, at the rate of a 
mile in two or at most three minutes. When 
moving under water you could often trace 
him by the motion of the water on the sur- 
face, and from this circumstance I conclude 
he did not swim deep. He apparently went 
as straight through the water as m could 
draw a fine. When he chan is course, 
it diminished his velocity but little—the two . 
extremes that were visible appeared rapidly 
moving in opposite directions, when 

1 * 


the same distance, and 
could distinctly see forty-five feet. If he 
should be taken, I have no doubt that his 


iy 


The information conveyed by Mr 
Jenks is extracted from manuscript 
ramis y n aa, and the 
letter which contains them is dated 
September 17, 1817. 

— s June 28th, peus — Mr — 
» ow much em- 

d in ristons in the district of. Meine, 
navi his own boet am the 
islands, &c. in the of his duty, 
* informs me,' in conversation, which was 


twenty-two since. When he was seen 
by the inhabitants of Fox Island, two per- 
sons together at both times. People 
also of Mount Desert have seen mon- 
pu : 
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to be an exaggeration. A of in- 
telligence (Rev. Alden ord of Wiseas- 


set, now Secretary of the Commonwealth), 
inquired of Mr Cummings whether the ap- 
peru might not be produced by a num- 
r of ises following each other in a 
train; but Mr Cummings asserts, that the 
animal held its head out of the water about 
five feet till he got out to sea; for when 
seen he was going out of the bay, and Mr 
ings was ing it. e colour 

was a bluish green about the head and neck, 
but the water rippled so much over his body 
that it was not possible to determine its tint. 
The shape of the head was like that of a 
common snake, flattened, and about the 


ulous, in to 
its existence, as man of his neighbours. 
The weather was , and it was the 


month of August, in which montb, Mr 
Cummings remarks, that as far as he has 
heard, the Serpent makes his appearance on 
the coast.’ 

I am inclined to suppose, that Mr Cum- 
xad account is — "me one of the 

papers was lately to, as hav- 
x been communicated to the American . 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, but mislaid. 

* Aug. 23, 1809. Mr Charles Shaw, 
(then of Bath, now an attorney of Boston), 
informed me, that a Capt. Lillis, with whom 
he had sailed, observed cursorily in conver- 
sation, that he had seen off the coast a very 
singular fish; it appeared, said he, more 
like a snake than a fish, and was about 
forty feet long. It held its head erect, had 
no mane, looked like an ordinary ser- 
pent He asked Mr Shaw if he had eves 
— read, or heard of such an ani- 
mal ? 

About two years after hearing this, while 
on a journey to Indian Old Town, as one 
of the Massachusetts Commissioners to in- 
e the Indians to — their lands, I 

opportunity to make further inquiry, 
and find in my journal the following entry : 

* Sept. 10, 1811. Having h to-day 
further testimony respecting the Sea Ser- 
pent of Penobscot. A Mr Staples of Pros- 
pect, of whom I inquired as I passed, was 
told, by a Mr Miller of one of the islands 
of the bay, that he had seen it; and * it 
Was as big as a sloop's boon, and about sixty 
or seventy feet long.’ He told me also, that 
about 1780, as a schooner was lying at the 
mouth of the river, or in the bay, one of 
these enormous creatures leaped over it bee 
bold for fight, and that the weight of the 
hold for fright, wei 

t an the vessel, * one streak,’ or 
plank. The schooner was of about eighteen 
tons.’ ' 

Having, we trust, by means of the 


preceding extracts and observations, 
sufficiently cleared away all doubts 
from the minds of =e of our readers 





fiction and exaggeration 
with which it is at present obscured. 
At the same time, we certainly con- 
sider the different accounts to which 
we have referred, however vague and 
uncertain they may be deemed, quite 
sufficient to establish the existence of 
an enormous marine animal, the at- 
tributes of which are of a nature suf- 
ficiently singular to account for the 
addition of those fabulous and almost 
supernatural powers with which it has 
been gifted p irn superstitious appre- 
hensions of the vulgar. An attentive 
consideration of such of its characters 
as may be relied upon, seems to war- 
rant the conclusion, that the t 
northern animal, called the en, 
is more nearly allied to the Colossal 
Cuttle Fish of the Indian and African 
seas, than to any other creature of 
which we have ever heard; and that 
these two species should be 

as analayous, differing only in as far 
as animals of the same genus are 
found to differ from each other, the 
nature of whose physical and geogra- 
pus position is so entirely dissimi- 


As to the Sea Serpent, it is unne- 
eewsary to point out an agreement so 
obvious, as that which might be per- 
ecived to exist between the accounts 
of the Norwegian writers and those 
given of the same or a similar animal 


SECOND LETTER FROM AN OLD IN- 
DIAN OFFICER. 


MR EDITOR, 
Ir any of readers (who have ar- 
rived at the years of discretion) were 
inclined to hesitate about ing the 
conclusions of my former letter, 1 im- 
agine the answer to that letter, which 
bas since appeared in your Magazine,” 
must have greatly contributed to re- 
move their scruples. The young lady, 
who has done me the honour to be so 
witty at my expense, was net aware, 
when she composed her smart para- 
graphs, that she was, in truth, advo- 
cating, with all her might, the cause 
she su herself to be confound- 
ing. How she has happened to dis- 
cover me under the signature of ** an 
Old Indian," I cannot exactly discover; 
but it may be as well for me, before I 
go any farther, to confess very frankly 
to you and to your readers, that the 
hints she has given you respecting my 
person are, upon the whole, pretty 
correct. I am old and gouty, Mr Edi- 
tor, but that is nothing to the argu- 
ments of Miss Alpina. It is sufficient 
for all the purposes of the present con- 
troversy, that I can hear and see. I 
also have made my discoveries, but of 
these in the sequel. 

There is only one thing in the letter 
of Miss Alpina, which can be by any 
sophistry twisted into an argument in 
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favour of the rout-and-ball-system. 
It is this, that so far from the oppor- 
tunities of try and flirtation be- 
ing lessened by the discontinuance of 
small ies, they are, in fact, multi- 
plied beyond all calculation, by means 
of the n bustle, confusion, ne- 
glect, and hubbub of great ones. She 
says well, that in the thick of a rout, 
or in the lobby of a house turned up- 
side down by a ball; or, in the chaos 
of a supper for forty or fifty people 
packed into a bed-closet, there occur 
abundant occasions for sapping, in de- 
tail, all the outworks of courtship, or 
even for popping the match destined 
to blow up the citadel itself. Alpi- 
na is herself a melancholy example, 
that, however favourable might be the 
portunity, it is not unfrequently ne- 
It seems that there is nothing 
to prevent the enemy from drawing his 
line as close as he pleases; there is 
every reason to suspect that he might 
easily gain a party within the fortress, 
who would be happy, by all means in 
their power, to facilitate his entrance ; 
—surely he is not much set upon the 
conquest, otherwise he would make 
some use of ‘‘ the favourable hour." 
The truth is, that there is no want 
of flirtation among our young gentle- 
men and ladies ; my complaint is, that 
there is too much flirtation of one kind, 
the false, the superficial, the coxcombi- 
cal, the non-chalant ; and very, very 
little of another kind, which I prefer— 
the true, the hearty, the sentimental, 
the Philandering, old-fashioned flirta- 
tion. It moves my spleen, Mr Editor, 
when I go into a ball-room, or a rout- 
room, to see with what a confident, 
self-satisfied, free-and-easy manner, 
the Alpinas of the present day suffer 
themselves to be addressed by their 
beaux. When a young gentleman of 
my time approached a young lady, you 
read love in some one or other 
of its shapes or shadings, in all the 
workings of his countenance. His 
general deportment was one ofa far- 
off, respectful, almost adoring, sub- 
mission ; a smile shone upon him like a 
beam from above,—he received a whis- 
per with the veneration due to an or- 
acle of Heaven. 
When the humility of his devotion 
for him a moment of com- 
munion with his deity, his counte- 
nance glowed with the fervency of a 
more than earthly rapture. His wor- 
ship was formal, no doubt; if you 
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will, it was the ee 
He had his relics like a good Catholic, 


—his fan, his glove, or his thimble ; a 
miniature, if he could procure one, was 
a treasure above all price. He was a 
saint-worshipper, and the sup 
of some favourite Catharine or Bridget 
did not prevent him from reserving an 
abundant portion of his veneration for 
Cecilia, Martha, Agnes, and all the 
fair innocents of his calendar. Alpina 
will say that the reformation is a b 
ing ; I doubt whether the adoption of 
a less stately ceremonial has been as 
useful in the temple of Love, as in 
that of Religion. 

{ am by no means desirous of being 
severe on matters at home, but I 
must confess my conviction, that a 


. British ball-room is a thing, the absur- 


dities of which are in a great measure 
peculiar and unrivalled. I remember 
when things wore a very different as» 
pect ; but the present mode of dancing 
is, I think, indeed an abomination. 
Without the airiness of French, the 
sentiment of German, or the splendour 


of e execution, it is a vain and 
frui attempt to ingraft the graces 


. of continental dancing upon the abori- 


ginal coarseness of the reel. When I 

wasa young man, I used to see the 
country lads and lasses danee pretty 
much in the same manner at their 
kirns, and I thought it suited them 
and their habits extremely well As 
for the quadrille, that is a late import- 
ation, the use of which has not yet, 
and I believe never will, become fami- 
liar to us. I never see four grave, 
gloomy, Edinburgh beaux, figuring 
in it with four stiff, prim, saddled 
misses, without being reminded, in the 
most lively manner, of some of the 
cuts in Holbein's dance of death.— 
The waltz is not so bad a thing abroad 
asitis here. Foreigners continue to 
smile it off ag a matter of a course, but 
our waltzing couples seem always to 
be impr with a consciousness of 
guilt. With them it has quite the ap- 
pearance of a serious and deliberate of- 
fence ; but perhaps Miss Alpina may 
be of opinion that all this adds to the 
gout. 

The young ladies may depend upon 
it, that this vile system of dancing is 
a poor substitute for the elegant and 
stately minuets which I remember to 
have seen performed by their grand- 
mothers, in an assembly room far 


smaller, but far more splendid, grace- 
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fal, and attractive, than that of George 
Street. In dancing, as in every thing 
else, the old barriers have been broken 
down. The revolutio spirit has 
been at work. Loose, , and de- 
mocratic ideas have been introduced 
into the world of fashion. For m 
part, I am still a stickler for all the ol 
judices, the divine right of beauties, 
and the legitimate subjection of beaux. 
Perhaps my aversion to a modern 
ball is rendered more intense the 
habits of my long Indian life. I con- 
fess that I fac been so much used to 
associate the idea of dancing with those 
attributes which belong to its — 
tioners in Hindostan, that I do not 
find it easy to look on any of our home 


- exhibitions with the i die of an Eng- 


lishman. I doubt whether, even if 
our young ladies should revive minu- 
ets, I should be able to look at them 
without being reminded of a ramjunec. 
I remember hearing my friend, old 
Jonathan Duncan, governor of Bom- 
bay, tell a story of a native of high 
rank, who once visited him at the Pre- 
i . Mrs Duncan, it seems, had 
& bell in the evening, and the Mussul- 
man was a looker on, while all the 
beauty and fashion of the station 
mingled in the mazes of the dance. 
After one or two country dances had 
been gone through, he drew Jonathan 
ns a window, and signified d him, 
t a particular young lady (I forget 
her name) had plessed his eye, and 
that he hoped the governor would per- 
mit him to add her to his haram. 
Jonathan was struck with horror, and 
endeavoured with all his eloquence, 
to convince his guest that the thing 
was impossible, the lady perfectly vir- 
tuous, &c. &c. The Mussulman bow- 
ed himself, and a satisfied, but 
— ew a friend t mine, px 
e saw wel enough the crafty old 
gentleman wished to keep the natch- 
gul to himself. I am afraid the ladies 
will not easily perdon me for sayin 
that I really sympathise at times wi 
the blunder of this Oriental. . 
So much for a ball, Mr Editor—as 
for routs, I confess very honestly that 
the squeeze is the principal cause of 
my hatred to them. e heat, the 
crushing, p busz, the elbowing, the 
chattering, pawing, are v 
for those that like them. I ti ons 
the young lady who answered my first 


letter, undergo the whole process, 
at least fifty times within these two 
ears ; but alas! alas! Alpina, what 
come of it? You know as well as 
I do, that by far the t part of 
the pinching and rubbing falls to the 
share of the heiresses. You know 
they are the only persons who hear the 
question popped, and I leave it with 
you to decide whether that would not 
on as well without the squeeze as 
with it. At all events, I hope the 
ladies who invite me to their routs 
will henceforth keep some little anti- 
chamber for frail toes and whist. 

I am no admirer of Calvinistic divi- 
nity, Mr Editor,—I was bred a non- 
conformist, and I am still an Episco- 
palian,—but I own to you I have been 
extremely flattered to find, that my 
notions, in to these 
gayeties, coincide very nearly with those 
of the most popular preacher of this 
church-going city. Upon the — 
of one of my nieces (who backbit hi 
a whole evening after coming from 
church) I ventured to go to St George's 
a few Sundaysago, and certainly had the 
satisfaction to hear all my own opinions 
touching these matters, —— by 
a host of arguments which never 
th tof. In short, I find that King 
David, St Paul, &c. were all ** Old 
Indians" in their day, and set their 
faces, as stoutly as I do mine, against 
the crowded and af-homes, in the 
beaux monde of their city. As I have 
no personal acquaintance with any of 
the presbyterian clergy, I take this 
way of returning my best thanks to 
the ingenious preacher; long may he 
rebuke the givers and uenters of 
balls and routs, and may all his ser- 
mons leave upon the minds of his 


hearers the same warm im i 
which I am conscious I myself receiv- 
ed, in favour of the good venerable 
system of fat-dinners and suppers for 
e old—and quiet, sedate, sentimental 
tea-drinkings for the young. I may 
add, that I think his abuse of the thea- 
tre was rather unnecessary, for that 
which certainly is the most rational, 
and which might easily be made 
the most moral of all public places, 
has, for some time, been almost en- 
tirely deserted by the genteel inhabi- 
tants of Edinburgh. I am, Sir, your 
moet obedient humble servant, 
An OLD INDIAN. 
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COLTER'S ESCAPE FROM THE BLACK- 
FEET INDIANS. 


MR EDITOR, - 
In your Eleventh Number I read a 
very striking letter, said to be trans- 
lated from the German, describing the 
author's preservation 
at sea. I , however, from 
internal evidence, that that letter is 
merely the fiction of some man of 
poetical genius, for, along with much 
trath and nature, it contains some 
touches, here and there, which betra 
the quarter from which it came, an 
seem to be any thing but natural. The 
following is an instance of preservation 
from death on land, plainly recited, — 
and though true, no less wonderful 
than the imagi case I allude to. 
It is extracted Kom Bradbury’s Travels 
in America, a very instructive and a- 
musing book. H. 
“ Tus man came to St Louis in 
May 1810, in a small canoe, from the 
waters of the Missouri, a distance 
of 3000 miles, which he traversed in 
thirty days; I saw him on his arrival, 
and received from him an account of 
his adventures after he had separated 
from Lewis and Clarke’s y: one 
of these, from its singularity, I shall 
relate. On the arrival of the party on 
the head — of the — ie 
ter, observing the appearance of abun- 
dance of beaver being there, he got 
permission to remain and hunt for 
some time, which he did in company 
with a man of the name of Dixon, 
who had traversed the immense tract 
of country from St Louis to the head 
waters of the Missouri alone. Soon 
after he separated from Dixon, and 
trapped in company with a hunter 
named Potts ; and aware of the hosti« 
lity of the Blackfeet Indians, one of 
whom had been killed by Lewis, they 
set their traps at night, and took them 
up early in the morning, remaining 
concealed — the ar They were 
examining their early one morn- 
ing, in a creek a ais suiles from 
that branch of the Missouri called Jef- 
ferson's Fork, and were ascending in 
a canoe, when they suddenly heard a 
great noise, resembling the trampling 
of animals ; but they could not ascer- 
tain the fact, as the high perpendicular 
banks on each side of the river imped- 
ed their view. Colter immediately 
pronounced it to be occasioned by In- 
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dians, and advised an instant retreat, 
but was accused of cowardice by Potta, 
who insisted that the noise was caused 
by buffalo, and they proceeded on. In 
a few minutes afterwards their doubts 
were removed, by a party of Indians 
making their appearance on both sides 
of the creek, to the amount of five or 
six hundred, who beckoned them to 
come ashore. A retreat was now im- 
possible, Colter turned the head of the 
canoe to the shore; and at the moment 
of its touching, an Indian seized the 
rifle belonging to Potts; but Colter, 
who is a remarkably strong man, im- 
mediately retook it, and handed it to 
Potts, who remained in the canoe, and 
on — it, pushed off into the 
river. He had scarcely quitted the 
shore when an arrow was shot at him, 
and he tried out, ‘ Colter, I am wound- 
ed.’ Colter remonstrated with him on 
the folly of attempting to escape, and 
urged him to come ashore. Instead of 
complying, he instantly levelled his 
rifle at an Indian, and shot him dead 
on the This conduct, situated 
as he was, may appear to have been an 
act of madness; but it was doubtless 
the effect of sudden, but sound rea- 
soning ; for, if taken alive, he must 
have expected to be tortured to death, 
according to their custom. He was 
instantly pierced with arrows so nu- 
merous, that, to use the of 
Colter, * he was made a riddle of.’ 
They now seized Colter, stripped him 
entirely naked, and to consult 
on the manner in which he should be 
put to death. They were first inclin- 
ed to set him up as a mark to shoot 
at; but the chief interfered, and seiz- 
ing him by the shoulder, asked him if 
he could run fast? Colter, who had 
been some time amongst the Kee-kat- 
sa, or Crow Indians, had in a consider- 
able degree acquired the Blackfoot lan- 
, and was also well acquainted 

with Indian customs ; he knew that he 
had now to run for his life, with the . 
dreadful odds of five or six hundred 
— him, and those armed Indians; 
erefore cunningly replied, that he 
was a very bad runner, although he 
was considered by the hunters as re- 
markably swift. The chief now com- 
— en : to re station- 
, and led Colter out on the prairie 
three or four hundred yards, and re- 
leased him, bidding him te save him- 
self if he could. At that instant the 
horrid war whoop sounded in the ears 
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of poor Colter, who, urged with the 
hope of preserving life, ran with a 
speed at which he was himself sur- 
prised. He proceeded towards the 
Jefferson Fork, having to traverse a 
plain six miles in breadth, abounding 
with the prickly pear, on which he was 
every instant treading with his naked 
feet. He ran nearly half way across 
the plain before he ventured to look 
over his shoulder, when he perceived 
that the Indians were very much scat- 
tered, and that he had gained ground 
to a considerable distance from the 
main body ; but one Indian, who car- 
ried a spear, was much before all the 
rest, and not more than a hundred 
ards from him. A faint gleam of 
ope now cheered the heart of Colter ; 
he derived confidence from the belief 
that escape was within the bounds of 
possibility, but that confidence was 
nearly being fatal to him, for he ex- 
erted himself to such a degree, that 
the blood gushed from his nostrils, 
and soon almost covered the fore part 
of his body. He had now arrived 
within a mile of the river, when ns 
distinctly heard the appalling soun 
of footsteps behind him, and every in- 
stant expected to feel the of his 
pursuer. Again he turned his head, 
and saw the savage not twenty yards 
from him. Determined, if possible, 
` to avoid the expected blow, he sud- 
denly stopped, turned round, and 
spread out his arms. "The Indian, sur- 
prised by the suddenness of the action, 
and perhaps at the bloody appearance 
of Colter, also attempted to stop, but 
exhausted with running, he fell whilst 
endeavouring to throw his spear, which 
stuck in the ground, and broke in his 
hand. Colter. instantly snatched up 
the pointed part, with which he pin- 
ned him to the earth, and then con- 
tinued his flight. The foremost of the 
Indians, on arriving at the place, stop- 
ped till others came up to join them, 
when they set up a hideous yell. 
Every moment of this time was im- 
proved by Colter, who, although faint- 
ing and exhausted, succeeded in gain- 
ing the skirting of the cotton wood 
trees, on the borders of the fork, 
oe which he ran, and plunged 
into the river. Fortunately br him, 
a little below this place there was an 
island, against theupper point of which 
a raft of drift timber had lodged, he 
dived under the raft, and efter several 
efforts, got his head above water a- 
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mongst the trunks of trees, covered 
over with smaller wood to the depth 
of several feet. Scarcely had he secur- 
ed himself, when the Indians arrived 
on the river, screeching and yelling, 
as Colter expressed it, * like so many 
devils.’ They were frequently on the 
raft during the day, and were seen 
through the chinks by Colter, who 
was congratulating himself on his 
escape, until the idea arose, that they 
might set the raft on fire.’ In horrible 
suspense he remained until night, 
when hearing no more of the Indians, 
he dived from under the raft and 
swam silently down the river to a con- 
siderable distance, when he landed, 
and travelled all night. Although 
happy in having escaped from the In- 
dians, his situation was still dreadful : 
he was completely naked under a burn- 
ing sun: the soles of his feet wereen- 
in filled yb — thorns of 
pric ; he was hungry, and 

no oss of killing game, although he 
saw abundance around him, and was 
at least seven days journey from Lisa’s 
Fort, on the Bighorn branch of the 
Roche Jaune river. These are cir- 
cumstances under which almost an 
man but an American hunter woul 
have despaired. He arrived at the 
fort in seven days, having subsisted on 
a root much esteemed by the Indians 
of the Missouri, now known by natu- 
ralists as Psoralea esculenta.” 
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W nen one considers how very large a 
proportion of his Majesty’s subjects 
depend for a great part of their dail 
amusement upon the innocent an 
agreeable practice of novel-reading, it 
must appear to be a very strange thing 
indeed, that any man of talents who 
chooses to write a novel should ever 
undergo the mortification of seeing his 
work neglected. The truth is, that 
the character of a great novel-reader 
implies the most perfect incapacity to 
judge between a good novel and a bad 
one. No man who knows the lux 

of bestriding an Arabian, will submit 
to be jolted upon a carrion-hack ; and 


* Fragments and Fictions, translated 
from the French of Jean Pococurante de 
sometime Secretary to the 
Prince de Ug d ire l2mo, pp. 138. 
Macredie, &c. Edinburgh. 1817. 
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the virtuoso is very seldom a habitual 
gazer at sign-posts. The reader who 
is capable of understanding Cervantes, 
Fielding, and Voltaire, is not likely to 
be a great patron of the Minerva Press ; 
and vice versa, the consumers of the 
Minerva Press ware have no relish for 
any of the great works of fiction, either 
in poetry or in prose. 
The adine public of Edinburgh 
do themselves the honour to suppose 
that they are the most enlightened and 
elegant reading public in the world. 
They have been confirmed, we sup- 
_ pose, in this vanity, by the practice of 
many of the best English writers in 
the present day, who publish their 
. works in this city, rather than in 
London. 
bottom very little foundation for the 
belief. Scotland possesses a few au- 
thors of great eminence; but, with 
the exception of these, we think her 
literary population is entitled to very 
little respect. Our ladies and gentle- 
men can indeed re-echo with much 
wolubility the praises of any estab- 
lished author, in the words and 
hrases already consecrated to his use 
by the Edinburgh or Quarterly Re- 
views ; “delight "s no real, intense, 
abiding delight either in poetry or in 
prose. They have already aimo for- 
tten Scott's poems, merely because 
e has not published any for some 
ears, and, of consequence, has not 
in celebrated in any late numbers 
of the Reviews. For the same reason, 
Mackenzie is seldom spoken of, in 
comparison with Maturin; and Ma- 
dame Darblay has been eclipsed by 
Miss Jane Porter. Indeed the whole 
true literature of our country is com- 
paratively neglected, and any thing, 
to be noticed, must be new. 

It is not long since this little vo- 
lume all the merits of no- 
velty, and yet it is quite unknown. 
Had it been published by any great 
bookseller, and noticed in any great 
Review, it must at once have become 
popular ; but such has not as yet been 
Its fate. 

It consists of various little tales and 
fragments, all written under the dis- 
guise of a translation from the French, 


and most of them exhibiting better 


specimens of Voltaire's mode of novel- 
writing than any we remember to have 
seen in our . The author we 
— to be a young man; but we pre- 

ict that bis name, whatever it be, 
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But we fear there is at- 
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will, ere long, provided he makes a 
suitable use of his genius, become one 
of the best ornaments of his time. He 
is master of an elegant style, devoid of 
affectation, light, graceful, equally re- 
mote from the rumbling periodic style 
which is fashionable on this side of 
the Tweed, and the pernicious epi- 
oe vulgarities which have 

tely become too common among our 
neighbours of the-South. In this 
style he embodies lively and exquisite 
wit, delicate and manly feelings, bit- 
ter sarcasms and satire, and observas 
tions and reflections of no ordi 
depth, all in their turn; and wi 
such a sense of propriety, such a deli- 
cacy of taste, that no one of these ele- 
ments is ever allowed, in any measure, 
to neutralize the effect vf the others. 

The volume is a trifle, and we re« 
gard it merely as a promise. We shall 
not therefore, at present, enlarge at 
any greater length upon merits which 
we hope soon to see , or 

wers which, we doubt not, will yet 
* far more richly developed. Our 
object is merely to call the attention 
of our readers ; and this, we are aware, 
can be done by no means so effectual- 
ly aN an extract. We might have 
selected others, in which greater depth 
and power are manifested ; but elea 
gaace is so much the desideratum in 
most writings of our time, that we 
have fixed, chiefly for its sake, upon 
the 

* ONE NIGHT IN ROME. 


** Know'st thou the pile the colonnade sus- 
tain 


$, 
Its splendid chambers, and its rich domains, 
Where breathing statues stand in bright ar- 
ray. . GOETHE. 

** DURING those ex i times when 
Nero wantoned in every species of atrocity» 
a young man, by name Agenor, was brought 
up in one of the provinces of Italy. He 

both his parents, and finding himself 
his own master, set out to visit Rome. 

* [t was at dusk, after a fatiguing jour- 
ney, when he first made his approach to 
that immense labyrinth of wonders and of 
crimes. Lights were seen scattered over all 
the city. The sound of chariot wheels, vo- 
ciferations, and musical instruments, reached 
him before his entry, and soon after stunned 
him, in passing along the streets, where se- 
nators, and women of rank, ens, and 
gladiators, knights, thieves, matrons, ora- 
tors, and debauchees, were strolling together 
in companies, and conversing in a thousand 
different tones, of drunkenness, derision, 
kindness, resentment, vulgarity, and high- 
breeding. In short, it was the festival of 
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Cybele, the mother of the Gods, and all 
Home 


.Jeani While Agenor was telling his 
My he him attentively. Indeed 
his cheek a fine bloom, and his locks 
were as rich exuberant as what we now 


did not appear so devout as Cornelius ; an 
old senator, toothless and half blind; a 
Greek belonging to the theatre; several 
married women of the city ; and a beauti- 
ful young girl, with dark eyes and modest 
lips, whose name was Phrosine, a niece of 
their absent — nz 

* [t was u is y t our 
hero's thoughts were sit Billy fixed dur- 
ing supper ; al h the lady of the house 
never allowed much time to pass without 
asking him some question, or sending a 
smile to meet his eye as it wandered over 
the table; and although she presented him 
with a sweetmeat, where there was a sprig 
of myrtle floating in the juice. Phrosine 
spoke little, but r could observe she 
never missed any thing he said. This made 
him talk with animation, and gave his voice 
that sort of mellowness which quiets the fe- 
male bosom into a delicious languor, while 


it penetrates to its very core. An easy 


breaking forth among the male part of the 
company ; and th 
ly ing forward from one subject to an- 
other, while the long chasms between his 
ideas were filled up and garnished by the 
centurion, at his own discretion. In those 
days an old senator was considered as the 
gag risp a » 

* en the party bro » Agenor 
cine near Phtosine,. abd said; foc the plos- 
sure of speaking to her, ‘ How long does 
the festival of Cybele continue ?' Any ques- 
tion will serve to accompany the looks of a 
lover. Phrosine replied, ‘ Only two days 
more ; but in that time you will see much 
of the nature of Rome ;’ and then added, 
with a girlish ignorance of her own feelings, 
* What a pleasant companion that old sena- 
tor is! I never spent a night so happily.” 
* Nor I,’ said Agenor, who knew the reason 
better. 


* A servant was waiting at the door of 
the saloon. Agenor followed him; but, 
instead of being shewn down to the street as 
he expected, he was left in a solitary cham- 
ber, enriched with furniture and paintings 
of exquisite beauty. Here was an ivory 
couch, lined with ; two Etruscan 
vases full of roses ; a Cupid of Parian 
marble, by one of the finest sculptors in 
Greece. The paintings were all of an amo- 

5 


or, 
this detention’: I cannot let 
without some advice i 
bad 
you are a stranger. 
eee eee 
places, in to see his person. Beware 
of doing so. It is impossible to say what 
might if you should attract his 
notice ; for his power is absolute, and mis- 
chief is always in his thoughts. Do not 
asociate with gladiators and charioteers, 
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passage down to the street, and 
y pushed him out, saying, with a smile, 
* Farewell at t; come back to-mor- 
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worth all the rest put together. Many a 
beauteous head, and many a — 
form of alabaster, awoke in him the softest 


philosophy had once been his pride; but a 
softness of heart now crept we him ; 
and the feelings of the Stoics died away 
before other feelings, which rendered him a 
fitter inhabitant for modern Rome. In the 
morning he had scrupled about retutning to 
the pretor’s house; but now he said, * I 
must go back to see Phrosine.’ 
— ee eee ey 
e oon, he repaired to i 
where he found the citizens already placed 
ches, 


in thousands along its os 
and some of them distinguished by very 
magnificent attire. The games began. Ra- 
cers and combatants appeared on the vast 
arena. Trumpets were sounded. A num- 
ber of tigers, newly brought from confine- 
ment, scattered the dust in their terrific | 
gambols. Blood began to be shed, and ac- 
clamations to rise from the popalace. The 
wild animals increased the noise in receive 
their mortal stabs, and the gladiators 


iir and died with enthusiasm ; for the 


sweet music of applause rung in their ears 
until they could not hear it any longer. 

** Agenor grew much interested in these 
fatal sports. Nevertheless, he fell some- 
times into reveries about Phrosine; and in 
glancing his eye over the long rows of the 
circus, he observed the preetor’s wife at- 
tended not only by her husband, who was 
a corpulent figure with a red nose, and s 
countenance full of good-natured sensuality, 
but also by some of the handsomest men 
Rome. 

“A thought there was no need of 
inereasing the number. He therefore left 
the circus, and went to see if Phrosine had 
been left at home. Fortunately this was 
the case. He sagen ns — some 

lants in an , and removi 
rach of their leaves as had withered by too 

werful a sun. She ised him with 
— of gladness; and, — — 

me, Agenor engaged in dressing the flow- 
ers along with her. These people 
found this occupation a very pleasing one. 
Their smiles met every moment over hya- 
cinths and myrtles; and their words were 
breathed in a low voice among exhalations 
of — — — e thought the 
jars were i ; — 
them so as to produce a finer of 
the blossoms; and when their pitcher of 
water was exhausted, this ei boy 
and girl, who had already forgotten all con- 
ventional forms of behaviour, went, arm in 
arm, to the fountain down in the garden, 
to get more. There, uper 
which foamed to the es they replenish 
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their veseel. Some. of the spray came 
ing on Phrosine’s white shoulders ; and 
or used the freedom to wipe them off 
with a corner of her garment. Phrosine sub- 
mitted with a slight struggle; but all this 
took place in silence, for the feelings of the 
ies were by far too serious to suit with 
ests and compliments. Afterwards they leant 
oe ee ee frage cem irs 


trunk of a chesnut. souls were Jost 
in musing, and their were fixed on the 
shadows of branches played over the 
sunn before them. * Ah! how 


y : . 
is a country life,’ said Phrosine, ‘ I 
uie Ld QUI OM pd Js (o 
spend my time in Calabria, or Apulea, or 
some of those delightful provinces where the 
ground is covered with yellow sheaves, and 
where the days are so beautiful, that if a 
n merely walks about in the open air, 
at is enough to make him of all 
other pleasures. I do not like the. town or 
its inhabitants. Our visitors are so cold- 
hearted, that I am treated as a child if I be. 


em 
their brutality renders so many precautions 
necessary, that I am inclined more and 
more to envy the inhabitants of those dis- 
£ant provinces who are out of its reach. 
Pray, from what province do you come ?' 
* From no other than Calabria,’ replied 
* I have a small farm there; but 
— seo insipid, and I 
desire of 
Ah, Phrosine ! if I had not come 
to Rome, I should never have enjoyed the 
happiness of being near you ; and now, if I 
back to Calabria, I not know what 

to do with my heart.’ 

** * Keep your heart with sufficient care,’ 
seid Phrosine, blushing, * and it will give 
you no trouble. Those deep and lasting 
attachments which have been described by 
xil e EE Do es feda iig 
Rome. It is now the fashion to change ra- 
pay from one object of admiration to ano- 

» and, indeed, never to allow the feeli 
to be seriously engaged at all The example 
of Nero, and his detestable court, has anni- 
hilated every thing amiable, and left us 
nothing but selfishness, profligacy, and in- 
difference." 

** * Then you must seek elsewhere,’ said 
Agenor, * a heart which is worthy of 
you Rome, as you describe it, can never 

the theatre of your happiness.’ 

“$s Oh! I endure it well enough,’ 
said Phrosine, * provided I were agreeably 
situated at home. But the pretor’s wife is 
jealous of the attention I receive from her 
visitors, and sometimes treats me with a de- 
gree of barshness which it is difficult to 
support. She is still fond of admiration, as 
you may observe, and imagines that I wish 
to encroach upon her share.” 
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** © There can be no doubt of it,’ replied 
Agenor. * It is evident she wishes you out 
of her family.' 

s * But what is worse,’ said Phrosine 
with tears in her eyes, and at the same time 
laying her hand upon his shoulder, * would 
you believe it, Agenor? I can hardly be 
sure that my own uncle, if circumstances 
should entice him, will not deliver me up 
to this monster who calls himself the Em- 
peror. It seems he had observed me with 

i attention somewhere in public, 
and has repeatedly inquired about me since. 
The prætor is at present in favour; but if 
he were to evade any of Nero’s orders, there 
would at once be an end to his farther good. 
fortune, and perhaps his life.’ 

** < Then why, my beautiful Phrosine," 
said our youth, gently encircling her waist, 
* why do you remain here to endanger 
your uncle's life? Would it not be much 
wiser, and more consistent with your duty, 
to marry a poor husbandman who adores 
you, and set out for Calabria, where you 
will enjoy all the, pleasures of a charming 
clima o a ae — 
peror any more? Surely this proposal n 
only be stated, to make you at once perceive 
its propriety.’ : 

'* * Oh, but my aunt,’ said Phrosine, 
sobbing, in great agitation,——' she would 
ve of my conduct.' 

ve of hers, if 


or would you a 
you knew all the partic of it,’ replied 
Agenor. ‘ Wrap your veil about your 
head, and we shall get out by the garden 
door, which opens into some of the back 
lanes. A couple of mules can soon be pur- 
chased ; and in a shdtt time we will be far 
from Rome.’ 

** * Oh no, it is impossible,’ said Phro- 
sine, * I cannot go just now.’ 

** * Just now is the very best time,’ re- 
plied Agenor. . * Every is at present 
in the circus, where Nero performs as a 
charioteer ; and neither the prætor nor his 
wife can return till the games are finished. 
Come along,’ said our youth, employing a 
little gentle violence. . 

** * Oh no, it i impoesible,' M eue 
Sine, weeping and struggling, and u~ 
ally allowing’ herself to be dragged away. 

* MORAL. 


** The moral is, that a great dea] may 
be done with young ladies, if they are taken 
by surprise." 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF ENSIGN AND ADJU- 
TANT ODOHERTY, LATE OF THE 
99TH REGIMENT. 


(Continued. ) 


Tux Ode to Messrs Young and Wa- 
ters, with part of whith we closed our 
last notice of Mr Odoherty's life, has 
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a merit which is far from being com- 
mon among modern lyrics—it expres- 
ses the habitual feelings of the author. 
The composer of an ode, in these 
times, is usually obliged to throw 
himself out of his own person, into 
that of some individual placed in a 
situation more — than has 
fallen to his own share—he is obliged 
to dismiss all recollection of his own 
papered parlour and writing-desk, and 
to imagine himself, pro tempore, a 
burning Indian, a dying soldier, or a 
love-sick young lady, as it may hap- 
pen. He thus loses that intense air 
of personal emotion, which forms the 

incipal charm in the stern heroics 
of Pindar, the elegant drinking songs 
of Horace, the gay chansons of Des- 
houlieres, and the luxurious erotics 
of Tom Moore.  Odoherty wrote of 
Young and Waters in his own person, 
—the feelings which he has embodied 
in verse, are the daily, or rather night- 
ly, visitants of his own bosom. If truth 
and nature form the chief excellence of 
poetry, our hero may take his place a- 
mong the most favoured children of 
the muse. ! 

Those taverns were, however, far 
from being the scenes of mere merri- 
ment and punch-drinking. The bowl 
was seasoned with the conversation of 
associates, of whom it is sufficient to 
say, that they were indeed worthy to 
sit at the board with Ensign and Ad- 
pe Odoherty. The writer of this 

no personal knowledge of these 
distinguished persons; but from the 
letters and poems of the Ensign's, com- 
during his stay in Edinburgh, 
it is evident, that those upon whom 
he set most value, were the following 
gentlemen: James Hogg, Esq., the 
celebrated, author "of ** The Queen's 
Wake," ** Pilgrims of the Sun," ** Ma- 
dor of the Moor," and other well-known 
Of this great man Odoherty 
always wrote with rapture—take the 
following specimen. 


While worldly men through stupid years 
Without emotion jog, 

Devoid of passions, hopes, and fears, 
As senseless as a log - 

I much prefer my nights to spend, 
A happy ranting dog, 

And see dull care his front unbend 
Before the smile of Hogg. 


The life of man’s a season drear, 
Immersed in mist and fog, 

Until the star of wit appear, 
And set its clouds agog. 


$l 


For me, I wish no brighter sky 
Than o’er a jug of grog, 

When kindles in the eye, 
The gray eye of Hogg. 

When Misery's car is at its speed, 

The glowing wheels to cog ; 

i ag tot — — sorrows bleed 
ea ea ; 

Gay — the Riga to shower, 

— blossoms o’er — bog, 

it’s potent magi e 

When thou n^ wield it, Hogg! 

In the escritoir of the Ensign, his 
executors found, among letters from ` 
the first literary characters of the day, 
many excellent ones from Mr Hogg ; 
and the following beautiful lines form- 
ed the postscript to that one in which 
he returned thanks to our poet for the 
above tribute to his own kindred ge- 
nius. 

O hone, Odeherty ! 
I canna weel tell what is $ 
But oh, man, since go gaed 
The days are unco dull and 
I ty the paper and the sclate, 
And pen, and cawk, and killivine ; 
But nothing can I write of late, 
That even Girzzy ca's divine. 

O hone, Odoherty ! 

O hone, Odoherty ! 
Oh weary fù’ the fates’ decree, 
That garred the Captain part frae me. 

O hone, Odoherty ! ; 
Come back, come to Ettrick lake, 
And ye sall hear, and ye sall see, 
What I’se de for the Captain's sake. 
And pipes baith lang and dhort I'se gi 

an se gie ; 

And the toddy-stoup sall ne'er get rest, 
Frae morn till night, 'tween you and me. 

O hone, Odoherty ! 

O hone, Odoherty ! 
O welcome sall the moment be 
That brings the Captain back to me. 

Next to the Ettrick Shepherd, the 
member of the Dilettanti who shared 
most of Ensign Odoherty's confidence 
and affection was William Allan, Esq. 
This gentleman's genius as a painter 
does not require any notice on the 
present occasion. He has, we under- 
stand, done justice to his own feelings, 
and to his friend, by — a 
striking Ukeness of Odoherty's fea- 
tures into one of his principal pieces. 
Reader, the Cobler in the Press gung 
is Odoherty ! To Mr Allan, Odoher- 
ty frequently addressed humorous e- 
pistles in verse. We prefer, however, 
to quote the following eulogy, which 
is gritten in the Adjutant's best seri- 
ous manner. 

When wondering ages shall have rolled away, 
And that be ancient whidh is new to-day ; 
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proud viziers; 


um 
"To fix his eyes, like orbs of marble, (Aere! 
And let his soul luxuriate in despair. 
Posterity ! Ah, what's a name to thee 
What Raphael is, my Allan then shall be. 
As the writer of the present notice 


intends to publish in a orm 
£he poetical verses of Odo , with 
authentic portraits of his friends, it is 


not necessary to quote any more ef 
these effusions ow. The pleasantry 
of the Ensign was always harmless," 
and his very satire was both dart and 
—— e never condescended to 
nalities, except in one solitary 
Instance, in a song, entitled, ** The 
Young Man of the West," composed 
upon Mr James Grahame, the famous 
Anti-Malthusian philosopher. This 
song he used to sing with great hum- 
our, ae the — o. E A € there 
was, &c." but thoug uently urg- 
ed to do so, he never edd aa A it ; 
and on his own manuscript copy there 
is this note, ** Let the Young Man of 
the West be destroyed,” an injunction 
which has since scrupulously 
complied with. 
iei: one of those brilliant even- 
ings at the Dilettanti, which, says our 
bard in a letter to the present writer, 
“ will for ever live in the memory of 
all who enjoyed them," the conversa- 
tion ran u the Italian improvisa- 
tori. Odoherty remarked, t the 
power which appeared to many so 
wonderful, was no way uncommon, 
and offered to recite, or write down 
eurrente calamo, à poem upon any 
given subject. The president proposed 
* An Elegy, by a Young Lady in a 
Ball-room disappointed of a Partner," 
and the Adjutant wrote down the fol- 
lowing twenty four-line stanzas in fif- 
ty-three minutes nineteen seconds by 
a stop-watch. Such an achievement 
throws the admirable Crichton into 
the shade. 


Elegy written in a Bali-room. 


THE!beaux are jogging on the pictured floor, 
The ae trip lightsome 
! 





* Circessian captive. 


[April 
ELT fst meat, 


When first I entered glad, with glad mamma, 
The girls were ranged and clustered round 


us then ; 
EEN DAE EEO es ee ree 
saw, 
Unknowing Dandies that could come at ten. 
My buoyant heart beat high with promised. 


My ing garland moved with airy grace ; 
Quick beat my active toe to Gow's gay mea- 


sure, 
And —— triumph wreathed my 


Fan spective took a proud survey 

Of all the coming glories of the nights 
Even where I stood my legs to play— 
So racers paw the e'er jockeys smite. 


Tu MM be my partner first ?" I 
As my thoughts glided o'er the coming 
beaux ; 
** Not Tom, nor Ned, nor Jack,"— 1 toss- 
head 


“ If Dicky asks me, I shall spit and sprain ; 
When Sam approaches, headachs I will 


mention ; 
ru — — heart with cold dis- 
Thus cruelly ran on my glib invention. 


While yet my fancy revelled in her dreams, 
The sets are ing, and the fiddles scrap- 


Gow's wakening chord a stirring prelude 
screams, 


Tho beaux are quizzing, and the misses 
gaping. 

Beau after beau approaches, bows, and 

Quick to the dangler's arm springs glad 

ma'amselle ; 

Pair after peir augments the sparkling files, 

And ips cum my ear ** THE TRIUMPH" 


I frt my fan in time with the mad fiddle, 

My eye the dancers’ motions flying ; 

Cross hands! Balancez ! down and up 
middle! 

To join the revel how my heart is dying. 

Onemisssitsdowp all glowing from the dance, 

Another rises, and another yet ; 

Beaux upon belles, and belles on beaux ad- 


vance, 
The tune unending, ever full the set. 
At last — there comes—to Gow’s keen 
The hurrying lacky hands the enlivening 


port ; 
The misses sip the ices where they stand, 
And gather vigour to rencw the sport. 
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J round the room dispense a wistful ce, 
Wish Ned, or Dick, or Tom, would crave 
the honour ; 


I hear Sam whisper to Miss B., ** Do— 
dance,” 
And launch a withering scowl of envy on her. 


Sir Billy capers up to Lady Di; 

In vain I as gay Sir Billy passes ; 

The Major Iny sister—faint I sigh, 

* Well after this—the men are grown such 
asses |" 

In vain ! in vain ! again the dancers mingle, 

With lazy eye I watch the busy 

Far on the pillowed sofa sad and single, 

Languid the attitade—but sharp the spleen. 

* La! ma'am, how hot !"—** You're quite 
fatigued, I see ;" 

* What a long dance !"—*'* And so yon're 
come to town !” f 

Such casual whispers are addressed to me, 

But not one hint to lead the next set down. 


The third, the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, 


are €; 
And now ihe anii cand yet I'm asked 
not once ! 
When comes must I descend alone ? 
Doss Feta doy te my last prayer—a dunce ? 


Mamma supports mc to the room for mun- 
ching 
There turkey's breast she crame, and wing 


of pallet; 
I slobbering jelly, and hard nuts am crunch- 
in 
And — of trifle down my gullet. 
No beau invites me to a glass of sherry ; 
Above me stops the salver of champaigne ; 
. While all the rest are tossing brimmers merry, 
I with cold water comfort my disdain. 


Ye bucks of Edinburgh ! ye tasteless crea- 
tures ! 


Ye vapid Dandies! how I scorn you all !— 
Green — slips, with pale cheese-pairing 


features, 
And awkward, lumbring, red-faced boobies 
tall. 


Strange compounds of the beau and the at- 
Raw lairds ! and school-boys for a whisker 


—— glance of fury burn ye! 
I hate ypu—clowns afd fools !——but hah ! 
I'm raving ! 

We shall now take leave, for the 
present, of Odoherty and the Dilet- 
fanti Society, with an extract from 
his longest and latest poem, entitled 
'"* Young's Night Thoughts” (a hu- 
morous allusion to the before-men- 
tioned celebrated tavern). Lively as 
this strain is, we can scarcely read it 
without tears ; fer it was, we repeat, 
the very last of his works here below. 


The following proem, ‘copied by a - 


`~ 
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female hand on hot-pressed gilt paper, 
is intended to explain the — lead 
ing object of the poem : 


There was a time when every sort of people 

Created, relished, and commended jokes ; 

But now a joker's stared at,-like a steeple, 

By the majority of Christian folks. 

Dulness hu tanned her hide to thickness 
tri e, 

And Observation sets one in the stocks, 

When you’ve been known a comic song to 


e ang, 
Write notices, or any harmless thing. 
This Edinb » Edina, or Dunedin— 


—— in the Bailie's lingo, ** the Good 
own ;" ; 
But styled '* Auld Reekic" by all Celts now 


Her streets, towe wynds, lanes, crescents, 
up and down, 

Her labyrinths of stairs and closes threading 

On other people's business og their own— 

Those bandy, broad-faced, rough-kneed, 
f laddi 


Those P aa those gill-swigging cad- . 
8.) 


This Edin some call pk ein 
And Capital, and Athens of the North— 
I know not what they mean.—I'm sure of 


There's our Mackenzie ; all with veneration 
See him that Harley felt anid Caustic drew : 
There’s Scott, the pride and darling of his 
nation, 
Poet and cavalier, kind, generous, true. 
"T here's Jeffrey, who has been the botheration 
Of the whole world with hisglibsharp Review, 
And oe young Scots lawyers mad 
w 


wi — 
There’s Leslie, Stewart, Alison, and Gregory. 


But these and some few others being named, 
J don’t remember one more great gun in her; 
The remanent ion can’t be blamed, 
Because their chief concern in life's their 
dinner. 
To give examples I should be ashamed, 
people ved eec Hone that wicked 
sinner !^ 


(For all we here are quite egg-shells, 
We can't Meis olen dd GANE nets ** oor. 
sells ") * 


They say that knowledge is diffused and 


gen : 
And taste and understanding are so common, 
I'd rather see a sweep-boy suck a penny roll, 
Than listen to a criticising woman. 
And as for , the time of dinner all, 
Thank God, I then have better things to do, 
man.< ` 
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Exceptions 'gainst the fair were coarse and 
shocking — 


I've seen in breeches many a true blue 
stocking. - 

Blue Stocking stands, in my vocab : 

For one that always chatters (sex is nothing) 

About new boozs from June to January, 

, And with re-echoed carpings moves your 
loathing. 

I like to see people smart and airy, 

With wel fee heir and fashionable 
clothing, 

Can't they discourse about ball, rout, or play, 

. And know reviewing's quite out of their way? 


Jt strikes me as a thing exceeding stupid, 
This conversation about books, books, bnoks, 
When I was young, and sat midst damsels 


grouped, l 
I talked of roses, zephyrs, gurgling brooks, 
Venus, the Graces, Dian, Hymen, Cupid, 
Perilous glances, soul-subduing looks, 
Slim tapering fingers, glossy clustering curls, 
Diamonds and emeralds, cairngorms and 
pearls. 
On Una that made sunshine in the shade, 
And Emily with eye of liquid jet, 
And gentle Desdemona, and the maid 
That sleeps within the tomb of Capulet 
Hearts love to ponder—would it not degrade 
Our notion of a nymph like Juliet, 
To be informed that she had just read thro’ 
Last Number of the Edinburgh Review ? 


Leave ye to dominies and sticker stibblers, 
And all the sedentary generation, 

The endless chitter-chatter about scribblers, 
And England’s melanchely situation. 

Let them be still the customary nibblers 
Of all that rule or edify the nation ; 

Leave off the corn-bill, and the law of libel, 
And read the Pilgrim’sProgress or your Bible. 


From the poem itself we quote 
the following stanzas, without any 
remarks, convinced that their simple 
elegance and unaffected grace stand 
in no need of the critics recommend- 
ation. 


I rose this morning about half past nine, 
At Breakfast coffee I consumed pour quatre, 
Unnumbered rolls enriched with marmalade 
fine, ‘ 
And little balls of butter dished in water, 
Three eggs, two plateful of superb cold chine 
(Much recommended to make thin folks 
fatter) ; 
And having thus my ballast stow'd on board, 
Roamed forth te kill a day's time like a lord. 
How I contrived to pass the whole forenoon, 
I can’t remember though my life were on it; 
I helped G. T, in jotting of a tune, 
And hinted rhymes to G———s for a sonnet ; 
Called at the Knox's shop with Miss Balloon, 
And heard her ipsa dixit on a bonnet ; 
Then washed my mouth with ices, tarts, 
and flummeries, 
And ginger-beer and soda, at Montgomery's. 
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Down Prince’s Street Lonce or twice paraded, 
And gazed upon these same eternal faces ; 
Those beardless beaux and bearded belles, 
a 
An y silks, surtouts, pelisses, laces ; 
Those pa of clerks, astride on hackneys 
J 9 
Prancing and capering with notorial grace ; 
PERAE enthusiasts who indulge vain 
imsies, 


That they might pass in Bond Street or & 
James's. 

I saw equestrian and pedestrian vanish 

—One to a herring in his lonely shop, 

And some of kind gregarious, and more 
clanish, 

To club at Waters’ for a mutton-chop ; 

Myself resolved for once my cares to banish, 

And give the Cerberus of thought a sop, 

Got Jack's, and Sam's, and Dick's, and 
Tom's consent, 

And o'er the Mound to Billy Young's we 
went. 


I am not nice, I care not what I dine on, 

A sheep's head or beef-steak is all I wish 3 
Old Homer! how he loved the seufger oes 
It is the glass that glorifies the dish. 

The thing that I have always set my mind on 
(A small foundation laid of fowl, flesh, fish) 
Is out of bottle, pitcher, or punch-bowl, 
To suck reviving solace to my soul. 


Life's a dull dusty desert, waste and drear, 

With now and then an oasis between, 

Where pom rise, and fountains gush- 
ear 


Burst ‘neath the‘shelter of that leafy screen ; 

Haste not your parting steps, when such ap- 
pear, 

Repose, ye weary travellers, on the green, 

Horace and Milton, Dante, Burns, and- 
Schiller, 

Dined at a tavern—-when they had ** the 
siller.” 

And ne’er aid poet, epical or tragical, 

At igi en London, Weimar, Rome, May- 
bole, 

See time's dark lanthern glow with hues 
more magi 

Than I have witnessed in the Coffin-hole. 

Praise of antiquity a bam and fudge I call, . 

Ne’er past the present let my wishes roll ; 

A fig for all comparing, soaking grumblers, 

Hear me, dear dimpling Billy, bring the 
tumblers. 

Let blank verse hero, or Spenserian rhymer, 

Treat Donna Musa with chateau-margont, 

Chateau-la-filte, Johannisberg, Hocheimer, 

In tall outlandish glasses green and blue. 

Thanks to my stars, niyself,a doggrel-chimer, 

Have nothing with such costly tastes to do ; 

My muse is always kindest when I court her, 

O'er whisky-punch, gin-twist, strong beer 
and porter.  . 

And O, my pi in these Dandy da 

Few love d grae still their love onie, 

Nc'er let me blush to celebrate thy praise, 

Divine invention of the age of Bess 


€ 
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1 for a moment interrupt my lays 
The tiny tube with loving lip to press, 


I'll then come back with a reviving zest, 
And give thee three more stanzas of my best. 
(I smoke.) 


Pipe! whether plain in fashion of Frey-herr, 
Or gaudy glittering in the taste of Boor, 
Deep-darkened Meer-schaum or Ecume-de- 


mer, 
Or snowy clay of Gowda, light and pure. 
Let different people different pipes prefer, 
Delft, horn, or catgut, long, short, older, 

newer, 
Puff, every brother, as it likes him best, 
De gustibus non disputandum est. 
Pipe! when I stuff into thee my canaster, 
With flower of camomil and leaf of rose, 
And the calm rising fume comes fast and 

faster 


Curling with balmy circles near my nose, 

And all the while my dexter hand is master 

Of the full cup from Meux’s vat that flows, 

Heavens ! all my brain a soft oblivion wraps 

Of wafered letters and of single taps. 

I've no objections to a good segar, 

A true Havannab smooth, and moist, and 
brown ; 


Echo. 
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But then the smoke’s too near the eye by far, 

And out of doors "tis in a twinkling flown; 

And somehow it sets all my teeth ajar, 

When to an inch or so we've smoked him 
down ; 

And if your leaf have got a straw within it, 

You know "tis like a cinder in a minute. 


I have no doubt a long excursive hooker 
Suits well some lordly lounger of Bengal, 
Who never writes, or looks into a book, or 
Does any thing with earnestness at all : 

He sits, and his tobacco's in the nook, or 
Tended by some black heathen in the hall, 
Lays up his legs, and thinks he does great 


ings 
If once in the half hour a puff he brings. 


I rather follow in my smoking trim 

The example of Scots cottars and their 
wives, 

Who, while the evening air is warm and dim, 

In July sit beside their en hives ; 

And, gazing all the while with wrinkles grim, 

To see how the concern of honey thrives, 

Empty before they've done a four-ounce bag 

Of sailors’ twist, or, what's less common— 


( To be continued. ) 


ames 


ECHO, IN TWO POETICAL DIALOGUES. 


[The two followi 
Francis Wrangham (3 


classical jeux d'esprit are extracted from the works of the Rev 
vols 8vo. Baldwin & Co. London, 1816), one of the most accom- 


plished of our living English scholars, and distinguished at the university of Cambridge 
as the successful competitor of the celebrated Tweddell. We intend, in an early Num- 


ber, to offer some remarks on that class of writers of which we consider 


eurable representative. EDITOR.] 


him an hon- 


Dialogue I. 
Tlavrssen eroparay Aado nxora, Wepre Hou 
Tlasyvev. , 

Can Ecno speak the tongue of — country? Ecuo. Try. 
Te virginem si forte poscam erotica Ee» raya. 
Ma si ti sopra il futuro questioneró 9 Ert» sew. 
Et puis-je te parler sur des choses passées ? Essaye. 

Dic mihi queso virum, vitiis cut tot bona parta : BUONAPARTE. 
Whom once Sir Sidney drove with shame from Acre. A cur! 
T" unlock our India, France would make of Turkey— Her key. 
Would she then seize Madras, Bombay, Bengal ? All. 
And did her chief fly Egypt, when most needed ? He did. 
Whom is he like, who thrives but by escaping ? Scapin. 
Croyez vous aur histoires, qu'en dit Denon Non. 
What are the arms with which he now fights Britons? High tones. 
Ususne in istius minus fuit aliquis ? All a quiz! 
Quid nobis iterat tanto hic jactator hiatu ? ** I hate you." 
Qu'il vienne aussitót qu'il le veut, ce grand homme ! A grand hum! 
ANectit at ille moras, pelagusque horrere putatur ! Peut-étre. 
You'd think him then mad, if his forces he march here? As a March hare. 
Where does he wish tlfose forces wafted over? To Dover. 
Granted—what would they be, ere led to London ? All undone. 
Can George then thrash by land the Corsican ? He can. 





Il reste donc à souhaiter, que la France lui désoheit. 
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But what, if he should chance to meet our navy ? Ve! 
Tery y ap tyben yn mi zas Qadar sQu ; A few. 
Atqui, ceu Xerxes, nostris fugere actus ab oris— A bore is. 
And hence he swears, he'll ne'er again turn flyer. iar ! 
How best shall England quell his high pretences ? Paret enses. 
Et qu'est ce qu'elle montrera, pour calmer cet inquiet? Eyxia. 
Ast unco ductus penas dabis, improbe, Gallis. Gallows. 
E chi ti vedrà morto, “ Ben gli sta" griderd. Agreed —Hurra ! 
Dialogue IT. 
— Quis nec reticere loquenti, 
=. 9 Nec prior ipsa loqui potuit. 
Acatn I call; sweet Maid, come echo me. Ecuo. Eccomi! 
Tell me, of what consists the heart of Gaul: Of gall. + 
Her mad caprices in her ancient shape ; Ape! 
Her present taste, for blood and riot eager. , Tigre! 
Tell, of what God her sons are now the votaries ; Agns- 
And whose before, so wolvish grown and ravenous ; Venus 
Wretches, as changeful as the changing ocean ! O chiens ! 
Au roi, qui les aimoit, ils ont frappé le cou— ThsAszaw 
Ma sotto i ré erano sempre allégri. All ` 
Tis à mornv auras trinus ‘“Trave Sencxeay; Cayenne. 
Aliquid mali molitur in nos consili: Silly ! 
Cumque illo miles Batavus conjurat amice. Rot 'em, I say. 
Where would his Brest fleet in our empire land ? Ireland. 
DrA Y. à y never’ urard Sinrixas. En Ecosse 
Quisnam illum à Scotis manet exitus, auspice Moirá 9? Moga. " 
Spem forsan nullam, Moirá ibi jam duce, habet ! Deuce a bit ! 
Ess AyyJNixo» S nxtv sews voti voli. To die. 
How best shall we 'scape this invasion's alarm ? All arm. 
Then, Englishmen, rush to the field, 'tis your duty: Aturs. 
Be no longer the dupes of an Amiens truce. Ruse! 
(Hye dercs, u Qua ru Tex Quivos navies auros ; Otto’s.) 
Furem ego contundam, qui te rapere audet, agelle : To a jelly. 
Angliaque externos facilè — ipsa latrones : At hèr own ease. 
And dost thou wish the throne restored by Moreau? Oro. 
Then from his height falls dread Napoleon ; Apollyon ! 
( Scilicet hunc — vocat, hunc Hebraeus Abaddon!* A bad one ) 
. And then the world, now scared, will laugh at him: ud 
So be it 


* Rev. ix. 11. 
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LETTER FROM GLASGOW. 


Buck's Head, April 10, 1818. 


ME EDITOR, 


I seoa leave to offer a few observations 
on the second letter of Dr Nicol Jarvie, 
which has er made so much noise 
in this city. The doctor isa wag, and 
possesses a genuine vein of humour, 
which, under good management, could 
not fail of amusing the public. But, 
like too many wits of the present day, 
7 


he wants discretion. Instead of giving 
his powers fair play on some subject 
of general interest, he has let himself 
down by certain personalities which it 
is quite impossible to defend or justify. 
Some silly people would fain consider 
these personalities gross and insulting. 
That is by no means the case. But 
they are, what Dr Nicol Jarvie perhaps 
does not suspect them to be, very 
childish, or rather, to use an expressive 
Scots word, ‘“ unco bairnly.” There 
is also some indelicacy in printing at 
full length the christian and surnames 


1818.] 


of worthy citizens who walk about the 
coffee-room here, without thinking of 
= or your Magazine. Nobody can 
ike this sort of notoriety ; and for my 
own part, I fully expect some day or 
other to plump upon my own name 
in some dark corner of your Work, 
and to find myself publicly celebrated 
for qualities, which I would rather 
were admired by a more limited circle. 
Your Miscellany is very much read 
and admired here; do not therefore, 
good Mr Editor, alarm your subscrib- 
ers in this way. If you and your cor- 
respondents must write about us folks 
in Glasgow, ** give us a local habita- 
tion," but if you please ** no name." 
Believe me that there is a great deal of 
veracity in these observations. 

A question, I understand, has arisen, 
how tar this mode of writing is action- 
able, and it is rumoured in the coffee- 
room, that one of the much-injured 
— mentioned in Dr Jarvie's 
etter, intends to sue the Publisher 
for damages in the Jury Court. Many 
parties of ladies and gentlemen have 
already been formed to attend the 
court on the great day of trial, and we 
hear that a public breakfast is to be 
given to the spirited prosecutor, who 
comes forward to vindicate the rights 
of private citizens against the licenti- 
ousness of the press. This ebullition 
of feeling may serve to shew you on 
what dangerous ground you are tread- 
ing, and points out the propriety of an 
apology. If you are wise, you will 
forthwise publish some such palinode 
asthe following: . 

* [t having been incautiously assert- 
ed in this Magazine, on the authority 
of Dr Nicol Jarvie, tertius, of the Salt- 
market, Glasgow, that Mr (here 
insert the learned gentleman’s name) 
is fond of a good dinner, and tells 
witty stories ; the Editor his par- 
don for having been duped into the 
belief and circulation of such unfound- 
ed calumnies." 

Some such manly apology as this 
would, I am confident, sooth that gen- 
tleman's wounded sensibilities, and re- 
store him to that peace of mind which, 
ponny to the publication of your 

Number, he apparently enjoyed. 
J believe that all the other gentlemen 
jocosely, but coarsely, quoted by the 
doctor, though somewhat flurried and 
flustered at first, aa they might well 
be, now laugh at the whole affair as 
an absurdity, and feel much more for 

Vor. III. l 
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their friend than for themselves. One 
of them with whom I supped last 
night, said it was ridiculous to cry out 
for a mere toothach. 

I have now, Mr Editor, protested 
generally against all personalities what- 
ever of this nature; but you will al- 
low me to add, that in this particular 
case, Dr Nicol Jarvie's offence is of 
an aggravated kind. Had he been jo- 
cose upon a man of wit, and humour, 
and sarcasm—some formidable pun- 
ster—some mason-lodge orator—some 
everlasting strutter of the Trongate— 
some attitudinarian of the Tontine— 
some demigod in the misty heaven of 
the Dirty Shirt (once a celebrated 
club in this city), his sallies would 
have been enjoyed by the whole of our 
* reading population." But to fall 
foul of the modest—the retiring-—the 
unassuming-—the courter of the shade 
—the bashful and the shamefaced! 
with rude hands to grasp the leaves of 
the sensitive plant! To withdraw the 
veil, as it were, from the blushi 
bride! this, Mr Editor, was ind 
coarse, unfeeling, and unmanly, and 
therefore, sir, be not surprised, though 
the days of chivalry are gone, that a 
courteous knight like myself issues 
forth from the bar of the Buck’s head, 
to break a lance with the ** Paynim 
vile," who hath insulted modesty, in- 
nocence, and beauty. 

Witty, Mr Editor, as you may think 
yourself and friends, more especially 
the redoubtable Dr Nicol Jarvie, ter- 
tius, beware of retaliation. Though in 
this instance the injured person may 
want talents to defend himself, yet we 
have other wits among us to avenge 
his wrongs. Duncan Whip is “ bang 
up to the mark,"—Helvidius Priscus 
may rise up against you, flushed with 
vic over Scott, Chalmers, Malthus, 
Bentham, and.Jeffrey, and armed like 
Samson of old,—the Editors of the 
Glasgow Chronicle will harness them- 
selves for the battle, with their fa- 
mous prentice at their head, —end to 
secure your discomflture, who knows 
but JAMES. GRAHAME, Esq. Apvo- 
CATE, MIMSELF, will barbarously 
scribble you to death, and enshroud 
you in a winding-sheet of his own 
pamphlets. : 

Mr Editor, however fond of person- 
alities you learned folks in Ediyburgh 
may be, instructed as you have been 
in that kind of lore, by 67 Numbers 
of the Edinburgh ee unquestion- 
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ably the most scurrilous Periodical of 
the day, such writings have, at all 
times, been most offensive to the bet- 
ter taste of the citizens of Glasgow. 
Of this take the following example. 
Last summer, your excellent towns- 
woman, Mrs Grant, author of so many 
admirable works, paid a visit to a gen- 
tleman’s family in this neighbourhood. 
All who know her, and I am proud to 
be of that number, love her for her 
gentle and unassuming private charac- 
ter, as much as they admire the 
strength and originality of her genius. 
Soon as it was known that this lady 
was in our vicinity, “ some unfeeling 
clown” to abuse her in the 
Glasgow Chronicle, and to drag her, 
day after day, before the public, in all 
. the wanton insolence of ignorant bru- 
tality. When the Editors of that 
paper were requested, in the most 
gentle terms, to desist from such un- 
provoked attacks, they printed in their 
volumes the request itself, as they 
received it, and then went on more 
grossly than ever insulting a lady ! 
Though we pretend to no great delica- 


cacy of feeling in this town, yet, . 


believe me, that a Glasgow merchant 
has his heart in its right place; and 
we all, learned (will you allow me to 
use the word?) and unlearned, flung 
these odious Chronicles from our hands 
with loathing and disgust. 

I recollect, however, that there was 
one person, even here in our Glasgow 
coffee-room, who seemed to delight in 
the dirty dulness of the Chronicle. I 
think I see him sitting in his accus- 
tomed chair, with all becoming state- 
liness end pomposity, like a great gan- 
der that seats himself on a heap of 
addled eggs, during the absence of his 
mate who has laid them, and keeps 
stretching out his long neck, gaping 
and hissing towards every passer-by, 
as if they cared for him, and the snif- 
fling silliness of his sedentary oecupa- 
tion. It is ns of this stamp who 
are most orous when attacked 
themselves; and I have no doubt, 
that if the hero of whom I now speak, 
ond who kept daily P gain his elbows 
with the very itch of chuckling enjoy- 
ment, extending his chest, and leaning 
back his broad, rosy, grinning face 
over the vile insults heaped upon a 
respectable lady,—I say, Mr Editor, 
that such a creature, if retorted upon 
himself with the mere threatening of 
castigation, would retreat with loud 


[April 
gabble and uplifted wings, like the 
gander aforesaid, when some impatient 
pedestrian turns round suddenly on 
the ** feathered fool," and sends him 
waddling back, on his great splay-feet, 
into the dirty puddle of the village 
pool, to solace himself with his yellow 
billed paramour. 

Had Dr Jarvie attacked such a per- 
son as 
80 ? 

Mr Editor, I have done. I may say 
of you what Cowper the poet said of 
England, ** with all thy faults I love 
thee still!” and I may add, as Burns 
the poet said to the devil, “gif ye wad 
tak a thought and mend," that you 
might yet get over all the little pecca- 
dillos of yourself and the doctor, and 
firmly establish yourself in the goed 

of the people of this city, who 
though I say it that should not say it) 
are as warm-hearted, upright, and in- 
telligent a set of citizens as any in the 
kingdom. Muneo. 


oom. 


SONNET TO JOHN CARNEGIE, ESQ. 


[We have received from Mr John Car- 
negie of Glasgow, a poem, entitled, ** Lar- 
's Vale.” It is, we fear, rather long for 
insertion in our Magazine, though we hope 
to find room for it soon. Meanwhile we 
blish with much pleasure the following 

utiful Sonnet, from a distinguished 

to the Bard of the Largs.  EpiTOR.] 


SWEET Bard of Largo’s Vale ! yet onceagain 

Strike that wild harpof thine, and to the gale, 
ing the volume of its melody, 

The Zephyrs on their wings shall waft the 


strain, 
And the whole world shall ring with Largo's 


Vale. 

Carnegie! Yes, the Muse, on bended knee, 

Shall wreathe e ganan of the brightest dies, 

Ivy and laurel deftly mixed for thee, 

Thou Bard of tender tears and gentle sighs, 

Poet of Largs! in whose most classic line, 

That loveliest land of Scotia's wild domain 

Sees all its long unchanted beauties shine. 

Muse of the West, go wipe thine eyes, yet red 

For Burns; rejoice, rejoice. wa ara 
. H. 
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REMARKS ON THE ‘f PETIT VOLUME" 
OF MONS. SAY.* 


Our duty to more recent and indi- 
genous preductions has led us to 
procrastinate, for a few months, our 





* «s Petit Volume, contenant quelques 
appercus des Hommes et de la Société.” 
A Paris 1817. 18mo, pp. 176. 


and well But is it 
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attentions to M. Say. It is doubtless, 
as Milton says, “ of greatest concern- 
ment to hare a vigilant eye how bookes 
demeane themselves as well as men. 
For bookes are not absolutely dead 
things, but doe contain a potencie of 
life m them, to be as active as that 
soule was, whose progeny they are ; 
nay, they do preserve, as in a violl, the 

efficacie and extraction of the 
iving intellect that bred them." In 
the case of a writer like M. Say, all 
this applies forcibly, not only from 
the intrinsic reason of the thing, but 
because of the influence which a justly 
great name like his ma — 
to exert over- those who , not 
merely that their fancies may be 
tickled with light reading, but that 
they may receive an excitement to 
deep thought from the speculations of 
a solid understanding like his, con- 
veyed in an attractive yet unpre- 
tending form. Before the appearance 
of his beautiful and profound Sys- 


tem of Political Economy had made cal 


him famous all over Europe, he was 
known to the literati of France by a 
small work, entitled, OLBIA, or an 
Essay on the Ways of improving the 
Manners of a Nation. 
Mo Me interest as — 
is of an ingenious, tive, an 
highly infermed mind, than from any 
thing actually done in it. M. Say 
was then (in the eighth year of the 
republic) a member of the notorious 
Tribunate ; and that tract may be 
considered as his mite to the Por 
which was at that time the chief end 
held in view by almost all the 
culative spirits in France. He was lat- 
terly known, rather disadvantageously, 
— as the author of a 
pamphiet On Engiand and the English, 
which dealt mainly with our Ea 
and embarassments. In that tract, his 
objections against our moral and poli- 
tical systems have been flippantly, but 
rather closely, summed up by Mr Hob- 
house. “< His complaint or pity was 
chiefly directed towards us, 
we had given a pension to the family 
of Nelson, an admira] killed in battle ; 
because there were no workmen des 
a@uvrés to be seen in our coffeehouses ; 
because the studies at Oxford were 
un peu Gothiques, and books were get- 
ting so dear that few could read ; be- 
cause there were no people in Great 
Britain idle by profession ; and, lastly, 
bccanse we drank bad port.” 


t however | 
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We have looked over this little vo- 
lume, to see that there be “ no offence 
in’t.” Itis something in the style of 
Bruyere and Rochefoucauld, but con- 


sists rather of remarks on tastes, man- - 


ners, and opinions, than of aphorisms 
tending to a system of human action, 
like Rochefoucauld,—or sketches of a 
period, and a place, and a brilliant 
circle of ambition, wit, and devotion, 
like Bruyere. Bruyere had lived much 
about a court, and was therefore very 
minute and circumstantial in his deli- 
neations of character. He knew auri- 
cular confession, and had caught from 
it the spirit of a prying power and a 
too indulgentallowance. He wascaustic 
and fault-finding, even to personality, 
in his discriminations. Rochefoucauld 
had neither patience for those who 
were to understand him, nor interest 
enough in mankind, generally, to 
waste many words on them. He was 
therefore condensed, enigmatical, se- 
yere, and not unfrequently even mysti- 
M. Say is a man of science and of 
the world, full of the light of modern 
ideas, and much accustomed to see 
things that had been considered as 
most stable turn round on their axes 
and assume new complexions. But, 
for all that, he has more of the ines- 
timable quality of moral admiration 
than either of his predecessors. His 
observation may possibly not have 
been so keen as theirs; but it has 
been better—for society is better : and 
if he be not so witty as they, nor have 
such an exclusive power over his ma- 
terials, there is, beyond all doubt, a 
eat appearance of good faith about 
im. His sense is not only excellent, 
but it is practical. It is not ascetic. 
It does not smell of the cloister. It 
is in the manner of = age ar 
help sporting ideas, use he is so 
intellectual that he cannot be without 
them. If they do not produce their 
effect simply, he is quite convinced 
that no singularity of enunciation 
could make them more valuable to 
liim, or more useful to others. 
Whether, after having experienced 
more than Grecian suffering from the 
great evils with which these times 
abound, there be something of relief 
in the very title of a little book, we 
cannot possibly determine just now. _ 
But it is clear, at any rate, that there 
is a great temptation to like, as well 
as to say, wise, and witty, and ue 
able things, in the aphorismatic shape, 
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even though, for the sake of shortness, 
they are so divested of breadth and 
Ec anion as to expose them to be 
mistaken for truisms. This eni 
tical way of giving shape to an adven- 
turous thought or a smart observa- 
tion, attractions for those 
who love the agrecable mystification 
which there is in venting a moral 
truth by way of antithesis. The exer- 
tion and the pleasure too consist in 
couching it In such terms as cost just 
so much trouble in the apprehension 
as to make it pass at least for wisdom, 
under the guise of a painfully and 
well-chosen contrast. There is ud 
more pleasure and almost as mu 
utility, in hunting for the thought in 
this way, and adjusting its relations 
in that glancing and rapid manner 
which it incites, as there is in the pos- 
session. One great beauty, too, is, 
that the thought is , and the 
idea hit off, without any after trouble 
of trimming or garnishing. The mode 
epeaks to our fancy ; the thing makes 
a frank demand on our Judemest ; 
and, though it may sometimes ask too 
much, yet we are under no pain in 
denying it; and, having set it down 
es either incomprehensible or ineffec- 
tive, may pass on to the next. But 
M. Say's views must be seen. 

ibd rale rubea 
and a is rarely known to poste- 
rity. pee he want bios ledge: or mind, 
or'talent ? No, certainly ; but the centre of 
his combinations is the taste of his circle, 
which he wants to please. Obgerve, that it 
is the eame thing where the author is a man 
of merit, and his private society remarkable 
for genius and information. Private inte- 
rests, attachments and opinions of the mo- 
ment, are what each of its members has 
constantly an eye to, and to which he can- 
not help ing more im than 
— — of. The peda goes 
round ; € present neration ppears ; 
other interests, new coniexioni, succeed to 
the former.——See what an immense ad- 
vantage the retired author ! He 
has not received a glance merely moment- 
ary: he has observed in morals, and de- 
scribed in physics, those natural relations 
which never a ge but always interest. 


** Observe the mathematician: he never 
makes a bad calculation, nor ever forms a 
just idea. He always pushes his ideas to 
their rigorous consequences, from a false 
princple. He ates fairly upon erro- 
neous observations. Geometry only yields 
matter for calculation ; and the qualities of 
the observer are by no means the same as 


those of the calculator. To arrive at truth, 
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the main point is, to see things independ- 
ently of calculation ; not such as we wish 
them, but such as they really are,—in mo- 
rals as in physics. Calculate afterwards, or 
reason upon it, if that pleases you. You 
may again deceive yourself, but you will 


ne begin by deceiving, 
** Moral ers seem to believe 
that selfishness interest direct action 


more than self-conceit or vanity. I believe, 
on the contrary, that vanity has more influ- 
ence, generally speaking, than selfishness. 
It is enough to observe in how many in- 
stances men act, through vanity, in a man- 
ner opposite to their interests; from the 
child, vexed by contradiction until he re- 
fuses his vi » to the sovereign prince, 
made to enact so follies by dint of 
flattery, who sacrifices a country (I mean 
the groundwork of his power) to avenge an 
insult in the gazette. 
e e e Ld e 
“A — to — au lan- 
w e explains, ought to its 
delicacy and beauties. How can he give an 
equi t for a beauty which he does not 
perceive ? He ought to write well in his 
own language, that he may be able even 
to read. He ought also to have a flexible 
turn for taking forms us to those 
of his model, and to know when it is neces- 
to replace expressions, ideas, i 
by others conformable to the genius of his 
language, and which sball excite in the 
minds of his readers sentiments similar to 
d gis inal author has raised 
in his.—After is, are you surprised 


** The cause of several revolutions has 
nes from the finances, commencing with 

t of the United States, which is dated 
from the duty on tes. So will others come 
again. Well, what do you conclude? Shew 
us a way of preventing them! The way is 
simple,—it is evident,—but I don’t mean to 
point it out. Why so ? For there is nothing 
so foolish as to give to ali the world a piece 
of advice which nobody will follow. What 
then ? Take it; one word wil] do the busi- 
ness. WuaT WE CANNOT PRODUCE® 
WITHOUT TROUBLE, Dp NOT LET US 
SPEND ON FOLLY. Add some accessories 
to that. Change the scene whenever you 
please ; give namies to the personages; pro- 
pose the intrigues ; and, — the winding up 
will be always the same. 

e e a e e 

** [n order to persuade in conversation, it 


* ** [f any one asks from me an explica- 
tion of the words produce and consume, I 
shall be obliged to refer to a small definition, 
in two volumes, under the title of a Treatise 
on Political Economy ; or, a simple Expo- 
sition of the Manner in which Riches are 
PRODUCED, DISTRIBUTED, and CON- 
SUMED.” 





effect a co-ordination of 
ideas,—to u- 
ated system,—which is the highest of 
written elequence. Pay more attention to 
the persons you address than to the subject. 
Draw your — from the opinions of 
rud ee ee ee E E 
rss Aet" i The persuasion to be ef- 
fected is only a mode of perceiving. Con- 
versation requires this artifice, in as much 
as we have to do with eontracted minds,— 
with feelings,—with prejudices. 
In writing it is otherwise. You must ex- 
press yourself in the best lan you can 
get. You must be clear and candid toe, for 
you have the impartial public for a judge, 
and posterity, which is yet more impartial. 


up 

gravity, above all, in never permit- 
Ung you to believe that you can be of use 
to them, or instruct or amuse them. They 

as well as think, ill of foreigners ; 
and that which is valued by foreigners, is 
always inferior to that which is found among 
themselves,—disdainful silence, large strides, 
and a supercilious inattention to what is 
passing under their eyes. The vanity of 
the French is not so exclusive. Without 
seeking to humiliate others, they love to dis- 
play the advantages they have, and some- 
times even those which have not ; and 
if convicted of boasting, they laugh among 
the first, provided you do not affect to hum- 
ble them. Render justice to their bravery, 
snd al wil be forgiven. 

e e 


** An Indian meeting with a Bramin, 
asked him, * what is it that supports the 
world ?’ fellow! where do you 
come from? it isan elephant ! The arro, 

philosophy has left you in uncer- 
tainty ; and I tell you truth at once.—And 
the other thanked him, as if he had receiv- 
ed a benefit.” 


These may suffice as imens of 
the spirit and execution of this Little 
Book. Any person who may take it 
ap will find much to amuse and in- 
terest, and nothing to fatigue or dis- 

him. Those who are of a re- 
flecting and speculative turn can get, 
in some of its remarks on life, man- 
ners, and literature, enough to excite 
them to very serious thought. M. Say 
belongs to a class of men for whom 
pe have great esteem, and whose nu- 
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merous virtues, as well as faculties, 
we wish we could adequately display. 
We beg leave to say a few words on 
what seem to be the distinctive points 
of their character as men of letters and 
sentiment. 

They are all cool-headed men, with 
little imagination, and no great quick- 
ness of apprehension,—but so clear in 
the ideas which they receive, that the 
never lose sight of them if they thi 
them worth retaining,—nor mistake 
one of their relations when they come. 
to ape them. They are uniformly 
at x | to knowledge, and submit to 
such labour in its pursuit as to appear 
to like it in most instances merely for 
its own sake. They would study on, 
if it were for nothing else than the 

tification of a M asini and endur- 
ropensity to me exercise, 
which as with a springiness and ef- 


- fect, that read hard lessons to the ima- 


tive men of fine taste and quick 
fecti , who have in youth cultivated 
their moral affections more than their 
intellectual faculties. They are emi- 
nently calculated to excel in the accu- 
rate sciences. They are more actuat- 
ed, in their exertions and inquiries, 
by ideas of utility, than by that unde- 
fined ambition, which, although it be 
often of the unproductive kind, lingers, 
with the last remains of their scholas- 
tic enthusiasm, about men of a litera- 
ry turn, even to a pretty late period of 
life. In short, every thin t they 
say, or think, or do, bears about it evi- 
dent marks of “ appropriate probity 
appropriate intellectual aptitude, an 
appropriate active talent." 

They are tly more improveable 
than men of fancy and feeling,—and 
without seeming to be elated, or con- 
scious of any internal excitement,— 
make progresses in taste, as well as 
on the boundless road of mere knows 
ledge, which would astonish any one 
who observes narrowly and compares 
attentively. 

Such is the influence of a well bal- 
anced self- possession, even on the mere 
forms of expression, that they some- 
times snatch, by chance as it were, “‘a 
grace beyond the reach of art.” The 
charm of unexpectedness thus produc- 
ed, when we join to it the full and 
easy sequence of their ideas, enables 
them, as they already are the heartiest 
of e n to become, on occasions, 
without appearing even to attempt it, 
the most Aeg also. They are fay 


7 


I 


-They can also afford 
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from being enemies to pleasantry. 
They rather seem to relish jokes with 
a zest, which would be astonishing, if 
one did not recollect that the cause of 
this probably is, that their habits of 
close application leave the mind in 
such a state as to be more epen to any 
thing smart or ridiculous, which comes 
easily and rapidly across it. Their 
pleasantry however has little of the 
manner of the world about it. ‘They 
have more humour than wit. As their 
humorous sallies partake rather of the 
nature of recreations than of exertions, 
they are but little fastidious about the 
channel. Minds which have been 
braced up by vigorous habits of exer- 
tion, have also a greater spring and 
force in their merriment than minds 
of mere sensibility or refinement. The 
huthors of whom we speak are not 
likely to be nice of risking, in their 
convivial eloquence, a few fescenine* 
freedoms and lax figures of eonception. 
They never apparently give way to 
that vain and delusive stinginess and 
sensitive caution which, after a few 
years of confident hopings and unre- 
Served trustings, men of feeling and 
funcy are forced to adopt in self-de- 


fence. They have always suffered less: 


from ridicule, too, than these men,— 
and live, therefore, less habitually un- 
der the fear of that grinding scourge. 
to be more can- 
did then vehement and fanciful men. 
They have not expected more from 
the world than the world can at any 
time give,—and have thus, perhaps, 
fewer generous errors to regret than 
the others. But, at all events, their 
doctrine of utility has taught them to 
economise the exertions of intercourse : 
and directness of purpose is held with 
them to infer directness of means. 
Their vigour is not wasted by the fires 
of eloquence ; nor is their attention 
distracted by a nice regard to the more 
delicately poised beauties of expression. 
While it is a peculiar feature of their 
character that they always know how 
far, and for how much, they can draw 
on their knowledge, they gain an ad- 
ditional power and vantage-ground, by 
being enabled to adjust their means 
and their faculties. Their powers are 





*. « Fescennina per hunc invecta licentia 
morem 

Versibus alternis opprobria rustica fuit, 

Libertasque recurrentis accepta per annos 

lusit amabiliter." Horet. Ep. ad August. 
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thus set free, and they can do a great 
deal more in the way of judgment than 
men with wayward imaginations and 
fancies, which are too often coming 
thick on them, with teazing distrusts 
of their capacities, and lexing es- 
timates of occasions. Their works are 
not composed with that eager haste 
which characterizes men of sanguine 
temperaments. Their opinions are not 
expressed with that ardency, or warmth, 
or provoking amour propre, which at- 
taches to the opinions of men of more 
sensitive natures. They know very well 
that opinions which are to last are not 
personal but general. Of course, they 
would never think of propagating be- 
lief by fire and sword. But they go 
farther than this, and a step farther 
than many of the best hearts can go ; 
for they never attempt to cram down a 
sentiment or a dogma, by a bustling 
vigour, in the circle of their immedi- 
ate influence. They do not love the 
spectacle of a muscular man, strongly 
agitated with the fervour of belief, en- 
forcing or maintaining it to the incon- 
vcnience of the nervous systems which 
arc nearest to him. All this is, be- 
cause the empire of judgment is com- 
plete in them. 

Thus we find the beautiful, the uni- 
versal, though humbling principle of 
compensation asserted through all the 
various chances that make up the sum 
of moral existence, and modify the ac- 
tion of physical causes. The man of 
fancy is checked in his fine bursts of 
conception by shortcomings of judg- 
ment. The cool-headed thinker is 
rewardcd for his comparative passive- 
ness of existence, by fullness of con- 
victicn, and the delights of complete- 
ness and simplicity of view. 

From all this, it must not be infer- 
red that the men of whom we have 
been speaking are destitute of the 
finer affections, or wanting in that 
indescribable kindliness of nature, for 
which, in English, there is no other 
word than the emphatic and expressive 
monosyllable—hcart. On the contra- 
ry, those of them that we know have 
had natures admirably turned to friend- 
ship. If they were not cold as friends, 
neither were they cold as patriots. 
We have uniformly found among 
them that settled love of civil liberty, 
which the best minds are most apt to 
venerate as the result of conviction, 
and to love as the product of taste. 
This too, was the more valuable, as 
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it seemed to flow from a deliberate in- 
duction of solid thought, —not from 
any dreams of perfectibility, but from 
the belief that, taking human nature 
as it is, under all the checks and dis- 
advantages which prevent it from get- 
ting fair play, it can never be respect- 
able, — — where civil liberty is well 
understood. 

But we must have a summing-up 
with the author, of whom it is our 
more immediate business to speak per- 
sonally. l 

M. Say is as correct and learned as 
a German compiler; and while he has 
that force and precision which. distin- 
guish the thinkers of our own country, 
with as much directness and honesty of 
intention as the best of them, he has yet 
a portion of the gayety and graceful- 
ness of his illustrious countrymen, who 
wrote during the old monarchy, before 
a republic and the struggles of military 
ambition had, with the occasional sa- 
crifice of these qualities, given force, 
vebemence, and restlessness, to the 
tone of French literature. There cer- 
tainly must be something in the opi- 
nion so current among the continental 
literati, that the French is, above all 
other , the one most suited 
for t criticism and subjects of 
the belles lettres. And this little vo- 
lume is another reason with us, for a de- 
ference to established opinions, which, 
in matters of taste at least, we are but 
little di to concede to them. 


— — 
METRICAL VERSIONS OF THE PSALMS. 


Tux Psalmody has always formed an 
essential part of the sacred service in 
the Protestant Church. In the follow- 
ing , we mean neither to enter 
upon the peculiar nature of these Lyrie 
Hymns—to discuss the various me- 
thods in which this portion of devo- 
tional worship is perfo:med—or to 
enumerate the almost innumerable at- 
tempts, in Protestant countries, to fut- 
nish appropriate translations for the 
different churches. All that we intend, 
is to give a summary and collected view 
of what can now be ascertained respect- 
ing the Psalmody, in so far as its his- 

relates to Scotland ;—of its first 
introduction at the Reformation:—and 
some account of the versions that have 
since been in use. Before this can be 
done, however, it is nccessary to con- 
sider its primary introduction into the 
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Reformed Church of Geneva, and its 
adoption by that of England; as well 
as to make a slight mention of the 
versions that were first appointed for 
their use. Scotland received the ferm 
and substance of her entire service 
from the one; and to the other she 
stands indebted for the version which 
long constituted the basis of this de- 
lightful portion of divine worship. 
The singular fact has often been re: 
marked, of the Protestants owing the 
use of the Psalmody to a body of men 
from whom they least might have ex- 
pected such an obligation. Clement 
Marot is usually styled the Prince of 
the Poets of France, or, to use other 
words is commencement of the epi- 
taph which was on his tomb), “ Icy 
gist des Francois le Virgile et l'Ho- 
mere." He certainly deserves to rank 
high in the class of Ancient French 
Poets, and is the oldest of them whose 
works can be read with pleasure. Af- 
ter a long residence in the Court of 
France, where his life had been spent 
in the greatest profligacy, he com- 
menced a translation of the Psalms 
into French verse. This was towards 
the close of 1536, and in 1539 he pub- 
lished thirty (not the first thirty, as 
they stand in the regular order, as has 
been said, but merely thirty in point 
of number) of the Psalms, which he 
dedicated to Francis L, bearing the 
sanction of the Sorbonne, that they 
contained nothing contrary to sound 
doctrine. The reception they met 
with wss favourable in the highest 
degree,—they eclipsed the brilliancy 
of his madrigals and sonnets,—and 
repeated editions were called for ; 
while they were sung in public and 
in private with the most rapturous 
delight.* They certainly received at 
that time an undue share of praise and 
— From his own testimony 
it appears he was encouraged to com- 
plete the versification of the whole, by 
the king himself. 
Puis que voulez, que ie poursuivre 6 sire, 
L’oeuvre Royal du Psaultier commencé, &c. 





* Hawkins's History of Music, vol. 3. ; 
and Warton's History of English Poetry, 
vol. 3.—Hawkins, in particular, gives a re- 
markable account of the enthusiasm which 
they excited in the French court. The 
king, and each of his courtiers, chose one, 
which they —— to sing as their fa- 
vourite air. Before this, they had been a- 
dapted to suitable melodies. 
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Suspected, however, of secretly fa- 
vourin Lanen pana for his 
safety he was fo to leave his na- 
tive country, when he retired to Ge- 
neva. There, after residing for some 
time, it is said, for a cause of a very 
different kind, he was obli to fly 
rather hastily ; he returned back to 
France, and was again received into 
favour. Marot did not live to finish 
the task he undertook, as he only 
added other twenty to the number he 
first published. The current belief 
is, that he first was directed to, and 
assisted in, this employment, by: his 
friend Vatablus, Professor of Hebrew 
in Paris, who furnished him with a 
Latin translation. . Be this as it may, 
it was no doubt an exercise of his 
powers, better fitting his advanced 
age, and more becoming his religious 
sentiments, than the subjecta of his 
Muse in his earlier years. — Baillet, 
and other critics, imagine, that at this 
time he had renounced his gallantry ; 
and they consider what he performed, 
or intended to finish, as a token of re- 
pentance, and an act of contrition for 
the follies of his youth, and the ex- 
cesses of his life. His death took 

lace in 1546 ; but, alas! be died as 
he had lived—in the most unlicensed 
debauchery. 

This version accorded with the sen- 
timents of Calvin, who PEET an 
edition, during Marot’s life, (of the 
fifty Psalms, in 1548,) with — 
addressed “ to all Christians and Lovers 
of the Word of God.” Indeed, it is 
supposed considerably to have aided in 
forwarding his views; and that by it he 
sought to effectuate a change in this 
‘part of divine worship, by introducing 
the practice of singing the Psalmody, 
and in making it a stated portion of 
the Protestant Service. These sup- 
positions may be carried too far, but 
still they may bear some truth. The 
choral anthems (or musical compo- 
sitions, sung in different parts) of the 
‘Catholics, he considered as too com- 
puce and difficult for general use. 

e finally adopted a practice, the sim- 
plicity of which corresponded with 
the rest of his ecclesiastical discipline. 
** For some time," says Sir John Haw- 
kins, ** Calvin stood in doubt whether 
to adopt the Lutheran choral form of 
singing in consonance, or to institute 
a plain unisonous melody, in which 
all might join: at length he resolved 
en the latter, &e. (vol. iii. p. 450.) 

* 3 
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Before this, the use of Marot's Psalms 
had been interdicted the Catholics, 
under the severest penalties, till, at 
last, psalm-singing and heresy became 
nearly synonymous. 

At Calvin's request, the rest of the 
Psalms were translated in a similar 
manner by Beza;* when they were, 
at length, appointed to be in the 
exercise of devotion. On the entire 
version some writers have bestowed un- 
hwspen danon me others 

ve spoken of it with undue respect. 
We cannot agree with the opinion, that 
these ‘‘ Cantiques sont bixarremend 
travestis." Though it would be out 
of place to dilate much on the respec- 
tive merits of this, or any of the ver- 
sions to be mentioned, we 
may be indulged in hazarding a few 


remarks. The Freneh language is 
universally allowed to be unfit for ex- 
pressing the grandeur and sublimity 


so characteristic of the Psalms of 
David. Marot and Beza's translation 
possesses great freedom and esse of 
versification, with not a small portion 
of beauty and elegance, but is too par- 
aphrastic. And the objections urged 
against Sternhold's and Hopkins's come 
with equal, or even additional force, 
namely, the frequent use of low and 
unmeaning expressions —the feeble- 
ness of diction,—the want of energy, 
—as also, the occasional misconception. 
of the meaning of the Psalmist. In 
Marot's portion, the pleasing naiveté 
of his style is incompatible with the 
subject, and a forced and inefficient 
endeavour after the sublime is too of- 
ten visible. f 


* This entire version is said, by Dr Bur- 
ney, originally to have been published at 
Strasburgh, in 1545; while Senebier, in 
his life of Beza, informs us, his portioh was 
not completed till about eighteen years after 
that date. 

+ The Pealms have at subsequent periods 
been frequently pat into a metrical form by 
other French poets. That of Phillippe des 
Portes, is among the most remarkable, It 

merit, 90 far as metre is concerned, 

t is also much too paraphrastic ; the very 
spirit and substance often evaporates in his ` 
attempts to fill up a stanza with smooth flow- 
ing words. Therc was another rase 
made by A. Godeau, Paris, 1648, 4to, of 
which, according to Du Pin (not the most 
impartial or best informed writer), ** les pro- 
testans n'ont pas fait difficulté de sen servir, 
à la place de la traduction de Mafot, qui 
paroissoit consacrée parmi eux." 
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The Reformation in the Church of 
England for a time was productive of 
a great alteration in the general sys- 
tem of study ; and brought about a 

ided in the character and 
subjects of our poetry. Metrical trans- 
lations of parts of the Scriptures were 
the usual themes chosen; while en- 
thusiasm and devetion usurped the 
places of inspiration and genius. The 
Psalmody was introduced into the 
English Church after the example of 
that of Geneva: The timely appear- 
ance of Sternhold's translation of part 
of the sine , afforded e) — n 

tting a ect version of the whole, 
e way adapted to general use.* 

Sternhold only lived to complete 
about a third of the whole. His trans- 
lations were printed by themselves in 


a separate form; and, like Marot's,. 


the praise they received induced him 
to resolve on translating the rest ; as 
appears from his dedication of those 
he did publish, inscribed to King Ed- 
ward. There, he says, “ Seeing that 
youre tender and godly zeale dooeth 
more delight in the holye songes of 
veritie E in any — rymes — 
vanytie, I am enco ed to trauayle 
— in the said bocke of Pealnis, 
&c. And yf I maye perceyue youre 
maiestie wyllynglye to accept my wyl 
in, where my doyng is no thanke 
worthy, and to favour so this my be- 
ginning, that my labour be acceptable 
in perfourming the residue, I shall 
endeuoure myself with diligence, not 
only to enterpryse that which better 
learned ought more iustlye to doe, but 
also to perfourme that without faulte, 
which your maiestie will receyue with 
iuste thanke." 
The pos (if such a name they are 
to get) who chiefly contri- 
buted, besides John Hopkins, to com- 
plete the adopted version begun by 
Thomas Sternhold, were, illiam 
* Before this time, some of the Psalms, 
and other portions of the Scriptures, were 
translated the Earl of Surrey, and his 
friend, Sir Thomas Wyatt. And about the 
same time, various versions of the Psalter ap- 
peared, by Robert Crowley, William Hun- 
nis, Jehn Hall, and other English poets. 
Sarrey and Wyatt’s, however, are the only 
that merit much praise. And these have 
lately become more accessible to the public 
in the hugely-ponderous edition of their 
works, by Dr Nott. The Penitential 
Palms (as they are called), by Wyatt, 
were first pfinted in 1540. 
Vor. III. 
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Whittyngham, Thomas Norton, and 
William Kethe. 'There were others 
who furnished a quota, but it is not 
our wish unnecessary to dilate on this 
point.* 

Hopkins would seem to have acted 
as editor in the first complete edition 
that was printed by John Daye, in 
1562. Some that had previously been 
printed in this, he revised and altered, 
or replaced with others. The early 
editions are found to vary considerably 
with each other, but no full and 2c- 
curate notice of these variations has 
rt been given. In this edition, at 
ength, like that of its French proto- 
type, they received musical accom- 
paniments,—the Psalms being set to 
simple or unisonous melodies, to ren- 
der them fit for public service,—and 
the entire version was joined as a ne- 
cessary addition to the English Li- 


Phe long and critical account of 
Sternhold and Hopkins’s Psalins, given 
by Warton, has bn highly praised. 
On this, as on almost every other topic, 
we have to lament his oversight and 
want of accuracy, which would seem 
to be the inseparable attendant of his 
otherwise admirable work. His ac- 
count of this version is almost whol- 
ly derived (and that' without due ac- 
knowledgment) from his predecessor, 
Sir John Hawkins. Nor do we con- 
sider his sentiments (judicious and 
sensible as they generally are) to de- 
serve over-much regard; for he is 
unduly pouan against, not only 
the translators of this version, but the 
whole class of those who imitated their 
example; thosc, to wit, whom he 
speaks of as indulging “ in a species 
of poetry, if it may be so called, which _ 
even ud phe prose, or rather, by 
mixing the style of prose with verse, 
and of verse with prose, destroys the 
character and effect of both,” —or those 
he designates as “ the mob of religious 
rhymers, who, from principles of the 
most unfeigned piety, devoutly la- 





* It might make a small but curious vo- 
lume, and not wholly destitute of interest, 
to give a distinct history of this version, ite 
authors, the ch it successively under- 
went, and the various multiplication of im- 
pressions that are known still to exist. On 
this, nothing satisfactory has yet been done, 
if we except a partial attempt in an ac- 
count of three of the earlier impressions, to 
be found in the of the Censura Lite- 
raria, vol. x. p. 
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boured to darken the lustre, and ener- 
vate the force, of the divine pages.” 
Warton’s dislike to this version, arose 
not so much from contempt of its 

etical merits, as from his disinclination 
to the use of the Psalmrody,—or the in- 
troduction of a version at all, into the 
service of the English Church. The 
following are some of his reflections, 
which are followed by a few extracts, 
to establish the truth of his assertions. 

** [t is certain (Wharton remarks) that 
every attempt to clothe the Sacred Scripture 
in verse will have the effect of presenting 
and debasing the dignity of the original ; 
but this general inconvenience, arising from 
the nature of things, was not the only diffi- 
culty which our versifiers of the Psalter had 
to encounter, in common with all other 
writers employed on a similar task, allowing 
for the state of our language in the middie 
af the sixteenth sentrey, ped to 
have been but little qualified either by genius 
or accomplishments for poetical composition. 
It is for this reason that they have produced 
a — entirely — of — 

irit, an iety; the truth is, 
——— Ds wok not so much from a 
ambition of literary fame, or a consciousness 
of abilities, as from motives of piety, and in 
compliance with the cast of the times. I 

e I am communicating no very new 
criticism, when I observe, that in every 
of this translation, we are disgusted with a 
languor of versification, and a want of com- 
mon prosody ; the most exalted effusions of 

iving, and the most sublime ima- 
geries of the divine Majesty, are lowered by 
gid interpolations, end disfigured by a pa- 
id in ions, i by a po- 
verty of phraseology.” di 

However forcible these opinions of 
Warton, and strong his objections 
may seem to be, we can oppose them 
with those of another critic, who, it 
will be allowed, was as fully compe- 
tent, from his learning and judgment, 
as well as his labours on this very 
portion of the Sacred Scriptures, to 
appreciate its merits with fairness and 
candour. * 

The — are the just and suit- 
able remarks of Bishop Horsley : 

** The metrical version of the old Singing 
Psalms, by Sternhold and Hopkins, is not 
(he says) what I believe it is now generally 
supposed to be, nothing better than an awk- 
ward versification of a former English tran- 
elation ; it was an original translation from 
the Hebrew text, earlier, by many years, 
than the prose translation in the Bible ; and 
all that are in any paraphrastic, as 
allin verse in some degrec must be, it is 
the best and most exact we have to put in- 
to the hands of the common people. The 
authors of this version considered the verse 


[April 
merely as a contrivance to assist the me- 
mory. They were litle studious of their 
numbers, or the elegance of their diction ; 
but they were solicitous to give the full and 
precise sense of the Sacred text, i 
to the best of their judgment; and their 
judgment, with the exception of some few 
passages, vu good ; and at the same 
time they scrupulously to the let- 
ter, they contrived to express it in such 
terms as, like the original, might point 
clearly the spiritual meaning. It was a 
change much for the worse, when the ped- 
antry of pretenders to taste in literary com- 
position, thrust out this excellent transla- 
tion from many of our Churches, to make 
room for what still goes by the name of the 
New Version, that of Tate and Brady, 
which, in many places where the Old Ver- 
sion is just, accurate, and dignified ified by its 
simplicity, is careless and inadequate, and, 
in the poverty and littleness of its style, con- 
temptible. The innovation, when it was 
first attempted, was opposed, though in the 
end unsuccessfully, by the soundest divines, 
the most accomplished scholars, and the 
men of the truest taste, at that time, in the 
seat of authority in the Church of England. 
It will be an alteration still more for the 
worst, if both these versions should be made 
to give place to another of later date, de- 
parting still farther from the strict letter of 
the text, and compensating its want of ac- 
curacy by nothing better than the meretri- 
cious ornaments of modern poetry." 
Sternhold and Hopkins’ version, as 
remarked by Bishop — was dis~ 
pent by what is still called the New 
ersion. "This was the joint produc- 
tion of Dr Nicholas Brady and Na- 
ham Tate, and received the royal li- 
cense, appointing it to be used in 
churches, December 3, 1696.* 


* [t would be a hopeless task, and unprofit- 
able, to undertake a specification of the va- 
rious attempts to render the Psalms into me- 


tre. Portions, indeed, occur in the collected 





works of almost all the English poets, and, 
wonderful to say, are attended with 
a similar want of success. e may, how- 


ever, cursorily notice those who, in the ver- 
sification of certain Psalms, or in compoei 
original Hymns and Sacred Songs, have 
the best success, and are most worthy o£ 
raise. These are, Surrey and Wyatt, Sir 
hilip Sidney, Lord Bacon, Sir Edward 
Sandys, Withers, Dodd, Habington, Slat- 
yer, Ravenscroft, Milton, Cowley, Black- 
more, Addison, and And of the 
more remarkable translations of the entire 
Psalter, which ought not to be passed over 
z — d may mention oe Hy x 
arker, Bisho ing, . Gir 
John Denhan, peg, d Dr atts, 
Bishop — is chiefiy remarkable for br 
curiosity great rarity; it was prin 
for private use, and is characterisdd by a de- 
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We should now to the more 
immediate intention of this paper, to 
consider the versions that have ere 





j of freedom, from a want of practice 
ficiency of frend ant of practic 
said to be but devoid of simpli- 

Of Rouse's we shall have ere long 
length. Den- 


+ 


l 
i 


4 
R, 
E 


the King: 
on ATA Pias CIA INE Mg Dror 


awakes ; 

Peneian Groves, and Cirrha's Caves forsakes : 

Inspir’d = zeale, she climes th’ Athereall 
H 


Those Heavenly Rapturesto your sacred eares: 
Not that her bare and humble feet aspire 
To mount the Threshold of th’ harmonious 
Quire; 
But that at once she might Oblations bring 
To God ; and Tribute to a god-like King. 
And since no narrow Verse such Mysteries, 
Deep sense; and high Expressions could 
H ae wi flie, 
ex a com 
— ea Ea 
Lest she, who in the Orient clearly rose, 
Shoujd in your Western World obscurely 
eloge.” 

To point ont the Psalms most entitled to 
notice would be difficult, as they all par- 
take of the same harmonious spirit. We 
bave selected two, however, as a specimen, 
our limits not itting more, else we had 
78th. Some other 


PsaLxM XC. 


pia drap padri 
Our refuge th’ Originall ; 
That wert our God, before 
The aery Mountaines had their birth, 
Or fabricke of the peopled Earth; — 
And art for evermore. 
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since the Reformation. 'This must be 
deferred for the present, but we shall 
tenue the subject in the next Num- 





But fraile man, daily dying, must 
At thy Command returne to Dust : 
should he ages last ; 

Ten thousand yeeres are in thy sight 
But like & quadrant of the Night, 
Or as a Day that's past. 


He by thy Torrent swept from bence; 
An Dreame, which mocks the 


Then hangs 
RON KU — 
anger a consuming Fire 
ou, To our offences due i 
sinnes (although by Night conceal'd, 
By shame and feare) ked e 
And naked to thy view. 
Thus in thy wrath our yeares we spend ; 
And like a sad discourse they end ; f 
a — seventy last : 
to atrive, 
We then with pee and Sicknesse strive $ 
Cut off with winged haste. 
Who knowes the terror of thy wrath, 
Or to thy dreadfull hath 
Proportion'd his due feare ? i 
Teach us to number our fraile daies, 
That we our hearts to thee may raise, 
And wisely sinne forbeare. 


The workes of thy accustom'd Grace 
Bhew to thy Servants, on their race 
Thy beames reflect. 
O let on us thy Beauty shine ! 
Bless our attempts with aide divine, 
And by thy Hand direct.” 


PsaLM CXIV. 


* When Israel left th’ Egyptian Land, 
Freed from a ous command ; 

God his owne People sanctifi'd, 

And he himselfe became their Guide. 

Th’ amazed Seas, this seeing, ; 

And Iordan shrunke into his Head : 

The cloudy Mountaines skipt like Rams ; 
The little Hils like frisking lambs. 
Recoyling Seas, what caus'd your dread ? 
Why, Iordan, shrunk’st thou to thy Head ? 
TM Mountaines, did skip like Rams? 
And why, you little Hils, like bs? 
Earth, tremble thou before his Face ; 
Before the God of Iacobe race ; 

‘Who turn’d hard Rockes into a Lake ; 
When Springs from flinty intrailes brake." 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROPOSED BILL 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF BANKS 
FOR SAVINGS IN SCOTLAND, WITH 
REMARKS. 


[ The greater part of this statement origin- 
ally appeared in the Dumfries and Galloway 
Courier, one of = conducted provin- 
cial ne rs in thi — . It was, 
we believe, drawn up by the Rev. Henry 
Duncan, Ruthwell, a gentleman whose 
name will for ever be honourably associated 
with the establishment of Banks for Savings 
in Scotland. This gentleman is now in 
Edinburgh, preparing the bill alluded to 
for Parliament, with the advice of some 
of our most respectable professional men. 
We expect to furnish our readers with an 
argumentative article on the same important 
subject in our next Number.] 


Our readers are probably aware, that 
Mr William Douglas, M. P. for the 
Dumfries district of burghs, has ob- 
tained leave to bring in a bill for the 
ponen and encouragement of Banks 
or Savings in Scotland. We have now 
before us a copy of the proposed bill, 
and, conceiving the measure to be of 
great importance, as connected with 

e m rd the lower orders, * 
are happy in having an opportunity o 
losing Gelore the public an abstract of 
its provisions as follows :— 

ist, That persons who are desirous 
of obtaining the benefit of the act, 
shall have it in their power to do so, 
by forming themselves into a society, 
and getting their rules sanctioned b 
the quarter-sessions, a copy of whi 
rules (either printed or transcribed) 
being to be deposited with the clerk of 
the — by whom it shall 
be filed and preserved ;—which rules 
shall be binding until they be altered 
by the society, and the alteration also 
be deposited with the said clerk. 

2d, That persons having control and 
direction in the management of these 
institutions, shall not be entitled to 
any pecuniary benefit on account of 
their services ; but this prohibition is 
not to extend to operative persons em- 
ployed in conducting the business, who 
may receive such salaries and emolu- 
ments as the rules shall prescribe. 

3d, That no depositor shall be en- 
titled to claim the benefit of this act 
for more than a limited sum. 

4th, That all persons who shall 
have deposited money in a bank for 
savings, on their own account, shall, 
en withdrawing their money, be enti- 


[Apsil 
tled to give a discharge to the benk, 
notwithstanding their disability in law 
to aet for themselves. 

Sth, That treasurers and other of- 
fice-bearers through whose hands the 
money belonging to the society may 

, Shall be obliged to find security 
or their intromissions, to such amount 
as the regulations of the institution 
uire, and tbat on this security le- 
diligence may be done. 

6th, That the persons appointed by 
the society to act as trustees for the 
time being, may bring or defend ac- 
tions in name of the institution in a 
court of law, and that such actions, 
for sums not exceeding £20, shall be 


brought before the Justice of Peace | 


Court, 

7th, That no friendly society shall 
have a power to expel any of its mem- 
bers on account of such members 
having lodged money in a bank for 


savings. 
8th, That itors may bequeath 
their deposits by any written docu- 


ment, however informal, provided it 
be executed in presence of the minister 
or an elder of the parish in which they 
reside. 

9th, That the deposits of bastards 
may be bequeathed ; but, if not be- 
queathed, shall belong to the mother 
or her relatives. 

10th, That the managers of each sav- 
ing bank shall be the sole judges of 
the evidence of propinquity in cases of 
unbequeathed deposits, having it in 
their power to apply to the sheriff for 
advice ; and that a schedule shall be 
carefully drawn up, exhibiting the de- 
scent of personal property by the rules 
of common law, according to the differ- 
ent d of propinquity ; which sche- 
dule shall be annexed to the regula- 
tions of every society taking the benefit 
of this act, and shall be the rule by 
which managers shall be guided in 
paying over unbequeathed money to 
the heirs of deceased depositors. 

11th, That no confirmation shall be 
required to be expede on account of 
unbequeathed deposits, and that the tax 
on succession shall be dispensed with. 

12th, That unclaimed deposits shall, 
after a certain period and due adver- 
tisement, become the property of the 
institution, and be applied in defray- 
ing its expenses, &c. 

18th, That all bills, bonds, and 
other transactions of the society, shall 
be exempted from stamp duty. 


= 
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14th, That the managers shall be 
freed from responsibility when the 
money of itors is lodged in the 
bank prescribed by the rules of the 
society. 

On perusing this abstract, the reader 
will observe, that rp zi nothing 
compulsory in any of the clauses; it 
being proposed, s Mr Douglas states 
in his speech, “ that the bill shall 
merely extend to such institutions as 
are desirous to avail themselves of its 
benefits,” and that even these should 
be left to their own discretion ma 
regard to internal regulations. This, 
we should think, must remove every 
objection to the measure in the minds 
of the most scrupulous. In England 
there was a necessity for compulsory en- 
actments, owing to the precarious state 
of many of the country banks ; but in 
Scotland we fortunately stand inamuch 
more favourable situation. The credit 
of our public banks in this division of 
the island is so undoubted, and the 
advantages and facilities they afford 
are so considerable, as to give i 
encouragement te our banks for sav- 
ings ; and where the poe mode of 
investing the funds of these institu- 
tions is so obvious and accessible, any 
parliamentary interference to restrict 
or regulate such investment, would 
seem, in every point of view, to be 
highly impolitic. Accordingly, so far 
from ing to imitate the English 
act in this respect, it is not even in- 
tended to give to our Scottish banks 
for savings the option of placing their 
deposits in the fund provided for 
those of the sister kingdom. The bill, 
indeed, avoids altogether any allusion 
to the mode of securing the money 
deposited in these institutions, thus 
leaving them to avail themselves of 
such means as circumstances my ren- 
der most advisable. One grent object 
of. it is to give a power to the mana- 
gers to sue and be sued, that they may 
thus be broughtmore directly under the 
protection of the law, and that the legal 
disadvantages which attach to the pe- 
cuniary transactions of self-constituted 
bodies may be removed. We do nat 
know that any material inconvenience 
has yet been felt from the want of the 

act; but it seems desirable 
to guard, -as far as ree against 
future contingencies ; because any loss 
or heavy expense arising from this 
cause, might be detrimental to the 
progress of a system which promises 
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to be productive of such valuable be- 
nefits to the industrious classes of the 
community. l 

The other provisions contemplated 
by the bill are of too obvious utility to 
require any comment ; but icular 
importance we think should be attach- 
ed to those clauses by which itis pro- 
posed to exempt the transactions of the . 
Institutions from stamp duties,—to 
render legal the discharge granted by a 
depositor during his minority, &c.—to 
enable the managers to pay to the law- 


ful heirs, without the e € of con- 
firmation, the money belonging to de- 
depositors,—and to bring more 


within the reach of the industrious 
classes the power of bequeathing their 
small savi 

Mr Douglas mentions some objec- 
tions that have been stated against the 
measure by the managers of the sav- 
ings bank of Edinburgh, and as.the . 
opinion of ns of such high respec- 
tability, whose zeal for the welfare of 
these institutions is so well known, 
must be of great weight, their objec- 
tions require to be examined with 
much attention. The principal rea- 
son which the gentlemen belonging to 
the Edinburgh institution urge for 
their opposition to the bill, is, that it 
is not called for by existing circum- 
stances; no clamant inconvenience 
from want of legislative interference 
having yet occurred. In answer to 
this, it might be sufficient to shew, 
that such cases may possibly occur, 
because, in every point of view, it is 
better to prevent an evil than to cure 
it; but those who are at all acquaint- 
ed with the detail of the business of 
banks for savings, as transacted in 
country. parishes, cannot fail to be 
struck with the existence of some- 
thing more than a possible defect in 
the common law, as applicable to such 
institutions. Should any of our parish 
banks fall into fraudulent hands, the 
danger arising from their present un- 
protected situation would be far from 
imaginary ;—and a single instance of 
embarrassment arising from this cause, 
might be productive of a serious ob- 
stacle to the future success of the sys- 
tem. But it must further be observ- 
ed, that inconveniences of immense 
magnitude not only may, but must 
take place in the future operations of 
these banks, unless protection be im- 
mediately procured for them. In case 
of the death of an intestate depositor, 


TO 
difficulties will certainly occur, with 
to succession, which the man- 
agers of savings banks are at present 
totally unable to solve, and which 
cannot fail to be productive of much 
embarrassment and expense to the 
parties. A simple, and, in our o- 
pinion, an effectual remedy is con- 
templated for this evil. It is pro- 
posed, that the m shall be con- 
stituted the sole judges of the evi- 
dence of propinquity, having it in their 
power to apply to the sheriff for ad- 
vice ; n de to put them a 
situation of judging, wit — e 
legal right of heirs, with which they 
may be presumed to be unacquainted, 
it is intended that a schedule shall be 
drawn up, exhibiting the law by 
which the descent of personal proper- 
ty is regulated. This is a provision 
of such manifest advantage, that were 
no other object to be attained by an 
act of Parliament, it would in our 
mind be sufficient to justify legislative 
interference. It would be easy to en- 
large on this subject, but prudential 
considerations induce us to forbear. 
The only other objection which a 
pears to be brought forward by the 
gentlemen connected with the Ed- 
Inburgh savings bank is, that the 
introduction of the bill into Parlia- 
ment would excite, in the minds of 
the poorer classes, & dless jeal- 
ousy and alarm. We have reason to 
believe that this fear is totally un- 
founded. From what we have been 
able to learn, after the most diligent 
, inquiry, we are convinced that the 
bill, so far from being an object of 
jealousy and alarm, is anxiously wish- 
ed for by the industrious classes, and 
will be received as a most desirable 
boon. We have seen letters on the 
subject from all parts of Scotland, and 
they uniformly speak the same lan- 
guage. How, indeed, should it be 
otherwise? The bill does not origin- 
ate with government but with the 
le themselves. It admits of no 
undue interference with their private 
rights, but simply removes some ] 
i ents, and — to them 
a ee of protection and encourage- 
— which could not otherwise be 
obtained ; and indeed there can be no 
doubt that, independent entirely of 
the intrinsic advantages of the meas- 
ure, the T act of legislative inter- 
ference would attract more general at- 
tention to the subject, end give it an 
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importance in the eyes of many which 
it does not at present There 


is something in the impress of nation- 
al sanction which has a powerful and 
salutary influence on any plan of pub- 
lic utility. The rich will be stimu- 
lated to more vigorous exertions in the 
cause of humanity, and the poor will 
feel more confidence in their es 
of economy, when they know that 
what was at first only the sugges- 
tion of private benevolence has, af- 
ter undergoing the ordeal of pube 
lic investigation, acquired the su 
port of the wisest and highest in the 
nation, and been enrolled among the 
laws of the land. This is strongly il- 
lustrated in the case of friendly soci- 
eties. It is well known that Mr Rose’s 
act in favour of these excellent insti- 
tutions, so far from exciting jealousy 
and alarm, was hailed in this country 
as : — valuable — and has 
tended, in an extraordinary degree, to 
advance the popularity and success of 
the scheme. 

In reference to the objections above 
stated, great stress has been laid on 
the maxim, that all un le- 
gislative interference is in itself an 
evil. As a general political aphorism, 
we are inclined to give this observa» 
tion much weight ; and certainly we 
should be among the last to sanction 
any wanton infringement on the law 
of the land. But even if it were true, 
as it certainly is not, that legislative 
interference is in the present in- 
stance unnecessary, of all supposeable 
cases we conceive there is scarcely one 
to which that principle would not 
more forcibly apply than to the case 
now us. us remember for 
whose benefit it is intended to legis- 
late. It is for the benefit of the s 
—of those classes which form so 
and so important a part of the com- 
munity, but which have so seldom 
had occasion to witness the paternal 
care of Parliament in legislating for 
their exclusive advantage. It is al- 
leged, that they are apt to be alarmed 
for the interference of the legislature. 
If this be true with regard to the or- 
dinary measures of government, of 
which they are the object, such alarm 
is not without apparent reason ; for 
what are these — fos — — 
obvious aspect and tendency y 
are such as, — —— are — 
necessary for the well-being of society, 
must appear to the poor and illiterate, 
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who are not ble of taking very concerning the su antiquity of 
enlarged political views, vexatious, op- — ed to the — 
premive, and grinding. The parlia- iate subject of the nt lecture 
mentary acts w operation reaches -—Burns. He described the genius of 


the » generally relate to the ex- 
tension of taxes, ef to the rendering 
more strict and ob the laws 
relative to game, or to militia. 
These may all be highly salutary in 
themselves, but in 

poor are directly the reverse. 
Now it does strike us very forcibly as 
an object of good policy, to take every 
favourable opportunity of counteract- 
ing this unfavourable impression, by 
legislative enactments of an opposite 
tendency. There have hitherto, un- 
happily, been very few such enact- 
ments. Except poor laws, and 
more recently the friendly society act, 
we are not at present aware of any 
parliamentary boon to the lower or- 
ders which can be ranked under the 
paternal character we contend for. We 
all know with what gratitude the lat- 
ter of these acts has been received, and 
there is every reason to believe, that 
the bill in question, which is entirely 
of a similar nature, will not be regard- 
ed with greater indifference. In fact, 
a measure of the same kind has been 
already accepted in the two sister 
kingdoms with the most unequivocal 
proofs — and joy. Assur- 
edly, therefore, that man would dis- 
play any thing but political wisdom 
who should oppose to these advantages 
a maxim which, however important it 
may be asa general principle, does not 
apply to the present question. Why 
deny to Seotland a gift which has been 
zo liberally bestowed on other parts of 
the empire ? 


cnni meus 


NOTICE OP MR HAZLITT'S LECTORES 
ON ENGLISH POETRY, NOW IN THE 
COURSE OF DELIVERY AT THE SUR» 
REY INSTITUTION, LONDON. 


No III. 


Lecture Seventh.—On Burns and the 
Old Ballads. 


Ms Hazrrrr commenced this lec- 
ture by entering into some explana- 
tions respecting the opinion he had 
given of Chatterton in the last lecture ; 
and, after referring at some length to 
the controversy that had taken place 


e eyes of the. 


Burns as connected with his body as 
well as his mind. He had a real heart 
of flesh and blood beating in his bo- 
som-—you might almost hear it throb. 
Burns did not tinkle syren sounds in 
your ear, or pile — of poetie 
diction ; instead of the artificial lowers 
of poetry, he plucked the mountain- 
daisy under his feet; and a field- 
mouse, hurrying from its ruined dwell- 
ing, could inspire him with the senti- 
ments of terror or pity. He held the 
pon ana thie pen miih the same 

y grasp: he did not cut out po- 
etry as we eut out watch-papers,— 
with finical dexterity, nor from the 
same materials. However unlike Burns 
may be to Shakspeare in the range of 
his genius, there is something of the 
same magnanimity, directness, and 
unaffected character, in him. He had 
little of Shakspeare's imagination or 
inventive power ; but within the nar- 
row circle of personal feeling or do- 
mestic incidents, the pulse of his po- 
etry flows as healthily and vigorously. 
Burns had an eye to see, and a heart 
to feel ;—no more. His pictures of 
good fellowship, of social glee, of 
quaint humour, come up to nature ; 
—they cannot go beyond it. The sly 
jest collected in his laughing eye at 
the sight of the grotesque and ludi- 
crous in manners: the large tear roll- 
ed down his manly cheek at the sight 
of another’s distress. 

Here Mr Hazlitt, after alluding to 
the moral character of Burns, and ob- 
serving that his virtues belonged to 
his genius, but his vices to his situa- 
tion, which did not correspond with 
his genius,—took occasion to speak, at 
considerable length, of Mr Words- 
worth’s Letter to Mr Gray. On ac- 
count of the nature and spirit of these 
remarks, it does not suit either our 
purpose or our inclination to repeat 
them: we pass on to those which fol- 
lowed, on the different characteristics 
of the poetry of Burns and Words- 
worth. Mr H. said, there was no 
one link of sympathy between them. 
Wordsworth’s is the poetry of mere 
sentiment and pensive contemplation : 
that of Burns is a highly sublimated 
essence of animal existence. With 
Burns, “ self-love and social are the 
same.” Wordsworth is himself alone, 
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—-& recluse philosopher, or a reluctant 
spectator of the scenes of many-col- 
oured life, moralizing on them, not 
describing or entering into them. 
Burns has exerted all the vigour of 


his mind—all the general spirit of his po 
pleasures 


nature, in exalting the of 
wine, love, and good fellowship. But 
in Wordsworth there is a total dis- 
union of the faculties of the mind from 
those of the body. From the Lyrical 
Ballads it does not appear that men 
eat or drink, , or are given in 

iage. If we lived by every senti- 
ment that proceeds out of our mouths, 
and not by bread alone, or if the spe- 
cies were continued like trees, Words- 
worth's poetry would be just as good 
as ever. 

Mr Hazlitt now proceeded to re- 
mark on some of Burn's poems. He 
pointed out the “ Twa Dogs" as a 
very spirited piece of description, and 
as giving a very vivid idea of the man- 
ners both of high and low life. He 
described the Brigs of Ayr, the Ad- 
dress to a Haggis, Scotch Drink, and 
many others, as being full of the best 
kind of characteristic and comic paint- 
ing; but Tam o' Shanter as the mas- 
ter-piece in this way. In Tam o' 
Shanter, and in the Cottar's Saturday 
Night, Burns has given the two ex- 
tremes of licentious eccentricity and 
convivial indulgence, and of patriarchal 
siniplicity and gravity. The latter of 
these poems is a noble and pathetic pic- 
ture of human manners, mingled with 
a fine religious awe: it comes over the 
mind like a slow and solemn strain of 
music. But of all Burns's produc- 
tions, Mr Hazlitt described his pathe- 
tic and serious love-songs as leaving 
the deepest and most lasting impres- 
sion on the memory. He instanced, 
in eec the lines entitled Jessie, 
and those to Mary Morrison; and 
concluded the lecture by a few re- 
marks on the old Scottish and Eng- 
lish ballads, which he described as 
possessing a still more original cast of 
thought, and more romantic imagery 
—aea closer intimacy with nature—e 
firmer reliance on that as the only 
stock of wealth to which the mind has 
to resort—a more infantine simplici 
of manners—a — strength of af- 
fection—hopes longer cherished, and 
longer deferred—sighs that the heart 
dare not leave—and “ thoughts that 
do often lie too deep for tears.” 


[ April 
Lecture Eighth.—On the Living Poets. 


Me HazLiTT commenced this lecture 
with some remarks on the nature of 
true fame, which he described as not 
ity—the shout of the multi- 
tude—the idle buzz of fashion—the 
flattery of favour or of friendship, — 
but the spirit of a man surviving him- 
self in the minds and thoughts of other 
men. Fame is not the recompence of 
the living, but of thedead. T'he tem- 
ple of e stands upon the grave: 
the flame that burns upon its altars is 
kindled from the ashes of those to 
whom the incense is offered. He who 
has ears truly touched to the mu- 
sic of fame, is in a manner deaf to 
the voice of popularity.— The love of 
fame differs vanity in this, that 
the one is immediate ini personal, the 
other ideal and abstracted. The lover 
of true fame does not delight in that 
gross homage which is paid to him- 
self, but in that pure homage which is 
id to the eternal forms of truth and 
uty, as they are reflected in his 
mind. He waits patiently and calmly 
for the award of posterity, without en- 
deavouring to — is immortali- 
ty, or mortgage it for a newspaper 
puff. The love of fame should be, in 
reality, only another name for the love 
of excellence. Those who are the 
most entitled to fame, are always the 
most content to wait for it; for they 
know that, if they have. deserved it, 
it will not be withheld from them. 
It is the award of successive genera- 
tions that they value and desire; for 
e brightest living Dag nein cannot 
imposing to the imagina- 

onc with that which is covered’ end 
rendered venerable by the hoar of in- 
numerable After further re- 
marks to this effect, and a few words 
on the female writers of the day, Mr 
Hazlitt proceeded to speak of the liv- 
ing poets. He began with Mr Rogers, 
whom he described as a very lady-like 
poet— as an elegant but feeble writer, 
who wraps up obvious thoughts in a 
cover of fine words—who is full of 
enigmas with no meaning to them. 
His poetry is a more minute and inof- 
fensive species of the Della Cruscan. 
There is nothing like truth of nature, 
or simplicity of expression. You can- 
not see the thought for the ambiguity 
of the expression—the figure for the 
finery—the picture for the varnish. 
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As an example of this, Mr H. referred 
to the description of a friend’s ice- 
house, in which Mr Rogers has carried 
the principle of elegant evasion and 
delicate insinuation of his meaning so 
far, that the Monthly Reviewers mis- 
took his friend’s ice-house for a dog- 
kennel, and the monster which was 


emphatically said to be chained up in 
it fora mastiff dog. 
Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, the 


— gi = d pa same class 
wi e poetry e foregoing au- 
thor. There is a painful attention 
paid to the expression, in proportion 
as there is little to express, and the 
decomposition of is mistaken for 
the composition of poetry. The sense 
and keeping 
to a jingle of words and an epigram- 
matic form of expression. The verses 
on the Battle of Hohenlinden, Mr H. 
demribed as ing considerable 
irit and animation ; but he spoke of 
Gertrade of Wyoming as exhibit- 
ing little power, or power suppressed 
` extreme fastidiousness. e au- 
seems so afraid of doing wrong, 
that he does little or nothing. Lest 
he should wander from the right peth, 
he stands still. He is like a man 
whose heart fails him just as he is 
ing up in a balloon, and who breaks 
is neck by flinging himself out when 
it is too late. He mangles and maims 
his ideas before they are full-formed, 
in order to fit them to the Procrustes’ 
bed of criticism ; or strangles his in- 
tellectual offspring in the birth, lest 
should come to an untimely end 
in the Edinburgh Review. No writ- 
er, said Mr Hazlitt, who thinks ha- 
bitually of the critics, either to fear 
or contemn them, can ever write well. 
It is the business of Reviewers to 
watch poets, not poets tó watch re- 
viewers. Mr H. concluded his re- 
marks on Campbell by censuring the 
plot of Gertrude of Wyoming, on ac- 
count of the mechanical nature of its 
structure, and front the most striking 
incidents all occurring in the shape of 
antitheses. They i in just in the 
nick of time, but without any known 
cause, except the convenience of the 
author. 
Moons was described as a poet of 
quite a different stamp,—es heedless, 
gay, and prodigal of his poetical wealth, 
as the other is careful, reserved, and 
parsimonious. Mr Moore's muse was 
compared to Ariel—as light, as tricksy, 
Vor IIL * 
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as indefatigable, and as humane a spirit. 
His fancy is ever on the wing ; it flut- 
ters in the gale, glitters in the sun. 
Every thing lives, moves, and sparkles 
in his poetry ; and over all love waves 
his purple wings. His thoughts are 
as many, as restless, and as bright, as 
the insects that people the sun's beam. 
The fault of Moore is an exuberance 
of involuntary power. His levity be- 
comes oppressive. He exhausts atten- 
tion by being inexhaustible. His va- 
riety cloys; his rapidity dazzles and 
distracts the sight. The graceful ease 
with which he lends himself to all the 
different parts of his subject, prevents 
him from connecting them together as 
a whole. He wants intensity, strength, 
and grandeur. His mind does not 
brood over the great and permanent, 
but glances over the surfaces of things. 
His gay laughing style, which relates 
to the immediate pleasures of love and 
wine, is better than his sentimental 
and romantic view; for this pathos 
sometimes melts into a mawkish sen- 
sibility, or crystallizes into all the prete 
tinesses of allegorical language, or 
hardness of external imagery. He has 
wit at will, and of the best quality. 
His satirical and burlesque poetry is 
his best. Mr Moore ought not to have 
written Lalla Rookh, even for three 
thousand guineas, said Mr Hazlitt. 
His fame was worth more than that. 
He should have minded the advice of 
Fadladeen. It is not, however, a fail- 
ure, so much as an evasion of public 
opinion, and a consequent disappoint- 
ment. 

If Moore seems to have been too 
happy, continued Mr Hazlitt, Lonp 
Byron, from the tone of his writings, 
seems to have been too unhappy to be a 
truly great poet. He shuts himself up 
too much in the impenetrable gloonf 
of his own thoughts. The Giaour, the 
Corsair, Childe pere &c. are all 
the same person, and they are appa- 
rently all himself. This "eret: 
repetition of one subject, this accumu- 
lation of horror upon horror, steels the 
mind against the sense of pain as much 
as the unceasing sweetness and luxu- 
rious monotony of Moore's poetry 
makes it indifferent to pleasure. There 
is nothing less poetical than the un- 
bending selfishness which the poetry 
of Lord Byron displays. There is no- 
thing more repulsive than this ideal 
absorption of all the good and ill of life 
in the ruling pum and moody ab- 
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straction of a single mind,—as if it 
would make itself the centre of the 
universe, and there was nothing worth 
cherishing but its intellectual p ade 
It is like a cancer eating into the heart 
of poetry. But still there is power, 
and power rivets attention and forces 
admiration. ‘ His genius hath a de- 
mon,” and that is the next thing to 
being full of the God. The range of 
Lord Byron’s imagination is contract- 
ed, but within that he has great 
unity and truth of ing. He 
chooses elements and agents congenial 
to his mind—the dark and glittering 
ocean—the frail bark hurrying before 
the storm. He gives all the tumultu- 


ous eagerness of action, and the fixed 
— of thought. In vi of style, 
and force of conception, he surpasses 


every writer of the present day. His 
indignant — are like oracles of 
misanthropy. Yet he has beauty al- 
lied to his strength, .tenderness some- 


times blended with his despair. But 


the flowers that adorn his poetry bloom 
over the grave. 
` Mr Hazlitt next spoke of WALTER 


Scott ; whose popularity he seemed to 
attribute to the — mediocri- 
ty of his talents—to his describing that 
which is most easily understood in a 
style the most easy and intelligible, 
.and to the nature of the story which 
he selects. Walter Scott, said the 
lecturer, has great intuitive — 
fancy, great vividness of pencil in p 

ie external objects before the eye. 
The force of his mind is prede 
rather than moral. He conveys the 
dístinet outlmes and visible changes 
in outward objects, rather than their 
* mortal consequences.” He is very 
inferior to Lord Byron in intense pas- 
sion, to Moore in delightful fancy, and 
to Negroes in profound sentiment ; 
but more picturesque power 
than any of them. After referring to 
examples of this, Mr H. observed, that 
it is remarkable that Mr Westall’s il- 
lustrations of Scott's poems always 
give one the idea of their being fac 
similes of the persons represented, with 
ancient costume, and a theatrical air. 
The truth is, continued he, there is a 
modern air in the midst of the anti- 
quarian research of Mr Scott's poetry. 
It is history in masquerade. Not only 
the crust of old words and images is 
worn off, but the substance is become 
comparatively light and worthless. 
The forms are old and uncouth, but 
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the spirit is effeminate and fashionable. 
This, however, has been no obstacle 
to the success of his poetry—for he 
has just hit the town between the ro- 
mantic and the modern, and between 
the two, has secured all classes of read- 
ers on his side. In a word, said Mr 
Hazlitt, I conceive that he is to the 
great poet what an excellent mimic is 
to a great actor. There is no deter- 
minate impression left on the mind 
by reading his poetry. The reader 
rises from the perusal with new im- 
and associations, but he remains 

e same man that he was before. The 
notes to his poems are just as enter- 
taining as the poems themselves, and 
his poems are nothing but entertain- 


ing. 

Mr H. now proceeded to speak of 
WonzpswonrH, whom he described as 
the most original poet now living, and 
the reverse of Walter Scott in every 
particular, —having nearly al] that the 
— wants, and wanting all that the 
o possesses. His poetry is not ex- 
ternal, but internal ; eis the poet of 
mere sentiment. Great praise was 
given to many of the Lyrical Ballads, 

i and deco vein of 


as opening & 

thought and feeling than any poet in 
modern times has done or attempted ; 
but it was observed, that Mr Words- 
worth's powers had been mistaken, 
both by the age and by himself. He 
cannot form a whole, said Mr H.—he 
wants the constructive faculty. He 
can give the fine tones of thought 
drawn from his mind by accident or 
nature, like the sounds of the ZEolian 
harp ; but he is totally deficient in all 
the machinery of poetry. 

Mr Hazlitt here entered at some 
length into the origin of wbat has been 
called the Lake School of Poetry, and 
endeavoured to trace it to the convul- 
sion which was caused in the moral 
world by the events of the French re- 
volution. This, and his concluding 
remarks on Southey and Coleridge, we 
omit, partly for want of room, but 
chiefly on account of the indefinite and 
personal nature of those remarks. 


When we undertook to give the fore- 
going abstract of Mr Hazlitts Lec- 
tures, it was not our intention to have 
accompanied it by a single abserva- 
tion in the shape of j ent, as to 
their merits or defects; but we find, 
that our own opinions have been 
strangely supp to be identified 
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with those we have done nothing more 
than detail. We choose, therefore, to 
say a few words on the impression we 
have received from these, and from 
Mr Hazlitt’s previous writings on si- 
milar subjects. 

We are not apt to imbibe half opi- 
nions, or to express them by halves ; 
we shall therefore say at once, that 
when Mr Hazlitt’s taste and judgment 
are left to themselves, we think him 
among the best, if not the very best, 
living critic on our national literature. 
His sincere and healthful perceptions 
of truth and beauty, of falsehood and 
deformity, have a clearness, a depth, 
and a comprehensiveness, that have 
rarely been ed. They appear to 
come to him by intuition ; and he con- 
veys the impression of them to others, 
with a vividness and precision that 
eannot be sa But his genius 
is one that will not be ** constrained 
by ." When, in spite of him- 
self, his prejudices or habits of per- 
sonal feeling interfere, and attempt to 
shackle or bias its movements, it de- 
serts him at once. It is like a proud 
steed that has been but half broke to 
the bitt; when at liberty, it bounds 
along, tossing its head to the free air, 
and seeming to delight and glory in 
the beauty that surrounds it. But the 
moment it feels constraint, it curvets, 
and kicks, and bites, and foams at the 
mouth, and does nothing but mis- 


As we have not scrupled to declare, 
that we think Mr Hazlitt is sometimes 
the very best living critic, we shall 
venture one step farther, and add, 
that we think he is sometimes the very 
worst. One would suppose he had a 
personal quarrel with all living writ- 
ets, good, bad, or indifferent. In 
fact, he seems to know little about 
them, and to care less. With him, to 
be alive is not only a fault in itself, 
but it includes al! other possible faults. 
He seems to consider life as a disease, 
and death as your only doctor. He 
Feverses the proverb, and thinks a 
dead ass is better than a living lion. 
In his eyes, death, like charity, 
* covereth a multitude of sins.” In 
short, if you want his praise, you 
must die for it ; and when such praise 
is deserved, and given really con amore, 
it is almost worth dying for. 

By the bye, what can our Editor's 

ious friend mean by “ pimpled 
Hazlitt?” If he knows that gentle- 
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man's person, he cannot intend the 
epithet to apply to that; and how 
** pimpled" may be interpreted with 
U as to mind, we are not able to 
divine. A.Z. 
—  —Á— 


LETTERS OF TIMOTHY TICKLER TO 
VARIOUS LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


LxrrTzRIIL — To Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 


MY DEAR JEFFREY, 
I pare say, that when you receive this 
letter, you will wonder what the deuce 
Timothy Tickler has got to say to you; - 
and, no doubt, that slavish herd of 
boy-admirers that dog your heels, will 
think it excessively impertinent that 
an obscure person like me should of- 
fer admonition to so exalted a n- 
nge as the Editor of the Edinburgh 
Review. But the truth is, that I ad- 
mire you as much as they do, though 
I have not been able to bring myself, 
like them, to think you an oracle, 
whost inspiration, it is blasphemy to 
doubt, and whose very name ought to 
be kept in reverential and inviolable 
silence. For nearly twenty years you 
have made pretty free with the names, 
talents, and acquirements, of all the 
literary men in Britain ; and have de- 
cided upon their pretension to glory, 
if not with dogmatical, at least with 
authoritative agsurance. Something 
of this has been owing to the constitu- 
tion of your mind, which has made 
you, on the whole, greatly to overrate 
your own talents, and greatly to under- 
rate the talents of others; and I am 
willing to believe, that still more of it 
has. been — to the influence of 
hte -— aracter as cue of 

e ; to support which, it 
Was Secca dat you should subdue 
within yourself all misgivings arising 
from the occasional consciousness of 
inferiority, and at all times show a 
bold and defying front to the enemy. 
Yet Iam much mistaken if you, af- 
ter all, have succeeded in deceiving 
either yourself or others into the be- 
lief that you are the leading Spirit of 
the Age. With all your cleverness, in- 

nuity, and wit, there is a melancho- 
D want about all your writings. You 
can expose what is little, but when have 
you created what is great? You can 
follow with nimble steps the route of 
other men, but into what recesses of 
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knowledge have you ever conducted 
them as a guide? It is a truth which 
will not be concealed, that you are not 
a great man. There is something me- 
teorous about you—and it is pleasant 
to see that brilliant light glancing 
through the lower regions of the sky 
—but we fix our eyes at last on the 
large bright stars of heaven, and the 
track of the kindled vapour is forgot- 
ten. 

I beg your pardon, my dear Jeffrey, 
for this inflated marmer of writing, so 
ill-suited to epistolary correspondence, 
and forming so very awkward an in- 
troduction to the very trifling and ludi- 
crous subject on which I am about to 
put a few questions. You have your- 
. self such an exquisite perception of the 
absurd—you are so alive to the follies 
and — — vaca t s an 
sure you on me for laughing 
very heartily at yourself, when you 
chance to make yourself ridiculous. 
And surely, if ever man did make 
himself ridiculous, you have done so, 
by your note on page 509, &c. of the 
seth Number of your Review, which, 
by some accident, I saw yesterday for 
the first time. Perhaps it may not be 
quite fair to allude to what is now for- 

tten—for I have regularly observed, 
that each Number of your Work is 


so much better than that which pre- 


ceded it, that the existence of the one 
destroys all remembrance of the other ; 
80 that, in reality, there is but one 
Number of the Edinburgh Review ex- 
isting in the world ; and of all that 
mighty — of pamphlets we see 

ore us, only the last-born, Benja- 
min the Ruler. 

Who ever thought they would live 
to see the day, when the Editor of the 
Edinburgh Review would publish in 
that work a bulletin of his tea-drink- 
ing at Keswick? I forget—it was not 
tea, but coffee. What an image! The 
stern destroyer uf systems, political, 
peus , metaphysical—having “ coffee 

ded to him’ by Robert Southey’s 
servant-lass! He sips it—while the 
destined Laureate stands aloof ** with 
cold civility,” and the ** Ancient Mari- 
ner” “holds him with his glittering 
eye,” so that he can with the utmost 
difficulty snatch a moment's intermis- 
sion for a mouthful of buttered toast ! 
In this sublimated state of happiness, 
€ an hour or two" passes away,—and 
then Mr Francis Jeffrey returns to 
** the Inn,” the name of which, my 
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dear friend, you ought to have given, 
that in future times pilgrims might 
repair to the spot, and worship the 
chair on which you took your evening 
nap, haply beneath the wings of the 
** Spread Eagle,” or the mane of the 
** Red Lion,” or the bushy locks of the 
* Queen's Head.” What is the use 
of a bulletin at all, unless it be come 
prehensive and complete? The im- 
portance of the subject would have jus- 
üfied the most lengthened detail, for 
what was the meeting of Kings and 
Emperors on “ that famous Raft,” “ to 
the celestial colloquy sublime," of Re- 
viewer and Bard, in the beck parlour 
of an Inn at posse ag 
How you the night—how 
many blankets you slept ae ae 
whether the hair mattrass was be- 
neath or above the feather-bed, you 
have, with that forgetfulness so das 
racteristic of genius, omitted to inform 
the world. But next day “ you walk- 
ed into the fields with Mr Coleridge,” 
he clad, I presume, in ** russet weeds, 
and you in a natty surtout and hes- 
sians. ‘‘ His whole conversation was 
try ;" and when that light fare was 
igested, ** he did you the honour to 
dine with you at the Inn." Next 
morning, you parted to meet no more. 
—or, in your own simple words, “ I 
left Keswick, and have not seen him 
since. 
I cannot well understand, my dear 
Jeffrey, the nature of those feeli 
which induced you to publish this 
—— They ae have been 
strangely compoun excessive 
tism an arang QUEUE: Mr Cale- 
ridge, it appears, brought forward 
some vague and indefinite c 
— you, the head and front of 
which was, that you had handled se- 
verely the 8 of a certain bard, af- 
ter you had eaten his beef and drunk 
his wine; whereas, the truth is, you 
had only sipp'd his coffee, and perhaps 
munch'd his muffins. Even if it had 
been as the ** Ancient Mariner" as- 
serted, the world, who seldom take a 
deep interest in affairs of that kind, 
would not have thought a whit the 
worse of Im But you n to think 
that the fifteen million inhabitants of 
these kingdoms had their eyes all fixed. 
upon you—and in the silence of night 
you heard voices calling on you to 
vindicate yourself against the Feast of 
the Poets. The public, who you im- 
agined were only upon you, 
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were then trifling away their time a- 
bout the more general, though less in- 
teresting affairs of Europe, and could 
not guess what was the meaning of all 
this talk of coffee, and all the dark 
and mysterious charges of wickedness 
and connected with the drink- 


free — ery you had 


with him ; themany fiattering, 
and bly sincere encomiums you 
paid hi us to his face, you were, 

think, in honour, either to let 


person. You should have boldly ad- 
vanced your own opinions—for you 
are, with all your prejudices, an ex- 
cellent judge of poetry, and could not 
but have seen beauty of some kind or 
other in a poem enthusiastically ad- 
mired by Scott and Byron. Instead 
of this, you committed the task to a 
savage and truculent jacobin, the very 
twitching of whose countenance is 
to frighten the boldest muse 
into hysterics. That person was not 
ashamed to — * critique iim 
he ised Mr Coleridge's poetry, 
cause he hated his politics ; as if no 
men could be admitted into the court 
of Apollo who did not vilify his Majes- 

s government. And this restless 

you let loose uponthefriend 
with whom “ you walked in the fields 
about Keswick,” ** whose whole con- 
versation was poetry,” who stood smil- 
ingly by, while ** coffee was handed to 
you," and whom, “‘ as he liked to re- 
ceive compliments," ** you were led to 
gratify with that kind of fare." There 
seems some little inconsistency of be- 
haviour in first buttering a man all 
over with flattery, and then getting a 
raw-boned que to bour 
bim with a hedge stake. 

My dear fellow—God bless you— 
good bye—Pray do let me hear from 
you. You seem to have given up let- 
ter-writing entirely. "What immense 
sheets I used to have from you long 
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! I wish to goodness I had 
= but I bad no idee whin I, ib 
an stager, t u clippi 
the King's English inthe Outer House 
that you were to become so great a 
man, and I to remain only your affec- 
tionate friend, 
Tixoruv TIcrLER. 
[e 


NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. 
No IV. 
Mr Kean. 

Concluded from our last Number. 
IT is a great and a very general mis- 
take to suppose that Mr Kean’s acting 
> there — far — 

ng the case, ity is 

the one quality it exhibits) and is dis 

ingui by, oftener and more suc- 
cessfully than by any other. Not the 
dignity resulting from a certain given 
arrangement of the arms and legs on a 
certain given occasion, according to a 
set of theatrical bye laws ** in that case 
made and — 3” but rage real and 
sustained mental dignity whi i 
from lofty and intense feeling, psy 
allied to, and expressed by, spóntane- 
ous and highly — et per- 
fectly temperate, graceful, appro- 
priate bodily action. They must have 
strange notions of dignity, even in the 
most common-place sense of the term, 
who do not find it in Mr Kean’s man- 
ner in dismissing Cassio from his com- 
mand: ‘I love thee Cassio,—but ne- 
ver more be officer ef mine ;" or in his 
apostrophy to his name, in Richard II. 
* Arm, arm, my name! A puny subject 


At thy great glory, &c. 

or in his rebuke to Northumberland 

in the same play.: | 

“s No lard of thine, thou haught, insulting 
man," &c. 


or throughout the whole performance 
of Richard III. 

It is a vulgar error to call Mr Kean’s 
acting —— It is exactly like 
calling the B s Opera — 
The persons who do this are those 
who quarrel with the ankles of the 
Apollo Belvidere, because, forsooth, 
the turn of them does not conform to 
what they have chosen to consider as 
the stan of gentility. With them 
Dr Johnson is a more dignified prose- 
writer than Milton, because the latter 
could say ** How d'ye do,” in three, 
words, while the former put a mask 
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upon nothing, and induced us to mis- 

it, at first sight, for something 
else. With them; 2 n who writes 
English is not fit to be read by Eng- 
lishmen, and they scorn to understand 
any one who makes himself intelligi- 
ble. They cannot conceive a wise 
man without a wig, and think 
it a very undignified proceeding in a 
king to put a night-cap on when he 


goes to bed : 

** A clout upon that head 
Where late a diadem stood !” 
Mr — must be —— Vd 26 me. 
out the patronage of these kind o 
ple, till he grows as tall as Mr Con- 
way. In the mean time he is quite 
dignified enough for nature and Shak- 
speare, which is all that can be reason- 
ably demanded of him. — 

It is another remarkable feature of 
Mr Kean's acting, that, even when he 
is performing Shakspeare, he affects 

ou not so much by what he says, and 
his manner of saying it, as by the 
effect which you see that what he says 
produces upon himself. From this it 
results, that the attention is exclusively 
fixed on what he is employed in at the 
moment you are looking at him. Or 
if it ever wanders from what he és do- 
ing, it is always to what he has done 
in the last scene or act—never to what 
he will do in the next. He never ex- 
cites that idlest of all our mental pro- 
pensities, mere curiosity, because he 
always fills and satisfies the mind, and 
leaves it no time or inclination to gaze 
about it. We never wish to see him 
in a new character; on the contrary, he 
always delights us most in those plays 
we are best acquainted with. For 
though he never plays a character ex- 
actly as any ane predicts before hand 
that he will play it, yet he always best 
satisfies those who are best entitled to 
anticipate how it should be played. In 
fact he recreates all his characters, and 
adds to them all—but never in a wrong 
spirit. We say this without any cau- 
tious qualification whatever. And it 
is even more true of Shakspeare’s char- 
acters than of any others. Mr Kean 
*€ gilds refined gold ;" he ** paints the 
lily ;" he ** throws a perfume on the 
violet ;" and yet one is never dispos 
to exclaim inst his additions as 
** wastefull and ridiculous excess." We 
might name a hundred examples of 
this. Take among others his return- 
ing to kiss the hand of Ophelia, after 
his apparently harsh treatment of her ; 
his drawing figures with his sword on 
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[April 
the floor of his tent, in Richard III. ; 
and his noble death-scene in the same 


play. etn 

But we begin to find that we have 
got upon a topic almost too fertile for 
the limits in which we are compelled 
to treat of it. We must have done. 
Besides, we ought to have a little con- 
sideration for those look-warm, yet 
good-sort of people who think Mr 
Kean is “ a very clever young. man," 
but who are loath to admit that any 
one can be possessed of genius who has 
not been dead a cen ortwo. But 
they should recollect actors, une 
like other votaries of the fine arts, can- 
not reckon upon immortality, -even if 
they deserve it. It is but common 
justice, therefore, to place the laurel 
upon their living brows. It slips off 
the moment they die, and will not be 
persuaded to flourish upon their graves. 

We shall mention some of Mr Kean’s 
faults and deficiencies, and conclude 
with some general observations on a 
u^ of his principal characters. 

critic in an Edinburgh has, 
as far as we know, —— ale one 
to remark, that Mr Kean’s voice is 
merely defective not bad. We think 
this is true. His voice is greatly de- 
ficient in power and compass, and is 
therefore totally unfit for lofty de- 
clamation ; but it has a pathos that 
makes up for every thing. Though 
its tones do not strike upon the ear 
like the tinkling of a rill passing over 
a bed of pebbles*, they sink into the 
heart like the sighing of the breeze 
among the strings of an Zolian harp. 
And its occasional ness js ad- 
mirably adapted to express the bro- 
ken and tempestuous sounds that burst 
from a soul torn asunder by conflict- 
ing passions. With all its defects, 
it would be difficult to exchange Mr 
Kean's voice for one better fitted for 
its uses. It might be improved b 
additions—from that of Macready's 
for instance—but we would not part 
with one of its own notes. 

It is singular that Mr Kean, who 
has nearly banished the mock-heroic 
from our stage, should be the very 
person who at times exhibits the most 
of it. In fact, this is his grand fault. 
He frequently gives what is called the 
level-speaking of a part, in a style that 
would not disgrace an amateur theatre 





e Whose voice is like a rill that slipa 
Over the sunny peebles breathingly. 
Lxicu Hunt. 
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or sehool-room. It is difficult to ac- 
count for this. The practice itself is, 
no doubt, to be attributed to early 
habits; but how it happens that he 
has not yet reformed it, we are at a 
loss to guess. Give him something to 
do, and he does it better than any one 
else could ; but give him nothing, and 
he makes worse than nothing of it. 
There are parts of almost every one of 
. his characters that he mouths even 
worse than “ many of our players 
Another of Mr Kean's faults (if it 
can be called such) is, that there is 
great variation in his style of acting 
at different times. He makes hi 
greatest efforts, and reserves his finest 
powers, for the first few nights of per- 
forming a character. Afterwards he 
is apt to grow careless, and sink into 
an apparent listlessness, that gives a 
drawling monotony to his perform- 
ance; so that persons who go to see 
him, for the first time, in a character 
that he has played frequently, are sure 
to come away totally disappointed and 
dissatisfied. But this is perhaps a 
defect inherent in the art itself: it is 
not in human nature to keep up to 
the height that he sometimes attains. 
When we have noticed that Mr 
Kean has an occasional fondness for 
mere stage-effect, which never ap. 
pears, however, except in the second; 
ary parts of his performances, we ha 
mentioned all the faults that occur 
us. For any thing we know, he may 
have a grest many more; but the 
truth is, that seeking for the defects 
of genius is a (ask to us; we do not sit 
down to it con amore, and ore 
there is no chance of our doing it well. 
And it is but a sorry distinction, after 
all, to excel in finding fault; we are 
not ambitious of it. If we can dis- 
cover and help to make known the 
good and the beautiful in what is 
around us, let who will search for the 


bad ; and múch good misy it do them . 


when they have found it 

We shall say a few words on the 
—— character of = of Mr — 

incipal parts—Sir Giles Overreach, 
Richard II., Richard III., and Othello. 

Siz Gites OvgnRzACH, if not the 
greatest, is certainly the most perfect 
of all Mr Kean's performanees. It is 
quite faultless. The character of Sir 
Giles Overreach is drawn with great 
force and originality. It seems to 
have begun ip avarice—blind and 


~ 
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reckless avarice ; which, at the period 
of the play, is become merged and lost 
in intense personal vanity. He has 
glutted himself with wealth till his 
vey wishes caen compass no more; 
and then, by dint of gazing at himself 
as the creator of his bou stores, 
avarice changes into self-admiration ; 
and he thenceforth lavishes as eagerly 
to feed the new passion, as he had 
amassed to gratify the old one. In . 
delineating this latter part of the char- 
acter, the author has, by an admirable 
subtlety of invention, and a deep know- 
ledge of human nature, made Sir 
Giles build up an idol in the person 


his -of his child, in which, by a self-de- 


ceit common to vulgar minds (for his 


"mind i» a vulgar one notwithstand- 


ing its strength), he worshi 
ly god—himself. He is pleased to 
see her shining in gold and jewels, 
because she is kis child ;—he hires 
devayed gentry to do the menial of- 
fices of her house, because she is Ais 
child ;—nay, he even anticipates with 
delight the moment when he shall 
have raised her to such a rank, that 
even he will be compelled to bow down 
before her; for, by an inconsistency 
which is not uncommon in real life, 
while he regards titles in others as 
empty names, in her they will appear 
to be substantial realities, because she - 
is Ais child. " 

Mr Kean plays the first of this 
character with a mixture d pria and 
vulgarity that is admirably original 
and characteristic. And though we 
did not intend to have mentioned any 


particular of, the ormance, 
we cannot elp notic — in 


which he pronounces the titles of the 
person whom he wishes his daughter 
to marry. It is always in a tone of 
derision and contempt, which is but 
half-concealed even when he speaks fo 
* the lord.” At first sight it 
appear inconsistent that Sir Giles 
should feel contempt for rank and 
titles, and yet make them co y 
the end and object of all his toils. 
* My ends—my ends are compassed ! 
I am all over joy !" he exclaims, when 
he thinks he has finally arranged his 
daughter's marriage with ‘‘ the lord." 
But, on reflection, it will be found to 
be one of the most refined perts of the 
rmance. We have before said, 
that part of Sir Giles's character is a 
propensity to worship that tr himself 


his on- 


which tn others he cannot help de» 
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pising; and this half-contemptuous 
tone, when speaking of that which is 
the object of all his wishes, springs 
from the natural part of his character 
predominating over the artificial. 
. The last act of Mr Kean’s perform- 
ance of Sir Giles Overreach is, without 
doubt, the most terrific exhibition of 
hunian passion that has been witnessed 
on the.modern stage. When his plans 
are frustrated and his plots laid open, 
all the restraints of society are thrown 
aside at once, and a torrent of hatred 
and revenge bursts from his breaking 
heart, like water from a cleft rock, or 
like a raging and devouring fire that, 


while it consumes the body and soul- 


on which it feeds, darts forth its 
tongues of flame in all directions, 
— threatening destruction to every thi 
within its reach. The whole of the 
last act exhibits a vehemence and ra- 
pidity, both of conception and exe- 
cution, that perhaps cannot be sur- 
passed. 
Richard II. is a performance of a 
very different kind. It has always 
appeared to us to be a splendid mis- 
representation, both of Shakspeare and 
of history ; a misrepresentation which 
nothing but the transcendant talent 
with which it is executed could ex- 
cuse, and fortunately one which no- 
thing else could commit, It is full of 
the most varied and brilliant declama- 
tion,—the most pure and simple pa- 
thos,—the most lofty and temperate 
dignity. Whatever Shakspeare and 
hature intended Richard II. to be, 
Mr Kean makes him “ every inch a 
king.” It is a very noble perform- 
ance, and second only to one. 
Mr Kean's Richard IIL, though 
apparently the most familiar and in- 
igible ox all his performances, is yet 
the most intellectual and abstracted. 


The one which exhibits the loftiest 


and most poetical thoughts,—the 
grandest and most original concep- 
tions,—and the most admirable and 
curiously felicitous embodying of those 
thoughts and conceptions.—There is 
more intellectual power required for 
the production of it, and it calls 
forth more in the witnessing of it. 
When Richard III. exclaims, “ A 
thousand hearts are swelling in my 
bosom !” he appears to be endowed 
with the soul and the strength of a 
thousand men ;—there is more variety, 
and depth, and intensity of expres- 
sion thrown into the words address- 
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ed to Stanley, ** What do they in the 
north 9" than was ever brought to- 
gether in the same space ;—rage, ha- 

, sarcasm, suspicion, and contempt, 
are all audibly and intelligibly ex- 
pressed in the single word north ; and 
the battle and death are worthy to 
conclude the whole; they form a 
piece of poetry nobly conceived, and 
magnificently executed. 

e last of Mr Kean’s performances 
on which we shall offer any remark is 
that of Othello. We happened to be 
present when he played that character, 
on the night ——— came out in 
Iago ; and it is of his performance on 
this particular night that we shall 
speak ; for it discovered the remark- 
able secret, that he could play better 
than he had ever done before. In 
fact, this ce was almost as - 
superior to all his others, as those had 
been to the performances of all other 
actors in the same is si 
lar circumstance 
mind, for it may be worth remarking 
on at some future time. 

If we were solicitous to pass, amon 
wise and lukewarm people, for stai 
and sober critics, we should perhaps 
suppress or disguise something of our 
opinions — Mr Kean’s per- 
formance of Othello on that night. 
But we disdain that creeping hesita- 
tion—that cold and calculating deli- 
beration, which dares not express ail 
it feels, lest its impressions should not 
be kept in countenance by those of 
other people. We shall therefore say 
at once, that we think that performance 
(and we speak chiefly of the third act 
—though the rest was all in keeping 
with it) was, without comparison, the 
noblest exhibition of human genius we 
ever witnessed. It evinced a kind and 
d of talent more rare and more 
valuable than any, or than all that is 
to be found in his other performances, 
—a talent only, and not much inferior 
to that which was required to write 
the character.* Never did we witness 
such vehement and sustained passion, 
such pure and touching beauty, such 
deep, and quiet, and simple pathos. 
'The performance was worthy to have 
taken place in Shak 's own age, 
—with he himself—he and Fletcher, 


* Note.—The reader will, of course, not 

us of meaning to compare his genius 

with that of Sha generally, but only 
with reference to this particular play, 
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Ford, and Spencer, and for 
an audience. We cannot help n 
ing how they would have acted at the 
close of it They would have gone 
into the green-room perhaps, —Shak- 
speare we are sure would,—and with a 
smiling, yet serious and earnest delight 
upon their faces, have held out their 
hands and thanked him. Think of a 
shake of the hand from Shakspeare— 
and of deserving it too! 

We now conclude our imperfect no- 
tice of this great actor by observing, 
that if S e owes — 
Kean, Kean owes almost every thi g 
to Shakspeare. Heis a gallant vesse 


esiling on the ocean of Shakspearc’s 
genius. Its proud waves bear him 


along in triumph to the sound of their 
own music. He is seen, now floating 
silently in the moon-light that sleeps 
E Taa pe scudding before 
the in all the glory of sunshine 
—end now tost hither and thither a- 
mid storms and darkness: but he still 
keeps safe above the waters—not pre- 
sumptuously scorning the danger, but 
and magnanimously subduin 
it.—May his voyage be an 
happy! is the wish of one, who, though 
a stranger to him, offers the foregoing 
—— eae wel tite less — 
ing and informing others, 
than with the desire of making some 
ight return for hours of mingled de- 
ight and instruction. 


— — 


Covent-Garden Theatre. 


Roz Roy. At length we have found 
a new piece, of which we can speak 
well with a conscience. 
On the 12th of March, an opera was 
; called Ros Roy Macere- 
cor, or AuLD LaNnGsyNE. It was 
completely successful. 
ough we have hitherto had little 
to do but find fault, we hope our read- 
ers have not yet set us down as ill-na- 
tered people. If they have, they have 
been very unjust to us. We are as 
delighted . when we can find something 
to praise, as when an unexpected gleam 
of sunshine comes out upon us this 
gloomy weather. And if the time 
ever arrive, when our office will 
be to give nothing but praise, we shall 
hail it with as sincere pleasure as we 


shall the promised period in which we his 


are to have nothing but sunshine. We 
are sadly afraid, however (notwith- 


standing the prognostications of the’ 


Vor. III. 
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Quarterly), that the one is about as far 
off as the other. But still, even if our 
fears should prove well-grounded, we 
must needs confess that a false prophe- 
xd d good is better than a true one of 
evil. 


This opera.is founded on the novel 
of Rob Roy; and we are indebted to 
the great Unxnown for having effect- 
ed what we should have thought even 
his genius inadequate to. He has 
** created a soul under the ribs of 
death.” He has infused something of 
his spirit into a professor of the art of 
making melo-dramas ; and has actual- 
one him to produce an opera 
that is highly interesting. "The st 
of the novel is, in fact, dramatised wit 
considerable taste and judgment ;—a 
kind of judgment, too, that is not very 
common among our modern dramae 
tists. The author—(so, no doubt, he 
chooses to be called—and as he has 

ut us in good-humour he shall have 
is way)— The author has had the 
sense to discover that, whenever he 
wished the language to be impressive’ 
or humorous, he could not possibly- 
improve upon that of the novel; and 


accordingly he has ted it all 
through. In the — too, he has 


been modest enough tacitly to confess 
that Burns and Wordsworth have 
— pig mes he — It is 

gular, t this wise and a ri- 
ate diffidence seems to have prevailed 
throughout the whole getting up of 
the piece—for the ue is selected 
dim old Scottish ee instead of 

ing composed for the occasion b 
Mr Bishop. d 

But are not the happy few, who are 
in the secret, smiling at our simplicity 
all this while, in attributing that to 
want of confidence, which, in reality, 
proceeded merely from want of time? 
We should not at all wonder. But 
however this may be, we are too much 
gainers by the act, to be very fastidi- 
ous about the motive. 

The opera is full of interest—and 
interest of the right kind. Not pro- 
ceeding from melo-dramatic horrors, 
but from truth and nature. The 
scenes in the prison and the inn at 
Aberfoil are extremely well managed ; 
and that in the Highlands, when Rob 
Roy appears just after the lament for 
i —— is admirable. There was 
something very impressive in the dumb 
despair of his people for his loss, and 
their noisy an — delight at 
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his return was truly kindling. It made 
one almost in love with a langiyne. 
We are quite sure that, with ali its 
faults, we should at the moment have 
been content to barter it for “ this ig- 
norant present.” 

All that par of the novel relating 
to Sir Hildebrand and his sons is o- 
mitted, as well as the splendid descrip- 
tion of the escape of Rob Roy; and 
also every thing that occurs previously 
to the stoppage of the house of Osbal- 
distone. - Yn other respects, the story 
.is pretty closely followed ; and, as we 
before mentioned, the very words of 
the principal scenes; and we are so 
unused to any thing of the kind in 
new pieces, that they seemed to come 
upon us like meeting a friend in a fo- 
reign country. 

The o was excellently a 
formed. e character of Rob Roy 
might have been looked better than 
by Mr Macready, but it could not 
have been played better. His first 
scenes were extremely easy and spi- 
rited ; and — of the M Lus 8 

wer and os—a fine homely pa- 
thos—that was delightful. Liston was 
Nicol Jarvie, and a most amusing per- 
son he made of him. But when he 
talked about ** dangling like the si 
of the golden fleece over the door of a 
mercers shop on Ludgate Hill,” we 
could not help echoing his ** My con- 
science!” en an actor* presumes 
to make a joke of his own—for such 
this must have been—he should at 
least take care not to let it be a bad 
one.—Blanchard and Tokely played 
Owen and Dugald admirably. There 
was a fine resemblance, and at the 
same time a fine contrast, between 
them. Each was devoted to his pa- 
tron, but each in his own way: one 
with the mechanical, counting-house 
. devotion of an automaton, and the 
other with the fiery, headlong devo- 
tion of a beast. The one could have 
been manufactured nowhere but in 
* Crane Alley, London ;” and the 
other could have been bred nowhere 
but in the Highlands of Scotland.— 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone, though not 
made a prominent character, was well 
performed by Abbot.—Mr Sinclair 
` was ag little like Frank Osbaldistone 
- as Miss Stephens was like Diana Ver- 
non; but then the one was a change 
sadly for the worse, whereas the other 
was — for the better. A young 
gentleman who can do nothing but 
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sing a song, is but a poor substitute 
for one who can do every thing but 
sing a song; but a timid, retiring 
woman, who seems made only “ within 
a gentle bosom to be laid,” is perhape 
more attractive than a dashing high- 
spirited lady, who can leap a five-ber 
gate, and be in at the death.— They 

th sang delightfully. We never 
remember to have heard any thing 
80 — delicate and beautiful 
as a duet to the air of Roy's Wife, 
which was given without the accom- 
paniment of the orchestra. Besides 
this air, we recognised The Lass of 
Patie's Mill, Auld Langsyne, and some 
other favourites. 


The scenery of this o is v 


fine, — the bridge at Glas- 
gow by moon-light, and the two 
scenes in the Highlands. 


THe Marquis or CARABAS, or 
Puss ın Boots. A piece with this 
title was produced on. the 30th of 
March. It is said to have been quite 
worthless, and was completely rejected 
by the public; but notwithstanding 
this, the plebeian managers of this 
theatre, profiting by the noble exam- 
ple of the lords and gentlemen at the 
other house, seemed to have it in con- 
templation to. force it upon the town 
— The audience, however, had 

e spirit to take the law into their 
own ds, and threaten destruction 
to all the finery within their reach, 
This was as it should be, supposing 
the condemnation of the piece in ques- 
tion Bees be just; of — however, 
not being present, we do not pretend 
to judge. This wa of 
ceeding is the only resource the public 
have against the insolent pretensions 
and overweening power of these ex- 
clusive people ; and it brought them to 
their senses in a trice, They sent for- 
ward their mouth-piece to explain how 
much it was '* their inclination, as 
well as their duty, to comply with the 
sense of the public," and so forth— 
after they had had the insolence to 
endeavour to drive them away, by 
throwing the theatre into almost total 
durkness. 


Drury Lane Theatre. 


Ros Roy, or THe GaREGARACH. 
On the 25th March a play was 
duced, called Ros Roy, or THE GRE- 
GARACH, The name of this piece was 
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& hoax on the public,—a bait to draw 
a full house on the first night,—e 
“c springe to catch woodcocks :” and 
it succeeded—no doubt to the infinite 
satisfaction of the committee of “ no- 
blemen and gentlemen” who conde- 
scend to manage this theatre. If it 
had been practised anywhere else, we 
should have ventured to call this a 
paltry trick ; but, as it is, we remain 

*€ With a most voiceless thought, sheathing 

it as a sword.” 

This piece is by Mr Soane, who 
seems to be the accredited agent for 
supplying this house with the article 
of melo-dramas. We guess that he 
received an order for one on the sub- 
ject of Rob Roy, to be delivered by a 
certain time ; but finding that Mr 
Pocock had been beforehand with him 
in the market, he ventured to substi- 
tute & spurious commodity under the 
same name, relying on the ignorance 
of his customers for the cheat not 
being detected. But he might have 
known, that if '* poblemen and gentle- 
men" can find something better to do 
than to read Rob Roy, other people 
eannot; and he might have been sure, 
that any one who had read that work 
would hot tolerate such a parody on it 
as he has given. It is a sort of 
* Hamlet Travestie,” only without 
the — ips of ir za 

* inning to end, is Ro 
Roy in love! Think of the Macgre- 
pr in love! Sighing away his life at a 
re feet! Breathing forth soft vows, 
to the sound of his own pibroch, be- 
neath a bower of roses (raised by 
magic, no doubt), among bis own 
mountains! We wonder it did not 
occur to Mr Soane to bring Rob Roy 
to London, put on him a pair of tight 
pantaloons and a stiff neckcloth, and 
make him fall in love with an opera- 
dancer. 

We shall not waste the readers 
time, or our own, by saying any thing 
more of the plot and characters of this 
piece, than that they differ, in almost 
every from those of the novel. 
To such as properly appreciate that 
work and its companions, this will 
seem almost like fying the truth 
of history ; like writing an historical 
pley, in which Alexander should be 

& coward, or Cicero a fool, or 
Brutus accept a pe under govern- 
ment. The truth is, Mr Soane has 
wandered into the Highlands without 
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his guide, and has lost himself there ; 
and we do not much care if he never 
finds his way back again, at least if he 
is determined to write plays, and can- 
not write better ones than this. We 
cannot dismiss it, however, without 
noticing the performance of Mr Wal- 
lack, in Dugald. It was admirable ; 
and but for this the piece would not 
have been heard half out. At the close 
it was completely damned; but the 
“noblemen and gentlemen” thought 
roper to announce it the next M 
or ** every evening till further notice, 
in consequence of the applause, &c. it 
had received. This in any body else 
would have been a great piece of im- 
— to say nothing of its false~ 


Tue Sreerinc Dravent. Anew 
farce, with this title, was produced on 
the Ist of April. ‘It is written by Mr 
Penley, of this theatre, and is one of 
the drollest-we have seen for a long 
time past. It makes no pretensions 
to wit or character; but the fun 
depends on the situations and equi- 
voques, which are extremely well con< 
trived. We do not recollect any farce 
that has so striking and complete a 
conclusion ; but the audience lose this, 
a foolish and ill-mannered habit 
which they have of getting up to go 
away the moment they perceive that 
the last scene is arrived.—The whole 
weight of the piece lay on Mr Harley, 
who played most exquisitely. A Mrs 
Hughes, whom we had not before 
seen, played the character of a wait- 
ing-maid with becoming pertness and 
vivacity. 

oma 


EFFECT OF FARM OVERSEERS ON THE 
MORALS OF FARM SERVANTS. 


I THINK it was Professor Dugald 
Stewart who some time ago remark- 
ed, that “ what. was known in the 
last — to a few philosophers, 
in the present came to be publicly 
taught in the schools, and in the 
— — —* to — 
people.” If we take a slight view 

the last thirty years, we shall most 
probably find this observation of the 
philosopher abundantly verified ; and 
if it is capable of general application, 
and we had the power to put our eyes 
behind the Professor's , and 
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to look forward, we would most un- 
doubtedly have strange things placed 
in our view. We really can assign no 
limits to the human mind ; it is evi- 
dent, that the more we know, our ca- 
ity for acquiring knowledge is en- 
in proportion, and it is proba- 
bly like every thing else that is pro- 
gressive, and increases according to 
some determinate ratio, although, like 
& late great conqueror, carrying along 
with it the means of its own future 
obstruction,—or sometimes it may re- 
semble a winter flood in a rapid river, 
that goes on tearing up the ice-boards 
before it, and adding to its force and 
velocity, until the accumulation be- 
comes too vast to move within the old 
banks, and it wastes its strength by 
overflowing and devastating an adjoin- 
ing plain. But this is wading into 
the strength of the flood, while I only 
meant to try to examine some things 
that I thought I observed floating down 
the edge of the current, although I am 
some little alarmed, not only for what 
is already afloat, but for what is be- 
ginning to move with the stream. 

To drop any further metaphor, the 
. fact.is, Mr Editor, that truths, which 
in my younger days we durst hardly 
mention to one another as we rode 
. home after the presbytery dinner, are 
now discussed y in every ale- 
house (I heartily wish there were 
fewer of them) in the parish. This 
has been to me no small cause of con- 
sternation, to say the least of it. It is 
too ero ks pc is poe ns 
wron r Editor, when people grow 
wiser than their teachers. aic 

` The three learned — may 
and ought to be considered, capable of 
judging what is good for all ranks of 
society, for they are generally conver- 
sant with each and all of them,—from 
the laird to the cotter, and from the 
bailie to the burgess. 

In a future letter (that is to say, if 
this shall be deemed worthy to be ho- 
noured with a place in your pages), I 
may perhaps communicate some ob- 
servations which I have had the op- 
portunity of making upon the in- 
fluence of the higher on the middle 
classes, and through them upon the 

ple at large. Upon this subject 
I would wish to enter somewhat into 
particulars, and try to do some justice 
to its importance, for it appears to me 
that a change hss been taking place 
through the whole body of the com- 


[April 
monwealth, like the ing of the ice 
in the Polar Seas, during which some 
terrible grati and jarrings have 
been heard, and even once or twice (it 
can be nought but the cold weather 
that puts these frozen similitudes in 
one's head) the whole field threatened 
to be broken up by a ground swell. In 
my present communication I shall try 
to confine myself, if possible (for I 
got an early habit of wandering from 
my text), to some unpleasant circum- 
Btances in the situation of a numerous 
class of the common people. 

I have no small hesitation in saying, 
s I hope { vs A t to 

erogate ought e proper digni in 
ty of the clerical character when I do 
say so, that I seldom refuse to purtake 
of the good things of this life, with 
those more wealthy farmers in my 
neighbourhood who are still in a sub- 
stantial condition. I do this the less 
reluctantly, that it belongs to my pro- 
fession, not only to mix — 
among the people, but to become 
things to all men. 

But, in good truth, the heritors 
have almost all left the country. Of 
the immediate causes of this emigrae 
tion, I shall refrain from saying much 
at this time. I myself have felt some 
little of the pressure of the times; 
and having a title, at next Martin- 
mas come a twelve months, to claim 
an augmentation to my stipend of one 
chalder and a half of victual, I shall 
remember the proverb, and ** let sleep- 


d e. 

"Ul said before, I have frequent 
opportunities of associatiug with the 
more wealthy farmers. The whole 
economy of their bouseholds is now 
superior to that of their landlords 
when I came first to the parish. I 
sometimes venture to tell them that 
they have got into their lairds’ places ; 
but they reply, that all trades and 
callings are advanced. This, however, 
when I recollect that my predecessor 
was enabled to provide himself with 
the comfort of a snug chaise, does not 
strike me with the force of an argu 
mentum ad hominem. 

My own residence is confined to one 
of the fertile coast-side districts, where 
the popi nonna the start in agri- 

ultural improvements. As the old 
race of farmers acquired property (I 
speak of forty years ago), they began 
to educate their sons in proportion. 
Of these some applied to trade, to the 
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law, or they went abroad and obtained 
employment in our different colonies. 
'The head of the family, in the mean 


of succeeding him in hia busi- 

mess, was relieved of his share in the 
usual labour, and promoted to assist 
his father in the superintendence of 
his increasing concerns ;—er the pon, 
other relation who succeeded, con- 
tinued to proceed in the same enter- 
isi y. Thus the tenantry came 
and treble the original size 
of their farms, which were commonly 
from 60 to 150 acres when the land 
was , but were now swelled even 
to the extent of 1000, in some in- 


All this, besides the contemporaneous 
advance in general wealth, mightily 
tended to enlarge the information, al- 
ter the manners, and extend the am- 


bition of this important class of people. 

During the of this change, 
a Space was between the farm- 
er and his that required to 


be filled up; and a new sort of per- 
son, called a grieve, or overseer, 
his appearance. One of the steedieat 
of the — was commonly elect- 
ed to this office, —he attended to the 
execution of his master's orders while 
he rode to markets and sales. The 
master then began to find that, even in; 
the intervals between these, the over- 
geer continued to relieve him of his 
wsual attention to much of the detail 
of the farm-work ;—he , in pro- 
cess of time, to give himself still more 
latitude,—he took still more distant 
journies,—he visited his neighbours, 
and saw their horses, cattle, and feed- 
ing-stock ; i ted the success of 
their new m of culture, and the 
effect of their improved implements. 
Knowing that his work was going 
on in the mean time, always under the 


eye of a who was answerable, 
af the risk of his place, for the per- 
fection and extent of the work per- 
formed, he came — -= — 
tion in staying to dinner an i 

the afternoon with his friends, who 
were similarly provided with substi- 
tutes. His neighbours, in their turn, 
visited him, and in this way the 
ploughman and labourers came to be 
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left almost entirely to the superintend- 
ence of the overseer. 

Some two years ago, I went to visit 
an old acquaintance in the hilly 
of the country. Among these des 
the sheep farmers are wont to keep 
only as much land under tillage as can 
be accomplished by the labour of one 
pair of horses ;—they have riis 
women servants in ion to thi 
io thay ave needed be koane the cvs 
of turnips and potatoes,—for assisting 
at the sheep-folds, at the periods of 
assorting the flocks,—and in i 
the natural meadow hay, of which there 
is usually a considerable quantity along 
the banks of the rivulets. Excepting 
when assisting at the folds, where the 
master always attends himself, the 
servants are very often sent to their 
work without any person to oversee 
them ; they bae — told that it 
is expected they will be diligent, and 
that they are len to the a of 
their own consciences to urge them to 
their duty. 

At my friend’s house I met with 


a farmer of extensive property, 
ab eas ac much — of ine 
tellert and shrewdness in his remarks. 
He seemed to have studied closely the 
characters and motives of all with 
whom he had been led to be connect- 
ed, and to have taken wonderfully deep 
views of the structure of society. He 
told me, that within these last twenty 
years or so, the system that the arable 
farmers had betaken themselves to of 
keeping overseers for their servants and 
MT UIS, -— ar effect of 
greatly corrupti ir habite. I was 
n i startled with this diio qp ue — 
en began to t 

gentleman was carryi hiis knowledge 
of mankind to a fanciful extent. 

** That a to me an odd pre- 
judice," said I; ** we view the matter 
in another sort of light in my pert of 
the country, where grieves are more 
generally kept by the farmers, than in 
the arable part of the country conti- 
guous to where we now are.” 

` He said, that the demoralization he 
complained of he had ascertained, from 
several years’ experience, to be a cer- 
tain fact ;—that in my district of the 
country he had no doubt that it was 
still worse, as it would prevail exactly 
in proportion as the system of vica- 
rious man ent existed ;—and from 
the universal prevalence of the prac- 
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tice we had necessarily remained igno- 
' rant of the effects. 

I now began to see that this might 
be the case; that in fact there could 
be very few opportunities of the evil 
being noticed; and when such did 
occur, the coincidence of such an acute 
observer was a thing not to be reckon- 
ed upon. I recollected too, that it 
was a common enough complaint 
among the old people, that servants 
were grown worthless in comparison 
to what they were since they recol- 
lected. My new friend went on to 
declare, that for his part, he now care- 
fully avoided hiring a servant if he 
could discover that they had been in 


. the service of an arable-farmer who 


kept a grieve; they not only were idle, 
he mid —— they were out of 
view, but they had generally acquired 
wrong ideas of the duty of a ser- 
vant, and were very apt to infect the 
others with their idleness and corrupt 


principles. 

I inquired if he did not think that the 
eonstant presence of the overseer with 
the labourers would rather have the 
effect of training them to habits of 
diligence and industry. He replied, 
that as well might we expect that the 
sound of the whip would train the ne- 

to such habits. He shewed, that 
Fe hed fully investigated the subject, 
and made himself well acquainted 
with the former and t state of 
the people in the arable districts. 

Two things, he observed, combin- 
ed to render labourers less industrious 
and tractable under the inspection of 
a grieve; first, he was one of their 
own order of society, and all men sub- 
mit with unwillingness to the autho- 
rity of an equal ; — he has not 
his own interest to plead for, urging 
their diligence, and consequently the 
workers naturally (though unjustly) 
considered him as less entitled to 
strict in his superintendence. Thus 
situated, the ve either endeavour- 
ed to diminish the odium attending 
` his official duty, by conniving at ne- 

lect or laziness ; or enforcing it with 
strictness, it became the general and 
eommon object of the labourers to 
elude his vigilance by every ible 
device. In either case, the c ter 
of the labouring class was ruined since 
the principle was introduced among 
them of ee little for their wages 
us they possibly can, which perhaps 


[April 
leads the way to their defrauding their 
masters otherwise, and more directly. 
He said, that formerly, when 
farms were small, there were but twa 
or three hands employed, and the mas- 
ter working hi occasionally along 
with them, they came to have a great- 
er interest in the work: and when he 
had to be absent from them, every 
could get the credit of his own 
tiligence ; it was not lost and overlook- 
ed among the work of a number, and 
any — — it did occur, 
was more easily detected, and charged 
upon the identical in fault. 
The whole household also constituted 
one family, which looked to the gude~ 
man as their natural and patriarchal 
head, and considered his interest as in 
some degree connected with their own. 
The words, our har'st and our crops, 
were commonly used to express those 
of their master. ‘They heard his ideas 
and plans, communicated their own 
remarks, and became interested in the 
success of the whole. All this kindly 
communication is cut off by the intro- 
duction of this delegated authority to 
the grieve, which of course removes 
the person, the views, the interest of 
the master, so much farther out of the 
sphere of the labourers’ observation 
and attachment. That attachment 
was of course diminished, as subjects 
cannot be supposed to entertain that 
loyalty to the person of a vicetoy as to 
that of their native sovereign residing 
in the bosom of his country. ~ 
It was then also well understood, 
that eye-service, as they termed it, 
was disgraceful and dishonest ; m it 
was a common 6a am em, 
that ** if a man di — — 
ter well for love, he would never do it 
for fear. That an eye-servant was the 
devil's servant, but he who wrought 
big no eye saw him wrought to 


On the large farms the labourers are 
never left at any time to the im 
or control of their own feelings. The 
overseer goes out with them in the 
morning; his watch regulates their 
time of rest, and the hour when they 
cease from their labour for the night. 
Diligence is here no virtue; there is 
really no room for fidelity and the 
pride of an honest mind; and it is 
impossible for them to acquire the ap- 
probation and esteem of their supe- 
riors, eo flattering to, and eongenial 
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with, the best feelings of the heart. 
The people see that there is no bar- 

in for these moral qualities with 
hem, more than with the horses or 
the threshing machine. Of course all 
the virtues of the former generation 
come to be gradually obliterated ; like 
the plow-share, that has been tten 
on the fallow field, they are left to 
rust and be correded away. 

What is to be the consequence of 
all this, said I, and where is the 
remedy to come from? Legislative 
interference would be in vain, and 
yet it were well if any obstruction 
could be thrown in the way of the in- 

ing evil. 


** The evil, like all other evils, will 
work its own cure, or it will be pro- 
ductive of good in some way or other, 
that we had not yet foreseen ; when 
we have no former example to direct 
our judgment, perhaps we may be as- 
sisted in our conjectures by attending 
to analogy. The feudal state of so- 
ciety has been compared to a tree; 
the old connexions of master and ser- 
vant, that we have seen broken asun- 
der before our eyes, were the terminat- 
ing branches ; had ceased to shoot 
and grow, but they still continyed to 
bear leaves, and sometimes a little 
fruit, ‘Ihe filial affection, generosity, 
and self-devotion of the clans are no 
more ; but neither is their individual 
belplessness, indolence, and servility. 
Men value lves more as indi- 
viduals, and they feel their own powers 
more, and ag ae them ; they ere 
more selfisb, but they are more in- 
dustrious and manly. The clans of 
prone we have been considering have 
no doubt degenerated greatly in some 
respects, but they by no means re- 
mained stationary during the late ra- 
pid diffusion of knowledge. This, the 
grades gent that they can enjoy, and 

: ion of al] others, may be 
misused likewise, but ip time it will 
produce better feelings ; the 
rural rers will learn to disdain 
to be compelled to work, and to be 
overlooked Jike slaves, lest they cheat 
their employer.. Those who have most 
industry and proper pride will begin 
to piece-work, and those who 
do their work conscientiously will be 
best employed, and best paid, and La- 
bour, as she has no doubt been intend- 
ed for it, will come at last to be the 
Schoolmistress of Virtue. 
A Counray MINISTER, 
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(Extracted the Journal British 
Officer, in = Serle of Letters ELI 


Tue French army had long suffered 
terrible privations. We all knew that 
Massena could not much longer re- 
tain his. position, and the ** Great 
Lord," (so the Spaniards call Wel- 
lington) allowed famine to do the 
work of a charge of bayonets. Our 
army was weary of the lines. It felt 
as if cooped up y &n enemy it yet 
despised, and would have y march- 
ed out to storm the formidable French 
encampment; and such was the first 
idea that struck many of us, when, 
on the 5th of March, the army was 
put in motion, and the animating 
music of the regimental bands rang 
through the rocky ridges of Tor- 
res Vedras. But it was soon univer- 
sall understood, that the French 
were in full retreat; there was now no 
hope of a great pitched battle, and all 
that I could: expect was, that as our 
regiment formed part of the advance, 
we might now and then have a brush 
with the rear-guard of the French, 
which was, you know, composed of 
the flower of the army, and command- 
ed by Michael Ney, the “ bravest of 
the brave." 
I will give you, in another letter, 
an account of the most striking scenes 
I witnessed during the pursuit after 
our ferocious enemy. They had been 
cheated out of a victory over us (so 
they said, and. so in Gallic presump- 
tion they probably felt), when, some 
months before, Massena beheld that 
army, which he threatened to drive 
into the sea, frowning on him from 
impregnable heights, all bristling with 
cannon. Instead of battle, and cone 
quest, and triumph, they had lon 
remained in hopeless inactivity, an 
at last, their convoys ren Ber peal 
ted by the Guerillas, they endur- 
ed al) the intensest miseries of famine, 
Accordingly, when they broke up, the 
soul of the French army was in a 
burning fever of savage wrati. The 
consummete skill of their leaders, and 
the unmitigated severity of their dis- 
cipline, — the troops in firm and 
regular order; and certainly, on all 
occasions, when I had an opportunity 
of seeing the rear-guard, its move- 
ments were most beautiful. I could 
not help admiring the mass moving 
slowly away, like a multitude of de- 
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mons, all obeying the signs of one 
master spirit. Call me not illiberal in 
thus speaking of our foe. Wait till 
you have heard from me a detailed 
account of their merciless butcheries, 
and then you will admit, that a true 
knight violates not the laws of chiv- 
alry in uttering his abhorrence of 
bloodethirsty barbarians. The ditches 
were often literally filled with clotted 
and coagulated blood, as with mire— 
the bodies of peasants, put to death 
like dogs, were lying there horribly 
mangled—little naked infants, of a 
year old, or less, were found: besmear- 
ed in the mud of the road, transfixed 
with bayonet wounds—and in one in- 
stance, a child, of about a month old, 
I myself saw with the bayonet left still 
sticking in its neck—young women and 
matrons were found lying dead with 
cruel and shameful wounds; and, as 
if some general law to that effect had 
been promulgated to the army, the 
priests were hanged upon trees by the 
road-side. But no more of this at 


present. 
I wish now to give you some idea of a 
scene I witn at Miranda de Cervo, 


on the ninth day of our pursuit. Yet 
I fear that a sight so terrible cannot 
be shadowed out, except in the me- 
mory of him who beheld it. I en- 
t the town about dusk. It had 
been a black, grim, and gloomy sort 
of a day—at one time fierce blasts ef 
wind, and at another perfect stillness, 
with far-off thunder. Al er there 
was a wild adaptation of the weather 
and the day to the retreat of a great 
army. Huge masees of clouds la 
motionless on the sky before us ; an 
then they would break up suddenly, 
as with a whirlwind, and roll off in the 
red and bloody distance. I felt my- 
self, towards the fall of the evening, 
in a state of strange excitement. My 
imagination got the better entirely of 
all my other faculties, and I was like 
a man in a grand but terrific dream, 
who never thinks of questioning any 
thing he sees or hears, but believes 
áll the phantasms around with a 
th of belief seemingly própor- 
tioned to their utter dissimilarity to the 
objects of the real world of — 
Just as 1 was passin e great 
Cross in the principal — I met 
sn old haggard-looking wretch,—a 
woman, who seemed to have in her 
hollow eyes sn unaccountable ex- 


pression of cruelty—a glance like that 


CLabril 
of madness ; but her deportment was 
quiet and rational, and she was evi- 
dently of the middle rank of society, 
though her dress was faded and squa- 
lid. She told me (without being ques- 
tioned) in broken English, that F 
would find comfortable accommodation 
in an old convent that stood at some 
distance among a grove of cork-trees : 
pointing to them at the same time, 
with her long shrivelled hand and 
arm, and giving a sort of hysterical 
laugh. You will find, said she, no- 
body there to disturb you. 

I followed her advice with a kind of 
superstitious acquiescence. "There was 
no reason to anticipate any adventure 
or danger in the convent; yet the 


^ wild eyes, and the wilder voice of the 


old crone powerfully affected me ; and 
h, after all, she was only such 
an old woman as one may see any 
where, I really began to invest her 
with many most imposing qualities, 
till I found, that in a sort of reverie, 
I had walked up a pretty long flight 
of steps, and was standing at en- 
trance to the cloisters of the convent. 
I — saw — that arti me 
speedily forget the old woman, 
what it was I did see, I could not, 
the first momenta of my amazement 
and horror, very distinctly compre- 
hend. 

Above a hundred dead bodies lay 
and sat before my eyes, all of them 
apparently in the very attitude or pos- 
ture in which they had died. I looked 
at them for at least a minute, before I 
knew that they were all co 
Something in the-mortal silence of the 
place told me that I alone was alive 
in this dreadful company. A despe- 
rate courage enabled me then to look 
stedfastly at the scene before me. The 
bodies were mostly clothed in mats, 
and rugs, and tattered great-coats ; 
some of them merely wrapped round 
about with girdles of straw ; and two 
or three perfectly naked. Every face 
had a different expression, but all 

inful, horrid, agonized, bloodless. 
Many glazed eyes were wide open; 
and perhaps this was the most shock- 
ing thing in the whole spectacle. So 
many eyes that saw not, all seemingly 
fixed upon different objects ; some cast 
up to Heaven, some looking straight 
forward, and some with the white orbs 
turned round, and deep sunk in the 
sockets. 

It was a sort of Hospital. Theee 

9 


pics eurem this tl 
I to view thi y 
sight with some composure, Ls I 
—— the remotest part of the —* 
ital, a gigantic sitting, cover 
vith and — naked, upon a 
rude bedstead, with his back leani 
inst the wall, and his eyes fix 

. I thought he was 
uddered ; but he was 


crushed in the grasp. I recognised 
the corpse. He was a tina 
grenadier regiment, and, ing the 


retreat, distinguished for acts of sav- 
valeur. One day he killed, with 
own hand, Harry Warburton, the 
right-hand man of my own company, 
the finest made and most 
prc man in the British army. 
y soldiers had nicknamed him wi 
a very coarse appellation, and I really 
felt as if he and I were acquaint- 
ances. There he sat, as if frozen to 
death. I peus up E — and 
raising iants m arm, 
it fell dem again with a hollow sound 


of songs, were in like manner written 
; and you may guess what an 
they had upon me, when the 
wretches who had conceived them la 
all dead corpses around my feet. 
saw two books lying on the floor. I 
lifted them up. One seemed to be 
full of the most hideous obscenity ; 
the other was the Bible! It is im- 
ible to tell you the horror pro- 
in me by this circumstance. 
The books fell from my hand. They 
fell upon the breast of one of the 
bodies. It was a woman's breast. A 


i 


woman had lived and died in such a "decus me, he — forwarde with 
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lace as this! What had been in that 
eart, now still, perhaps only a few 

hours before? I knew not. It is 

possible, love strong as death,—love, 

“beget mangas depraved, and linked 

vice unto misery,—but still love, 
t perished but with the last throb, 
and yearned in the last convulsion to- 

W some one of these grim dead 

bodies. I think some such idea as 

this came across me at the time; og 

— pow only — - è 

ear thi el y that of a per- 

fect boy, certainly not more than = . 

— years of age. There was a lit- 

co 


nic in Mary 
he round his neck, suspended by a chain 


of hair. It was of little value, else it 
had not been suffered to remain there. 
In his hand wasa letter. I saw enough 
to know that it was from his mother, 
—Mon chere fils, &c. It was a terri- 
ble place to think of mother—of home 
* a — human ties. Have 
ese g things parents, brothers, 
sisters, lovers? ‘Were they once aj 
happy in peaceful homes? Did these 
convulsed, and bloody, and mangled 
bodies once lie in undisturbed beds? 
Did those clutched hands once press 
in infancy a mothers breast? Now 
all was loathsome, terrible, ghostlike. 
Human nature itself here to 
be debased and brutifled. Will such 
creatures, I thought, ever live again? 
Why should they? Robbers, ravish- 
ers, incendiatjes, murderers, suicides 
(for a n lay with a pistol in bis 
hand, and his skull shattered to pie- 
ces), heroes! The only two powers 
that reigned here, were agony and 
death. Whatever might have been 
their characters when alive, all faces 
were now alike. I could not, in those 
— contortions, tell what was pai 


. It was now almost dark, and the 


night was setting in stormier than the 
day. A strong flash of lightning sud- 
denly illuminated this hold of death, 


and for a moment shewed me more 
distinctly the terrible array. A loud 
squall of wind came round about the 
building, and the old window-case- 
ment gave way, and fell with a shiver- 
ing crash in upon the floor. Some- 
thing rose up with an sngry growl 
from amon dead bodies. It was 
& huge dark-coloured wolf-dog, with 
a spiked collar round his neck; and 
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unt and boney limbs. I am confi- 
ent that his jaws were bloody. I had 
instinctively moved backwards towards 
the door. The surly savage returned 
growling to his lair; and, in a state of 
stupefaction, I found myself in the 
air. A bugle was playing, and 
the light-infantry company of my own 
regiment was entering the village, 
with loud shouts and hurras. 
e e e @ bd a 
(£m 
ON CARMEL’S BROW. 


4 Hebrew Melody, by the Bttrick Shepherd. 


1. 
Ox Carmel's brow the wreathy vine 
Had all its honours shed, 
And o'er the vales of Palestine 
A sickly paleness spread ; 
When the old Seer, by vision led, 


And sublime 
into that shadow; vegies sped; 


To muse on distant time. 


2. 
He saw the valleys far and wide, 
But sight of joy was none ; 
He looked o'er many a mountain's side, 
But silence reigned alone ; 
Save that a boding voice sung on 
By wave und waterfall, 
As still, in harsh and heavy tone, 
Deep unto deep xi call. 


On Kison's strand and Ephratah 
The hamlets thick did lie ; 
xi is arde between he saw, 
© Asherite passed by ; 
No maiden at her task did ply, 
Nor ive child was ecen ; 


The lone dog barked wearily 


4. 
Oh ! beauteous were the palaces 
On Jordan wont to be, 


Where and bal $ 


The baleful satyr sung. 


But whe had seen that P "9 eye, 
On Carmel that reclined 
k looked not on the times gone by, 
ib pray Int traced coun d wind, 
y hair streamed à ew 
His hands were raised on high, 
As, mirror’d, on his mystic mind 
Artose futurity. 


Eastward, away the sped, ) 


prey 
** Who's this,” he cried, ** comes by the way 
Of Edom, all divine, 


[Api 
Travelling in splendour, whose arra 
s red, bat Ge iura á 


T. 

* Blest be the herald of our King, 
That comes to set us free ! 

The dwellers of the rock shall sing, 
And utter praise to thee ! 

— ue 

eir glories again, 

And blossoms spring on field and tree, 

That ever shall remain. 


8. 

** The child in dragon's way 
Shall Behe with de t; 
The lamb shall round the leopard play, 
And all in love unite ; 
The dove on Zion’s hill shall light, 
B iy the world — 

to the Journeyer, in his might, 
hnt aaas b PA ai a e T 

— — 


DIALOGUES ON NATURAL RELIGION. 


They are obviously formed on the model of 
that ph her’s celebrated Di on 
Natural R , and the argument is cars 


the evidences of religion, both natural and 
revealed, as might have the best chance to 
meet Fs — d those who ps been 
somewhat spoi icism. 

sibly, ok vice. ies 
have selected the best grounds of defence, 
but may both have hagarded positions that 
are not quite tenable, and have kept back 
truths which, in a mere. regular 
would have been his duty to enforce. 
Hire — dut vi 
efects, Dialogues will be 
See grec 


i 


ih! 

oF 

inis 

a Po 

Hite 

EE I 1 
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No farther li shall 
P thea’, than to — 
ations, connecting the differen 
each other. They shall be contin 
larly th ve Numbers of 


p 
ir 


gE 


gazine. hilus sends te Hermippus 
an account of the Dialogues ; and they mre 
supposed to have taken place after several 
years had elapsed since the date of these 
former Dialogues between the same intexlo- 
cutors, given by Mr Hume.] 

DIALOGUE I. 


PutLo bad succeeded to a pleasant 
propesty, which he was now employed. 
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in improving and adorning. We found 
that he was greatly esteemed by his 
neighbours, and beloved by his de- 
pendants ; and he seemed to be wholly 
occupied with the desire of m 

himself useful in the sphere in whic 
he moved. He received Cleanthes 
"E me with the utmost cordiality, 
expressed. himself highly gratified 
with the renewal of old remembrances 

which our arrival had occasioned. 

** I know not, Cleanthes,” said he 


ienced 
hae They may have changed, per- 
haps, in many particulars, in the i 
tervening season, yet they almost for- 
when they meet as we do now, 
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experience, if [ was ever to acquire 
any thing like settled and — opi- 
nions. I have reflected with some- 
what more care than I used to do, and 
have become more studious of findi 
truth, than of exercising ingenuity. 
“ Seriousnees," said Cleanthes, “ I 
have always approved of; but there 
are some opinions which are really 
narrow and contracted, while they 
seem to be the fruits of grave reflec- 
tion. I hope my once lively friend 
has not lost the gayety of his heart, 
with that —— of fancy which 
led him often into sallies that wisdom 
could not ve, but which were yet 
accompanied with so much hu- 
mour, that uber) could scarcely 
condemn them. If you have become 
serious, I hope it is the seriousness 
not of a bigot, but of a philosopher.” 
** I am willing," said Philo, “ sin 
we seem to be coming on the subject 
of a former conversation, to state my 
— as unreservedly now as I did 
en 


they are not in every respect the ; and you shall yourselves j 
same characters as at the time of their whether easiness 
first intimacy. I am not one of those,” t, contracted and illiberal.” ** No- 
said Cleanthes, “ who are inclined to thing,” said I, “can give me more 
quarrel with the effects of age. The satisfaction (and I may say the same 
of time, in many respects, for Cleanthes) than such —— 
makes us wiser; and al h most I beg also, Philo, that you renew 


thought; but now that I have re- 
turned to the society of my first in- 
inclined 
to resume all the simple and docile 
positions of youth.” ‘‘ But pray, 
» said Cleanthes, “ what changes 
have befallen you?” ** None,” replied 
Philo, '* but what it was full time to 


the discussion from the outset, and 
first point out to us the greater grounds 
of assurance which ratural reason has 
afforded you on the sublime subject of 
religion, before you speak of a higher 
source of instruction, to which, I un- 


, derstand, you have at length submitted 


a mind — incapable of yield- 
ing to any authority.” i 

E Cleenthes will recollect,” seid 
Philo, ** that on the proofs of religion 
from reason, he and I did not in faet 
differ very materially. We both ad- 
mitted the same principles, and we 
differed only concerning the of 
weight which was to be allowed them. 
On the fandamental point, for in- 
stanee, of the existence of the Deity, 
we both acquiesced in the supposition, 
that the proof is the result of an argu- 
ment from , which, from the 
resemblance of the universe to the 
known works of design among men, 
infers that design was employed in its 
formation. To this argument Clesn- 
thes ascribed more weight than it 
seemed to me to possess, yet I could 
not be so blind as to overlook its force, 
and I confesaed that the instances of 
design in nature were so numerous, 
there was no avoiding the supposition 
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of its being the production of mind or 
intelligence. It was possible to throw 
out many ingenious hypotheses of a 
contrary kind, but I fairly owned that 
these suppositions had — any 
weight with myself; and while I 
amused myself with starting difficul- 
ties, it was hardly with any other ob- 
' ject than for the entertainment of my 
fancy.” 

* There was, however,” said Cle- 
anthes, “ something in your objec- 
tions, and they led me to suspect that 
I had not grounded my ents 80 
firmly as I might have done. Yet I 
do not perceive any imperfection in 
the principle on which we went.” “I 
confess, too," said I, ** that I was dis- 
appointed, Philo, when I found your 
ingenuity capable of furnishing even 
any plausible argument against the 
existence of a God, and that, while 
Cleanthes combatted you with proofs 
which neither your good sense nor 

feelings could resist, yet there 
should to be any defect in them 

Ha ch your acuteness could take 
h 0 39 


e It is difficult,” said Philo, “to 
find any cause, of which an active 
disputant may not support the worse 
side with some shew of reason. I 
believe, however, Cleanthes, you 
granted me somewhst too easily the 
position, that the argument that infers 
the existence of mind. from the a - 
ances of design, is merely an analogical 
argument, founded on experience. The 
fact is, that it has a much deeper foun- 
"dation in our understanding. It is not 
because I have always — a 

tions proceedin esign, 

t I judge the amikir operations of 
nature to proceed from that principle, 
2 i because it is ape for me, 
while I am in possession of my present 
faculties, not to trace the indications 
of design, whenever any of its effects 
are presented to my contemplation. 
Whatever bears the marks of order, 
disposition, plan, I cannot but conceive 
to proceed from these principles ; and 
this by an original — of my un- 
derstanding, previous to all experience. 
Suppose there were no human beings 
in existence but myself, and that m 
own hands had never been employ 
in bringing into form the ideas of my 
invention, still I believe, upon refleo- 
tion, my notions of nature would be 
what they are at present; and with- 
out the assistance of any analogical 
argument, I should certainly read 
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upon the face of external existence the 
legible characters of the divine mind. 
** It helps out the form of an argu- 
ment, indeed, or is a good illustration 
of our meaning, wheh we compare the 
works of Detur io the works of art: 
but suppose there were, properl 
speaking p no works of art, or thet 
man never given * a local habi- 
tation anda name’ to the images of 
his fancy, still he might perceive traces 
of intelligence in the universe of na- 
ture by which he is surrounded. Be- 
cause we are so constantly occupied 
with the works of our own hands, 
therefore, when we speak of the effects 
of design, we are more apt to make 
a reference to these than to natural 
appearances; yet the latter have an 
immediate force of themselves to awa- 
ken in our minds the perception of 
intelligence and design, without the 
intervention of any ical reason- 
ing from those processes of art with 
which we are more intimately con- 
nected." i 
E e — Philo,” — Cleanthes, 
you have now placed the argument 
on its true foundation ; and I see that, 
b7 so doing, you obviate a grest many 
of those cavils with which you for- 
merl lexed me. If the argument 
for the existence of God were to rest 


entirely on an analogical resemblance 


between the works of human art and 
the eppearances of nature, it would 
really be difficult to get rid of those 
methods by which you endeavoured to 
weaken the analogy. Analogies are 
e as r as alight & and E weak 
analogy is but a slight degree of proof. 
Besides, I remember, you shewed there 
were other analogies in nature besides 
that of its resemblance to the works of 
man. The universe, you said, re- 
sembles an animal as much at least as 
a machine. Why may not the prin- 
ciple of its origin be generation as well 
as reason ?” 

* You see now, Cleanthes," said 
Philo, ** in what manner a cavil of 
this kind must fall to the ground. 
The universe may be a machine, or 
an animal, or a vegetable, or the pro- 
duction of a concoufse of atoms, or 
whatever the most fanciful philosopher 
may please to call it ; «till whatever 
it is, the mind reads intelligence in it, 
and reason was employed in putting 
together the machine, in generating 
the animal, in sowing the seeds of ve- 
getation, or in reducing into form and 
order the irregular dance of atoms.” 


2818. 

«s [t is true, Philo,” said I, ** the 
most careless observer must read in 
nature the indications of design ; but 
ean he be certain that he reads right ? 
Is it Er that he should be 


mistaken ? There are many natural 
which seem to be the work 
design, but which philosophy can 


explain, and can point out the natural 
causes which — the apparent or- 


der observed in them. Crystallization, 
for instance, is a process which po 
duces appearances more 
human art can imitate; and yet you 
surely will not sey that there is design 
in the process." 

“I ,. said Philo, ** but I will 
say so; and I should like to know 
what philosophy can point out to me 
those blind powers of nature which 
could of themselves produce the ap- 

which crystallization exhi- 

its. Admitting certain principles to 
exist, and to operate in a certain man- 
ner, you say the forms of crystals fol- 
low asa n consequence ; but I 
maintain, that design must have been 
employed in giving to those principles 
their energies, the degree of their 

** Perhaps, Philo," said I, ‘‘ this in- 
stance may be of very little moment in 
our inquiry, yet you will allow me to 
say, if is any meaning at- 
tached to the word fortuitous, the forms 


produced by ization are as for- 
tuitous as any thing else, although 
exhibit marks of design. Do you 


y think there is more evidence of 
the existence of God to be adduced 


** If you are right," said Philo, “ all 
that is to be concluded from your ob- 
servation is, that regularity of form 
alone is not sufficient to prove design, 
ali it may be a common indica- 
tion of it." ** Then what is suffici- 
ent," replied I.—'* Means," said he, 
“ employed for the accomplishment of 
an end. Innumerable instances of this 
kind occur in nature, and whenever 
we find them, we cannot hesitate for a 
moment about the intention. Who 
— that pr vidi intended for 

purposes of vision?" “I grant,” 
said I, * the mind naturally forms this 
conclusion, bnt still is it a ne 
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but am I as certain of this truth as 
that-two and two are equal to four ?” 

** If,” said Philo, “ you ask me 
whether the marks of design are as 
clearly indicative of design as that two 
and two make four, I shall answer 
that they are, because when you speak 
of the marks of design, you presuppose 
wpa urs the — way as when you 

two and two, you presuppose 

e idea of four: anal the only ques- 
tion is, whether, on throwing your 
thoughts over the universe, the eye of 
your mind has not as clear a percep- 
tion of the existence of design as of 
any truth whatever.” 

** Your idea then,” said I, “ seems 
to be, that design is rather perceived 
than inferred. Yet in what manner 
perceived ? Surely we do not know as 
certainly the existence of design from 
its effects, as from the consciousness of 
it in ourselves.” 

* Pretty nearly,” said Philo,— I 
am about as certain that you are an 
intelligent being as that I am one my- 
self. Yet I do not pretend to be con- 
scious of your intelligence. Your 
words, your actions convey indications 
of intelligence which seem to be as in- 
ari fn table proofs as consciousness it- 
self.” “It is really very difficult,” 
replied I, “‘ to catch the exact founda- 
tions of some of our daily and invari- 
able opinions, and they may often have 
a less basis than we are willing to 
allow them. You, I think, are not 
unaccustomed to the sceptical lan 
that, as agents, we must be quite satis- 
fied, while, as speculative reasoners, 
we may be allowed to doubt. Per- 
haps our only ground for believin 
others to be reasonable beings as w 
as ourselves, is a kind of analogy drawn 
from the similarity between ourselves 
and them. You are conscious of using 
certain words and with mean- 
ing, and you ascribe, in like manner, 
meaning to others, when you hear 
their words, or perceive their actions. 
This is ground enough for conduct and 
belief, for we have no other ; but is it 
reasonable, or can it be ascribed to any 
other operation of mind, except the 
influence of custom ?” 

* Then,” said Philo, ‘ you allow 
that the proofs of design in nature are 
at least as reasonable a ground for the 
belief of the existence of God, as the 
proofs which men exhibit of intelli- 
gence are, that they are of 
that principle: a proof, to my appre- 
hension, tolerably strong.” No,” said 
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I, ** the proof for the existence of God 
is not so strong as the other. There 
is no reason, we shall suppose, in ei- 
ther case. It is only the bent of m 
mind, the train of my thought, whi 
leads me to conclude that other men 
are reasonable beings; but this is a 
train of thought without which I could 
not exist for a moment among them: 
it is n for me as an agent. 
The belief of — — of — is 
only necessary for me if I am to be re- 
igo — it remains to be Ato 
t religion is a necessary of hu- 
man nature. We can go through life 
without it.” “ True," said Philo, 
* we may, in & great measure, go 
through ie without the moral senti- 
ments of religion: but I will venture 
to say, no reasonable being can exist 
without perceiving the fact that there 
is design in nature, and without found- 


ing all his conduct upon hie percep- 
tion.” *' Make out this position,” 
said Cleanthes, “‘ and you will doa 
great deal.” 

* Pray, Cleanthes," said Philo, “why 
do you believe that the sun will rise 
to-morrow?” ** There are two an- 
swers, said Cleanthes, “to your ques- 
tion, between which you may choose. 
The belief is either instinctive, and no 
account can be given of it; or it is an 
effect of custom on the mind. There 
never has been a day without the ap- 
pearance of the sun. I cannot think 
of to-morrow without supposing this 
appearance. I therefore believe that 

sun will rise to-morrow.” 

** I am not satisfied,” replied Fhilo, 
** with either of these answers. I am 
conscious of no instinctive belief such 
as you mention. That the sun will 
rise to-morrow seems a reasonable be- 
lief, and not to rest upon any unac- 
countable principle. That the prin- 
ciple is not custom, I think may a 
pear from this, that custom cannot 
the principle of any thing. An opinion 
must exist in the mind before it can 
be cus When it has existed a 
certain time, I can easily conceive that 
custom may rivet it more forcibly, and 
may continue it with scarcely any ree 
ference to the principle on which it 
rests. But it must rest on some prin- 
ciple antecedent to all custom. And 
this, by the way, is an answer to the 
supposition stated by Pamphilus, that 
the whole ground for our belief of the 
intelligence of other men is derived 
from a customary habit of thought 
which leads us to conceive others to be 
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like ourselves. What is the founda- 
tion of this habit? Custom mey con- 
tinue it, and we may lose sight of its 
foundation, but it must rest originally 
upon perception. Mind perceives mind. 
We not only think that others are in- 
— beings, but we know them to 


80. 

** But what has all this to do," said 
Cleanthes, ** with your question about 
the sun-rising, or rather, why did you 
ask that question?" “If our belief of 
thia common fact,” ied Philo, ** is 
founded neither on blind instinct, nor 
on a mere habit of thought, I can see 
only one ground on which it rests, and 
that is a very firm one. To me it 
seems certain that it rests upon our 
observation of the plan or order of pa- 
ture. We perceive that the P pre 
rising of the sun forms a part of the 
plan of the universe, and we predict, 
therefore, this event, with entire con- 
fidence in the ruling mind by which 
the universe is conducted. Mind per- 
ceives mind. If we had no perception 
that there is mind in nature, we should 
have no grounds for believing that the 
sun will rise to-morrow." 

‘ I confess, Philo,” said Cleanthes, 
** you place this argument in a point 
of view which never occurred te me, 
and if you are in the right, you inter- 


weave the proofs of the existence of 
God with all the first principles of hu- 
man belief. But how can you prove 


so extraordinary a position? Has a 
child in his mother's arms a perception 
of the existence of mind in nature?” 
* [ really think so," said Philo, 
** and I see nothing at all miraculous 
in the supposition. Does a child per- 
ceive that its mother is a being pos- 
sessed of feelings and faculties similar 
toitsown? Surely it does, whenever 
it has sense to perceive amy thing. 
Why may i not — as well, indica- 
tions of order, , design, in ev 
thing round about it? A child — 
a deist, does not form to itself an ab- 
stract notion of God, as either an in- 
telligent or a moral being; but still 
the merest infant has a perception that 
there is a system in which it moves. 
The order of nature, in a word, is ace 
commodated to the human understand- 
ing. Mind cannot exist without feel- 
ing the impressions of mind from the 
surrounding universe, and it surren- 
ders itself almost without its own con- 
sciousness to the sentiments of trust 


and dependence which those impres- 


sions inspire !" 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Discovery of a New Metal. — Professor 
Berzelius of Stockholm, has communicat- 
ed to Dr Marcet an account of the dis. 

of a new metal, which, from its re- 

ratie Aash to tellurium, he has called seleni- 
um. This substance has the ies of 
a metal, combined with those phur, to 
so great a degree, that it might be supposed 
to be a new species of sulphur. The fol- 
lowing are some of its ies: In its me- 
tallic state, it has a brilliant metallic lustre 
an the external surface, with a tinge of red ; 
the fracture is vitreous, like that of sulphur, 
but with a very brilliant lustre, of a gray 
colour. At the temperature of boiling wa- 
ter it is softened, ——— temperature 
it melts; it may be di at a tempera- 
ture ing to that of boiling m . 
Its gas, with which the heated part of the 
vessel may be filled, is yellow, exactly like 
that of ur. If it be sublimed in a large 
vessel, it is deposited in the form of flowers, 
of the colour of cinnabar, which are net, 
however, in the state of — oxide. During 
its cooling, it rves for some time a cer- 
tain of fluidity, so that it may be 
between the fingers, and drawn 

into threads. The threads, when drawn out 


and exhales a strong odour of horse radish, 
which led Berzelius to suppose that it was tel- 
It is not easy to produce this odour 
from purified tellurium, either because it 
does not belong to it, except in as much as 
it contains this new substance, or because it 
is 


the selen 

hydrogen gas is disengaged, which is soluble 
in water, and 
— — 

our en 

when it is diluted wi air; but il itis bresih. 
ed less diluted, it producesa painful sensation 
in the nose, and a violent inflammation, end- 
ing in a catarrh, which continues for & con- 


ys ving 
days ago, a bubble of selenuretted hydrogen- 


ous gas, no larger than a small pea. Scarcely 
had I perceived the hepatic taste in tne 
fauces, when I experienced anether acute 
sensation: I was seized with a giddiness, 
which, however, soon left me, and the sen- 
sibility of the schneiderian membrane was 
so far destroyed, that the strongest ammonia 
produced scarcely any effect upon the nose. 

Selenium combines with the alkalies, both 
in the humid way and by fusion ; these com- 
binations are ied The selenurets of barytes 
and of lime are also red, but they are inso- 
luble. It also dissolves in melted wax and 
in the fat oils; the solutions are red, but 
* od tic odour. — exist also se- 

enuret ydroselenurets of the alkalies 
and of the earths. 

Selenium dissolves in nitric acid by the 
assistance of heat ; the solution, evaporated 
and sublimated, yields a mass crystallized 
in needles, which is a pretty strong acid ; 
it has a pure acid flavour, and forms specific 
salts with the alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxides. The selenic acid is soluble in water 
and in alcohol; its combinations with pot 
ash and ammonia are deliquescent ; the lat- 
ter is decomposed by fire, water is given out, 
and the selenium isreduced. The selenates 
of barytes and of lime are soluble in water. 
The selenic acid mixed with muriatic acid 
is decomposed by zinc, and the selenium is 

— in js form of a red powder ; 

y sulphuretted hydrogen gas, an orange- 
yellow precipitate L formed. 

The above contains a concise exposition of 
the characters of this interesting substance. 
With respect to its origin, it is evident that 
it proceeds from the pyrites of Fahlun, 
where, according to the observation of M. 
Gahn, its odour may be often perceived 
when the copper ore is roasted. The pyrites 
from which the sul ur of Fablun is ex- 
tracted, is combined with galena, and it is 

bable that this contains selenium in the 

of selenuret of lead. 

Discovery of a New Alkali.—Mr Arved- 
son, a young Swedish chemist, has dis- 
covered a new fixed alkali, in a new mi- 
neral, called petalite, which was discover- 


ed some time (See our last Number, 
699.) by M. D'Andrada, in the mine of 
ten, in Sweden. It is distinguished from 


the old alkalies : 1st, By the fusibility of its 
salts: 2d, By its muriate, which is deli- 
quescent, like the muriate of lime ; 3d, By 
its carbonate, which does not readily dis- 
solve in water ; and, 4th, By its great capa- 
city of saturating acids, in which it even 


surpasses magnesia. 
New Lamp.—The new lamp which we 

describe in our ast Number, p. 699, and 

which has since been called the aphlogistic 
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lamp, appears to have been invented first 
by Mr Francis Ellis of €— "CR performed 
the experiment in August 3 

New Photometer.—A new photometer 
has been invented by Mr Horner of Zurich. 
It consists Sed eue oa ed 
China paper in a The num- 
ber of discs necessary to exclude the light, 
is then a measure of the intensity of the ex- 
eluded light. According to this instrument, 
the light of the sun in a clear sky, and at 
an elevation of 30°, is 75°; the light of the 
full moon 34°; and the light of & common 
candle 48°. These results are nearly ridi- 
calous. Mr Leslie’s photometer informs 
us, that the moon has no light at all, even 
when concentrated by the most powerful 
burning lens; but Mr Horner, going to the 
opposite extreme, makes the moon's light 

ost one-half of the sun's; while Dr 
Smith informs us, in his Optics, that it 
would require 180,000 moons to produce a 
i ps ber ast nr ht. The art 
measuri e intensity of light appears, 
from. these. ranli, to be in a state of de- 
plorable imperfection. 

New — new comet was discover- 
ed at Marseilles on the ight of the 26th 
December last, by M. Pons, in the constel- 
lation of the Swan, near the northern wing. 
It had a nebulous ap ce. Its light was 
extremely feeble, and its figure indetermi- 
nate. It had neither nucleus nor tail. It 
was seen again on the 29th of the same 
month, in the evening, but only for a few 
minutes, in consequence of clou Its si- 
tuation was then about two degrees south of 
its first position. Its light was more bright, 
and its a t size increased. A small 
nucleus then also be distinguished. 

It was seen again on the morning of Fe- 
bruary 14th, and was still in the constella- 
tion of the Swan, but farther south. 

The same comet has been observed at 
Augsburg on the 2d of this month. It was 
found near the star i of the fourth magni- 
tude, on the outside of the wing of the Swan, 
and above the constellation of the Fox. It 
is considerably enlarged, and its nucleus is 
now very distinct. 

New Observatory at Cambridge.—It is 

to build an dee n the 
precincts of Cambridge University, the ex- 
pense of which is estimated at about 
£10,000. A grace will be proposed to the 
Senate for a donation of £5,000 from the 
University chest, and a subscription opened 
for raising the remainder of the sum. Ap- 
plication is to be made to Government to 
appoint an observer and an assistant, with 
adequate salaries. 

M. de Lalande's Medal.—The gold me- 
dal founded by the late M. de Lalande has 
been awarded. by the Institute and Royal 
-Academy of Sciences at Paris, to Mr Pond, 
the Astronomer Royal at Greenwich, for his 
interesting and important researches on the 
annual parallax of the fixed stars. 

New Harpoon.—4A new harpoon has been 


[April 


n ME A i e eye 
0 r, which passing along the shank of 
the Harpoon, is attached to the thick part af 


it in such a manner, aa 


Nautical Instrument.— Among 
genious inventions submitted to the Board 
of Longitude, one countenanced by the 
Board, and recommended to the Lords of 
the ut por ee is likel 
to facilitate the object intended in exploring 
the polar regions. The merit of this inven- 
tion is, that it works horizontally and ver- 
tically, assuming the magnetic meridian by 
its own action. The inventor is Mr Lock- 
wood of the navy. 

Test for Sugar.—It has been proposed 
by M. Dobereiner, to test sugar in solution, 
in small quantities, by adding to a portion 
of the liquid a NY pen of yeast, and 
piadng H in a ve by mercury. A 

ermentation takes places, and the bulk of 
gas liberated indicates the — 

Change of Colour by Acids.—The effects 
of muriatic acid gas and ammoniacal gas 
upon turmeric paper, are so similar, that it 
is difficult to distinguish the two by this test 
alone. The acid reddens it almost as much 
as the alkali. Phosphoric, nitric, muriatic, 
and particularly sulphuric acid, also redden 
turmeric paper ; but in all these cases, wa- 
ter, even in small quantities, immedíately 
restores the original colour. 

Cholesteric Acid. —M M. Pelletier and Ca- 
venton have obtained a new acid from cho- 
lesterine, or the pearly subétunce of human 
biliary calculi, discovered by Poulletier-de- 
L e, and named by Chevreul. Choles- 
terine is to be h with its weight of 
strong nitric acid, until it ceases to give off 
nitrous, gas. A yellow substance separates 
on cooling, scarcely soluble in water, and 
which, when well washed, is pure choleste- 
ric acid. 

It is soluble in alcohol, and may be crys- 
tallized by evaporation. It is decomposed 
by a - above that of boiling water, and 

ves ucts containing o yh A 
Eu dash ddr cite: M can 
bines with bases, and forms salts. Those of 

» soda, and ammonia, are very solu- 
le; the rest are nearly insoluble. 

Water Spout.—On Saturday, March 7th, 
an immense water-spout descended at Sten- 
bury, near Whitwell, in the Isle of Wight. 
The weather was very stormy immediately 
before its fall, and for one hour was 
in a continual terrific roar. The descent of 
the water was compared to the influx of the 
sea, 80 great was its quantity, and destruc- 
tion to those on the spot appeared inevitable. 
Walls were broken down, and cattle were 
carried sway and dispersed. 
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Increase of a Glacler.—' The giacitr of 
Ortler, in the vicinity of Chiavenha, in the 
"Tyrol, has, notwithstanding the late mode- 
rate winter, increased indt y ra aiias 
nary degree. A stream which ran 
from this glacier has ceased to flow sines 
Michaelmas 1817, and incessant subterrané- 
ous noises and roarings, which are heard 
from beneath the ice, are attributed to the 


Earthquakes on the Continent, — During 
the storm which raged, on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, over Provence and the northern part 
of Italy, many towns were thrown into great 
disord. shocks of 
At Turin, two shocks were felt, and at Ge- 
noa, Savena, Alanco, and San Remo, they 
were repeated at intervals during two days, 
and at some towns. several were in- 


At Antibes, in Provence, the weather was 


in France. — A slight earth- 
was felt at Marseilles on the 23d of 
ebruary, at seven o'clock in the evening ; 
and on the 24h, at eleven o'clock in the 
morning. The same phenomena 
also on the 19th, at Roffach Soietz and Be- 
fort, in the U Rhine. 
On the 24th and 25th, several shocks of 
uakes were felt at Var. 

Earthquake in England.— A slight shock 
of an earthquake was experienced at Con- 
ingby. in Lincolnshire, on the 6th of Fe- 
br » which lasted some seconds. A noise 
like the subterraneous firing of cannon was 
heard at the time, and the windows of the 
houses in the town were much shaken. At 
the same time, a similar phenomenon was 

ienced at the enst end of Holderness, 
where the noise strongl resembled that of 


that the drivers of several teams 
up to the road side, to make way for 
what they supposed the cause of the sound. 
A gentleman, who, with his servant and 
labourer, were in the ug bop nar of 
Trentfall, about fifty miles Coningby, 
also heard the noise. It ‘lasted about two 
Vor. III. 
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minutes, and at first consisted of noises ex. 
actly resembling gun-shots, at dis. 
tances, of about a second, each and dig. 
tinct, afterwards it fell away to a kind of 
grumbling, which gradually ceased. The 
noise appeared to shift in a direction from 


; was experienced in Green- 
land in the night of the 22d of last Novem- 
ber. Hecla was perfectly quiet at the time. 
Eaætraor Fall of Rein.—On the 
21st of October 1817 (the day the hurricane 
commenced in the West Indies), at the Is- 
land of Grenada, with the wind west, and 
the barometer at 29.40, eight inches of rain 
fell in twenty-one hours, and the rivers rose 
thirty feet above their usual level. From 
the 20th of October to the 20th of Novem- 
ber, seventeen inches of rain fell. 

Fossil Bone eya Whale.—Part of the jaw 
bone of a w 


that they seem rather artificial than natural. 
Remains of a Mammoth.—A fisherman 
i » on the Rhine, lately drew 
is net, the foot and the teof a 
Mammoth. These curious remains were 
sent to the King'of Baden's Cabinet of Na- 
tural History at Carlsruhe. 

Cobalt and Silver Mine.— We are inform- 
ed by Mr Mawe, that the machinery for 
working the cobalt and silver mine on the 
west edge of Dartmore is just completed ; 
and the workings will shortly assume a re- 
gular form. "The large black masses of ar- 
senical cobalt, contrasted with the white 
curls of capillary silver and ized sul- 
phuret of silver, which fill the cavities of 
the quartz gangue, form specimens peculiar- 
ly interesting, and almost rival those from 
Mexico. 

Meteorological Establishment at St Ber- 
aord.—In the number of the Bibliotheque 
Universelle for October last, Prof. Pictet 
gives an interesting account of an establish- 
ment that has lately been formed for mak- 
ing meteorological observations at the Con- 
vent of Great St Bernard. Every attention 

to have been paid to the 
of the instruments, and the method of using 
them; and we may e to derive the 
most important information from a detailed 
account of the state and variations of the 
atmosphere at an elevation of above 8000 
feet, where the mean height of the mercu- 
rial column is not more than 22 inches. 
With respect to the construction of the in- 
struments, we are informed that the reser- 
voir of the — is exactly ten times 
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the e uod (ie ea 
the changes e height o mercury 
in the reservoir is, therefore, only one 
hundredth of the variation in the tube, a 
quantity which is, in almost all cases, too 
minute to be noticed: To the barometer is 
attached a mercurial thermometer, furnish- 
ed with two divisions, one octogesimal, ac- 
cording to the — — — 
90 arranged, that of the 
corresponds to one-tenth of a line of varia- 
tion in the height of the barometrical co- 
lumn. The adi py latter — 
the tenth d e octogesim 
(54.5? of Fahrenheit), and every observa- 
tion of the barometer is reduced to this con- 
stant temperature, by means of the correc- 
tion which is obtained by the thermometer. 
The correction is vay T made, since 
every degree above or below zero represents 
So DING tenta of & line, which are to be 
subtracted or added from the barometrical 
observation. The thermometer is formed 
with a flattened column of mercury, so as 
` to present to the eye a large and very visible 
surface, while at the same time the absolute 
size is very minute. The hair h eter 
of Saussure is employed, but with a little 
alteration in its mechanical arrangements. 
In the old construction the index descended 
towards dryness, and ascended towards mois- 
ture; in the present instrument, the mo- 
tions are reversed, so that its action is ren- 
dered more conformable to that of the baro- 
meter and thermometer. 
We have an account of the observations 
that were made in this meteorological ob- 
servatory during the latter half of Septem- 
The greaiest height of the barometer 22.40 
e t e . 
The least height - - - 22.06 


The mean height at sun rise - 22.36 
Ditto at 2 P.M. - - - 329242 
The greatest height of the thermo- 

meter - - 54.5" 
The least height - . 29.15 
Mean height of the thermometer at 

sun rise  - - - 38.00 
Ditto at 2? P.M. - - - 466 
Mean height of the hygrometer at 

sun rie — - - - 92.0 
Dittoat 2 P. M. - 84.3 


There were four rainy days during this 
“period ; the quantity of rain was no more 
than 7 inches: the season is represented as 
having been peculiarly fine. 

Zircon.—Tlhis mineral has, we under- 
stand, been discovered by Dr Macculloch 
in Sutherland. I¢ occurs in a compound 
rock formed of copper-coloured mica, horn- 
blende, and felspar. 

This rock forms one of the occasional beds 
in the gneiss, and bears a resemblance in its 
composition to the circon syenite of the north 
S HOC! the crystals are a quarter of an 
inch in le ; and well defined, and their 
colour is ap obscure crimson, approaching 
to that of cinnamon. | 

Dry Rot.—The Eden sloop of war (new), 


[April 


which was lately sunk in Hamoaze, to en- 
deavour to cure her of the dry rot, has been 
raised, commissioned, and taken into dock. 
On opening her, she has been found defec- 
tive in every part, and must undergo a tho- 
rough repair. The Topaze frigate, also or- 
dered for commission, which was repaired 
not long since, is found to be in the same 
state. The Dartmouth frigate, built at 
—— three e never at sea, is 

ergoing a com ir. Nota 
ship is taken into dock but is found to be 
nearly rotten. The very best ships do not 
average more than twelve years existence. 
The 8an Domingo, 74, was ripped up (four 
years old) at Portsmouth. The Queen 
Charlotte, 110, was built at Woolwich, 
sent round to Plymouth, found rptten, and 
underwent a thorough repair: she was also 
several months under the care of Dr Lukin, 
an Admiralty chemist, who received £5000 
for his ineffectual labours to stop the pro- 
gress of vegetation in the ship. Aftera 
short cruise, the Queen Charlotte was laid 


up at Portsmouth, where she remains in a . 


very defective state. 
ew opinion in regard to Pompcii and 
Herculancum.—It is at present the general 
belief that the two celebrated cities of Pom- 
peti and Herculaneum were overwhelmed 
and destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius 
in the year 79. It is now, however, main- 
tained, that this was not the case. Pom- 
peii is said to be covered by a bed of lapillo, 
of the same nature as that we observe daily 
forming by the agency of water on the shore 
at Naples; while Herculaneum is covered 
by a series of strata, altogether forming a 
mass sixty feet thick, of a tuff, having the 
character of those tuffs formed by water. 
From the facts just stated, it is conjectured, 
that the cities were destroyed by a rising of 
the waters, which deposited over them the 
stratified rocks, and not by matter thrown 
from Vesuvius. It is also said, that no 
i mda of Vesuvius took place in the year 
9. 

Preventing the Blight.—It is said that 
is — i farmers have of late years 
e following method to ent 
ra e — 
crop of apples. In the spring, they rub 
tar well into the bark of the apple-trees, 
about four or six inches wide round each 
tree, and at about one foot from the ground; 
which effectually eres the blight : abun- 
dant crops are the consequence. This is 

certainly worth trial in England. 
Prize of the Royal Society of Gottingen. 
—The Royal Society of Gottingen has of- 
fered a prize of ducats, for ** an accue 
rate examination, ded on ise expe- 
riments of Dalton's theory of the expansion 
of liquid and elastic fluids, especially of 
mercury and atmospheric air, by heat.” 
The authors are desired to pay attention to 
the necessity alleged by ton, for chang- 
ing the progression of the degrees of the 
present thermometrical scales: memoire 
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must be transmitted before the end of Sep- 
tember I819 . 

ic Animale—M. Lesueur, now 
in Philadelphia, made many curious ob- 
servations on molluscous and zoophytic 
animals, during his from Europe 
to America. He and delineated 
the animals of many different species of 
les, Gorgonia, Alcyonium, Meandrites, 
&c.; and obtained a beautiful series of 
actinia, shewing the gradual transition in- 
to the animal His attention 
was also directed to the different vermes 
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Society, which was dug out of the foun- 
datioh of some ancient ruins, about eight 
miles from Bushire, in the East Indies. 
It contained, when discovered, the disjoint- 
ed bones of a human skeleton, which had 
perfectly retained their shape, till a short 
time after ex to the atmosphere, by 
the removal of the lid, which was fas- 
tened with metallic pegs. The lid is an en- 
tire slab of micaceous mineral, and the ves- 
sel is of calcareous sand-stone. This is the 
second of the kind which has been discover- 
ed ; and they differ from those usually dug 


that occur, as well in the interior as on the up, which are uer esi of baked clay; it 
———— rr npa iim ey contain the remaihs 
Y arcophagus.——A stone sarcopha- eminent personages. 
gas has been forwarded to the Asati 
WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. - 
— — 
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The Fourth and Last Canto of Childe 
Harold has been received from Lord Byron, 
and will certainly be published on the 28th 
of April. It forms, with the notes, an oc- 
tavo volume. 

At the same time will be published a 
volume, entitled, ** Historical Illustrations 
of the Fourth Canto of Childe Harold ;" by 
John Hobhouse, Esq. 

Mr Hallam's ** View of the State of Eu- 
rope uring the Middle ” will be pub- 
i umes 4to. 


published in a few days. 

The First Number of Mr Hakewill’s Pic- 
turesque Tour of Italy, illustrative of, with 
references to, the text of Addison, Eustace, 
and Forsyth's Travels, will be published on 
the 1st of May. The plates are engraving 
in the most fini manner, by Cooke, 
Pye, Scott, Filler, Meddiman and Land- 
sem. It is printing in the same size as 
Cooke and Turner's Views of the Southern 


Times, and will be published immediately. 

The author of Curiosities of Literature 
has nearly ready for publication a work on 
the Literary Character, illustrated by the 
History of Men of Genius drawn from their 
own feelings and confessions. 

Mr Macdonald Kinnier's Journey through 
Asia Minor, Armenia, and Koordestan, will 
be published in April. 

Preparing for publication, an Abridge- 


ment, in one volume octavo, of Bishop Tay- . 


lor's Great Exemplar ; by the Rev. W. N. 
Darnell 


A is just issued, of a new and 
corrected edition of the Delphin Classics; 


with the Variorum Notes appended. To 
be entitled, the Regent's Edition; to be 
— and edited by A. J. Valpy, M.A. 

Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
—The whole will be printed uniformly in 
octavo, price 18s. , each part, to sub- 
scribers, and £1, Is. to non-subscribers. 
Each part will contain 672 closely printed 
pages, without reference to the conclusion 
of any author, so that the subscribers may 
bind each author in as many volumes as 
they please, and arrange them alphabetically 
or ee most convenient. — 
— copies will — off on very zur 

royal paper, with a — an 

hotpressed : price, Mines sig 1, 16s. ; 
to non-subscribers, £2, 2s. each part. The 
price will be raised higher to non-subscrib- 
ers as the work advances.—The whole will 
make about 120 or 130 parts, and 12 parts 
will be printed in the year. Each part to 
be paid for on delivery. 

Mr T. Yeates will shortly publish, In- 
dian Church History, or Notices relative to 
the first Planting of the Gospel in Syria, 
Mesopotamia, and India ; compiled chiefly 
from the Syrian Chronicles: with an accu- 
rate account of the first Christian missions 
to China; and some interesting facts, 
hitherto unknown to the historians of Eu- 


ro 
Mr John Fry, of Bristol, has issued pro- 
posals for publishing, by subscription, in 
two quarto volumes, Bibliophilia; which 
will contain -—1. An account of those pub- 
lications of earliest English printers, which 
have either escaped the knowledge of biblio- 
graphers, or have been inaccurately describ- 
ed.—2. An account of scarce and curious 
books printed, with a few exceptions, before 
the seventeenth century.——3. Notices of 
such manuscripts as have fallen under the 
—— ion, and entire i pa of 
eces o . meriting reviva 
E A Com did to Mr James's Naval 
Work on the late American War, is in the 
press, and will spe tdily be published: cone 
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taining a full and correct sccount of the 
military occurrences ef the late war betwoen 
Great Britain and the United States of Ame- 
rica; with an appendix of British and Ame- 
rican official letters, and : by Wm 
Jarmies. Details will be given of all the ac- 
tions fought between the British and Ame- 
ricans during the late war; also of those 
operations along the coast, and on the bor- 
ders of the lakes, creeks, and harbours of 
the United States, in which the two services 
acted conjointly. 

The publication of what the publishers 
call ** die Regent's edition" of the Latin 
— ics, will sor rini be prosecuted 
with vigour, industry, erance. 
pot age MEM MENT in the a un- 

e editorial inspection of Dr J. Carey ; 
to whom the public are already indebted 
for the Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Martial, Cæsar, Tacitus, and the 
second edition of the Virgil, withthe Opus- 
cula, recently published. 

Dr Carey has — the ** Eton 
Latin Prosody" ill » with English 
explanations of the rules, and copious ex- 
amples from the Latin poets. 

Mr S. F. Gray has in the press, and near- 
ly ready, a work intended to serve as a sup- 
plement to the several Pharmacopai 

Mr J. Hall of Northampton, in the 

a Free Inquiry into the Practice of 
Tofant Baptism, whether it is not unscrip- 
tural, useless, and dangerous; to which are 
added, some remarks on Mr Belsham's plea 
for infant baptism. 

A New Picture of Brussels and its En- 
virons, with seven engravings, and a Plan 
of the city, by J. Romberg, will shortly ap- 


pear. 
Wild Roses, a collection of Poems on va- 
rious — by Kiltoe, will speedily be 


Anaya, Discours sur les Langues Vivan- 
tes, a Treatise on the Living Languages, con- 
, the necessary 
acq a inowledge of them, 
particularly of the Italian and Spanish, with 
A treatise on the Difficulties of Italian and 
Spanish Poetry, has been scnt to preas. 
An Essay on Spanish Literature; con- 


taining its History, from its commencement - 


in the twelfth century to the present time; 
with an account of the best writers, some 
critical remarks, and a History of the Span- 
ish Drama, with imens of the writers of 
different ages,—will soon be published. 
A pocket volume is about to be 
blished, on the Police of the Metropolis, 
decina of the means used by knaves to 
take in and cheat the unwary, to rob the 
unprotected, and to make a prey of the un- 
ting ; including advice to the unwary, 
the means of avoiding the villains which 
Mrs Lamont, of Liverpool, intends pub- 
lishing, by subscription, Poems and ales 
in Verse, in one volume octavo, 


[April 
Mr Bisset, of the Historical Pieture Gal- 
lery at ington, has announced for pub- 
lication a novel work, entitled, a Poetical 
Gazetteer of all the — Cities, Bor- 
— and Seaports, in United King- 


An amatory mock-heroic p entitled, 
Secundus Syntax, will be forthcoming in 
the course of the next month. it is, we 
are informed, written with considerable hu- 
mour. 

Cónsiderations on the Impolicy and Per. 
nicious Tendency of the present Adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws ; with suggestions, 
for improving the condition of the poor; 
by the Rev. Charles Jerram, M. A. ; are in 
the press, and nearly ready for publication. 

Juvenilia, or Specimens of the early Ef- 
forts, as a Preacher, of the late Rev. C. 
Buck ; to which will be subjoined, miscel- 
laneous remarks, and an obituary of hia 
daughter, edited by J. Styles, D. D. are in 
& course of fva dnds for publication. 

Letters on the West Indies, by James 
Walker, Esq. late of Berbice, will soon ap- 


pear. 

Sixty-five Sonnets, with prefatory Re. 
marks on — : acted the Sonnet with 
the powers of the ish Language, and 
some miscellaneous poems, will soon be pub- 
lished. 

Mr John Matheson is about to publish a 
New System of Arithmetic, the object of 
which is to render general the application 
of decimals to mercantile purposes, and to 
enable youth to comprehend the theory 


when they are learning the practice. 

Spee wil be publish ; the Entomolo- 

— Companion ; being an Intro- 

uction to the knowledge of British Insects, 
the apparatus used, and best methods of ob- 
taining and preserving them ; the Genera 
of Linnzus, with observations on the mo- 
dern systems, and a copious Calendar of the 
time and situations where usually found, of 
between two and three thousand Insects; by 
a Practical Collector ; illustrated with nu- 
merous plates. 

Mr F. W. Cronhelm is preparing for the 
press a New Method of Book-keeping, double 
entry by single; applicable to all kinds of 
business, and exemplified in five sets of 
books ; ing the brevity of single en- 
try, without its defects; and the proof of 
double entry, without its redundancies; and 
obtains, by two entries, the same results as 
the Italian system by four. Its universal 
applicability is proved, by distinct sets of 
books for retailers, wholesale dealers, man- 
w comprising a great diversity of the 
forms and fesulis of business, an — —— 

ent of — accounts, and a 
lan of routine which will prevent fraudu- 
ent entries and erasures: comprised in one 

volume. 

The Rev. C. I. Latrobe has in the press 
a Journal of a Visit to South Africa in 1816, 
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in a quarto volume, illustrated by twelve 
Cobbell Esq. is pre ing for publi 
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. Mr Park of Ham wil soon pub- 
lish, Morning Thoughts and Midnight Mu- 
sings, in and verse. 

F. L. Holt, Esq. has in the press a Trea- 
re Beside orien ecg otc 

ipping » on the Navigation Laws, on 
Maritime Contracts. 

The Works of Charles Lamb, in verse 
and prose, now first collected, will soon ap- 
pear in two foolecap octavo volumes. 

Mrs Yesy, author of a Description of 
Switzerland, has in the press, Constancy, or 
Leopold, in four or five volumes. 

Dr Wm Barrow, prebendary of South- 
well, has two volumes of Sermons on Prac- 
tical Subjects nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Thomas Bowdler's Sermons on 
the Offices and Character of Jesus Christ, 
will soon appear. 

The Rev. Dr Lindsay has in the press a 
volume of Sermons on various subjects. 

Barron Field, Esq. is printing, in two 

volumes, a Treatise on the Commer- 
cial Law of England. 


Ni Abbey, by the author of 
Hesdbng Hall is in the press. 

The Rev. Dr Whittaker has a third edi- 
tion nearly ready of the History of Whal- 
ley, with corrections and considerable addi- 
fone, 
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. THE Rev. John Skinner of Forfar will 


soon publish, in an octavo volume, Annals 
of Scottish Episcopacy, from 1788 to 1816; 
with a b ical memoir of the late 
Right Rev. John Skinner-of Aberdeen. 

In a short time will be completed, at the 
Edinburgh university press, a new edition 
of Schleusner’s Lexicon Novi Testamenti, 
revised and corrected by several eminent 
Scholars. This valuable work has hitherto 
been printed in an octavo form; but the 
present edition is in quarto, a much more 
convenient size for a — and, as it 
is executed in stereotype, rice, instead 
«d being increased, will be. greatly re- 


A Second Letter to the Court of Contri- 
butors of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh; 
containing remarks on the pr ings at the 
meeting held on the 30th March 1818. 

Canto I. of Temora ; an epic poem: be. 
ing a specimen of an intended versification 
of the Poems of Ossian ; by Thomas Tra- 
vers Burke, € of the Royal Scots Greys, 
—will be published this month. The suc- 
ceeding cantos are in the press, and will ap. 


pear soon. 

Speedily will be published, Observations 
and Facts demonstrative of the Sedative and 
Febrifuge Powers of Emetic . Tartar, as 
amply sufficient to e excessive blood- 
letting in inflammation; by William Bal. 
four, M. D. 
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DRAMA. 
THE Jew of Malta; being the first num- 
ber of an edition of the Old English Drama. 
Is. 
EDUCATION. 

Miscellaneous Pieces, r 
Family Magazine ; designed princi or 
the information and improvement of the 
lower classes, and also for young persons in 
the higher walks of life; by the late Mrs 
Trimmer, 12mo. 4e. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

The First Number of Italian Scenery ; or 
Views of the most remarkable, celebrated, 
or admired Points of Italy; from drawings 
taken in the year 1817; by E. F. Batty, 
imperial Svo. 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY, 

The Northern Courts; containing origi. 
nal Memoirs of the Sovereigns of weden 
and Denmark, since 1766; including the 

inary vicissitudes of the lives of the 


grandchildren of George II.; by John. 


Brown, Esq. 2 vols 8vo. £1, 1s. 


selected from the. 


A History of Europe, frem the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802, to the Pacification of Paris 
1816; by Charles Coote, LL.D. 8vo. 
26. à . 

Rogerson's edition of the History of the 
Wars, from the French Revolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo, with plates, 2 vols 8vo. 
20s. 


The Civil and Constitutional History of 
Rome, — Feundation to the Age of 
A ; by H Bankes, Eeq. M.P. 
2 vols Gv, Ll, de e 

HORTICULTURE. 

— of PUEDE Hothouses ; with 
& description of the various purposes in hor- 
ticultural and general architecture, to which 
a solid iron sash bar, lately invented, is ap- 
plicable ; by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. 2s. 

The Science of Horticulture; including 
& practical system for the management of 
fruit trees, arranged on demonstrative phy- 
siological principles ; illustrated by sketches, 
in 12 plates; with a commentary on the 
works of Bradley, Hitt, Miller, Forsyth, 
Knight, Kirwan, Sir Humphrey Davy, and 
I mes by Joseph Hayward, Gent. 

vo. 12s. i 
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LAW. 

The Justice Law for the last Five years ; 
being supplementary to the several Treatises 
on the Office and Duties of a Justice of the 

Peace, by Burn, Williams, and Dickinson ; 
comprehending the statutes and decided 
cases relating thereto, to the conclusion of 
the session of 57 Geo. III. with additional 
ents;. by William Dickinson, Esq. 
ister-at-law, and one of his Majesty's 
justices of the peace for Nottingham, Lin- 
coln, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex, 
Svo. £1, 5s. 
MEDICINE. 

John Walker's Reply to James Moore, 
on his Misstatements respecting the Vac- 
cine Establishments in the Metropolis, and 
their Servants, both living and dead, 8vo. 
3e. 6d. 

The Horse-Owner's Guide; containing 
valuable infonnation on the management 
and cure of the diseases incident to Horses, 
more icularly that very fatal disease 
called -Glanders; with mr esteemed re. 
cipes; by T. Smith, late Veterinary Sur- 
geon to the 2d regiment of dragoon guards, 
$vo. 65s. 6d. 

A Treatise on Blood-Letting in Fevers; 
by J. Van Rotterdam, physician to the 
Great Hospital at Ghent, &c. &c.; trans- 
lated from the French, by J. Teylor, M.D. 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, and late surgeon to his Majesty’s 
forces, 8vo. 10s. . 

Practical Illustrations of the Scarlet Fe- 
ver, Measles, Pulmonary Consumption, and 
Chronic diseases, termed Nervous, Bilious, 
Stomachic, and the like ; with observations 
on the efficacy of sulphureous waters in va- 
rious complaints; by John Armstrong, 
M.D. author of Practical Illustrations of 
Typhus Fever, Puerperal Fever, and other 
Febrile Diseases, 8vo. 14e. 

. Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
pee and those various and extensive 
erangements of the Constitution arisi 

from Hepatic Obstruction ; with i 
Remarks on the different properties of the 
iary and gastric secretions, and upon 
other important points essential to health ; 
pointing out a new and successful mode of 
treatment, illustrated by numerous cases: 
the third edition, very considerably enlarged ; 
by John Faithorn, formerly n in the 
Hon. East' India Company's service. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anti-Duello, or the Duell's Anatomie ; 
& treatise, in which is discussed the lawful. 
ness and unlawfulness of single combats: 
first printed in the year 1632 ; with & pre- 
face by the Editor, and an appendix, con- 
taining the case of Lord Hea and Mr Ram- 
say, and James Cluff, 8vo. 2s. 

Memoirs of Mad. Manson, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Adventures of a Post-Captain ; by a Na- 
val Officer; with 25 plates, by Mr Wil- 
liams, royal 8vo. £1, 4e. 

British Field Sports; by W. H. Scott; 


- 
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with many beautiful vings; demy Svo, 
£1, 18e. ; royal 8vo, £5. 50 i 

A Review of Johnson's Criticism on the 
Style of Milton's English Prose; with stric- 
tures on the introduction of Latin idioms 
2 cw language; by T. H. White, Esq. 

s. 6d. $ 

A fall and correct Account of the Chief 
Naval Occurrences of the late War between 
Great Britain and the United States of A- 
merica ; with a cursory examination of the 
American accounts of their naval actions 
fought previous to that period ; illustrated by 
plates; by Wm James, Esq. 8vo. £1. 

Letters from Abbé Edgeworth to his 
Friends, written between the years 1777 
and 1807; with Memoirs of his Life, in- 
cluding some account of the late Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cork, Dr Moylan, and 
Letters to him from the Right Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke, and other persons of distinc- 
tion; by the Rev. Thomas R. England, 
8vo. 8s. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs Elizabeth Ham- 
ilton ; with a selection from ber nd- 
ence, and other unpublished writings ; with 
& portrait after Raeburn ; by Miss Benger, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. 

Observations on the State of Ireland, 
principally directed to its Agriculture and 
Rural Population; in a series of letters 
written on a Tour that country ; by 
J. C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. 2 vols 8vo. 
£1, 1s. 

The Official Navy List for ApriL— To 
be published in future quarterly. 2s. 

Journal of Science and the Arts, No IX. 
Edited at the Royal Institution. 7s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

The Steyne; a satirical novel, 3 vols. 
£1, ls. 

The Maid of Killarney, or Albion and 
Flora ; a modern tale; in which are inter- 
woven some cursory remarks on religion and 
politics, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Woman, or Minor Maxims ; a sketch, 
2 vols. 11e. i 

POETRY. 


Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered ; translated 
by the Rev. J. H. Hunt, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 10s. 

——— , and other poems. 
10s. 


Samor, Lord of the Bright City ; a poem ; 
by the Rev. H. H. Milman, M. A. fellow 

Brazenose College, Oxford; vicar of St 
Mary, Reading : and author of Fazio, 8vo. 
12s. 

The Suffolk Garland, or East Country 
Minstrel; being a collection of poems, 
songs, tales, ads, sonnets, and elegies, 
relative to that county, and illustrative of 
its scenery, places, biography, manners, 
habits, and customs ; with introductory no- 
tices, historical, biographical, and descrip- 
tive, 8vo. 10s. 

Select English Poets, Part IV.; con- 
taining the second part of Lovelace's Lu- 
casta, with a portrait of Lovelace from the 
rare print by Hollar, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 
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Ancient = iy — Part 1. ; con- 
ing ** "Tis m when Gossips meet," 
1609, attributed io famudi Rowlands; with 
a characteristic wood cut, foolscap 8vo. 
Ss. 6d. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery 
are produced or prevented by our present 
System of Prison Discipline; illustrated by 
descriptions of the Borough Gompter, To- 

i the Maison de Force at Ghent, 
the Philadelphia Prison, the Penitentiary at 
Millbank, and proceedings of the Ladies’ 
Committee at Newgate ; by T. F. Buxton, 
Svo. 6s. 

The Rise, Progress, Causes, and Effects 
of the National Debt and Paper Money 
upon real Property, in the present State of 
Civil Society ; pointing out the only way 
the national debt can or ought to be peid ; 
with a word of advice to the le at a 
general election ; the late John. Horne 
Tooke, Esq. : to which is added an Appen- 
dix, containing a just and impartial Review 
of the Funds of England, shewing the con- 

of a public bank being at the dis- 
posal of any minister; by the late Dr Price. 
2s. 


Remarks on the recent State Trials, and 
the Rise and Progress of Disaffection in the 
Country ; to. which are annexed, letters to 
and from the Lord Bishop of Norwich, on 
the tendency of his public opinions; by 
William Firth, Esq. sergeant at law, 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Poor Laws; by Tho. 
Peregrine Courtney, Esq. M. P. 8vo. 5a. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Testimony of Natural Theology to 
Christianity ; by Thomas Gisborne, M. A. 
12mo. 5. 

The Protestant Reformation of the Six- 
teenth Century, briefly celebrated as a Mo- 
tive of National Gratitude; by the Rev. C. 
E. de Coetlogan, A. M. rector of Godstone, 
Surrey, Svo. 5e. l 

A General Index to the Matters contain- 
ed in the Notes to the Family Bible, lately 

i under the direction of the Society 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 4to. 
Small, 3e. ; Ge. 

A Concordance to the Holy Bible; to 
which is added, a Geographical Index, a- 
dapted to the maps and notes of the Family 
Bible, and a Calendar and Table of Les- 
sons, 4to. Small paper, 4e. ; large, 7s. 

Faith in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine 
of the Gospel, and Sabellian Unitarianism 
shewn to be ** the God-denying Apostacy,” 
THE APNHXIOEOT AIIOXTAXZIAI; ina 
connected series of letters; by the Rev. 
William Hales, D.D. rector of Killesandra, 
&c. 2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. : 

The New Testament; translated by Dr 
G. Campbell, Dr P. Doddridge, and Dr J. 
Macknight. 5s. 

The Indian Pilgrim; or the Progress of 
Goonah Purist, or the Slave of Sip, from 
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the City of the Wrath of God to the City of 
Mount Zion ; by Mrs Sherwood. 4e. 
. TRAVELS. 

Travels of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Angouleme through the Northern and 
South-west Departments of France, in Oct. 
and pA d * with a portrait. 

A Walk through Switzerland in Septem- 
ber 1816. 8s. 


ncc n 


EDINBURGH. 


Lectures on the History of Literature, 
Ancient and Modern ; from the German of 
Frederick Schlegel, 2 vols 8vo. £1, Is. 

Marriage, a novel, 3 vols 12mo. £1, 1s. 

North of England and Scotland ; being 
the Journal of an English Traveller, from 
30th March to 27th April, 1704 ; now pub- 
lished from the original MS., formerly in 
the possession of Mr Johnes of Hafod, the 
well-known translator of Froissart, Join- 
ville, &c. A imen of this curious MS. 
was given in this Magazine, No XL and 
the entire Journal is now published to gra- 
tify the curious. Only 100 copies are print- 
ed, foolscap 8vo. — 5s. 

Women, or Pour et Contre ! a tale; by 
the author of Bertram, &c. 3 vols 12mo. 
£1, 1s. 

Report for the Directors of the Town's 
oe of Glasgow, on the Management 
ef the City Poor, the Suppression of Men- 
dicity, and the Principles of the Plan for 
the New Hospital; with an appendix, con- 
taining obsetvations on the poor rates, ac- 
counts of the receipts and disbursentents of 
the funds, and a variety of important docu- 
ments, 8vo. Ss. i 
' A Father's Gift to his Children ; being a 
short view of the evidences of the Christian 
Religion, adapted to the understandings of 
young persons, and presented to his own 
family; by a Layman, second edition, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. 

‘The Trials of James, Duncan, and Ro- 
bert M » Sons of the celebrated Rob 
Roy; to which is prefixed, a memoir re- 
lating to the Highlands, with anecdotes of 
Rob Roy and his Family, 12mo. 7s. 
Some Account of the recently-discovered 
Periodic Annual System of the Weather of 
the British Islands ; with objections thereto 
stated and answered. Is. 

Letter tQ the General Court of Contribu- 
tors of the Royal Infirmaty of Edinburgh ; 
by a Contributor, second edition ; with an 
advertisement by the author, *and the note 
of the Managers. 

An Attempt to Estimate the Power of 
Medicine in controlling Fever; by William 
Brown, M. D. Fellow of the Royal Coll 
of Surgeons, and Emeritus Surgeon of the 
Royal Infirmary, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Llewellyn, or the Vale of Phlinlimmon ; 
a novel, 3 vols 12mo. £1, 1s. A 

Prayers for the Use of Families and In- 
dividuals ; by James Wilson, D. D. minis- 
ter of Falkirk, Svo. 5e. 
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of no small distinction. There is a large 
trough, built of polished stone, about seven 
feet in — 18 inches in ; the 
cover of which, when first o had on 
it several iron rings, in a very decayed state, 
and some of which were even entirely loosen- 
ed from the stone. In this trough lies a 
large body, six feet two inches in length, 
cased in lead. The lead is entire, 
except on the breast, where it is much con- 
sumed, exhibiting part of the skeleton of 
the body, ina state of considerable preserva- 
tion. The body itself has been wra in 
damask cloth, — fine, inter- 
woven with gold, some fragments of which 
remain. — like a crown has been 
observed upon the head, but from the hur- 
ried inspection that has been made of it, 
this has not yet been accurately ascertained. 
A wooden coffin appears to have surrounded 
the body, of which some vestiges still exist. 
The mouldered wood, conceived to be oak, 
lies strewed on the bottom of the tomb, and 
one or two nails have been picked up from 
amongst it. The grave is now closed, and 
against any violent depredations by 
three rows of large flag stones, fastened to 
each other by iron bars, in which state it is 
to continue tll the intentions of the Barons 
of Exchequer, as to further procedure, are 
learnt. Several fragments of marble, carved 
and gilt, were dug from the ruins in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the tomb, 
which, in all probability, are the remains of 
the monument that had been erected over it. 
Aberdeen, February 28.—1f we may 
judge from the spirit with which ship-build- 
ing is carried on here at present, we ma 
anticipate a brisk trade at no distant peri 
In the course of this week about 1000 re- 
gister tons of shipping have been launched 


at this place, namely, three handsome bri 
of 120 to 190 tons, and a fine ship Mo 
tons. These vessels made fine launches, 
happily free of any accident ; and the ship 
in particular went off in excellentstyle, gliding 
majestically into the water, amid the cheers 
of the greatest number of spectators we have 
seen on any similar occasion, who hailed the 
prospect of an opening trade to India, the 
ship being destined on a voyage to Bombay. 

2.—Melancholy Accident-—On Wednes- 
day se’ennight, as Mr Simpson, steward to 
Major Hart of Castlemilk, was returning 
from Dumfries, in company with a Mr 
Johnstone, he was unfortunately drowned 
— — Annan, at à 
point called the William-wath Ford. His 
companion, who, from the quantity of rain 
that had fallen, was almost certain that the 
river was unfordable, remonstrated against 
the danger of this attempt, especially as the 
bridge of Hoddam was at no great distanec. 


us as Mr Simpson persisted in his design, 


set off at full speed, his friend was 
induced to follow him to the ford, where he 
found, to his great dismay, a horse without 
a rider, clambering up the bank, and en- 
deavouring to escape from the river at the 
same side by which his master had entered 
it It is probable that the deceased had 
reached the middle of the ford before he 
was unhorsed, and his cries, if he uttered 
any, must soon have been lost amidst the 
roaring of the river. It is believed Mr S. 
had a considerable sum of money about 
bim when he perished ; but altho 
most diligent search has been m his 
body has not yet been found. 
2.—The following fracas happened in a 
public-house on Tuesday afternoon :—A 
mechanic, taking a t of porter, was 
asked if he had any news, when he replied, 
that the only thing he had heard was the 
melancholy desth of the physician who had 
attended the Princess Charlotte. A mes- 
» sitting with some other persons 
within hearing of the conversation, now 
bounced on the mechanic, collared him, and 
him with uttering sedition, and 
added that the statement was not true. The 
man was detained nearly two hours a pri- 
soner. They at last relented so far as to 
offer him his liberty if he would give them 
a gill or two of whiaky. The ic was 
not disposed to accept of his release on such 


‘terms, and was then escorted prisoner to the 


procurator-fiscal’s office. Here the mes- 
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therefore, was guilty of sedition. The pub- 
— , of course, made the man be 
with released.—Glasgow Chronicle. 

Court Session.— Second | Division.— 
We stated some time that a petition 
and complaint, at the instance of Deacon 
Alexander Lawrie and others, had heen 
ee eee 

of Edi 

, as 


answers having been followed by replies, 
end duplies for the magistrates, this im- 
portant case came to be advised by the court 
on Tuesday. Four of the Lords only were 
present (the Logd Justice Clerk being ab. 


sent fram indisposition), all of whom gave 
it as their opinion, that the di ification 
of one of the council invali the elec- 


been called in, in consequence of the equa- 
lity of the votes of the four other judges, to 
decide the point on which they differed, viz. 
Whether admitted fact that Bailie Ro- 
bert — does not — withm the 
ton-place), shall, in terms of the two acts 


of parliament regulatin 
qualify him from holding 
be, and thereby annul the whole election 
pr painted vea oy, — gree Shea 

€— practice, wherein en, 
though not strictly resident within the burgh, 
yet resident so near it as to perform all the 
duties, have held the office of beilie un- 
challenged, shall be allowed to go to proof ? 
This latter was his Lordship's opinion ; and 
the proof is accordingly allowed. Memo- 
rials on the other points of the cause were 
at the same time ordered. , 

On Saturday, at a general meeting of the 
subscribers to the new hotel and tavern, to 
be erected in Waterloo Place, it was stated 
by the Lord Provost, from the chair, that 
the subscription already amounted to nearly 
£22,000 ; and Sir W. Rae p » that 
the stock of the company should be raised to 
that sum, in of £20,000, originally 

» which would enable the company 
to ish suitable chandeliers, grates, &c. 
for the large rooms. This proposal was 
unanimously agreed to, as was also an offer 
laid before the meeting from Mr Oman, to 
take a lease of the premises, when finished, 
at a rent of six per cent. per annum upon 
the whole outlay. The excavations are 
to be immediately begun, and the building 
will be commenced without delay. We un- 

Vor. IIT. 
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derstand considerable improvements have 
been made upon the plans, and that the 
hotel and tavern are to be kept quite sepa- 
rate. It is also understood that certain pri- 
vileges in the coffee-room will be reserved to 
the subscribers. 

On the 26th ult the ship Minerva of 
Liverpool, for New York, put into Ulla- 
pool. After weathering a severe gale for 
some days, she was dismasted on the 21st, 
in lat. 54, lon. 20. Both her boats, and 
also her bulwarks and epars, were washed 
from the deck; the first mate and two of 
the men were likewise unfortunately washed 
overboard. By the greatest exertion of all 
on board, she was at last brought into Ulla- 
poal ; but the crew and some of the passen- 
gers were frost-bitten, and all were com- 
pletely exhausted with their great and un- 
remitting exertions.—Late on the night of 
the 4th current, the inhabitants of Ullapool 
were greatly alarmed by dreadful screams 
proceeding from this vessel, then lying in 
the offing. On boate going out, it was 
found that the ship was on fire under the 
lowest deck. The inhabitants immediately 
flocked on board to assist the distressed and 
disabled crew ; but in spite of every exer- 
tion, in less than three hours £150,000 


— 


ments of silks and goods of all descriptions 
were washed ashore from the wreck. 

Union Canal.—-On Tuesday, after the 
adjournment of the general meeting of the 
Union Canal Compary, the committee of 
management, with many of the proprietors, 
proceeded to the west end of Fountainbridge, 
the spot fixed on for the basin, where they 
— by the —— — contractor ; 
an an a te and impressive 
prayer by the Bev. David Dickson, one of 
the ministers of the parish, Mr Downie of 
Appin, ident of the company, dug the 
first in this extensive work. From 
a drawing which was exhibited at the meet- 
ing, of the aqueduct over Slateford valley, 
it promises to be one of the moet striking 

t structures of the kind in the 

j ' It is to be nearly 500 feet long, 

and 65 feet high; and it is designed by 

Mr Baird, on the principle of the celebrated 
aqueduct at Llangothlen in Wales. 

13—On Wednesday, a boy, who was 
amusing himself with a few companions in 
the Overgate, Dundee, was suddenly thrown 
down in a fit of epilepsy, and in a few se- 
conds was strongly copvulsed, when a sailor 
who was accid passing took off the 
boy's shoe, and held the inside of it to his 
nostrils for a short PORUM NIC im- 
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mediately restored him. The sailor averred 
that he had seen this often done, and never 
once without effect. 

Court of Session, Second Division.-~ 
Wednesday the Court took into considera- 
tion the report of the auditor on the ac- 
counts of expenses incurred by the magi- 
strates, the city clerks, and the keeper of 
the records, in defending themselves against 
the petitions and complaints of Deacon 
Lawrie, ing them of —— of au- 
thority ; when they — of the audi- 
tor’s rts, and decerned against Mr 
Lawrie for £65: 19 : 8, the expenses in- 
, 2 of the 
clerks; and 7:12:10, the ex 
incurred by the keeper of the fers ci 
all, £159 714: 6. 

Inverness Election of Magistrates. After 
the muagitrary of Edinburgh was disposed 

e o was 
of, on Tuesday, the Court proceeded to con- 
sider the case of Inverness; the principal 
objection to the election of magistrates of 
which wae, that though, by the set of the 
burgh, it was necessary that the whole 
members of the — should be — 
lies and several councillors were elected, 
who were not qualified. It was contended 
for the magistrates, that the original set of 
the burgh had been altered by usage; and 
it was asserted, that the usage had been to 
elect persons who were not resident bur- 
gesses. The Court ordered the magistrates 
to condescend om the facts which they 
averred in support of this plea; but ex- 

an opinion, that if usage is to be 
permitted to change the original constitution 
of the burghs, this usage ought to be inve- 
terate and general; not for a short period, 
or confined to a small number of cases, but 
for a period of at least forty years, and ex- 
tending to a variety of instances. 


tes 
several objections, only one of 
which, however, the Court considered to be 
relevant. By the set of the burgh, the 
meeting of the old and new councils, for 
the purpose of electing the office-bearers, is 
appointed to consist of forty persons; and it 
is provided, that, if any of these persons are 
absent, the meeting may call in an equal 
number of other to act in their 
room, under the denomination of assistants. 
It appeared, that at the last election one of 
the assistants was not a burgess; and it 
Materiae prvi a rene 
ft ieee e meeting void. 

It was maintained for the magistrates, that 
it was not n for these assistants, by 
the terms of the set, to be qualified as bur- 

; and that, at any rate, supposi 
is individual to have been di K 
this circumstance merely set aside his vote, 
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without ulling the whole proceedings of 
the meeting. e Court, however, con- 
sidered the objection well founded, and an- 
nulled the election. A icati 


to carry on the affairs of the. till a 
new regular m could be obtained 
ihe Cont named iniuria consist- 


Mer were — at — and 
accepted, y complainers. 
Jury Court Thursday the Court 


proceeded to try the issue in the cause in 
which General Mathew Baillie, of Carnbroe, 
T o MY ee ee end 
ames Bryson, surgeon in Hamilton, was 
defender. This was the second action of 
crim. con. ever tried before a Scottish jury. 
The issue sent by the Second Division of 
the Court of Session to be tried was, ** Whe- 
ther the defender did, on the 1st day of Ja- 
nuary 1818, or at any time between that 
time and the 1st day of January 1812, se- 
duce and maintain an adulterous connexion, 
and did commit adultery with Mrs Eliza- 
beth Cross, or Boyes, i 


pursuer, at the er’s house at Carnbroe, 
or in the neighbourhood thereof.” 


and in 
natural children of the pursuer’s, were 
dwelt upon as matter of vation and 
alleviation of 


were by Mr John 

Clerk for the defender, and by Mr Jeffrey 

for the pursuer, in reply. The Lord Chief 

i arated up the evidence ; 

and the jury having retired out of Court at 

half past five o'clock on Friday morning, 
returned in half an hour, finding the 


the sister of the pursuer’s wife. 
18.-—At a numerous meeting of the Cale- 
donian Hunt, on 


rcge dai y ef Dunferm. 
i mnm highly roved 
It was posed, sube 


of. proposed, that the subecri 
tion should be limited to one guines cech 
pereon. 


At a meeting of the Faculty of Advocates 
on the 10th inst. Mr Alexander Manners, 
who had filled the office of their principal 
librarian for twenty-five years, was induced, 
ee ee eee 
resignation ; upon which the ty una» 
nimously resolved to allow him to retire on 
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his salary for life, and also to him the Commission ought net to have been 
with a piece of plate of the value of 100 omitted without cause shown to the Great 
guineas. Seal, of which the Lord Chancellor would 

19.—John Hendry, late tacksman of the judge for himself, after due and just inves- 
com mill at Kirkmichael, is igati 


and impri in Ayr jail, on suspicion of 
a ce D ins compli 


Hal 
l iii 
iy 
ji 
HE 
li 


x 
x 
4 


H 
i 
F 
T 


pa 
Hi 
RE 


[EHE SEE 
Hath 
ti E ; Ei 
T T 
iri il 

iti 


4 


i 


unmarried 
ee yi prit 


— — 
under an impendi ipice of prodigious 
å tn vas hardly & por 
ibility of their being seen from the land, 
or of their escaping their perilous situ- 
ation but by the ocean, into which, after 
anguis ee a Ee ee 
expressed, the seamen, oug. 
exhausted, tage themsel 
ing round a point, to an accessi- 
steep cliff, and with the 
greatest exertien gained the summit in the 


evening. 

Commission of the Peace for Fi, — 
The names of Dr Charles Stuart of Dun- 
earn, and Mr James Stuart, younger of 
Dunearn, which were omitted from the last 
Commission of the Peace for the county of 
Fife, owing to the Lord Lieutenant not re- 
commending their names to be inserted in 
it, were, a few days ago, restored by the 
special order of the Lord Chancellor, who 
was at the same time pleased to desire, that 
it might be understood that he conceived 
the rule to be, that a name once inserted in 


voted resolutions, practice 
of self-election, with the ion of 
each, according to the census of 1811. 
Popu tion. 
Edinburgh...107,987 en 500 
G wer e0ee 100,749 H s... 4970 
Aberdeen....... ,639 Lauder............ 1,749 
Dundee .........29,616 Jedburgh......... 4,454 
5 Perth. strot seen 16,945 20 Forres... 292 S0s oe: 2,925 
Dumfries DII] .... 9,262 Fortrose 00090000006 1,312 
Inverness....... 10,757 Lanark........... 5,867 
Dunfermline..11,649 ja eveecece B3341 
Montrose.........8,955 uhar .000909*. 2,109 
10 Ayr.............-- ,291|25 Wigtown.........2,711 
Irvine 989909090€9899€ 5,150 Wh thorn IIT TINIT 1,935 
Inverury ... 907 A 5,2 
Elgin...............4,602 28 Peebles. 20900050908 2,485 
Dysart ..........-. ,506 
15 St Andrews......4,511 | Total population379,360 
List of burghs which have not hith- 
erto moved in the cause of Reform. 
on. ion. 
Inverbervie ........927 Porto 
Brechin........... $,559|  Inverkeithing...9,400 
Anstruther, ) 1401 escess ese 2 OBL 
Anstruther, W Tain "9090000809509 ,384 
5 Pittenweem.....1,096 Wick ..............5,080 
Crail ...... «1,600 Kirkwall ......... 1,715 
Kilrenny ......... 1,233| Dumbarton....-3,122 
Cambel «1,807 frew.......... 2,305 
Rothsay....... ser 5,544 Rutherglen....,.5,529 
10 Inverary..........1,118 — e0966 
Banff....... 3,600 Berwick.1,727 
Cullen.... 1,070 Nair..............2,504 
Kintore............ 865 inlithgow eseose 4,022 
puru as RAEE IS 
15 Kirkcaldy....... ; : 
Kinghorü ^. 2,204| — Lochmaben......2,392 
Cuper eave ^. 4,198 New se 
eave a HH lf Stranreer...... cook 9238 
20 Queenaferry....- 558 Total population 102,233 
From this statement it appears, that of 
the sixty-six Scottish royal burghs, twenty- 
eight, or nearly one of the total num- 


ber, have voted resolutions in favour of re- 
form. And it also appears, that the ~ 
lation of those burghs which have taken 
measures for the abolition of the practice of 
self-election, is to the tion of those 
which have not expressed themselves on the 
subject, nearly as four to onc. —. . 
As the above list is interesting in a gtatis- 
tical point of view, from its containing an 
account of the — — — 
royal b in thi e " 
we shall a d an additional list of some other 
principal towns, not royal burghs, with their 
ien, according to the same census. 


po 
Population n". 
200 2006 3 pen ge vedceopecooe tot 
reenock.........-.. 19,042 | Stewarton ..... 

— [TII] 154 TTT TELLES L 45,082 
Kilmarnock ...».... 10,148 ead... ees 44,107 
Alloa. 0065s CES ODED SC OSS re St Vi ene age cusses $us 
Clack nan CETE a EXXXRXR 
Port-Glasqow..... 5,118 | St Nindans.....««-«« 7,636 
Crieff...........-. e... Oy Newton-Stewart....2,847 
Kelso.. so9a000008909099 5, 1 $ Lais dabit oe mu 
M irose.. 3 esesenese B 
Hamilton 000 oes 000909 6, Dalkeith... suecas $109 
Maybole ...cccsseseee 3,946 
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High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh- 
On Wednesday came on the trial of the 
Reverend Joseph Robertson, minister of 
the Leith Wynd Chapel of Ease, in Edin- 
burgh, and William Pearson, spirit-dealer 
in Can , accused of falsehood, fraud, 
mariagis The pannes pleaded Not 
i The pann 0 
Guilty, and the trial ed. After 
having examined a number of witnesses on 
both sides— Mr Drummond for the Crown, 
Mr Maitland for Mr Robertson, and Mr 
Pringle for Pearson, severally addressed the 
Jury, when Lord Gillies summed up the 
whole in a very able manner; after which 
the Jury, without leaving the box, unani- 
mously found Robertson guilty of clandes- 
an celebrating the marri libelled, 
and both the prisoners guilty of feloniously 
using certificates of proclamation of banns 
as genuine, knowing them to be forged. 
Next day Lords Succoth and Reston having 
deliv their opinions on the case, Lord 
Gilles, who presided, after addressing the 
prisoners, sentenced them both to three 
months’ imprisonment in the jail of Canon- 
gate, and Mr Robertson thereafter to be 
banished Scotland for life, in terms of the 
statute, and Pearson for the period of four- 
teen years, with the usual certifications. 

26. Ross-shire.—In consequence of the 
notice in the Inverness papers, a numerous 
and r ble mecting of the members of 
the Ross and Sutherland-shires Highland 
Society, clad in the complete costume of 
their respective clans, took place at Tain 
on the 19th inst. After fixing on a code of 

tions, whereby it was resolved, not 
only to revive the dress and of 
er — but also to establish a fund 
or some olent purpose, and ing, 
that the soci shall in future be — 
nated ** The Ross, Cromarty, and Suther- 
land-shires Highland Society ;” and after 
sir several gentlemen as members, 
elected office-bearers for the ensuing yar 

Daring Robbery.—On the night of Friday 
last, about eight o’clock, Peter Mair, car- 
rier betwixt Blackburn and this city, was, 
on his way home, attacked by three villains, 
near the village of Tollcross. Two of them 
seized him, and laid him prostrate upon the 
foot-path, while the other searched him; 
but not finding what he wanted, he went to 
the cart, and discovered his great coat, 
which contained a pocket-book, with near- 
ly £200 in bank-notes: without offering 
any violence to his person, the robbers made 
clear off with their y. It is somewhat 
singular, that although the carrier had about 
£2 in silver upon him, and a silver watch, 
no attempt was made to deprive him of these 
articles. It is therefore probable, that the 
robbers had previously known of what pro- 
perty he was possessed, which we under- 
stand belonged chiefly to weaving agents. 

The Jury Court ed on "Wednes- 
day to try the issue, in which Andrew For- 
gie, weaver in Dunfermline, eldest son ef 
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Andrew Forgie, spirit-dealer there, was 
^ — Henderson, excise-officer 
in Dunfermline, was defender. 

The. issue sent from the Second Division 
of the Court of Session to the Ju what 
was, ** Whether, on the evening of the 27th, 
or morning of the 28th of September 1816, 
or about that time, the defender did, in the 
Bridge Street of Dunfermline, or the neigh- 
bourhoed thereof, violently assault, and 
cruelly beat and bruise the pursuer, to the 


effusion of his blood, with a pistol, or other- 
wise, or whether the id first assault 
and strike the defender."* 

The damages were laid at £1000. 


: —— Clerk rocas due gt Aer 
efender, and Mr Jeffrey e in ; 
The evidence having been summed aie 
the Lord Chief Commissioner, the Jury re- 
tired for about half an hour, and retarned 
a verdict for the pursuer.—-Damages £79. 
High Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh— 
Wednesday came on the trial of Patrick 
Main, George Stewart, George Aitchison, 
and John M*Nicol, prisoners in the jail of 
Edinburgh, accused of theft and house- 


One of the pannels, Stewart, died in 
prison since his indictment was served upon 
him. A woman of the name of Jane Con- 
nal was also charged in the indictment as a 
resetter ; buta certificate was produced from 
& surgeon, on soul and conscience, stating, 
that owing to her having been, within a few 
days, delivered of a child, she could not 
with safety be removed. 

John M*Nicol, having failed to appear, 
was outlawed. 

The diet against Jane Connal was con- 
tinued. 

It appeared, that a gang of these boys, 
from ten to sixteen years of age, had lived 
— slept in the house for a considerable 

e. 

There was produced along with one of 
Main's declarations, a letter he had con- 
trived to send out of the jail to a boy of the 
name of Cameron. It was as complete & 
flash production as ever was produced, and 
only intelligible to the gang. In his decla- 
ration, Main fully explained the ing of 
all the flash words. Attached to the letter 
were three verses of a flash song. 

The Jury returned a verdict, unanimous- 
ly finding both pannels Guilty of the crimes 
libelled, but Aitchison not guilty of being 
habit and repute a thief. Thereafter, the 
Chancellor of the Jury stated, that the Jury, 
by a very great majority, almost amounting 
to unanimity, recommended Aitchison to 
mercy. 

Lord Gillies stated, that this was a most 
melancholy and distressing case; for it was a 
lamentable fact, that the greater part of the 
crimes committed in this country were by 
youthful depredators, of which the numbers 
who had of late appeared at that bar were 
most woful examples. 

. Lord Hermand proceeded to pass sen- 
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tence of death upon the prisoners, when a four times, This strongly sh 
scene of the utmost distress presented itself. mode of punishment is — p 


The prisoners cried most piteously, and 
when desired to stand up, they fell down 
below the bar. After ap minutes delay, 
2 —— ere supported b police officers ; 
Lord Hermand, * — admo- 
nition, in delivering which he seemed to be 
extremely agitated, and was often interrupt- 
ed by the cries and lamentations of the pris- 
oners, sentenced them to be execu at 
Edinburgh, on Wednesday the 29th day of 
April next. 
30.—Friday, the sitting Magistrate in 
the Counci] Chamber sentenced Alexander 
Aitchison, Jacob Wagner, George Hardie, 
George Macqueen, George Thomson, and 
Duncan Mackenzie, to be confined for six- 
ty days in Bridewell, at hard labour, for 
stealing a quantity of articles from the sho 
of Mr A letander Spence, goldsmith, Bank 
Street. The above culprits are all young 
— some of them not exceeding ten years 
edat and the whole have formerly ben 
Bridewell, some of them not less than 


d tors in this city and 
young eee ty and neigh- 


— bill of suspension and — 
at the instance of James Stuart, Esq. y 
er of Dunearn, and others, proprietors in 
Prince'e Street, against the completing the 
road from the Earthen Mound, presently 
forming through the Park, in front of 
Prince's Street, towards the ublic markets, 
having been latel — the Lord Or- 
dinary on the Bi ted the bill to be 
answered. peesi the Lord Provost 
and Magistrates of Edinburgh having been 
given in, Lord Bannatyne, upon application 
from the suspenders, agreed to hear counsel 
upon the question of interdict; and on 
Monday, upon h Mr Cunningham as 
counsel for the his ip ob- 
served, that it was unnecessary for Mr Laing, 
on the part of the city, to state any thing, 
as his Lordship was dis to refuse the 
interdict, w accordingly, but 
passed the bill oa ultra. 4 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





L CIVIL. 
Kawari anon Oke, Esq. is appointed Consul 
om of Hanover, in 


at 
toom Day, Esq. 

Mr — is a moved of as Consul at the 
Cape Hope, his Majesty the Emperor 


the 
Mr Isaac Hadwen is approved of as Consul at 
€ for ditto. 


II. poetske eosi ICAL. 


——— has presented the Rev. James 
Wired the presbyterian — 


His tion e Highness ess has * Eden ut Rev. 
Laidlaw, Newcastle, to the church and 
of Kirkton, of , vacant by the 
death of the r Elliott. 


IIL MILITARY. 


4D. G. C. W. Evors to be Cornet by purch. vice 
Mi ret. 12 Feb. 1818. 
J. F. S. Clarke to be Cornet by purch. vice 


J. * to be Cornet by — vioe 
Ramses 817 
Jobn Dülon to- to be Cornet by 
Dillon, ret. 


Lane, prom. 
16 — Cannon to be Cornet by purch. "e 


Dougall, prom. 
17 Lieut. A. B. de C. Brooke, from R. Horse 
Gds. to be Capt. by putt vios Supple, 


ret. 
19 CATE DE nd DUE Vice 


i icl, prom 19 
C.F.G. e Ricketts to be Ens. and Lt. by purai. 
ce Armytage, York Rang. 5 March 
2 Foot. Lieut. J. Stoyte, from h. p. to = Lieut. 
vice Bothamley, dead 0 Feb. 
J. Jetfrics, from h. p. to be, Lieut. 
vice Miller, dead 11 do. 





1 Foot. Ensign J. Dixon to be Lieut. ted 
vice Hendrick, prom. ow cb. 





8 Lieut. D. Vans Machen, —Á—Á 
be Lt.. vice Briscoe, superseded — 
20 Hosp, Aasist. J. Clarke to bo Ausist. Su 
vice Gardiner, 14 Dr. 12 F 
32 Lieut. W. Havelock, from 43 F. to be C Capt. 
m gx purai — ice Hames, ret. eer 
jeu. 
purah: ee itevelocky $z 7 F. March, 


be Ensign by purch, vice 
48 c . Macdougall, from h. p. 11 F. to be 
Lo M‘Quarrie, from 86 F. to be 

o. 





Lieut s. — MM p. 50 F. to be 
eut. 


25 do. 
nae J. Kearns to be Lieut. 26 do. 
ic Mair to be Ensign, vice 


Kearns, 
69 Gent. nt Cadet J. E. Muttlebury to be 19 1b: 
Weir, P prom. 
73 Gent. Cadet Woodward to be E 
by purch. vice Dixon, cancelled 
74 Capt. W. Brownson, from h. p. 23 F. eio e 


Lieut. W. Black, from h. p. to be Laut 


Ens S- Spoon 10 De Lian. 26 do. 
Hone M M. Arbuthnot to be Ensign, vice 


— 
7 — Vien to be Capt. by puren yis 
o 
Ensign J. G. Rogers to be Lieut. by pur. 


vice Wilson 
H. EBENE Ue to be Ensign by purch. vise 


Rogers 
John Gibson to be Ensi by pureh. vice 
‘Smith, ret. * 2 Feb. 








83 Lieut. R. M. Lockwood, from Rifle B 
E. vice Gray, ret. upon h. P. 6 


arch 
Myddleton, 1% F. to be I4. vice 


- Seer h. p. 12 F. 19 Feb. 
upon h. p. e 

97 . John ichols to be by purch. vice 
Digby. Tet. 12 do. 

4W.I.R. H. Watts to be Lieut. ag rond 


M. E. 

G. Reed to be Ensign by purch. vice 
Trousdale, ret. ign by p 26 do. 
R. Y.R. Capt. T. Baylis, from mr tote capa 


vice Ware 
Lieut- H. Arm » from Coldst. F. Gds. 
to be Capt. vice R.W. R. 5do. 


R-W.LR. Capt. Hon. J J. Finch, from R. Y. Rang. 
ACD ras yv oe ken 

. ce Kent, res. 

d 25 Nov. 1816. 

R. Eng. Gent. Cadet W. Trevelyan to be 2d Lieut. 
vice Tweed. prom. 18 Nov. 1817 

8. W. Dixon to be 2d Lieut. 

vice Williams, prom. do. 


Staff. 
"E Geri W. with rank of Lt. Cok in the Adj. Gen 





Col. in the arm , vice 


12 
Hosp. Assist. D. Williams, from h. p. to be Hosp. 
Assist. to the forces in Birmingham do. 
Assist. Surg. F. Sievwright, from h. p. € W. I. R. 
to be Supernumerary Assist. Surg. in the East 
Indies 19 do. 
Assist. Surg. j^ Campbell, from hpi 25 F. a 


Su — in the East In 
Assist. Surg. T apie, from 95 F. to be Sup.. Y 
— in ur East Indies 
— — 12 F. to be Sup. 
Mit Se. in the East Ind do. 
Surg. A. Sindair, from h h. p. Sicilian 
To be Sup. Assist. Surg. in the East Indies. 


Exchanges. 
Lt. Col. Everard, from 34 F. with Lt. Col. Dunkin, 


Stirling, from 1 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Ca n 
"Northcota? h. p. 8 Dr. ne 
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Lieut. Mitchell, — res. diff. with Lieut. 
Mahon. h. p. 49 F 

—— Rogers, from 30 F. rec. diff with Lieut. 
Steuart, h. 


. 11 F. 
— Hill, from 45 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Reed, E 





Wortley from » rec. with Lt. 
Crawford, h. d 45 F. 
Campbe from Rifle Brig. with Lt. Brock- 





man, h. p. 84 
— — — York Chass. with Lt. Suther- 
land, h. p. 1 F. 
— Tmlach, from 2 F. with Lieut. O'Brien, hp. 
—— Walsh, from 3 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Ster- 
i Ros from 26 F. with Lt. M*Niven, h. p. 
— — Dowling, om di F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Marshall, h. p. 4 
—— Nott, from 80 F. rec. diff, with Lt. Archer, 


h. p. 
P" colls, acid I. R. with Lieut. Grassi, 
h. p. York Lt Inf. V 
Ensign Penniger, from * 70 F. with Ensign Shan 
— Howl from 45 F. with Ensign O'Donnell, 
P 
—— Hart, from 74 F. with Ens. Gore, h. p. 9 F. 
——— O’Brien, from 20 F. rec. dit. with 3d Lieut. 
} . 
Quare Master Hom, — with Quarter- M» 


Macbeath, h. p. 62 
Assist. Surg. She epar, from 80 F. with Assist. Sur. 
Regan, h. p. 
Resignations and Retirements. 





Geo 75 Foot 
— ien earen do. 


A — Cancelled. 








Lieut. Dunne, from ? Life G. with Lieut, Haney, Ensign Dixon, 75 Foot | Surg. Roberts, 1 Foot 
h. p. 40 F. Su seded. 
Kingsley, from 3 Dr. rec diff. witn Lieut. Lieutenant Briscoe, 8 Foot 
ee h. p. : 
; from 4 Dr. rec. — . with Lieut. Reinstated. 
Daly, h. p. 76 F. Captain White, 2 Ceylon Regt. 
Deaths. 

i General. Lie e Surgeon. — . 
Fanning Heyland, 62 F. 14 Nov. 1817 | M'Lean, 64 F. March 1817 
Hep. Adj — ? C 1. Reg. Sale, K 22 J 1818 | D He. De i of H tals 

le e. cyl. e e . an. T 
_ Haber Gen. Ceylon Rogers, t Eng. 27 Dec. 1817 7 March 1518 
G. Robertson, h. p. Canadian E The Deakin, Staff Surg. 14 Jan. 
Captai 23 Feb. 1818 | Delany, Oe anl — — — — 
9. aster. at e 
, Ware, R. York Rangers Taylor, h. p. 27 F. 17 March 18 TES 7 March. 
° 1V. NAVAL. 
Promotions. 


Names. Names. | Names. 
Commanders. Charles Carpenter Francis Hart 


Wm A. Herrin R. H. Cockerell Matthew Lys 
John M‘Arthur Low Charles Dangerfield Wm Pinhorn 
Hen. C. Pemberton Wm Dundas Daniel ay 
Lieutenants. Charles Hurst Gardner Charles Wi 
6. H. Bourne John C. Grave | 
Royal Marines. 


To be Lieutenant-General—Admira)] Sir Richard Bickerton, Bart. 
To be Major-Gencral—Rear-Admiral Sir George Hope. 


——————M—MM e a 
Appointments. 


Rear-Admiral Sir John Gore, Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 
Captain Clotwerthy Uptop, Resident Commissioner at Trincomalee. 
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—— — Name | . Ship — 
Carnation J. Trivick Pike 
c ce J. M'Dougal Pioneer 
R. Power Sappho 
Curlew William White Spartan 
Doterell G. T. Appleton 2 - 
Drake William Newnham 
— Be may 
. , . 
—— Surgeons yt 
Harlequin Henry Hall Carnation 
phigenia James Carruthers Cherokee 
Herman Cochrane Curlew 
Liverpool N. M*'Morris Doterell 
Sappho Thomas B. Wilson Drake 
Spartan Robert Williams Erne 
S John Lawson Ferret 
Tees Charles Osborne G 
Pearce Power aree 
Albion Francis C Iphigenia 
r J. W. Latham verpool 
Ditto Abraham Warner Sappho 
Antelope John Rodmell Spertan 
Ditto James Bi Spey 
Blossom Ww. S. T ens 
Cadmus Assistant Surgeons. 
Carnation Alexander Fi 
Ditto William Connon Bulwark 
Conqueror Thomes Mitchel Cadmus 
Ditto David Elder Carnation 
K. F Conquero# 
Curlew W. G. Borland Dorothea 
Ditto J. H. M'Manus Curlew 
Doterell W. F . O' Kane Doterelt 
Ditto Alexander Drake 
Eden Jamaa beech Eurydice 
en ames 
Favourite William Barr Ferret 
Ferret Camp. France Grass 
Gramhopper John Conway Harleq 
Ditto Philip Kelty Harrier 
Harlequia ohn Panton Iphigeni 
itto C. J. Beverley Isabe 
Iphigenia A. C. H Ister 
itto Joseph M*Crea Larne 
Ditto W. Anderson Leander 
Isabella James Little Liverpool 
Live: Peter Bo Myrmidon 
Ditto rie ason Northumberiaad 
Minden J. M'Kinlay . Pike 
Pike Henry Marshall 
Pique Robert Gordon Rochfort 
Protector Cloud Brown 
— Charlotte H. Ditto 
tto Evan Davies Ditto 
Ramillies Robert M‘Fariane Ditto 
Sappho Mathew Kay Ditto 
D Robert Marshall Sappho 
Shamrock John Campbell Scamander 
Spartan Jol Shamrock 
itto Alexander Bernard Spartan 
Ditto James Smith Spey 
The G a Sibbald Te 
tto ieorge agus 
Tees - D. Keane Tamur 
Trent John Buchanan Tees 
E E ——— Tm 
. W. onnaut 
Alexander Gilfellan Trent 
Bulwark Pursers. 
Ditto W. K. Hooper Alexander 
Liv l William Beil Carnation 
uecn Charlotte Wiliam Wiseman Confiance 
i amer onn — oe 
igenia o tran urlew 
spartan Thomas Woodman Doterell 
ecs Thomas Cockburn Drake 
W. R. Crackneli Driver 
Curlew Philip Marcuard Eden 
Doterell George Marsh Ferret 
e James Benifold Gr 
Driver Robert M. Read Harlequ 
Erne Thomas A. Wallis Iphigenia 
Favourite J Thorn T a 
. verpool 
Florida Æneas M'Intosh Sappho 
Grasshopper John G. Lean Shamrock 
Harlequin John Snape Spartan 
ia — Bone Spey 
verpool Fisher ees 
Pigmy W. Barrett Trent 
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Sugar. The demand for this article, for the last ten days, has been limited, notwith- 
standing the stock on hand is vay modi reduced, and there is a certainty of no consider- 
able quantity of new Sugars reaching the market for some weeks to come. Still there is 
no depression of price, and the holders confidently anticipate an advance. The excessive 
bad weather in the Islands has rendered the crops very late, which has retarded, and must 
yet greatly retard, the arrival of fresh Sugars in the market. In London, an advance upon 
Refined Sugar is anticipated from the extensive exportations about to take place to Russia. 
At Liverpool, some East India Sugars, brought forward by Auction, were withdrawn for 
want of purchasers. In Glasgow, some new Demerara Sugars sold by public sale, at 
89s. 6d. and 93s. per cwt.—The demand for Molasses continues extensive.—Cotton. The 
demand in Liverpool continues regular for this article. The sales, for the week ending 4th 
April, amounted to 6200 bags. Very considerable importations are daily expected in the 
different In London, the demand for foreign use is very extensive for Bahia Cot- 
tons, an inconsiderable quantity could only be obtained. Though the demand {s less 
brisk than formerly for other kinds, still the prices are steady. The price of Cotton abroad 
is now very high, so much so, that the importer cannot, in many instances, realize the 
sum paid for it. The East India Company have declared a sale of about 15,000 
bags, on the 24th of this month.— Coffee. The stock of this article is very much reduced. 
In Lendon, the demand has of late been more languid ; the high prices are however main- 
tained, and the holders anticipate a further advance. Great part of the limited stock now 
on hand is held by ators. In Liverpool, the demand has lately been extensive, and 
about 400 casks and 4000 bags have been purchased by public and private sale, principal- 
ly for home export and upon speculation.— Oil. The arrival of three vessels at London, 

m the South Seas, with about 1000 tons of Oil, has considerably lowered the market. 
The depression on Southern Whale Oil may be estimated at £4 per ton. Creenland Oil 
has, in consequence, given way in price. The Cape Oil lately at market has all been dis- 
posed of. Cod and Seal Oil are merely nominal in price. In the Liverpool market, Palm 
and Turpentine Oil remain steady. Olive Oil moves off slowly. Rape Oil is dull, but 
Linseed is in request at 4s. 6d.— Tobacco. The inquiry for this article continues to be con- 
siderable. The principal part of the reduced stock in the London market is held by spec- 
ulators, who anticipate a considerable advance in price. The demand in Liverpool has 
been limited, but prices remain unaltered — Rice. For some days the demand for this ar- 
ticle in the London market was considerable. It has however again subsided. Consider- 
able quantities of East India Rice were offered for sale, but withdrawn. The qualities, 
however, were of inferior descriptions. In Liverpool, Carolina Rice has been sold at a 
reduction óf 1s. to 1s. 6d. per cwt., and which was cccasioned by the supposition that the 
new duties would only be 10s. instead of 20s. 0]d. per cwt. Upon the whole, the market 
for this article may at present be considered as very heavy.—Corn. The price of grain 
has rather advanced. ‘The supply at the London market has lately been more limited, and 
the demand considerably increased. The expectations, however, of considerable arrivals of 
foreign supplies may probably prevent any material advance. The abundance of the last 
harvest on the Continent, as well as in America and Ireland, is far more than sufficient to 
make up for the deficiency in Great Britain. The demand for Barley for shipping 
has been considerable. ` Beans, and gray Pease, and white Boilers, are in good request. 
The principal advance took place on the finer qualities of Wheat—ZJrish Provisions. 
Prime continues in fast demand. The inquiry for India and mess Pork is increased. 
In Bacon there is no variation. The Butter market has of late been heavy, and a depres- 
sion in price is ex to take place. In Liverpool, the stock of Butter is small, and 
the demand — Pork is in good demand.—Navai Stores. Spirits are not eo 
much in demand, and the price rather lower. In Pitch and Rosin there is no variation. 
The purchases of Stockholm Tar have been made at a small decline. An arrival of rough 
Turpentine in London is said to be disposed of at 19s. without any allowance. In Liver- 
pool, 500 Barrels have been sold at 18s. to 18s. 6d. per cwt. and 300 barrels A 





^ Tar, 21s. 6d. per barrel.— Hemp, Flax, and Tallow. In London, the demand for H 


has given way, but the price is little varied. The sale in Liverpool is very dull. Flax is 
in limited request, at former prices. ‘There is not much business doing in Tallow; and 
the limited purchases of yellow Candle are a shade lower. In Liverpool, the stock of 
Tallow is much reduced, and therefore the article is inquired for.—Shwmac, {c.—This 
article has been in great request in the Liverpool market. 1500 bags were lately seld at 
1s. to 23s. 6d. per cwt. Brimstone from Sicily has been sold at £27, 7s. 6d. per ton, and 
higher rates are demanded. 3000 bags of Saltpetre were disposed of on the week ending 
April 4th, at 41s. to 41s. 9d. cwt. Several lots of New York and Philadelphia Flax- 
sced were sold at £5, 5s. per hhd. but upon which an advance of 5s. is now demanded. — 
Rum, Brandy, and Hollands. In the London market, the demand for Rum, which had 
been considerable for exportation, has again subsided, and purchases may therefore be 
made a shade lower. In Liverpool, the business done on this article has been consider- 
able. From 600 to 800 puncheons were taken in the week ending April 4th, at Se. 7d. 
7 2 
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for 16 O. P. and on which quality the demand chiefly Rum. ‘Geneva continues dull. 
The better kinds of mga Mead very scarce, maintain their former prices, inferior 
yaar — y been considerable importations from Naples, Spain, and 
; may be quoted on the decline. "The latter is used for adulterating the real 

before it comes to market, and the price of which, in France, is at present uncom- 

monly high.— Wine. By the last advices from Oporto, a great rise has taken place on 
Port Wines. There is little doubt but it must continue to bear a much higher price than 
it has for some time done. Sherry, by the last advices, is also considerably advanced. 
The other descriptions are expected to follow.—JDyewoods. The demand in Liverpool for 
Loree Nas ras beri eee Jamaica Logwood was sold at £9, 10s. to £9, 12s. 6d. 
the quay. Nicaraqua Wood, at £30 per ton. 140 tona ate n pe eed 
y imported 


In our 
this » the im ions of Cotton amount to 146,881 bags, and the export only to 7001 
bape, which cleny points out the vast and increased consumpt in this country. "The ex- 
cess of i ponanon ees the period we have just mentioned, is 37,633 bags 
more than for the corresponding period of 1817. From the first of Jan to the lst of 
April, there has been paid, at London and Liverpool, the duties on the following articles 
for home consumption, viz. 





8 A - 127,742 cwts. Duty is £1,091,610 

Coke -  «  18312dito . ds 65,923 

Cocoa, a . 276 ditto ditto 2,612 oA 

Rum, - 424,181 gallons, allowing for strength, 275,700 
£1,334,845 - 


ee One DERA Of Oni Manera only which have — every one has — 
invigorating change. e ing is a correct statement great increase in the 
Woollen Masato of the kingdom vie 

Narrow cloth milled during 1817, 132,607 ps. — 5,233,616 yds. 

Increase in 1817, . - - 11,706 pe 1,582,907 yds. 

Broad cloth ditto, - «= $351,122 ps. 10,974,473 yds. 

Increase ditto,  - . . 25,673 ps. 839,188 yds. 

Making a total increase of - 39,379 ps. 2,422,095 yds. 


The increase also of the Revenues of the country have kept pace with the most sanguine 
expectations. During the quarter ending the 5th instant, the excess beyond the preceding 
uarter is £739,009, and the excess beyond the corresponding quarter of 181i, 1s‘no less 
than £1,589,507. This excess also has taken place after the immense payment made for 
duties on Sugar, at the end. of the previous » and immediately before the additional 
duties took place, and which amounted to £500,000 or £600,000 ; and yet, after all this, 
we find the Customs, for the last quarter, increased nearly £200,000. 


Course of Exchange, April 7.—Amsterdam, 37:2 U. Paris, 24:20. Bordeaux, 
24:40. Frankfort on the Maine, 142 Ex. Madrid, 40 effect. Cadiz, 39} effect. Gib- 
raltar, 35. Leghorn, 51. Genoa, 47}. Malta, 51. Naples, 434. Palermo, 130 per oz. 
Rio Janeiro, 67a Dublin, 94. Cork, 94. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices ef Gold and Silver, per ox.—P gold, in coin, £4:1:0. New dollars, 
5s. 44d. — gold, in bars, £4: 1:0. New doubloons, £0 :0:0. Silver, in bars, 
stand. 5s. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 30th March 1818. 








9th. | 16th. — 234. 30th. 
Shut. Shut. Holiday. Shut. 

774 784 | 724 78} — 78} è 
1054 1054 — 106 
95 pr. 94 pr — 82 pr. 
18 pr. 15 pr — 16 pr. 

Thad | TEE) — | Hj 
— — — 103 1084 
aasan amm = 65 f. 60 c. 

P 


Vor. III. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—4/4pril 10, 1818. 
SUGAR, Musc. LEITH. GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. DUTIES. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt| 75 to — | 77 81 | 733 to 77 7 to 79 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 82 86 | $ 89 | 78 82 £110 0., 
Fine and very fine, . - | 88 90 | — — | 89 95 97 88 
Refined, Doub. Loaves, . |150 155 | — — | a æ 1154 163 
Powder ditto, 05$. p24 128 | — — | — — |l 126 
Single ditto, . . {118 124 |120 — [124 126 '115 123 
Small Lumps . 1114 118 |112 114 |124 128 |114 123 
Large ditto, . ^. {110 114 |108 110 J113 118 |107 109 
Lumps, . | 65 68 | — — | 68 1411 15 
MOLASSES, British, cwt.| 38 40 | 36 371396 400] 356 € 016 
COP EE Jamaica . cwt 
good, and fine 98 108 | 97 106 | 96 104 105 110 
Mid. good , and fine mid. 103 110 106 108 105 ni ns 118 
tch e very o — — 
oe Ord. — and fine o 98 108 | 98 106 1100 107 ‘110 114 " 007 
Sra, Seed pd tne mid. 108 114/106 11? [108 114 115 118 g 
St 104 | 100 103 |100 105 :108 112 
PIMENT (in Bond) Ib} 9 10 | — —|— 10 | 9 94 0 0 94 
Jam. Rum,160.P. gall.| 3e7d  Se6d|2s Gd 397d | Sa 5d 3674 | 3a4d Ss 6d 08 1 
E "oue 129|—- e Zie = |S) 4e" 
INES 143 18 0 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. A 24 = — — — 2 Fs.) Biss 4 6 
Spanish White, utt 30 55 | — -|— -|25 es {BE} E 95 11 0 
Teneriffe, pipe.| 30 35 | — —|— = | 27 ( * 98 x 0 
; = ala — S.) 9613 0 
Madeira, . . >» | 60 70 60 FS.) 2918.0 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton|£810 — 8 5 810| 9 5 910/810 815 
Honduras, . > 9 — 8 5 9 0| 91510 0| 815 9 } 0:9 H 
Cam yos e >> 1 = 10 0 10 10 10 21 y. i : 
STIC, J Jamaica, . -r — 
Pe 17 -i— — | 16 10 17 5'18 0 } 114 6 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, lb.| 9s 6d 11s 6d 8 6 9 6| — — 10 6d 2 004 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 2 2 2 4) — —!29 3 0|-— o 02 4 
Dino dts :95— E e. xeu — 
ut. et — oom -— -— 
Honduras M 10 16[|01018|121 3,18 2 316 0 
St Domingo, ditto . | — — }12 83 0/ 110 2 6)1 9 aaah be 
= : 4 
TAR, American, + b| — — |— 18 6 20 | 196 FS)R i 211% 
Archangel, e + | 2 23 | — -= | 21 23 | 219 aZ I 
PITCH, Foreign, · owt.| 10 n|- -|- -|- Bs.) E E S 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 80 81 | 78 80 | 80 8g | 80 03 2 
Home 3 Melted 80 | — -—-|— — | — 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton.| — 50 | 51 52} — — |£49 10 B.S. 1 o 9 13 
Petersburgh C . |48 60 | 50 51 | 58 89 | 48 10 Fs.) 010 O: 
FLAX 
Ri Thies. & Dru Rak. 79 o|— * 
— — 50  190|— — SEI oo 38 
Irish, «© . € 58 66 | — = Sja i As} 
MATS, Archangel, . 109.112 115 | — = BS.) 1 59 
BRISTLES, B5 0 3 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt.! 16 0 16 10 | — — F.S. 0 511 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, 56 57 | 60. 62 P — 
Montreal ditto, . .| 65 66 | 65 66 017: 
Pot, . . |58. 60| 62 64 | 56 57 | — i 
OIL, Whale, .  . tun.| 52 —|52 53 | 45 46 |£40 
54 (p. brl.) —| 48 49 | 44 — | 40 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 9 103| 103 11|0 83 O 9) 10 
Middling, . .|8 9|9 94| 0 0 7| 9% 0 10 
Infctior r 8| 8i 9|0510 6| 8 
— —|19 1103/1 7 1 9} 1s 7a 
€ —~{3 2 3 8/210 3 0|2s 5d 
€ —|310 30/27 2 9|— R ! 
— ~|2 8 29/22 ? 6|— S.i- 0 8 7 
ER —|11n 22/110 2 5 110 SS 017 2 
ue —/1 6 20/1 8 19517 = 1 
m ~|2 2231/21 2 121 É 
= —i2 1 2 11114 ? of? 0 | 





ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, 
























31st March 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


A 
A 


Bull, J. ‘Bristol, victualler 
Bow 


il:r. Y. Devonshire Square, broker 


re, dealer 


didge, v Axminster, Devon, bak: 
— J. W : amford Court, Throgmarton Court, 


Brown, H. Ruddington, Nottingham, buteher 


Bates, E. H 


Halifax, manufacturer 


Boycett, R. Newport, butcher 


Brain, W. Snodland, Kent, miller 
Brown, J. A. Liverpool, — 
Cook, J. Liverpool, 

Cholders, R. 





announced between the Ist and 


George Street, Oxford Street, victual- 
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Cracklow. C. T. Scott's-wharf, St Saviour's, mar- 
ble-merchant 


» T. Liverpool, linen-dra; 
— - Steyning, Sussex, vint acd spirit mer- 
—— R. Stockport, Cheshire, cotton-spinner 
Gibbs, G. S , Southam 
Gifted, J. Frome Selwood, rd 
Gilkes,' 
Gwillym 
grocer 
Hall, 


s — strast t, Clerkenwell, 


, A. 
Joseph, — Ratcliff Highway, slop-seller 


dope S. TEW Hughes, Winchester Street, mer- 
King. J- meam, Norfolk, farmer 
anchester, tobacconist 


J. Uxbridge, Middlesex, tru truss-maker 
, J. Great Grimsby, corn-merchant 
W. N. Manchester ealer 


Manchester, 
PIS d xe Desser, Steyning Lane, cloth-fao- 


Patterson, C. Great Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, 
woollen- 


J. Brook’s P 
Parker, H. Sheffield, —— — fee 
rice e Back Road, S Derty Pina bricklayer 
mmer, T. Brailsford, innkeeper 
Politt, C. Manch 


Ready, S. ‘Southampton, dealer 
Ridler, J. Worcester, dealer 
Ronalds, F. H. X J. Singleton, Foster Lane, Cheap- 


rey, dyers 
— Fratton Knot Yard, Snow Mi iun 
u cres, 
Sunderland, C eai, Yorkshire, 
—— 


Td W. wt orkingham, Berkshire, merchant 
FOU victualler . 
—— Lancaster, ironmonger 
— G. Ironmonger's Lane, London and Man 


ter, merchant 
Wilks, J. J. Finsburv Square, merchant 
Watson, M. A. Fareham, *outhampton, mercer 
we J. C. , Bristol broker 
Liverpool. grocer 
Walker, T & H. P. ranya des ironm 
A sons W. Evesham, DEUS, bake: 


~ Ware, V W. H. Bow Street, Covent Garden, music- 


Wilson, J. & J. Wilson, Shrewsbury, dra 
Wood, J. ` Manchester, broker — 
Wright, W. Bristol, vender of medicines 


ALPHABETICAL List of ScOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between Ist and Sist 
March 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brodie, John, ship-owner in Dysart 
Cubliek, Dm — Greenock 
Wm, merchant, 


, Alexander, haberdasher, 

— 'and M‘Nab, brewers in 
G ; and Hamilton, Collins See pu and 
Peter M'Nab, the individual partners of that 
concern 


DIVIDENDS. 
; & Company, merchants, 
Glasgow ; by James M Ewa agent there—a 
final one. by d 
ters dre." sth pil. 
man 


w 
—— el 


Hutchison, John, merchant, Glasgow John 
M*Gavin accountan mid dd 


Laird, James, and Com ; mill — at Mur- 
thill, near Forfar; amd James Laird, 


» the partners of that Com 
individuals; "by David Jobson, Jun banker, For- 


at this time on the estate of the said James Laird, 
mitchell, Dr William, ph D 
r Wi ym 
fries; d oreet Iam, physician and | — 
Scott and M'Bean, merchants, Ree a 2 com- 
y: and William Scott of Seabank, and Wil- 
m M‘Bean, merchant, Inv as indivi- 
duals; by James Jamieson, banker there. 
tken 
Stewart, cia drover and cat cattle desler, at Dainas- 


at Chesthill, Glen- 
op anda ge Conde, writer, n George 
m 
Russel, merchant, ant, Dundees by Joh 





EDINBURGH.—APRIL 8. 


Wheat. Barley. 
1st,...... 486. 6d. 1st,......44e. Od. 
2d,......44e. 6d. | 2d,......38s. Od. 
Sd, ...... 41s. Od. Sd, NER. 13 Od. 

Average 


Oats. Pease & Beans. 
ae Od. 1lst,...... 36e. Od. 
2d, epoces 32s. Od. 2d, ......34e. Od. 
Sd, ......27s. Od. | 34d,......32s. Od. 


of Wheat £2 : 2 1 11-12ths per 
Wednesday, April 8. 


— o6 por) Os. 4d.to Om 8d. 

e e e » Os. pleas 
pug quarter 78. to Os. 
Vel 5. .- 0 Lo] 
Pork . e . Os. 17d. to Os. 
to 


8d. 
Od. 
Od. 
Od. 
Tallow, per stone « lls. 6d. to 12s. Od. 


Quartern Loaf . . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 
Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 9d. to Os. Od. 
Butter, per Ib. - > Is. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Salt ditto, per stone . 23s. 6d. to Os. Od. 
Ditto per lb. . , . Is. 6d.to Os. Od. 
Eggs, per dozen . . Os. Sd. to Os, Od, 


— — 
mm ———— — —— — —— 
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Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease Beans. 
1st,......49€. Od. Ist,......446, Od. 1st,......S3s. Od. ]st,......386. Od. 1st, ese e 356. Od.. 
2d, NN dS. Od. 2d, voces OS. Od. 2d,......27s. Od. 2d, ce.s.. Ae. Od. 2d,......31s. Od. 
Sd, ......40s. Od. | 3d, ......34e. Od. | Sd, ......20s. Od. | Sd, ......30s. Od. | 3d,......27s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1:15:9: 11-12ths. 


Note.—The bol] of wheat, beans, and — is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 





London, Corn Exchange, March 29. Liverpool, April 4. - 
5 s. 4. eah ad. sd. sd, d. 
F Wheat, 60 to 75 | Boilers 52 to r 70 Ibs. Rice, p.ewt. 40 0 to 41 0 
Fine 78 to 84|Small 49 to 13 6 to 15 O|Flour, English, 
u $6to 92|O!d do « 54to . 13 6 to 14 6| p.280!b.fine75 O to 76 0 
Olddo..... —to —|Tick do. .. . 36 to . 13 6toll ds . 64 Oto 69 0 
english Wheat, 65 to 75 | Old do. 42 to . 11 G to 13 O/Lrishp.240Ib. 56 0 to 58 0 
Fine do. .. . 86to 94|Fced Oats. . . 22 to 719 6 to. 1S Oath pib 55 0 oara 
uperfine 96 to 100 | Fipe do- .. 26 to - 13 0 to 14 0|\—Sour do. . 470 to 48 0 
Rye, new, 40 to Poland 24 to - 14 6 to 15 O|Clover-seed, p. 
Barley, new, . 36 to 48 | Fine do. 32 to 13 Oto 13 6j— White . 120 to 130 
Superfinedo. . 52 to 58| Potato do... 28 to 60 libs. Red . . 100to110 
Malt, a... 62to 74 |Fine do. » $4to 1 . 8 Oto 9 O|Vatmenl, per 340 Ib. 
Fine do. 76to 78!Fine Flour, . 75 to th .. 8 Oto &6|Englsb . 460 to 47 0 
Hog Pease . . 40 to 46|Seconds . . .7Uto . e « T3to 1 9,Scotch .. . 4400045 O0 
Maple..... 42to 48|Bran, perq. . 14 to Malt p.9gis- 10 9 to 12 Ojirish . -. 400 to 42 O 
White Pease . 44 to 50|Fine Pollard . 16 to ach died 00 Butter, Beef, &c. 
Seeds, §c.—April 3, ; 50to 5 5|Butter, per cwt. s a 
Must. Brown, s. 1. potato 49to 52 . . 132to O 
cw, + 12to 21|Ryegras, . . 16 to ..» $010 53|Newry . . 123to O 
White. 5to 11|—C er 49to 5 O\Drogheda . Oto O 
JOE Oto 14|Clover, English, 50to 5 3|Waterford (new) Oto 0 
Tumipe, new.14 to 0| —Red, .... 70to p. L £50 to £5?|Cork, 3d . . Oto O 
—Red..... —to —|— White . . 110to p. bus. —New, 2d, pickled 128 
—Yellow, new — to — | Trefoil . 14 to . 100 to 110|Beef, p. 95 to 100 
Hem 80to 84|Carraway,Eng. 48 to 56 0to75 OlPork, p. bri. 95 to 105 
Linsced 80to 90|—F| 0 to 00to O0 0,Bacon, per cwt. 
Cinquefoil . . .— to —iCoriander . . 16to 24||Pease quar. — Short middies 78 to 80 
New Rapeseed, £0 to £0. — Bolllng ^66 0 to 70 O|—Long do. . . . Oto @ 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 28th March 1818. 

Wheat, 85s. 2d.—Rye, 51s. 7d.—Barley, 48s. Od. , Jis. 1 535. 3d.— | 33e. 1d.— 
mme Me lice ot Mie. GRO 0n 

Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 


and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 ibe. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th March 1818. l 


Wheat, 688. 4d, —Rye, 51s, 2d.—Barley, 418. 8d.—Oats, 31s. 9d..—Beans, 53e, 0d.—Pease, 53s. 3d, — 
Oatmeal, 27s. 10d. —Beer or Big, 39s. Od. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


THE month of March has been unusually stormy and inclement. It commenced with 
violent hurricanes of snow from the west, and for five days continued to present all the ap- 
pearance of the most unsettled winter weather. On the evening of the 4th, the wird 
shifted to the south-east with a heavy fall of snow and sleet, but by the morning of the 
Sth had again returned to the south-west. On that morning the Barometer sunk lower 
than perhaps was ever known in this part of the country. At 8 A. M. it stood at 27.970, 
and must ip all probability have been lower, as it was then rising. It has been stated, that 
at the time of the earthquake in Calabria, in February 1783, the m at the Edin- 
burgh Observatory sunk below graduation, that is 28 inches; but as the clevation of that 
Observatory is upwards of 300 feet, the mercury must have been at least as low as 27.8, 
to equal the d ion on the 5th of March. It is m of remark, that on the night 
between the 4th and 5th, the tide rose unusually high in ard ; and what renders e 
circumstance more extraordinary, is its being the first only o stream or spring tides. 
Both the:e phenomena correspond, in point of time, with the violent hurricane experienced 
at London, and in various places of the south of England. On the 22d, the wind again 
blew strong from the west, with heavy snow at very short intervale This was perhaps 
one of the worst days ever known at this advanced season of the yeas. The weather after 
this cleared up, and the month concluded with brisk dry winds from the north and north- 
.£ust, a circumstance that accounts for the depression of the mean point of deposition below 


1818.) 
the mean minimum tem 
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The whole month has been, in every 


117 
» more un. 


favourable than March 1818. Tonanti auci T die ace er, and the 


zain more than double. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Regi 


er ke 


on the Banks of 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, E 185 feet. 
Marca 1818. 
^ Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, ^ a 45.1 | Maximum, 81st da . 61.5 
0.9909 E E . e 31.8 Minimum, . 10th, da e : 25.0 
29 s re, 10 A. M. . ; Lowest maximum, 99d é : » 36.0 
eo o060 979920 @ JO P. P. M. . e. 36.0 Highest minimum, 29th, . e. e. 48.0 
eso @ e 37.4 Highest, 10 A. M. 29th, e . 41.5 
een 9 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. e . $7.1 Lowest ditto, * lith, e e. 32.5 
e » . . 4 daily observations, 7 37.3 | Highest, 10 P. M. I é è ‘ 46.5 
Whole range of thermometer, . » 849.5 est ditto 10th, à 29.5 
Mean daily ditto, . ° 10.6 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 2 ; 18.5 
coe temperature of spring water, ` $ $8.5 | Least ditto, . . 224, . 6.0 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M — of mer. 4 rch . 29.215 Highest, 10 A. M. * 31st, a 30.542 
e.s... 10 P. M. . of mer. . 29.339 | Lowest ditto 5th, . 928.099 
PUE both, fumo o mer, e e | 29.2:3 | Highest, 10 P. M. ° . 31st, . 30.340 
barometer, s 11.259 | Lowest ditto, Tth, 2 28.328 
Mean daily d ditto, . eè . « œ 363 | Greatest range in 24 ‘hours, 3d è : 804 
Least ditto, $ » . 51st, ë 017 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'$.) Degrees. 

Mean dryness, 10 A. M. . . . 12.8 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
2. ... ss» 10 P. M. zo dL 8.3 | Highest, 10 A. M. 27th, . 27.0 
e o o point K . M . iUd Lowest IP M * ded . ry 2.0 
e n eae of deposition 10 A. e, e 29. Highest. I . e. . . 15.0 
@e o èë o >ù o Voe Oooo Ool‘ 20 P. M. e 99.9 Lowes 15th, a 9.0 
eee s 9*9 ^ *29 9 90 €9 9 . 29.5 Highest P. db: 10 A. M. ?9th, e 41.8 
Rain in inches, " QT. "i TA n Highest P. of D. Ì — Tth, Š n 

Evaporation i in ditto, e . e e — *. e s (d e . 4 e. 
Mean daily Evaporation, 3 n . 049 | Lowest ditto, . lu uth, ° 19.9 

WILSON'S HYGROMETER, WILSON'S HYGROMETER. 

Mean dryness, 10 AM. . . « « 262 phot maa 27th, n A.M. . a 46.0 
oeewee#eee8e OP. M. * . 21.9 Least ditto 9d, 10 0 P. M. e e 4.0 


oes rainy days 18. es eee ol sean Mis East of meridian 4. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, ia 
the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are made twice ev 
noon. The second Observation in the 





= Barom. Ter. Wind. 

Mar. 1{ A 3a] 645 E wwe 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. . 

Jan. 6. At Quebec, the lady of the Rev. 
J. L. Mills, a daughter. 

Feb. 27. At Backford Hall, Cheshire, the 
lady of William Egerton, Esq. a daughter. 
—At Richmond House, the Countess of 
March, a son and heir.—In St James's 
Square, London, the Duchess of Northum- 
berland, a still-born child.—At Woolwich, 
the Lady of Major John Sutherland Sinclair, 
royal artillery, a daughter.—28. At Rossie 
House, Perthshire, Mrs Oliphant of Rossie, 
a daughter. —At Marseilles, Mrs Cuningham 
Graham of Gartmore, a son. 

March 1. In Hertford Street, London, 
the Countess of Clonmell, a son.—2. At 
Eagleshurst, Hants, the Right Hon. the 
Countess of Cavan, a son.—Mrs John Tod, 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, a daughter. 
—3. Mrs C » Dundas Street, Edin- 
burgh, a son.—4. At Eildon Hall, the lady 
of L. Legge, Esq. a daughter.—At Kincar- 
dine Manse, Ross-shire, Mrs Macbean, a 


son.—7. Mrs Gillanders of Highfield, a son. ' 


—At Tunbridge Wells, the lady of Major 
M‘Dougall, a daughter.—At West View- 
field, near Newhaven, Mrs Colonel Max- 
well, a daughter.—8. Mrs Patison, Aber- 
cromby Place, Edinburgh, a daughter.— 
Mrs Elouis, a son.—At Kenmure, the lady 
of Archibald Stirling, Esq. a son.— 18. Mrs 
Church, Langlee, a son.— Mrs P. Kinnear, 
younger of Lochton, a eon and heir.—At 
Belvidere, in the vicinity of Aberdeen, the 
lady of John Robertson, Esq. of Foveran, a 
son.—15. At Ghent, the lady of Major 
Henry Balneavis, a son.—At his house in 
Grosvenor Place, London, the lady of Hen- 
ry Hobhouse, Esq. one of his majesty’s un- 
der secretaries of state, a son.—16. At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Court, a daughter.—In Bur- 
lington Street, London, the Marchioness of 
Anglesey, a son.—Mrs Bridges, Dundas 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter.—18. At 
his house in Prince's Street, Edinburgh, 
the lady of A. Munro, Esq. a daughter.— 
Mrs Yule, Broughton Place, a son.—19. 
At Darnhall, the Hon. Mrs Oliphant Mur- 
ray, a son.—At Portobello, Mrs Alexander 
Mercer, a daughter.—20. At Wharton Place, 
Mrs Dunbar, a daughter.— At Irvine, Mrs 
Sillar, a daughter.—22. Mrs Crawford of 

illan, a daughter.—23. Mrs Robert- 
son, Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, a daugh- 
ter.——24. At Houstan, the lady of N. 
Shairp, Esq. younger of Houstan, a daugh- 
ter.—At Milton, Lady Hunter Blair, a son. 
—25. At St John's Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
James Ballantyne, a daughter.——26. At 
Portobello, Mrs M. H. Scott, a son.—29. 

7 


In North St David Street, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Ford, a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 22. At T po: Msjor Gilles- 
pie, of the 4th regiment of native cavalry, 
to Miss Ansell, niece to Mr Andrews, judge 
at Trichinopoly. 

Feb. 10. At Edinburgh, John Munsie, 
Esq. surgeon, Thornhill, to Miss Anns 
Torrie, daughter of the late Captain Torrie, 
royal navy.—24. At Ely, Fife, Mr John 
Ovenston, shipmaster, to Miss Isabella Car- 
stairs, second daughter of the late Mr John 
Carstairs. ——-25. At Edin » Charles 
Stewart, Esq. of Borland, to Miss M. Mac- 

— At Greenock, Mr Charlés 
M‘Kenzie of the General Post-office, Edin- 
burgh, to Marion, daughter of 
Captain George Johnston.—27. At Largo, 
Fife, Mr George Wilkie, farmer, Cotton of 
Durie, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr John Ness, Greenock.--28. At 
Oughton, Baq. to Magdalen, eldest dangh- 

ton, . to en, est - 
— the laté Alexander Dunbar, Esq. of 
airn. 

March 3. At Montrose, Mr John Brown, 
merchant in Kirriemuir, to Jessie, youngest 
daughter of the late Francis Souter, sur- 
veyor of the customs.—4. At Sweetbank, 
Mr Robert Russell, jun. tenant, Newton 
of Markinch, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Mr Neil Ballingal, factor to General Bal- 
four of Balbirnie.— 5. At St George's, Hano- 
ver Square, London, Viscount Newport, eld- 
est son of the Earl of Bradford, to i 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir Thomas 
Moncrieff, bart. of Moncrieff, county of 
Perth.—10. At Arbroath, Peter Brown, 
Esq. late of Bombay, to Mary, third daugh- 
ter of the Rev. George Gleig, minister of 
the gospel there.—12. At St Mary's, Lam- 
beth, James William Wallack, Esq. of the 
Theatre-royal, Drury-Lane, to Georgiana 
Susanna, — of John Johnstone, Eo 
of the same theatre.—At Edinburgh, 
Gilbert Handyside, Inveresk, to Mary Anne, 
daughter of Mr David Murray, sen. Calton- 
hill— 1S8. At the house of Richard A. Os- 
wald, Esq. Claremont: Place, Glasgow, Wil- 
— y son of the late urs a 

ing, Esq. of Kier, captain in the King's 

— i guardi, to Mary, eecond daughter 
of the late John Anderson, Esq. banker in 
London.—— 16. At Redcastle, Lieutenant 
Donald M‘Lean, 16th Foot, to Catharine, 
— of Major Wilson, late of Pol- 

ily.—Sir Charles Egleton Kent, bart. to 
Lady Sophia Lygon, sister of the Earl of 
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Besuchsmp.—17. At Glenfeachan, Captain 
John Campbell, 91st regiment, to Eliza- 
beth, daughter of the deceased John Ste- 
venson, Esq. of Glenfeachan.—18. At Dun- 
dee, Mr William Ellett, merchant, to Miss 
Elizabeth Watson.—23. At Hawick, the 
Rev. Robert sagt re ister M 

» ter e Rev. William H. 
— eae 
Scaleby Church, Andrew Hamilton, Esq. 
merchant, Leith, to es, second daughter 
of Rowland Faweett of Scaleby Castle, Esq. 
Patrick Macvicar, one of the ministers of 


ope 
Miss Imbella Scott, daughter of the late Mr 
William Scott, farmer in Single.—At Pease- 
bank, James Bruce, Esq. of Broomhill, to 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Dr Robert 
Whitehead, physician, Hamilton.—3l. At 
Laurieston Place, Allan Buchanan, Esq. 
merchant in Glasgow, to Grace, third daugh- 
ter of Mr John Crombie, dyer. 
DEATHS. 

June 12. At Calcutta, Major James Gor- 
don of the 15th regiment edid ruin 
deputy-adjutant-general at that presidency. 

At Saharunpoor, in the East Indies, in 


. surgeon in the service of the 
Honourable East India Company, son of 
Thomas Pender, tomptroller of his Majes- 

"s stamp-duties. 

Sept. 15. At Coolbariak, near Dinapore, 
James Robertson, Esq. in the Ho- 
nourable East India Company's service on 
the Bengal establishment, son of the late 
John Robertson, Esq. commissary of Peebles. 

Oct. 23. Mr John M'Ewen, planter, 
Mount Pleasant, Trinidad. 


Gentle, third son of the late Mr Alexander 
Geatle, Dunkeld. 

Jan. 10. At Jamaica, in Hanover parish, 
Mr James M‘Kechney, surgeon, son of the 
Rev. W. M‘Kechney, Musselburgh, in the 
22d year of his 15. At St Mary’s, 
Jamaica, Alexander Macdowall Grant, se- 
cond eon of David Macdowall Grant, Esq. 
of Amdilly.— 27. At Baleloch, the Rev. 
William Arbuckle, minister of the parish of 
Uist. 

Feb. 14. At the Retreat, Emma, the in- 
fant daughter of Alexander H. Hamilton, 
Esq. of Hullerhurst, in the county of Ayr, 

of the Retreat, in the county of Devon. 
—16. At Middlegill, near Moffat, William 
Ewart of Aldershaw, Esq.—At Kirkwall, 
James Riddoch, Esq. of Cairston.—17. At 
Aberdeen, Lieutenant Richard English, 
R. N.—18. At Glasgow, Mr John Mac. 
arthur, iron-merchant.--19. At his father’s 
bouee, in the 21st year of his age, William, 
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eldest son of Matthew Poole, Esq. M.D. 
Waterford, Ireland.—At Kilwhanidy, John 
Martin, Esq. of Kilwhanidy.—At Aberdeen, 


Mr John Wilson, manufacturer, in the 67th 


year of his age. —21. At Pehzance, ia Carme 
wall, William Pearson, writer in G : 
—22. At Edinburgh, Alexander Napier, 
one of his Majesty's household trum 
for Scotland.—At Loak, Mr James Duff, 
and on the 25th, Mrs Jean Bisset, his 
spouse; the former in the 78th, and the 
latter in the 73d year of her age. This 
venerable couple were interred in the same 
grave, after having been married 52 years. 
-At Dykehead, Helen Williamson, spouse 
to William Thomson, elder, in the parish 
of Tweedsmuir. They had lived about 54 
years in the married state, and their united 
ages amount to 164; and a most sin 
occurrence is, that during the whole of that 
long period, they never had s death in their 
family, although they have had several 
children.—23. Miss M Northesk 
Lindsay, youngest — of the late Jas 
Lindsay Carnegie, Esq. of Boysack.——At 
Morrishill, Mrs bars Sheddan, wife of 
John Sheddan, Esq. of Morriehill.—At his 
house in New Street, Edinburgh, Captain 
Edwin Horsburgh, one of the Minden he- 
roes, aged 82 years.—25. Lieut.-Colonel 
George Robertson, late of the Canadian fen- 
cibles.—At Geneva, Robert Whyte Melville, 
Esq. of Strathkinness.—Jane, ‘wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Easton, minister of Kirrie- 
muir.—16. At his house in Union Place, 
Aberdeen, Sir William Seton of Pitmedden,' 
bart. aged 71.— 28. At his house, Castle 
Hill, Edinburgh, Mr John Brysson, music- 
seller, Bank Street. —At her house; St John's 
Hill, Edinburgh, Miss Isabella Hutton of 
Slighs Houses, aged 95 years.—At Edin- 
burgh, Mr Peter Drysdale, writingmaster. 
March 3. At Musselburgh, Mary Rich- 
ardson, now of Mr Thomas Thomson, 
candlemaker and tobacconist.—4. At Perth, 
Mr Robert Gray, glover; and on the 5th, 
Mrs Jean Gray, wife of John Monteath, 
surgeon.—5. At Edinburgh, Mr Silvester 
Doig, bookseller.—At Maine of Eastwood, 
Mr John Givan, aged 83..—At Dundee, 
Miss Isabella Anderson, daughter of the late 
David Anderson, Esq. of Balgay.—-6. At 
Cockenzie, near Prestonpans, Mr George 
Swan, baker, much r ——At Tun- 
bridge Wells, John Viscount Kelburne, 
eldest son of the Earl — aged 28. 
— At his seat, Gawthorpe Hall, in the coun- 
ty of Lancaster, Robert Shuttleworth, Esq. 
—At Inverkeithing, in the 62d year of his 
age, Mr Peter Miller. —— 7. At Stirling 
Castle, D. J. French, Esq. ordnance store- 
.— William Gray, Esq. of Heathrey 
Hall.—8. In Lower Grosvenor Street, Lon- 
don, the Hon. J. A. Stewart Wortley Mac- 
kenzie.—At Leith, Mr Alexander Christie, 
ironmonger.—At Garry Cottage, Perthshire, 
James George, the infant son of Colonel 
Macdonnel of Glengarry, in the fourth week 
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of his age.— At Edinburgh, Agnes Blackie and shared in, the many gallant exploits of . 


Hardie, daughter of Ralph Hardie, writer, 


Brown's Square, aged five years.—At Ar- 
broath, Mr Alexander Louson, writer in 
b —At the manse of Montmail, in 


A year of her age, Elizabeth Lawson, 
spouse of the Rev. Samuel Martin, D.D.— 
9. Charles, you son of Mr 
Henderson, Huntlywood. ——-At Eweslees, 
near Langholm, Mr Hugh Scott.—10. John 
Drysdale, late surgeon in the Honourable 
East India Company's service, Bombay es- 
tablishment.—At Arniston House, Mr Tho- 
mas Lamb of the Exchequer.— 11. At Glas- 
gow, John, the infant son of Mr James 
Denholm of the Glasgow Academy.—— 13. 
Suddenly, at her mother's house in Dablin 
Street, Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Smail, 
eldest daughter of the deceased John Smail, 
Esq. of Overmains, ickshire.—At Cun- 
— Mrs Snodgrass, of 
Neil Snodgrass, Esq. of Cunninghamhead. 
—-At Greenock, Mr John Murray, aged 73, 
late engineer.—At No 94, Strand, London, 
— Charles vat tia late of the 
regiment, or Royal Highlanders, of a 
retracted illness, from the wounds which 
received at the battle of Toulouse. He 
was a native of Edinb At Peebles, 
Miss Elizabeth Dick, 94, daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr James Dick, one of the 
ministers of Glasgow.——-At Williamheld, 
Newhaven, Harriet, wife of John Mundell, 
NE — ut Brechin, in the 
7 of her age, Mrs M. F ; 
relict of. the Reve 1 Mr Patrick Turnbull, 
late minister of the gospel at Strickathro,— 
15. At Edinburgh, Hector Macneill, Esq. 
well known to the literary world as the au- 
thor of ** Will and Jean," and other justly 
po productions.—At Gayfield Square, 
inburgh, Mary, second daughter of Hen- 
ry Porteous, Esq. Honourable East India 
Company's service, St Helena.—At Leith, 
Mr Alexander Neilson Lamb, solicitor and 
So there. At her house in 
ew Street, aes Miss M 
Donaldson.—16. At Edinburgh, Sir John 
Stirling of Glorat, bart..-At Willow Bank, 
Mrs Harley, daughter of John Laird, Esq. 
Greenock.—Suddenly, at Keith, Banffshire, 
from the bursting of a blood-vessel, Major 
Peter Grant, late of the 92d regiment, or 
Gordon Highlanders. His zeal for the ser- 
vice induced him to join the army in Flan- 
ders in 1793, as a volunteer. His services 
having been noticed by the Marquis of 
Huntly, his lordship appointed him to his 
regiment upon its establishment in 1794. 
Major Grant was constantly present with, 
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this distinguished ; in Holland, Egypt, 
ad ne Panda Ac In the course of 
those severe conflicts he was repeatedly 
wounded, and was finally under the necessi- 
ty of retiring from the serviee, in conse- 
quence of losing a leg by a cannon ball in 
Spain. Major Grant was much esteemed 
by his brother officers and all who knew 
him, on account of the strict honour and 
manly frankness which eminently distin- 
guished his character. To his relations be 
was generous and kind. He was in his 
49th year, and was of the family of Tulloch- 

in 8 —19. At Edinburgh, 


gorum 
Mr John Broadfoot, student of divinity.— 


At Belfield, Miss Duncan.—20. At the 
Cairn of Lochryan, Lieutenant James Adair, 
royal it son of Thomas Adair of Genoch, 
Esq. clerk to the signet-—At Glasgow, after 
& short illness, Mr James Denholm, of the 
Glasgow Academy, aged 45. Mr Denholm 
was author of the ** History of Glasgow,” 
and several other estimable works.-—22. At 
Edinburgh, Mr James Bruce, merchant. 
23. At Greenock, John Kippen, Esq. in the 
76th year of his age.—-24. At Prior's Lynn, 
Durnfries-shire, Jane, second daughter of 
the late Captain Maxwell, 19.—At 
Dundee, Mrs Francis Sievwright, aged 75, 
much 25. At Edinb , Mr 
mms ied 

ife died two ; V- 
— er 65 y At Roxburgh 
Place, Mrs Jane Macnab, relict of Walter 


. Ledard. 

Lately—At his house in South Audley 
Street, the Honourable Sir George Berkeley, 
K.G.C.B. admiral of the white, and admiral 
and eae a pA the P 
navy, in the 65th of his age.—At Air- 
drie House, in thy 88th year of her age, 
Miss Aitchison of Rochsolloch and Airdrie. 
— At Broompark, Mrs Baird, relict of James 
Baird, Esq. of Broomperk.—In the island 
of Dominica, at the age of 19, Mr Alexander 
Carlyle Grierson, surgeon, only surviving 
son of the Rev. R. Grierson, Nicolson Street, 
Edinburgh.—— At Berwick House, Lady 
Catherine Frances Fielding, sister of the 
Earl of Denbigh.——-At Gibraltar, Joseph 
Larcom, Esq. late a captain in his Majesty's 
navy, and naval commissioner of the island 
of Malta.—At an advanced age, Mr Wal- 
dron, an old and ble member of the 
thestrical profession.——In the hospital of 
Namur, aged 109, Maria Charlotte Cario. 
She preserved to the last moment all her 
mental faculties, had a great appetite, and 
never was ill 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PATENT KA- 
LEIDOSCOPE, INVENTED BY DR 
BREWSTER. 


Taz Kaleid is an instrument 

— invented by Dr — for 
. of . 1 ] LÀ iti 

an Parte iety of utiful forms. 


The name is derived from the Greek 
words, sass, heautiful—ides, a form— 


and imperfection, are placed to- 
gether, by a particular contrivance, in 
such a manner, that their inclination, 
or the angle which they form, is 
exactly an even aliquot part of a circle, 
ora 4th, 6th, sth, 10th, 12th, 14th, 
16th, 18th, 20th, &c. pert of 360°. 
When the plates are thus fixed in a 
brass tube, and the eye placed at one 
end of them, it will perceive a circular 
field of view, composed of as many 
luminous sectors as the number of 
times that the angle formed by the re- 
flectors is contained in 360°. These 
sectors, excepting the one seen by 
direct vision, and constituting the an- 
gular rure of the plates, are a 
series of images of this aperture, form- 
aT — ive reflexions between 
or. III. 


- substances, placed 


the inclined reflectors. The images 
formed by one reflexion from each of 
the plates, le on each side of the 
direct a , and are inverted im- 
ages of that aperture; the next two 
images, formed by pd reper are 
images not inverted, and soon through- 
out the whole series, every twe direct 
images being separated by an inverted 
one. 

From these observations it will be 
seen, that the Kaleidoscope is not an 
instrument which produces beautiful 


pec- forms by the multiplication of single 


forms ; for it is demonstrable, that a 


of symmetrical and beautiful pattern can- 


not be produced by the repetition of 
— fora: and if it Were pomis 
to construct a multiplying glass with 
mathematical perfection, and free of 
all the prismatic colours, it would be 
impossible to produce with it an ar- 
t of simple forms, marked 
with —— and beauty. The 
principle of the Kaleidoscope therefore 
18, to produce symmetry and beauty 
by the creation and subsequent multi- 
ication of compound forms, each of 
which is composed of a direct and an 
inverted image of a simple form. 

The tube which holds the reflecting 
plates moves in another tube, and upon 
the outer end of this last tube is placed 
& brass cell, or cap, fer receiving a series 


of object-plates, containing ents 
of differently coloured glass, and other 
random. When 


at . 
one of these object-plates is 
into the cell, the cell is upon 
the end of the outer tube, and the in- 
ner tube in as far as it will go. 
The instrument being held in one 
hand, the cell containing the object- 
plate is moved round by the other ; 
and the eye of the observer being p 
SEMEN EE will 
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observe the irregular masses of col- 
our in an infinite variety of 
forms, mathematically symmetrical, 
and highly pleasing to the eye. 

** If the object is put in motion, 
the combination of images will like- 
wise be put in motion, and new forms 
perfectly different, but equally sym- 
metrical,—will successively present 
themselves, sometimes vanishing in 
the centre,—sometimes emerging from 
it, and sometimes playing around it in 
double and opposite oscillations. When 
the object is tinged with different col- 
ours, the most beautiful tints are de- 
veloped in succession, and the whole 
figure delights the eye by the perfec- 
tiom of its form, and the brilliancy of 
its colouring."* 

The effects, of which we have given 
a general description, obviously arise 
from the inversion and subsequent 
multiplication of' every object placed 
before the angular aperture, or the 
luminous sector seen by direct vision, 
and from the perfect junction of all 
the reflected images. When the ob- 
ject is moved, the inverted images 
all seem to move in an opposite 
direction, while the images not in- 
verted move in the same direction 
witli the object ; and from these o 
posite motions, as well as from the 
entrance of new objects, by the revo- 
lution or the direct motion of the ob- 
ject-plate, arises that endless variety 
of forms which affords so much grati- 
fication to the eye. 

In the erecting form of this in- 
strument, the object must necessarily 
be placed close to the end of the re- 
flectors ; p if it is déc lig rdum ary 

ition, the symmetry is destroyed, 
and the deviation a. a jei 
form increases as the distance of the 
object from the reflector increases. 
The use of the instrument is therefore 
limited to objects which can be held 
close to the reflector. 

This limitation, however, has been 
removed, and the use and application 
of the instrument indefinitely extend- 
ed by an optical contrivance. A lens 
of a short length is placed on the 
object end of the outer tube, and the 
inner tube is drawn out till the image 
of objects, whatever be their distance, 
falls exactly on the outer ends of the re- 
flectors. en this is the case, these 
objects will be arranged into the most 





* Specification ef the Patent. 


Description of the Patent Kaleidoscope. 
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beautiful and symmetrical forms, in 
the same manner as if they had been 
reduced in size, and actually placed at 
the end of the reflectors. In this way 
every object in nature may be intro- 
duced into the picture formed by the 
instrument, and the observer will de- 
rive a new and endless source of en- 
joyment by the creation of pictures 
from natural objects, whether animate 
or inanimate. The leaves and petals 
of flowers, the foliage of trees, grass 
mixed with flowers, the currents of a 
river, moving insects, a blazing fire, 
are objects which never fail to delight 
the eye by the new creations which 
they afford. 

The Kaleidoscope, in its popular 
form, has been manufactured with 
much taste by Mr Philip Carpenter, 
optician in Birmingham, and by Mr 
John Ruthven of Edinburgh, to whom 
the public is already indebted for the 
ingenious printing and copying presses 
with which he has enriched the arts. 
It generally consists of two tubes, a 
lens, six object- plates, one of which is 
left empty for new objects, and a cell 
for containing them. Some of them 
are made without the drawer tube and 
the lens, and others with stands, and 
a spare tube which forms a different 
pattern. 

When the Kaleidoscope is intend- 


ed for scientific , it requires 
to be made in a different form, with 
the inclina- 


contrivances for varyi 

tion of the reflectors. The instrument, 
with these contrivances, has been made 
with great skill by Mr Bate, an inge- 
nious optician in London. The re- 
flectors are made of the finest speeulum 
metal, of such a composition that it 
is incapable of tarnishing. The edges 
of these metallic reflectors are adjust- 

ed with great nicety to the axes of the 
rings that support them, so that they 

are made to form any angle from 0° 

90°. 

As the Kaleidoscope is of the great- 

est use in the ornamental arts, parti- 
cularly to carpet and lace manufac- 
turers, calico printers, architects, pa- 

per stainers, ornamental painters, jew- 

ellers, carvers and gilders, workers in 

stained glass, &c. its adaptation to their 

purposes has been attended to, and the 

instruments are occasionally furnished 

with a stand, in order that the pattern 

may be fixed whilst the artist is en- 

gaged in copying it. They are also 

rendered capable of being used with 
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Dr Wollaston’s Camera Lucida, in or- 
der that those who are not able to 
copy the patterns with perfect correct- 


ness, may thus be enabled to do it. 


with facility and accuracy. 

When the instrument is thus con- 
structed, the painter may introduce 
the very colours which he is to use, 
the jeweller the gems which he is to 
arrange, and in general the artist ma 
apply to the instrument the materi 
which he is to embody, and thus form 
the most accurate opinion of their ef- 
fect when — iii P ornamental 
pattern. When the Kaleidoscope is ap- 
plied in this manner, an infinite variety 
of patterns is created, and the artist can 
select such as he considers most beau- 
tifal and most suited to the nature of 
his work. After a knowledge of the 
principle and powers of the instru- 
ment has been acquired by a little 
practice, he will be able to give any 
character to the figure that he pleases, 
and he may even create a series of dif- 
ferent patterns, all rising out of one 
another, and returning again, by simi- 
lar tions, to the first of the series. 


In all these cases the pattern is per- 
fectly symmetrical round a centre, or 
all sectors, or images of the aper- 


ture, are exactly alike, with this dif- 
ference only, that ev alternate 
sector is inverted ; but this symme 

may be altered, for after the pattern is 
drawn, it may be reduced into a square, 
a tri , an elliptical, or any other 
form we choose. Theinstruments 
are sometimes made to give annular 


patterns, and straight patterns for bor- 
ders. 


If it is required to introduce a 
flower, a leaf, a statue, or any other 
object which is tod large to be seen 
— the.aperture, we have only to 
use the lens, and place the object at 
such a distance that the image of it, 
formed by the lens, is sufficiently small 
to be admitted into the aperture. 

In consequence of the popularity of 
this instrument, it has, we under- 
stand, been pirated in London by in- 
dividuals who are entirely ignorant of 
its principles and construction, and 
who have im upon the public a 
wretched imitation of the original, 
possessing none of the properties which 
are essentially necessary to the pro- 
duction of beautiful and symmetrical 
forms. These piracies have been car- 
ried on with such dexterity, that in 
some cases the purchaser obtains one 
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half of the instrument in one shop, 
and the other half in another; but 
this unprecedented invasion of private 
property has been discountenanced b 
the eminent London opticians with 
a liberality and disinterestedness which 
might have been expected from that 
respectable body ; and we have no 
doubt that the public will be equally 
disposed to — such unjustifi- 
able aggressions. Monopolies are no 
doubt in many cases evils that ought 
to be avoided ; but in this country, a 
patent is the only reward which is giv- 
en for mechanical inventions, and for 
new processes in the arts; and we do 
not see why the inventor of a machine 
should not derive the same advan 
from his labours that every author 


does from his writings. 
Those who wish or further infor- 


mation ting the Kaleidoscope 
may consult the printed description 
of it which accompanies the patent 
instrument, an ingenious paper on 
the Kaleidoscope in Thomson's Annals 
1 Philosophy, vol. XI. written by 
eter Roget, M.D. F.R.S., and a 
Treatise on the Principles of the Ka- 
leidoscope, and its Application to the 
numerous branches of the fine and use- 
published 
by Dr Brewster. 


eas 


ON TRUTH. 
The Reverie of an Enthusiast. 


THE purposes of life are so various, 
and its powers so limited, that the 
mind can scarcely reflect upon its state, 
without di ing at once a vast in- 
v ei of the existence it carries on, 
to the requisitions under which that 
existence is held, and without feeling a 
nothingness in that present instant in 
which the form of its existence is 
brought, as in a concentrated image, 
before its inspection. What follows? 
Either the mind gathers up all the 
consciousness of its strength and of its 
destination, and, with violent commo- 
tion of its powers, believes and wills 
a grat aig obs it submits itself 

tiently to the seeming constitution 
Pe a friil nature, contented to know 
that it shall go on hereafter as it has 
gone on hitherto :—And so life puse. 
And is this all? Is this plausible hu- 
mility of self-knowledge, which suits 
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so happily the indolent virtue of the 
world, and squares so well with the 
unaspiring prudence of its wisdom,— 
is this Truth? And is that — 
violent, momentary, grasping of a 
yuder epirit-—is that illusion-—the 
fond folly of presumptuous self-ig- 
norance, 
* That raught at mountains with out- 
stretched arms, 
And parted but the shadow with his hand ?” 
Who shall give the answer ? The same, 
division of spirit among men, which 
has divided their conduct, divides also 
their understanding,—and each wi 
answer from his own spirit, as it ma 
have been enlightened, or corrupted, 
or bewildered, by his past life, and 
not from inquisition of truth. Though 
perhaps no man ever feels with full 
conviction that he possesses truth, 
every man, except in his despair- 
ing moments, assures himself that he 
is near to it,—and perhaps he is so,— 
as if there were but a veil interposed 
that he cannot put aside, which some- 
times gathers in thicker folds under 
his hand, and sometimes, perhaps 
without his endeavour, parts for a mo- 
ment, and then closes again, while he 


is yet gasing. 

Those who have upheld, as philoso- 
phical dogmas, asseverations of our ut- 
ter incapacity for truth, and have, for 
their system of nature, represented man 
as aim. bewildering himself, hope- 
lesaly and in vain, in dark and inextri- 
cable mazes of thought, —have y rra 
falsely to their own minds, and falsely 
to the convictions of men. "There is no 
such belief in the human mind: no 
man, looking back upon his own life, 
whatever seasons of oom he may have 
known, can find a fixed habitual con- 
sciousness of living on in bewildering 
darkness. That forlorn, estate is not 
known to our natural life: There is 
no place then for such philosophy in 
nature. But there have been men, 
who, living according to their own be- 
lief, in the very light of their minds, 
have chosen in their pride, or been 
otherwise misled, to cast such dis- 
heartening illusions on the belief of 
— — a dies a show of 
truth toa j , by takin 
out from the whole cone of life its 
unhappiest moments, and constituting 
— of permanent belief, the 
eei y transient impressions of fear, 

ness, suspicion, “aversion, end 
despeir. 


a 
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We all feel that there is a light by 
which we must regulate our lives. This 
is the common consenting belief of all 
mankind. No doubt their conceptions 
of truth ere verious. The impulse, 

the instinct of nature, which 
them, is the same to all. Bat soon 
variance begins by the diversity of in- 
dividual being. sees by his own 
light, and amidst his own illusions. 
Each views in different aspect the 
mysterious, half-revealed, uncompre- 
hended power, which is ever t 
and ever remote: he shapes b his 
As 


will own mind that undefined form. 


his heart mugpents e his will 
poses—es his thought dares—he bcr 
demands, conceives truth. This he 
does, not in order to submit himself to 
truth, but to subject truth to himself, 
to in te her power with his own 
life. Truth, by which he may strength- 
en, exalt, e his own being, is 
what he seeks; not truth, therefore, 
awful, authoritative, and controlling, 
but truth fettered and ministering ; 
truth justifying himself to himself— 
soothing. his pri icensing his pas- 
sions—taking her looks, her life, her 
law, her being, from himself. Each 
man seeks truth, but each his ewn. 
And hence is there such diversity in 
all the opinions of men. Hence is it 
that, from the birth of science to this 
hour, philosophy has so often changed. 
her shape,—that the labour of one age 
has been to pull down the fabric of 
another, and to build as perishably 
upon its ruins. Hence is it that the 
same original principle of belief and 
desire, working in the minds of fel- 
low-men, has so often conducted them, 
not'to common perticipation in com- 
mon good, but to division and 
implacable hate—to dissensions of opi- 
nion—convulsing life,—when the vul- 
gar passions of men have stood aloof 
and astonished, to see speculative in- 
tellect kindle the torch, and forge the 
sword, to arm the bands of common 
war. 
Each man believes that he desires 
and seeks truth, that in part he knows 
it, and in subjects the course of 
his life to that knowledge. But when 
he bends his mind thitherward, he 
brings it, such as it is, unpurified, un- 
chastised, full of illusions of its own 
cherishing. Is it wonderful then, if 
men, thus making endeavour, find no 
better success? if, under incitement 


of a principle which might guide them 
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just knowledge, they make 
ok gen gee X 


t to each man within him- 
7 in his own thoughts, in his own 
being? It is possible—it is not incon- 
sistent with any ascertained nature of 
our faculties, to believe that such 


the individual mind. If so, it is in- 
communicable, and the gra Fil 
The mi rp of truth colat is it but 
the mind's own assured recognition of 
truth ? An act, then, of consciousness, 
and just, because the state of mind in 
which that aet arises is just. Acts of 


they have any distinct origin, pro- 
perty, essence, seat, from that assur- 
ed ition of truth which is its 
own evidence? Are they ble to 


r 


ee o pas u E 


| 
] 
g 


T 


p8 
a 


s as if it might not be attain- 
but in long, slow, difficult, toil- 


some isition. And is not that also 
pombe f For though the mind in 


w truth will spring is given us, 
yet the state is not given us. What 
the shall be with which that 

i ae are ple rd ut ap 
—is not assigned at least in capa- 
cities of the mind, which are free to 


e mind, 


time, more than time, should be 
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required to bring to effect that entire 
adaptation? Much may be demanded 
of ourselves : but time is necessary 


slowly fulfilling the processes of na- 


ture, and our minds them- 
selves. Could we wonder, if that 
know , which shall guide in in- 


won? We need feel no distrust then, 
no anxiety, no dejection, though our 
first endeavours reap little success,— 
though the strong effort of our souls 
be baflled,——though our overstrained 
sight find darkness. If will, 
and powerful thought, unite their 
force in vain, time, ps, shall 
bring to gentle solicitations what they 
could not wrest from him. It is 
desirable, tliat knowledge so high 
and great, in which our spirits shall 
live im light, which shall embrace, 
cherish, and sustain all our faculties, 
should be granted, not to the will's in- 
tensest passion, nor to the giant 

ings of thought, but to long-continued 
faithful desire, to the patient love of 
the soul. It is yielded as a fruit to la- 
bour—not as a spoil to power. It is 
a work growing to perfection, under 
a diligent hand in long life,—a form 
of beauty slowly accomplishing—con- 


but still softening, glowing, 
more and more, sad its various beauty 
still more and more blending into one. 
It may lie within ourselves ;—where 
else have the wise of all times ever 
"€ it? The teachers of all nations, 
-—the sees n wisdom Re Bros 

upon the people among whom the 
s = tesa become! s with 
owed down 


of Hke a mig ls, — the regions 


of time, rolling its calm —— 
for ever a power of life to the earth, 
they have told us, where wisdom was 
to be found. They drew from their 
own deep spirit. They have left us 
their lesson and their example. The 
fountain which they opened wells in 
every breast; it springs like life to 
to each man within himself. 

Look then within. There dwells 
the life of truth ; there only may it 
be so x —— ide ie the 

ow e poor doubting 
inquirer, who longs for truth, and is 
told to bend his eyes inward and search 
there—how shall he begin his uncer- 
tain eventful search? Let him turn 
again to the masters of wisdom! Let 
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him ask of those who have studied 
her ways, to whose feet her paths are 
known. If they cannot save him the 
labour of the pursuit,—if they cannot 
confer truth,—let them aid him at 
least with their counsels. If they con- 
strain him to enter the — laby- 
rinth, let them pue im by their 
knowledge,—let him not be lost in 
the very entrance. 

How shall he begin ?—Even as he 
must seek all that is to be found with- 
in himself, in sincerity of purpose 
and simplicity of desire. If this be 
not a light, there is no light for us. 
We are the — of chance, and 
g ndi a his mus Philosoph 

And is this t phi can 
do? This all she an teach? When 
her willing pupil looks up to her with 
reverend and supplicating eyes, seek- 
ing in her countenance the light of his 
life, —is it all she will do, to shroud 
her face, and turn her hand away, and 
leave him to himself? To throw back 
the upon the resources of his 
penury? Tot rust the benighted wan- 
derer to the guidance of his own light 
—alas ! to his own darkness ? 

True philosophy leaves man to him- 
self. And what then ? Is that to desert 
him? To tell him that what he seeks 
from her he brings with him,—that in- 
digent as he deems himself, he is lord 
of unknown wealth,—that for the 
darkness of his steps there is a light 
within himself—a mysterious light 
that waits but his will to shine? And 
what if she then dismiss him? Shall 
she not allot her own favours, and 
judge the measure of her own bounty ? 
What if she know too well the impe- 
tuous spirit, and would but guard it 
from its own harm? She knows the 
spirit, its powers, and its will; its 
bounded powers, its illimitable will. 
She knows that strong, impatient, un- 
governable spirit, which will not know 
itself. She has seen it from the be- 
ginning contending with the limita- 
tions of nature, with the laws of its 
being,—high-gifted and high-destin- 
ed, yet foregoing its powers, and re- 
nouncing its destination, to at 
impossible existence. Shall she grant 
to this spirit to choose its own course, 
its own measure of knowledge? Shall 
she, the guardian of the treasures of 
truth, yield them up but at the chal- 
lenge of this invader ? Shall she, the 
friend, the tutelary genius of this 
spirit's self, aid it to gr by its own 
self-confounding will? How wildly, 
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blindly, within her own precinct; has 
she seen it fight with the fearful powers 
it cannot overcome. It knows no awe, 
— it will know no subjection. It would 


‘lift the veil of mystery,—it would 


pierce the cloud that wraps invisible 
presence,—it will tread on holy ground, 
—it will gather interdicted fruit. She 
fears, when it will not fear. There- 
fore has she refused her earnest sup- 
plicant : She has repelled a lawless or 
vain desire, and turned back the in- 
quirer dud pe gei — their dwell- 
ing- of peace, the quiet homes 
in which nature had cast hair lives, 
her pilgrims break forth, in restless 
desire, to seek afar her seats of in- 
spiration. They bring to: her shrine, 
in unquiet hearts, their vain wild 


wishes, and their eager daring solicit- 
ings of hidden Ton For them, on 
her temple's front, above its awful 


gates, to meet their approach and first 
salutary gaze, she has inscribed, in 
pity and in mild rebuke, her only will- 
ing answer,—her one clesr faithful 
oracle,—her 4» Ysavrer. Let them 
understand the gentle warning, and 


bethink them ere they within 
the sanctuary to wrest fon. her re- 
luctant lips more dubious nses. 
words dark with truth that avail 


but to confound them in their own 
illusions. 

son — ie leave 2m to, himself ; 

thoug. , tenderly, with 

cious awe, she zs his forward a 
tient zeal. In the of kanade 
expectation she holds up for a moment- 
her mirror to his sight, a mirror that 
shews him the world of her dominion— 
a glorious world within himself. She 
calls back the ds to still self-con- 


sciousness, revealing in it a gladness of 
inward life,—hopes springing pure and 


innocent from a softened heart. Gent- 
ly she raises him whom she had gently 

ed; and then she leaves him, 
to be for ever after an accompanying 
presence around his steps,—felt but 
unbeheld,—visiting his spirit with hid- 
den impulses, i with her 
continual power, his varying life,—and 
blending, in his heart, her power of 
truth with its own pure life of inno- 
cence and peace. 

Is there such a favoured pupil ? The 
time shall come when he be the 
priest of her temple and the minister 
of her altar,—when all her sanctuary 
shall be his own, and neither veil nor 
cloud shall intercept their perpetual 
communion. 
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But this, to us, is nothing. 
is not our lot. If we know 
truth, we must know it partially, im- 

ectly, with many interruptions. 

e have heard another call. We have 
a necessity that we must obey. We 
have a work to perform,—a servitude to 
be accomplished,—functions to which 
our powers are bound. We have a 
life set before us, and the peth on 
which we tread ibes our sal ve 
But amidst these avocations, un 
this bondage of necessity, and in the 
conflict and toil of life, we require 
truth ; and truth, in some degree,—to 
some effect,—to the enlargement of 
our peace, and to some acquisition of 

wer,—we are able to obtain; and 

tion of moment to us is, how 
shall. we begin to seek it ? 

If we are to seek it within ourselves, 
it is some encouragement that the field 
of inquiry at least is always at hand. 
If all that is required to direct the 
search be clear purpose and pure de- 
sire, the means are not difficult to the 
understanding, if they should prove 
so to the will. 

But what does it mean, to seek 
truth within ourselves? What truth ? 
Why, that truth which all men seek ; 
that truth, the understanding of which 
is "dn and — ended 
our lives, is peace, and liberty, a 
power. t each man understand 
for himself. He should. know his 
own need. He remembers little of 
the past, if he has not to tell that 
he has often felt a fearful void in life, 
—an oppressive existence of inexplic- 
able evils,—a capacity within himself 
of good that was not to be found,— 
desires and wants of something that 
reality should give, and does not give. 
He seeks therefore for something which 
is to satisfy his understanding and fill 
his heart,—which shal] make stedfast 
his unstable life,—bind together his 
inconsistent p ,—give clearness 
to all the relations of life,—harmony 
to all the movements of his mind,— 
ard to his being; that truth which 
shall be his frien 


, his monitor, 
ing to bim at 
= r 


This 


8 - 
every moment of r.i 
him to do and to leave un- 


done. 

We find within ourselves conflicts, 
tumults, es of passion, fluctuat- 
ing thoughts, desires, loves, fears, joys, 

ions of sorrow and pain, a whole 
world moving within ourselves, in an- 
swering motion to an external life. Is 
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truth any thing that is here? Iam a 
creature living to joy and pain. Do I 
know even what gives me joy or pain? 
wone pave them yesterday perhaps, 
and will give them to-morrow? But 
do I know what my capacities are for 
joy and pain? or what there is in this 
world in which I breathe adapted to 
fill them? in this overflowing inex- 
haustible world in which I that I 
am unsatisfied? I have a life which I 
fulfil as a slave ; and I have a power 
of life in which I should be sovereign 
and free. What is it? and where shall 
I find it? Surely in myself only, who 
AM what I desire to know. But how 
shall I direct my thought to this in- 
—— How begin my search? How 

I lay hold upon that knowledge, 
of which this inward life,—my whole 
complicated, immeasurable, unorder- 
ed, unintelligible life,—may furnish 
the materials? I know them,—I can 
find them well in my painful, passion- 
ate, memory,—1 can heap together 
— incongruous mass :—But what is 


the potent alchemy to which they shall 
' their hidden essence, and breathe 
up the pure being of truth ? 


Within myself I must seek, I can- 
not doubt it. Shall others tell me 
what is there? Or if the words of their 
wisdom are borne by my ear, what is 
it that shall arrest them as they pass, 
call them down into my heart, and be- 
lieve them? but that spirit which is 
searching within, which finds evil and 

that it cannot. comprehend, and 
eaps as the light darts in, —that shews 
it what it sought? Here let me seek. 
But what the of search must 
be,—or what the fruits it shall gather, 
—or how or when they shall be yield- 
ed,—let me leave to discovering time. 
How should it be understood by the 


poor dark, wavering, perplexed, per- 
turbed being, who knpws only that 
he is unsatisfied ? 

— — 


LETTER FROM THE CELEBRATED 
COLIN M'LAUBIN. 


MR EDITOR, 

I senp you an Original Letter from 
the celebrated Colin M‘Laurin, writ- 
ten at the time he was private tutor in 
a gentleman's family in. Argyllshire. 
As the envelope is wanting, it does 
not appear to whom it was —— 
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Dr Siz stantly here, and in these antient scenes 
? solely reigns and retired works. 
a eese S O a But in the variable Human Mind 
from a most retired corner in - we do not want our novelties and 


try can be of no value or delight to 
one ever midst the brightest and most 
Improving Company. Tho’ I cannot 
but have these thotights, yet it is an 
inexpressible satisfaction and relief to 
me any way to communicate with the 
lace and visit the Company I love and 
feelingly went. I hope therefor tho’ I 
can communicate nothing of value to 
you, yet you will kindly wellcome and 
— Mh and re canes 
, ofm er delights and Company. I 
refresh myself with the belief, shes I 
review the Golden Dreams of Glas- 
gow, that I shall retain them in my 
remembrance, when time has bright- 
ened them and worn off all the anxie- 
ties that mixed with them. The re- 
membrance of summer in winter, of 
youthfull delights in ald age, of Para- 
dise after — and knight er. 
rands in a wilderness meeting their 
mistresses, may something resemble 
my condition when thus I forget a half 
years absence and constant cares a- 
freedom and past delight I enjoyed 
and pest delight joy 
then. But to participate with an] un- 
derstand me it were necessary to have 
felt and known the same and I believe 
tho' I find People take pleasure to tell 
their dreams, others take no delight in 
hearing them. 

News and affairs chloe 
nary subjects of correspondence and of 
them ri goa is as barren as of 
eœn and plenty. There is nothing 
tira —— stand rie whey 
are piled e same way as they op- 
posed the shock of the flood and have 
since sustained thro’ ages of years suc- 
eeasions of , while under them 
have untains and streams 
that constantly run with murmurs and 
warbli as ancient as the world it- 
self and have given drink to far dist- 
ant generations of animals, while suc- 
ceeding generations of grass and woods 
are nourished by them, descended b 
an exact lineal t from that whi 
first €: p world, and at its na- 
tivity rai e songs of morning 
stars, and has given food since to dist- 
ant generations of animals of as ancient 
clans as the oldest Inhabitants. Thus 

ou see there is nothing new or changes 
ere ; for nature has ever held an un- 
disputed and uninvaded sway con- 


curiosities. I know you love Na- 
tural History and that especially of 
Men and C ters. Since I have 
now and in my first Letter given some 
account of the place and country, I 
shall describe two very particular cha- 
racters I have met with in this coun. 
try. The one is very serious the other 
as fantastick and comicall. 

Some time there served in this 
family as Gentlewoman to My Ldy 
Henriett Campbell, a young woman of 
the gayest and most jovial (even to 
per one can ima- 


vicea 
in her refuge in Ho 
Husband was oblidged to fly thither 
after 1685. Yet in these few years, 
she has been several times taken with 
the deepest blackest melancholy to that 
degree that for a long time she w 
not speak. She is now under it, * 
for these two years has not spoken 
— her Husband and very little 
to him acarce more ever than yes or 
no. She is married to the minister of 
the Paroch. She has been ever lying 
these two years without any other 
trouble almost. Such influence has it 
had on her and so killed her mind that 
last winter when Colonel Campbell 
(whose sons are Mr Butler's pupils) 
her Brother whom she particularly 
had loved, returned after many years 
absence, she seemed insensible to him . 
and was nothing moved et the sight 
of him. Some pretend ‘tis witchcraft 
that troubles her and others give rea~ 
sons considering the and her 
friends and station I cannot well com- 
municate this way. This temper runs 
much in blood, and her Father who 
was an excellent minister here was 
lyable to some melancholy dampe and 
sometimes would shun speaking for 
some weeks. I have insisted on this 
because I think it a very remarkable 
experiment anent the ons and their 
ce, considering her change from 
_high extravagant chearfullness to such 
a melancholy; which confirms that 
the extremes in passions are niost easi- 
ly convertable and shews that propor- 
tion obtains much in this balance. I 
think this horrible instance may be 
8 
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usefull to caution against the leest en- 

ment of t black passion, 
which I think company not the secur- 
est remedy against, but rather the fll- 
ing the vacancies of our minds with 


mixes with the strangest fictions on 
taking occasion to extoll some won- 
drous ta of his own which he re- 
lates with that assurance and constan- 
cy and eagerness that all think he be- 
lieves them himaelf at least. His fa- 
mily he tells us is 372 years 5 moneths 
i? days &c. old. His humour and 
talk is constantly imaginary and so 


fertile is his invention that every day you 


rises us: He 


a pair of spectacles 

to him in the kitchen shortly after he 
came here and raepricshigd gent Lar 
ed and fitted him since so that he be- 
lieved he had not read four times since 
he eame here; yesterday he took me 
aside and after many compliments for 
my care of his friend (my pupill) he 
told me he was about to leave us, that 
he needed not serve the best in Bri- 
tain he had enough of his own Hang 
him if he could not live on 4000 merks 
a-year. He has got many Spanish 
airs about him and by his perpetual 
drinking and ranting I believe he does 
dream these things he tells us. He 
says always he would not lie for the 
world ; He is the sport of the country 
and the gentlemen all think him a 
Jewell. He is an excellent skillfull 
cook and there is some ground for the 
great accounts he gives of himeelf his 
power and riches abroad, for we hear 
that he was esteemed there and valu- 
ed for his skill, having served the 
Duke of Wittenberg and afterwards 
General Cuningham. He married an 
Irish gentlewoman who is now mi 
Ld Presidents Stewart but she wi 
not hear of him now. In short, this 
E n his drinking and the 

Vol. II 
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fumes of brewing, baking and cookin 
have made him the most fantasti 
— something geatle fellow ever 


If I did not know you are curious 
in such characters I would not have 
insisted so long on this, which I look 
on as a very great curiosity: there are 
innum le flights of his which are 
only ridiculons and absurd when re- 
lated but most diverting when heard 
from himself, such as his exploits, and 
treasures in tuns of gold abroad, and 
his flying ships with which he would 

to meet the a oe Swedeland and 

intimacy with the foreign Princes. 

I have written to you at this time 
chiefly that I might hear from you by 
this good and speedy occasion. If it 
be pleasant to me to write it must be 
much more delightful to hear from 


you and I was disappoi in my ex« 
pectations to hear you when I 
wrote last. I sent you about the end 


of March a long Letter chiefly on En» 
thusiasm. I know not if you got it 
If you have I have double demand on 
. You wil excuse my 
and inaccurate way of writing, bein 
much of the time amongst noise 
company. Wishing you all health 
and joy and | things I am sir your 
Fait friend & Humble Servant, 
Cour M'LauniN. 


Lochgare May 8 1717. 


[c 
THE FUDGE FAMILY IN PABIS." 


We can imagine nothing more de« 
plorable than the degradation of ge» 
nius by the T of party. One 
would think, , to a noble soul, 
there could be little difficulty in pre- 
serving, within its inmost sanctuary, 
undisturbed and unstained by all 
mean and paltry feelings, those primal 
and universal principles which consti- 
tute honour, virtue, and truth, Ac 
cordingly, the Master Spirits of the 
world have, with some fatal excep- 
tions, kept high above, and aloof from, 
the debasing influence of party. Those 
mighty and gigantic intellects that 
have come constantly into concussions . 
during the whole of their political 





* The Fudge Family in Paris. Edited 
by Thomas Brown the Younger, Author of 
the Twopenny Post-Bag. Svo. pp. 168. 
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lives, and fought with all their nerves 
and sinews, have ever preserved to- 
wards each other, personally, a digni- 
fied and majestic forbearance,—have 
‘mutually attributed to each other ho- 
nourable motives of action, and given 


a nobler character to their own cause, - 


by the liberality of spirit manifested 
towards that of their opponents. That 
high-minded courtesy which all great 
men observe towards each other in 
life, is paid to them, when they die, 
by all who have hearts to feel the 

ndeur of the departed. Then, tru- 

, do mere party feelings appear in 
their native abjectness. And him who 
cóuld speak of a great dead states- 
man with bitterness and anger, we at 
once know to be a man of a perverted 
nature, and — incapable of un- 
derstanding or feeling the strength, 
the beauty, or the glory, of ‘any great 
cause. 

On fine and elevated intellects, 
therefore, party spirit can have no 
other effect than to stimulate and ex- 
cite. The sacrifices are but few and 
unimportant which it calls upon them 
to make; it never troubles the pure 
well-head of their principles ; it may 
occasionally ruffle the waters, but it 
never can change, from its natural 
channel, that stream of thought that 
obeys a nobler law, and flows on un- 
interruptedly to a magnificent destina- 
tion. 

But upon weak and ungenerous 
minds, the effect of party spirit is 
most fatal. Unable to general 
principles, they are pl to seize 
upon some petty ya within the 
reach of their paltry understandings ; 
ignorant of the constitutions of em- 

ires, and of the mighty events that 
ave swayed their destinies, they are 
at least knowing enough in the ephe- 
meral arcane of political scandal ; un- 
touched by the spirit of ancient times, 
they feel not in what true grandeur of 
consists, yet, with blind pre- 
sumption, decide dogmatically on the 
ualities of the great men of their own 
ay; without impulse to propel, or 
star to guide, they move in the gales 
of other men’s underitaniding, and by 
the light that shines not for them ; 
in the midst of ignorance, weakness, 
darkness, error, and insolence, they 
pass their abject lives,—judging, de- 
ciding, condemning, eulogising, in 
words that, to the unsuspicious, would 
seem issuing from an oracle, such is 
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their pomp and stateliness ; but which, 
to the wary and the wise, are mere 
puppet-sounds, unproductive and un- 


"profitable, but reproduced everlast- 


ingly and. the same, from the same 
worthless though unwearied machine. 


Of such persons every t city 
contains ** numbers numberless." Do 
they not swarm in every coffee-house ? 
do they not infest almost every private 
party of gentlemen ? How often is the 
genial flow of urbane and humane 
conversation broken by the silly im- 
pertinence of some young Whig or 
some young Tory? The stripling to 
whom nature may have denied feel. 
ing, fancy, imagination, she may have 
cursed with a tenacious memory. He 
has studied politics,—he is a man 
forsooth. He despises my Lord Castle- 
reagh, and talks of the Irish Union, 
and the Irish Rebellion, and Martial 
Law, and Catholic Emancipation. Ly- 
ing anecdotes take the place of true 
reasonings ; the most outrageous ab- 
surdities are quoted and believed from 
newspaper authority ; falsehoods that 
have been e to the light of day, 
and scattered to all the winds, are 
whispered as new and ing se- 
crets ; the most pu of his Ma- 
jesty's ministers is perhaps levelled te 
the dust by some yearling barrister 
bristling in the new borne glories of a 
rustling and a stiff periwig ; and 
e wit of the Right Honour- 
able George Canning, to the sarcasm 
of a young gentleman who, for a whole 
winter-session, may have adorned the 
chair of the Speculative Society of 
Edinburgh ? . 

It is not very easy to decide whe- 
ther a young Whig, or a young To 
of this stamp, is the most abject — 
The latter is generally a dull, stupid, 
well-meaning man, who, being a plodder 
himself, is well satisfied to see every ` 
thing plodding around him; and he 
therefore starts at the sound of inne- 
vation, as he would at the sudden 
rumbling of a waggon behind him 
m etr e chooses his E 
thro d lifeless opinions, as i 
vus didi of dirtying his shoes. 
He carries an umbrella in dry wea- 
ther,—he takes shelter in some shed 
at the first of rain; and when 
other more spirited people are walk- 
ing home through the shower, his 
face is seen at the window of a glass- 
coach, as if afraid of an universal 
deluge. At table he carves a fowl 
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with the same stately precision with 
which he divides an argument; and 
he swallows his mashed turnips with 
the same look of importance as if he 
were gulping a way or a mean from 
Mr Vansittart's budget. 

For our own parts, after a long ac- 
quaintance with some worthy repre- 
iran d of — these classes, hs 

er stupid young Tory to the 
clever young Whig. He is occasion- 
ally contented to be silent. At the 
worst, he is inclined to be acquiescent. 
And though the church and state do 
not seem to require his immediate as- 
sistance to support them, yet, as his 
motives are good, with a smile of ap- 
—— we allow him to stand with 
is shoulder to the edifice, and to ut- 
ter his benedictions. But Heaven for- 
fend us from a clever young Whig! 
At an age wherein a grocer’s appren- 
tice would urn quisi caen the 
properties of peppers sugars to 
be allowed to set up for himself,— 
wherein an understrapper of the 
Esculapian tribe would not be per- 
mitted to ice except on corpees,— 
wherein a follower of the law would 
be compelled to sit dumb at a consult- 
ation, and reserve all his genius for 
taking stenographic notes of the ‘‘ dic- 
ta ctorum peritissimorum et consul- 
tissimorum, '—it is by no means a rare 
thing to sit at table with one who, at 
this green and tender age, conceives 
himself quite entitled to dole out sen- 
tentious wisdom concerning the affairs 
of the state ; to quote acts of Parliament 
which he never saw except in a quo- 
tation ; to rate the conduct of public 
men, in whose presence the innate 
consciousness of inanity would render 
him all one blank of confusion ; men 
whose intentions, principles, and pur- 
, he no more understands than a 

fly does the laws of the steam-engine, 
against one of whose levers it is buz- 
zing. To a Cynic of the genuine breed, 
—a Voltaire, a Labruyere, a Swift, an 
Echard, or an Aristophanes,—what 
pleasure would the contemplation of 


such precocious presumption afford. 
With what delight would one of them 
have watched the oracular frown of 


the empty forehead.—the philosoph- 
ical screw of the round, fat features 
—whereby this infant reformer takes 
pains to testify that he is ‘‘ no com- 
mon observer of men and measures.” 
With what malicious delight would 
the witty devil of Le Sage have trace. 
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ed the progress of his daily career, — 
have seen him gathering "the drop- 
pings of opinion from some real or 
fancied oracle of his party at one hour, 
and bringing them out again harden- 
ed and encrusted into folly by their 
residence within his brain at anoth- 
er. With what a grin of demoniacal 
satisfaction would he see him retailing 
these second-hand dogmas to some 
lower circle, and taking the airs of a 
high priest among those who had 
never been permitted to penetrate be- 
yond the outer “ court of the Gen- 
tiles!” The more tical his as- 
sertions, the more indiscriminate his 
abuse, the more rancorous his frothy 
indignation,—the more would the sa- 
tirist or the demon be delighted with 
the spectacle. For us, we are too 
much lovers of our species, to enjoy 
the view of any of its degradations. 
With the contempt, which we cannot 
quell, there mingles at least an equal 
proportion of themilderelement of pity. 
We cannot even consent to view the 
unhappy stripling as the victim entirely 
of his own follies ; but reserve at least 
some portion of our blame for those 
men of superior minds, who have by 
flattery, or the love of patronage, been 
induced to countenance his empty airs, 
and foster the rank conceit 
in the bosom of this their otherwise 
unobeerved and insignificant disciple. 
. Amidst all our contempt and all 
our pity, we must not, however, heei- 
tate to say, that we really do believe 
these beardless chatterers are, in so 
far, acting prudently for themselves. 
Sueh absurdities have at least this 
merit, that they do draw upon their 
practitioners some little notice. A 
ty out of place has no rewards to 
istribute, except those which are of 
such a nature, that generosity, in re- 
spect.to them, — no great streteh 
of liberality. When people are con- 
tented with a few smiles and grins, 
it is scarcely worth while to keep them 
unsatisfied. So these striplings are 
caressed a little and flattered a little, 
and by this means they are raised, not 
merely in their own opinion, and that 
of others equally shallow as themselves, 
—but up to somewhat a higher rank 
in the crazy ladder of popular estima- 
tion than their sm Ities and 
worthless attainments could, in al- 
most any other way, have secured for 
them. Their place is, indeed, after 
all, not a very lofty one; but they 
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flatter — they — — 

t up yet . ey oy at 
east A blensed delusion, and fancy 
and believe themselves to be the em- 
bryos of very considerable men. 

It is of course quite natural, that 
the tone in which these ns dis- 
course of public men and public af- 
fairs, sh savour of their paltry 
notions,—their ignorant heads, col 
hearts, and impotent judgments ;— 
i its and habits ; 


ing submissions, and hypocri 
ities. This is quite unavoidable.— 
They caricature the already — 
ed sketches of their masters into a 
solute and meaningless monstrosity. 
They are the links between genuine 
party violence and the mere hubbub 
of de populace. In short, they do 
‘much dirty work in the dirtiest way 
possible. are employed to say 
things which their superiors are not 
sorry to have said, although they have 
too much self-respect to be the trum- 
peters of them fa propriis personis. 
They are the tag, rag, and bobtail, of 
the set. They are the awkward, sham- 
bling, dwarfish, crooked drummers 
and fifers of the procession. The true 
fighters hold them and their voca- 
tion in high contempt; but it is not- 
withstanding true, they make more 
noise than all the rest of the array. 
With very different feelings, in- 
deed, do we sometimes observe ab- 
surdities and extravagancies quite as 
vulgar and gross as these, exhibited in 
the virulence of the demon, PARTY 
srizit, by men well fitted by nature 
afd education to play a ia? different 
Ie on the public stage. That petu- 
t and boyish abuse which irre 
despised from the lips of self-ooncei 
striplings, becomes, in truth, a ve 
different sort of affair when it finds its 
mouthpiece in a man of genius. When 
wit, poetry, elegance, and eloquence, 
are ex for any , however 
vile and unworthy, the material is sure 
to gain some little value and import- 
ance from the ———— Minds 
which resist without difficulty the low 
raving of daily and ne newspapers, 
the froth of debating-clubs, and the 
dullness of pamphlets, are not secure 
when attacked by one who possesses 
the brilliant fancy and matchless ease 
that characterize all the exertions of 
the muse of Moore. The same en- 
gaging qualities which rendered his 
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early poems the most seduetive instru- 
ments of debauchery, and which, 
therefore, did not save them from the 
dignified rebuke of a most powerful 
pen, are now, we fear, rendering his 
political jewr-d'esprif very dangerous 
weapons in the hands of a set of stu- 
pid demagogues, who, had Moore res 
served himself for the proper subjects 
of poetry, would never have had the 
taste to discover any portion of his 
merits. We can excuse something to 
an Irishman, and much to a poet. 
When a head, exposed to two such 
inflammations, once ins to turn 
upon party feelings an sub- 
jects, there is no saying how hot it 
may grow. But Mr Moore should 
remember that he is not a mere Irish- 
man, nor a mere poet. He should re- 
flect that he is a Briton, and, above 
all, that he is, by manners and ac- 
— a gentleman. This 

seems now, indeed, to have lost 
a great deal of its old meaning. It 
was the boast of the English civil wars, 
that both parties were headed by Eng- 
lish gentlemen ; and that the manly and 
delicate feelings, then inseparable from 
this high character, ‘took away from a 
period of battles, and slaughters, and 
exiles, and revolutions, nota little of 
that ferocious and unrelenting hostili- 
ty which the history of any other pe- 
riod of the €: weuld hace made 
us suppose to e necessary accom- 
paníment of all such times of tumult 
and convulsion. Surely the interests 
which were then at stake are suffi- 
cient to make the men of the 
present day look with some little con- 
tempt on the insignificant subjects of 
their warfares. And yet in those days 
there was universally observed, by all 
the eminent men of either side, the 


very most perfect politeness to their oppon- 


ents. Above all, even in the momerita 
of actual battle and siege, the unfor- 
— Charles was never n 

y his — t subjects without ex- 
pressions of deep respect for the person- 
al character, and regret for what they 
conceived to be the destructive mea- 
sures of their so . Since that 
time the character of the king of Great 
Britain has undergone a very material 
alteration. The prince no longer lays 
elaim to those high prerogatives, a su- 
perstitious love for which was the ruih 
of Charles. He is the first magistrate 


of a free state; it is declared hy tbe 


law that he can “ do no wrong ;' 
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the inviolable dignity of his person 
and character is watched over by eve 
good subject, because this is b eis 
to be inseparably connected with a due 
respect for that happy government, 
the most important of whose functions 
are intrusted to his hands, and of 
whose authority, as well as of the col- 
lective greatness of the nation, he is 
the acknowledged — and repre- 
sentative. Such feelings as these, we 
should ee eee — an 
reception in the breast of every 
fae whe has ever thought at all on 
the subject of governments and kings. 
The days are surely no more, in which 
deluded men dreamed of b- 
and consuls, and flattered them- 
selves that they might amend, by one 
bold blow, the institutions of our fa- 
thers. Mr Moore, at least, is surely 
not quite so wild an enthusiast as to 
wish for a revolution in Great Britain. 
If he cherishes no such wishes, hew- 


be more vile than to lampoon and car- 
icature our superiors in a manner in 
which we durst not so use our equals. 
The Prince Regent, it is quite evident, 
can take no personal notice of the low 


scurrilities of one in the situation of in 


Mr Moore. The only thing he can 
do, m respect to such a com- 
— such an outrage upon all the 
laws of politeness, is to have him tried 
at the Old Bailey. And we think we 
may easily take it upon us to tell Mr 
Moore, t if the monarch had on 
the present occasion been as fond of 
revenge as the subject has been fertile 
in offences, there is abundant matter 
contained in one little volume which he 
hes just published, to have given him at 
least five or six years comfortable lodging 
in Newgate. It is true, that it woul 

be quite below the dignity of the il- 
lustrious person injured to take such 
a method of revenging himself. Mr 
Moore knew this:—he was aware, 
probably, — t so sin with 
impunity, But e not perceive 
how tittle of manhood there is in thus 
abusing generosity? how pitifal a thing 
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it ia to strike because we know disdain 
must prevent the stroke from being re- 
? Weare happyin having the op- 
portunity of expressing our sentiments 
on this subject, in regard to a man 
whose general character is so amiable, 
and genius so indisputable, as those of 
Thomas Moore. We are quite sure 
he will take no offence at what we 
have said. He is much too good and 
too great a man to be thrown away up- 
on the outskirts ofa party. He should 
think of Pitt, Fox, and SHERIDAN, 
and not seek to find either countenance 
or companionship among those small 
men whose revilings his muse has 
echoed into wit, without taking from 
them their original sin of meanness. 
The little book, which has been the 
means of betraying us into all these 
observations, in we pur inferior, in 
every point of view, to the Twopenn 
Post-Bag. The vein of wit wea is 
new ; and although it is by no means 
exhausted, the ore does not now seem 
to us to have quite so much splendour 
about it as heretofore. ** The Fudge 
Family in Paris" is, in outline and 
apparent purpose, and, generally speak- 
ing, in its measure, an imitation of the 
famous ** New Bath Guide." It pro- 
fesses to consist of a bundle of letters 
written by the different members of 
an lrish family during a short stay 
in the French metropolis. The head 
of the family is an old gentleman, a 
sort of spy of Lord Castlereagh, “a 
legitimate stickler." His son, Bob 
Fudge, is a young dandy, who revels 
e delights of Beauvilliers’ and 
Hardy's cookery, but as to political 
affairs is * not so particular.” The 
daughter, Biddy, is a sentimental 
miss, whose love of mustachiod offi- 
cers supplies the place of the method- 
istical propensities of her pro 
n admirer of the holy Aaron) in the 
th Guide. These personages all 
write in the reguler namby-pamby 
measure used by Anstey and his imi- 
tators. But their lucubrations aré 
intermingled with some most fiery 
and absurd heroics,—the work of the 
tutor of the family,—a poor cousin 
of the Fudges, a Catholic and a Re- 
former,—one whose head has ap- 
parently been turned by the perusal 
of ‘The Milesian Chiefs” and the 
“ Trish Melodies.” This Mr O’Con- 
nor, 'for that is his name, is, by the 
female side, d from 
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And whimpers-about the oppressions 
of “ The Green Isle,” as if he al- 
most wished back again the old days 


o When Malachi wore the collar of gold,” 


" and Erin, like the Ithaca of Homer, 
could maintain an independent mon- 
arch upon every farm-steading. So 
much for the interlocutors. We shall 
now proceed to give our readers a short 
specimen of each, and, in doing this, 
we shall endeavour to select the pas- 
sages which are most honourable to 
Mr Moore, abstaining, as far as is 
possible, from inserting any of the piti- 
ful or atrocious virulencies, of which, 
we are persuaded, now that the book 
is fairly out of his hands, he is him- 
self very heartily ashamed. Polite- 
ness induces us to make our first se- 
lection from the lady. Biddy’s letters 
are of course addressed to some board- 
ing school intimate in the Land of 
Bogs. 


*« Our consists, in a neat Calais job, 

Of Paps myself, Mr Connor and Bob. 

You remember how sheepish Bob look’d at 
Kilrandy, 

But, Lord! he's quite alter’d—they'’ve made 
him a Dandy ; 

A thing, you know, whisker'd, great-coated, 
and lac'd, 


Like an hour-glass, exceedingly small in the 
waist : 
Quite a new sort of creatures, unknown yet 


to scholars, 

With heads, so immoveably stuck in shirt- 
co , 

That seats like our music-stools soon must 
be found them, 

To twirl, when the creatures may wish to 
look round them ! 

In short, dear, ** a Dandy" describes what 


I mean, 

And Bob's far the best of the genus I've 
seen : 

An improving young man, fond of learning, 
ambitious, 

And goes now to Paris to study French 
dishes, 

Whose names—think, how quick ! —he al- 
ready knows pat, 

A la braise, petits patés, and—what d'ye 
call that 

They inflict on potatoes ?—oh ! maitre d'-/o- 
tel. — 

I assure yous dear Dolly, he knows them as 
Ww 

Asif nothing but these all his life he had eat, 

Though a bit of them Bobby has never 


touch'd yet ; 
But just pet the names of French dishes 
an 


As dear Pa knows the titles of authors and 
books." 
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The next is a part of Bob's journal, 


** Dick, Dick, what a place is this Paris '— 
but stay — 

As miy raptures may bore you, I'l just 
sketch a day, 

As we pass it, myself and some comrades 
I’ve got, 

All thorough-bred Gnostics, who know what 
is what. 


After dreaming some hours of the land of 


Cocaigne,* 
That Elysium of all that is friand and 
nice, 
Where for hail they have bon-boms, and. 
claret for rain, 
And the skaiters in winter show off on 
cream-ice ; 
Where so ready all nature its cookery yields, 
Macaroni au parmesan grows in the fields ; 
Little birds fly about with the true pheasant 


taint, 

And the geese are all born with a liver com- 
plaint !+ 

I rise—put on neck-cloth—astiff, tight, as 
can be— 

For a lad who gass into the world, Dick, 


like me, 

Should have his neck tied up, you know— 
there's no doubt of it— 

Almost as tight as some lads who go out of it. 

With whiskers well oil’d, and with boots 
that ** hold up - 

The mirror to nature" —eo bright you could 


su 
Off the leather like china; with coat, too, 
that draws 
On the tailor, who suffers, a martyr’s ap- 
plause !— 
With head bridled up, like a four-in-hand 
er, 


lead 
And si or in them—too tight for a 
eeder 


I strut to the old Café Hardy, whieh yet 

Beats the field at a dejeuncr a la e 

There, Dick, what a breakfast !~-oh, not 
like your ghost 

Of a breakfast in England, your curst tea 
and toast ; 





* The fairy land of cookery and 
mandiee ; ** Pais, où le ciel offre les viandes 
toutes cuites, et oà, comme on parle les, 
alouettes tombent toutes roties. Du Latin, 

"—Duchat. 

+ The process by which the liver of the 
unfortunate goose is » in order to 
produce that richest of all dainties, the foie 
gras, of which such renowned patés are 
made at Strasbourg and Toulouse, is thus 
described in the Cours Gastronomique :— 
** On déplume l'estomac des cies; on at- 
tache ensuite ces animaux aux chenets d'ane 
cheminée, et on les nourrit devant le feu. 
rte end — — 

es une maladie ique, qui fait gon- 
fler leur foie," &c. p boo? 
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But a dde-board, you dog, where one's eye 
roves about, 

Like a Turk's in the Haram, and thence 
out 

One's pate of larks, just to tune up the throat, 

One's small limbs of chiekens, done en pa- 


One's erudite cutlets, drest all ways but 
- plain, 
Or one' s — Dick-—done with 


Then, some — of Beaune, to dilute— 
or, mayhap, 
»* which you know's the pet 


tipple of Nap, 
And which Dad, by the by, that legitimate 


stickler, 
Much scruples to taste, but ^m not so par- 
tic'lar.— 
Your — comes next, by prescription ; and 
en, Dick, ’s 
The coffee’s Aaa aa and glorious ap- 


af — hut Jadi my old Grecian, 
depend on’t, 

I'd swallow even W—tk—ns’, for sake of 

. the end on't) ; 

A neat glass of 


Just as if pe velvet + tipp’d over one’s 


This pst bei being ended, and paid for— | 


Til a nar ud to paying, there's 
something so r in't !) 
Tbe sun now well out, and the girls all a- 


b 
And the world enough air'd for us, Nobs, 
to appear in't, 
We lounge up the Boulevards, where—oh, 
Dick, the phyzzes, 
The tarn-outs, * meet—what a nation of 


Here toddles a im some old figure of fun, 
With a coat you might date Anno Domini 1 ; 
A lac'd hat, worsted stockings, and—noble 

old soul ! 

A fine — and cross in his best button- 

ole; 

Just such as our Pr—e, who nor reason 
nor fun dreads, 

Inflicts without ev’n a court-martial, on 
hundreds. 


— a grisetie, with a fond, roguish 


(Rather eatable things thee grüete by the . 


by); 
And diete an old demoiselle, almost as fond, 
In a silk that has stood since the time of the 
Fronde. 
There goes a French Dandy—ah, Dick, 
unlike some ones 





* The favourite wine of Napoleon. 
+ Velours en bouteille. 

> It was said by Wicquefort, more than 
2 hundred years ago, ** Le Hoi d'Angletezre 
fait seul plu: de chevaliers que tous les au- 
tres Rois de l3 Chretienté ensemble." — 
What would he say now ? 
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We've seen abont White's—the Mounseers 
are but rum ones ; 

Such hats !—fit for monkies— I'd back Mrs 
Draper 

To cut neater weather-boards out of brown 


paper : 
And coste—bow I wish, if it would'nt dis- 


They club Pay old B—m-—l, from Calais, 
to dress 'em ! 
The collar sticks out from the neck such a 


space, 
That you'd swear 'twas the plan of this 
head-lopping nation, 
To leave there behind them a snug little 
lace 
For the head to into, on decapitation! - 
In short, what —— Counts, 
and friseurs, 
Some mummers by trade, and the rest ama- 


What with 
with captains in new j -boots and 
— —— 

Old dustmen with swinging great opera- 


hats, 
And shoeblacks reclining by statues in niches, 
There never was seen such a race of Jack 
Sprats !" 


We must however give one speci- 
men of the diplomatic talents of the 
Paterfamilies. 

** Sept. 6. 
Heard of the fate of our Ambassador 
In China, and was sorely nettled ; 


But think, my Lord, we should not pass it 


o'er 
- Till all this matter's fairly settled ; 
And here's the mode occurs to me :— 
As none of our Nobility 
(Though for their own most gracious King 
They would kiss hands, or—any thing) 
Can be persuaded to go through 
This farce-like trick of the Ko-tou ; 
And as these Mandarins won't bend, 
Without some mumming exhibition, 
Suppose, my Lord, you were to send 
— to them on a mission : 
Joe could play his part, 
» in diplomatic art, 
The ** volto Poe '? meritorious, 
Let Joe but grin, he has it, glorious ! 


A tülc for him ’s easily made ; 

And, by the by, one Christmas time, 
If I remember right, he play'd 

Lord Morley in some pantomime ;— 
As Earl of M—rl—y then gazette him, 
If t'other Earl of M—rl—y "ll let him. 
(And why should not the world be blest 
With (wo such stars, for East and West ?) 
Then, when before the Yellow Screen 

He's brought—and, sure, the very essence 
Of etiquette would be that scene 

Of Joe in the Celestial Presence !— 
—‘ Duke Ho and Soo, 


* The countenance, recommended 
by Lord Chesterfield. 
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ee ee 
If you'll, in turn, but do for me 
A few small tricks you now shall see. 
If I consult your Emperor's liking, — 
At least you'll do the same for my King.’ 
He then should give them nine such grins, 
As would astound even Mandarins ; 
And throw such somersets before 

The picture of King George (God bless 

im ! 


‘) 
As, should Duke Ho but try them o’er, 
Would, by Confucius, much distress him ! 


J start this merely as a hint, 

But think you'll find some wisdom in't ; 

And, should you follow up the job, 

My son, m » (you know poor Bob) 

Would in the suite be glad to go 

And help his Excellency, Joe ;— 

At least, like noble rst's son, 

The lad will do to practise on."* 
M*Phelim O’Connor’s strains are 

all in the same rational key with the 

following: 

‘< Return !"—no, never, while the wither- 


ing 
Of bigot power is on that heapless land ; 
While, for the faith my fathers held to God, 
Ev’n in the fields where free those fathers 


trod, 
I am proecrib’d, and —like the spot left bare 
In Israel's halls, to tell the proud and fair 
Amidst — mirth, that Slavery had been 
crea 
On all I love, home, parents, friends, I trace 
Themournfulmark of bondage and disgrace! 
No !—let them stay, who in their country’s 


See nought but food for factions and ha- 
rangues, &c." 


* But whither ?—every-where the scourge 
Turn where he will, the wretched wanderer 


views, 

In the bright, broken hopes of all his race, 

Countless reflections of th’ euch face ! 

Every-where gallant hearts, and spirits true 

Are ierv'd up victims to the vile and few; 

While E******, every-where—the general 
foe 

Of Truth and Freedom, wheresoe'er they 
glow— 

Is first, when tyrants strike, to aid the blow! 

“OE — 

Worthy associate of that band of Kings, 

That royal, rev'ning flock, whose vampire 
w 


O'er steeping Europe treacherously brood, 
And fan her into dreams of promis'd 
Of hope, of freedom— but todrain her blood! 
1f thus to hear thee branded be a bliss 
That Vengeance loves, there's yet more 
That "twas an Irish head, an Irish heart, 
Made thee the fall’n and tarnish’d thing 
thou art ; 





* See Mr Ellis’s account of the Embassy. 
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That, as the Centaur® gave th’ infected vess 
In which he died, to rack his conqueror's 


We sent thee C : as heaps of dead 
Have slain their slayers by the pest they 


spread, 
So hath = land breath’d out-—thy fame to 
Thy strength to waste, and rot thee, soul 
limb- 
Her worse infections all condens’d in him ! 
e . e 2 e . 


This stuff, we think, is the ne plus 
ultra of newspaper Billingsgate. But 
we must conclude with a morceau, a£ 
least, of good temper. We again 
quot from Miss Fudge. 

ut, the dancing—a/ parlez-moi, Delly, de 


There, baro is a treat that charms all but 
apa. 
Such beauty—such grace—oh ye sylphs of 
romance ! 

Fly, fly to Titania, and ask her if she has 
One chi footed nymph in her train, that 
Like divine Bigottiniand sweet F 

ike divine Bigottiniand sweet Fanny Bias! 
Fanny Bias in Fiora —dear — you'd 

swear 


When herdelicate feet in thedance twinkle 


round, 
That her steps are of light, that her home 
is the air, 
And = oy pt complaisance touches 
e i 


And when Bigottini in Psyche dishevels 
Her black flowing hair, and by demons 


is driven, 
Oh! whodoesnotenvy those rude little devils, 
That hold her and hug her, and keep 
her from heaven ? 
Then, the music—so softly ite cadences die, 
So — Dolly! between you and I, 
It’s as pin my peace that there's nobody 
ni 


To make love to me then—you’ve a soul, | 


can judge 
What a crisis 'twould be for your friend 
Biddy Fudge. 

'The world, we believe, has now had 
enough of this kind of ludicrous poe- 
try. It wes very well in its day, but 
surely Whistlecraft and Beppo, to say 
nothing of Odoherty, are enough to 

ut the school of Anstey out of fashion. 

r Moore, we apprehend, would have 
acted wisely had he confined his exer- 
tions to enlivening the diurna] col- 
umns of the Morning Chronicle. A 
man who has a name to support, 
should look well about him before he 
makes a book. . M. 


* Membra et Herculeos toros 

Urit lues Nessea. 
Iles ille victor vincitur. 

Senec. Heroul Git. 
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TIME'S MAGIC LANTHERN. 


No IV. 


Bunyanus —— or a Tift with trinke 


pollyon. 


Argument. John Bunyan, travelling as an 
itinerant » comes to a small inn, 
where he means to spend the night ; but 
is turned out of doors, and 
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lead east, er west, or north, or south— 

and who robs and cheats le, even 

in day-light, of what is more valuable 

to them. than their purses, or their 

laced coate, or their gewgaws, or their 
ts. ] 


2 Wag. Who can this be? 
Bunyan. An old offender ; one who 
will never be caught till the day of 


judgment. 
l Wag. Sure, I know the names 


tempts him to forsake his for the Can it be Simon S ? 

sake of worldly ease and eomfort. Bunyan. No, friend ; it is quite a 

different person. 
Scene I. A Hedge Alehouse. 2 Wag. How do you describe him ? 
Is he a short and brawny man, and 

John — sea Coed I lay down  hard-favoured ? 
my staff. fire crackles pleasantly. Bunyan. Hard-favoured enough. ¥ 
Hostess ! some bread and cheese, for will answer fer that. * 


here I must this night. M 
bones ache cr git lied d 

Hostess. Would you not have some 
ale to these dry crusts ? 

Bunyan. I cannot pay for ale, and 
would not wrong thee, woman, of a 
farthing, for any bodily eomfort. 

Hostess. A strange man this. What 
nails in his shoes, and what a sour- 
ness in his countenance! I dare be 
sworn he has the strength of a horse. 
How far have he come this day? 


Bunyan. Fifty-six miles since I last 
wieaght in the vineyard. 

Hostess. Then to and eat, for 
you must stand in need of refresh- 
ment. What is the meaning of these 
white streaks upon your coat ? 

Bunyan. When 1 was sore spent, « 
miller permitted me to ascend his 


. eart; by which means my skirts have 


been whitened with meal. 
Hostess. Whether are you travelling? 


Bunyan. Hum,-—üpon no errand of y 


Inquire no farther. 
Enter — We s. 

1 Wag. As ight as ever m 
knuckles remem ber. ome ale, haat. 
ésa—and look to the horses; but first 
bring the pint-pot. Good liquor makes 
all even. 

2 Wag. Come, Joe, we may lay a- 
side our cutlasses now. We are aT 
to have met with no feotpads. (Ad- 
dressing John Bunyan. ) Can you tell 
us any — friend ? — the 
caught Ryegrass, who so mu 
infested this rond? 


vanity. 


Bunyan. I can tell nothing of 

Ralph Ryegrass, but Lan 4 

a far greater footped—one who fre- 

quents all roads alike, whether they 
Vou. III. 


tell you of ] 


1 Wag. Can it be Teusling Tho. 


mas? 

— No, friend; it is the devil. 
It is he who wanders about, some- 
times like a wily fox, and sometimes 
like a rearing lion, gaping for lost 
souls; and who lurks, not only in dark 
woods and solitary hye-paths, but also 
follows people to ale-houses, and stands 
— their benches to sweeten the 

every draught. No waiting- 
man is half 20 alert as the devil, * 
rejoices more to feteh the dearest and 
hottest things in the house. 

1 Wag. Now I see your drift. But 
I wish you would let us swallow our 
liquor in It is time enough to 
settle with the devil when we have 
driven our last stage. 

Bunyan. Ah, reprobate ! 

2 . It strikes me that I have 
heard this man before at Splashdirt 
— Hostess, how many beds have 
ou f 
Hostess. Not more than one, besides 
my own. There can but two folks 
lodge here. 

1 Wag. Friend, we have been al- 
ways used to have this bed, and we 
won't be shoved out of our birth, I 
promise you. 

2 Wag. You will find another inn 
three miles off, or at most five or six, 
as I am Christian. 

Bunyan. Woman, wherefore is 
this—— 


Hostess. There need be no words. 
Y ou are now well refreshed, and ano- 
ther six miles will serve to stretch your 


egs. 
Bunyan. Woman, wherefore is this 
thing ? 


LI 
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1 Wag. Oat with him! vile thief! 
=] know hi 

Bunyan. Thou knave, this is an 
inn,—I will sleep by the fire. 

2 Wag. Out with him! Away with 
e will open the door at night 
to his comrades. 

(John Bunyan ts beaten out.) 


Scene II. The High Road. 


Bunyan., Thus are the servants of 
the Lord driven forth, and have not 
where to lay their heads. Yonder is 
a very black cloud, which will soon 
pour down upon me, while these car- 
tiers rethain drinking at the fireside. 
But bush! John Bunyan, it is not for 
thee to repine, or to envy their sottish 
delights. My limbs are stout, and 
my heart scorns to uail at trifles. I 
will on sturdily, and count five miles 
for the half way. Here comes a horse- 
man behind me, if I mistake not. 
Enter Apollyon, in the shape of a Gen- 

tleman on horseback. 

Apollyon. Good even to you, friend. 
Heavy roads these. 

Bunyan. Heavy, indeed, for man 
and beast. 

Apollyon. You travel late, me- 
thinks A foot-passenger would re- 
quire moonlight here. 

Bunyan. I travel towards next inn. 

Apollyon. Which is four miles off. 
When you come to a place where the 
road branches into two, be sure to 
keep to the left hand; for, on the 
other road, no inn is to be found. 

Bunyan. l thank you for your ade 
monition, and will attend.to it. 


Scene III. A desolate Common. 


Enter John Bunyan, bewildered. 

Bunyan. ither am I going? 
Where is this to end ? Seven miles at 
least have I walked, and now I find 
myself I know not where. This fine 
eios ida upon his roan horse, has 
been ing a mock of me. No ap- 
pearance of a human dwelling—not 
even a tree under which to find shel- 
ter. Meanwhile, this dainty horseman 
rides forward with his tinkling trap- 
pings and jingling vanities, and 
chuckles, no doubt, over his jest. My 
patience is almost out. May the 





ev 
Enter Apollyon in the shape of a 
Herdsman. is 


Herdsman. Who is this cursing and 
swearing in the dark ? 


p^ 
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Bunyan. One who is sore be- 

straught. Pray you, friend, where 

am I? Is there not an inn hard by ? 

Herdsman. Alas, no! Have you 
lost your way ? 

Bunyan. Some son of mischief has 
put me on a wrong track. 

Herdsman. Your case grieves me. 
Do you observe yon light about half 
way up the hill at some distance ? 

Bunyan. I do. From whence does 
it proceed ? | 

Herdsman. From our parson's house. 
He is a very charitable soul, and will 
not refuse a night's accommodation to 
an unfortunate traveller. Keep the 
light steadily in view, and, upon ap- 

— you will perceive there is 

before e house a walled garden, 
through which you must pass. Go 
boldly in and knock. 

Bunyan. This revives my spirits. 
Give me your hand, mine honest 
friend. You laugh, I think. 

Herdsman. Y rejoice to think how 
kindly you will be received after all 
your fatigues. 

Scene IV. The Parson's Garden. 


Enter the Parson, with Servants. 

Parson. Take your stations am 
the trees. To have my orchard rob 
three nights successively is too much. 
But J think we shall secure the rogue 
Y hall ] him tightly? 

1 Serv. Shall wecu im ti ? 

Parson. No; Say coins him E 
to-morrow, and then bring him before 
Justice Proudpaunch. 

2 Serv. If it be the fellow whom I 
suspect, he wears a broad-brimmed 
hat, and has something like a respect- 
able appearance. 

Parson. Never mind appearances, 
but do your duty. Hist! here he 
comes : Lee quiet till he mounts a 
tree. 

Enter John Bunyan. 

Bunyan. Aha !—softly—eoftly—the 
good man. Sorely, all night, have I 
toiled ; but now the fruits await me. 
What a paradise is this, after these 
bleak heaths! Snug, warm, pleasant. 
My face feels easy : no more of those 
windy and rainy blurtings which con- 
d the gero of ine deci The 

man P is garden 
with goodly trees. Sure he must be 
rich and beneficent, and I doubt not 
but I shall come away with some of 
his leather-coats in my pocket. Now— 
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now—now is the time: now for a 
knock at —— 

Parson. (Rushing out with Ser- 
vants.) Down with him! Seize him! 
Pinion him !—A light here, ho! 

1 Serv. (Collaring Bunyan.) So, 
sirrah, what say you now? You would 
have a pocke of leather-coats, 
would yon ? 

Bunyan. Gripe not my throat so 
fast. Wherefore is this? 

2 Serv. A big-boned and s 
thief. His ets are made to hol 
a bushel Why do you leer so 
piteously at my master ? 

B . An herdsman whom I met 
upon the common beneath directed me 
unto him, as being a charitable and 
bounteous man. 

Parson. Oh, impudence! What 
herdsman? No herdsman ever watches 
there. Seek to abuse mine ear with 
falsehoods! You wil make nothing 
by adding one sin to another. 

Bunyan. Sin!—Woe's me that I 
should have trusted to the tengues of 
sinful men! 

Parson. Bring him along. The 
barn, I think, will be the best place 
in which to secure him. 


Scene V. The Interior of the Barn. 


Bunyan, solus. What have I done ? 
Am I ? Hard walls, and a 
door of substantial timber. Nay, this 
is no vision. And how shall ] clear 
myself to the Justice to-morrow, when 
these brazen-fronted serving-men shall 
bear witness against me? I am con- 
founded . I ht for a cha- 
rable man, and I have found a Judas. 
Instead of bread, he has given me a 
stone. No more—no more. My 
strength is utterly exhausted. Let 
me sink among these trudses of straw. 

Apollyon a 3 in his own shape. 

Bunyan. ( Starting.) What light is 
this ?—Ha ! well met, thou damnable 
fiend! Thou art come, as usual, to 
taunt me upon my misfortunes. 

Apollyon. A fine dilemma this.— 
What ee to do, Mr Bunyan ? 

Bunyan. ‘To sleep till ing § 
and the sooner thou leavest me the 
better. 

Apollyon. Would you not have been 
better at home with the sweet Mrs 
Bunyan? I saw a gallant man, in a 
"s coat, go into her house the other 

y- 

Bunyan. Thou art a cursed liar; 
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else it must have been some unele or 
cousin from abroad. 

Apollyon. Mrs Bunyan hes been a 
handsome woman in her time. 

Bunyan. She is neither more nor 
less handsome than the Lord hath 
made her ; for which I return most 
humble thanks. | 

Apollyon. Women are weak, Mr 
Bunyan. Why lookest thou not after 
thine own ewe, instead of other peo« 
ple’s flocks? Were the carriers a whit 
the better of thee? 

Bunyan. It is not for me to speak of 
my fructifications ; but here are my 
tablets. —Sunday. Preached at Epping- 
ton, where two weavers seemed doen 
smitten, and went away rejoicing.— 
Monday. A deathbed conversation with 
a village lawyer. Hard wrestling. Up- 
shot uncertain——Twesday. Visit te 
Bridewell. Nothing but foul language. 
~— Wednesday evening. Dispute with a 
blacksmith on the prophecies. —Zhurs« 
day. Preached — 

Apollyon. And on Friday eveni 

uer ens : — ar which ind 

ought you, in the twilight, by two 
wage, dressed up as father and mother. 
** The child's name is Martha,” says 
Mr Bunyan. 

Bunyan. If I were not aware that 
thou art altogether made up of gibes 
and lies, my mind would be troubled. 

Apollyon. Troubled or not troubled, 
what Ine told is a fact, You 
are & weak man, Mr Bunyan. 

Bunyan. My comfort is, thet “ the 
devil was a liar from the beginning.” 

Apollyon. If you had taken the ad- 
vice which I have so frequently offered, 
you would have gone home long before 
now, and lived like a rational ; 
What has been the result of your 
whole week's labours, except the affair 
of the ab inka aie necessity of 

"or. slip through thei 
— like a shuttle, and leave nothing 
ni —— threads of controversy be» 


Bunyan. Peace, envious toad! I 
have made them new men. 

Apollyon. You are quite mistaken. 
Since the date of their conversion, I 
have them down in my books for 
sundry dram-drinkings and misdoings, 
of which no n has any suspicion. 

Bunyan. You may put down what 
you please in your — 

Apollyon. To give some ides of 
their contenta, I shall read a page .or 


M9 
two.—Friday evening. Observed Far- 
mer Gilliflower coming home from 
market quite drunk, and sitting awry 
upon his horse——Saturday night. 
ie ir myself within a bed-curtain, 
and whispered all night in Miss Brid- 
gets ear.—Sunday evening. A dinner 
of cle en. After the cloth was 
removed, some choice anecdotes of a 
certain description from Dr Warm- 
chair, seconded by the Reverend Mr 
Touchwood. 
Bunyan. Enough—enough. 
soon Monday morning. Went 
into Dame Plausible's shop to try the 
weights and measures. A pewter pint 
pot a good deal squeezed on one side, 
very damp. 

ungan. The time will come, when 
it will be felt how much a light pound 
helps to weigh down a heavy soul. 

ne— Tuesday. Dressed m 





in the clothes of a public character, 
and made a long speech in parliament, 
Two = on my legs. a pape 
ing.—-Wednesday night. Gave a sly 
puah to the elbow V billiard-player, 


end aney went home and shot 
i —Thureday morning. Little 


stirring. Accompanied a cart of sloes 
to uersus certain wine- 
metchant. 
— No more—no more. à 
lyon .—— Friday evening. Attend- 
ed a debating club in the north. Only 
five atheists present. President ex- 
pelled because of a Bible having been 
found in his pocket. David Dreary- 
. elected in his pe — 
er Antichrist, secretary ; A US 
Utopianus Crackbrain, librarian. 
will hear no mose of 


— eher a eh neg 
are attempting to reform. 
And what is the reward of your per- 
peverance? You are locked up here as 
a fruit-stealer. To-morrow you must 
anawer the charge before Justice 
— unch ; and what will you say 

en, 


preaching : 
ien. Whe ———— 
What would you give me 
carry you safe home, — 
the sweet Mrs Bunyan? 
Bunyan. I will mount no broom- 
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sticks. You wish to inveigle me into 
some devilish bargain. 

——— Never fear. Nothing shall 
be asked of you but what may be safely 
complied with. Only promise to give 
over preaching. 

Bunyan. Never while I have breath. 
—— W — ? Must the 
author of the im's Progress 

in the stocks as a common thiet? 
Reflect, Mr Bunyan, reflect a little. 
—— your word, and the barn 
deor shall immediately fly open. You 
may either mount the broom or not, 
as you please. 

Bunyan. Tempt me no farther. 

Apollyon. Infatuated man! reflect 
once more, ere I leave you to your fate. 
Our conversation must y close. 

Bunyan. The sooner the better ; for 
let me tell you, those puffs of sulphur 
pleasantest. 

Apollyon. I remember a Scottish 

er who ht otherwise. He 
mid he was fond of a wrestle with me, 
because he generally felt easier after 
it. I allude to the Reverend Mr Daniel 
Fidget, whose celebrity was by no 
means founded on the whiteness of 
his linen. 

Bunyan. What have I to do with 
Daniel Fidget? Leave me. 

Apollyon. One word mere. If you 
will not promise to give over preach- 
ing, I am willing to relieve you freu 
your present embarrassment for a 
slighter consideration. 

Bunyan. What fs that ? 

Apollyon. Only recite the 
leaving out every fourth word. 

Bunyan. It is not for me to make 
or meddle with the creed. 

Apollyon. Come then, I will assist 
you gratuitously, Put your staff be- 
tween your legs, and I will change it 
into a most beautiful griffin, with 
golden claws, which wil] carry you out 
through the roof, in the easiest man- 
ner possible. 

Bunyan. Ge eibied. still claws, al- 

A vn The saddle shall be vel 
vet; and you will travel as smooth as 
a morning s dream, or a pigeon with & 
love-letter. í ) To what 

Bunyan. (Bitterly. ) To piace, 
thou prince of sharpers? To what 
place # Do you take me for a dolt? 

Apollyon. Why, home, to be sure. 
What is the matter ? 

Bunyan. Home ?-—Crocodile ! 
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Apollyon. How now? Are you aftaid 
— thing? De you doubt my hon- 
eur 


Bunyan. Leave me, thou blasted 
list! thou brimstone-feoted uey 
of darkness !—Leave me }—Or if thou 
wilt have a close grapple, come on, 
and do thy worst. 

Apollyon. apicc — spirit, Mr 
Bunyan. After our fatigue, you 
— ready for a tft with me as if 
you had newly come from church. 

w nigh 


then, sweetheart: here is 
for you. 
( wrestle. A loud 
ts heard at the barn door. 


Parson. ( Without.) Hollo! Within 
there ! So Se — 
an. ( Wrestling hard.) Down, 
power of evil ! 
_Apoligon. I'll make you pant, Mr 


Parson. ( Without.) Is the knave 
— escape? What noise is 


—twenty ple 
Parson. O Lord! where is my book 
of exorcisms ? 


is . Gripe hard, and stick to 
each ather, ^ 0. 
(Steals out, and locks the door 


upon them. 
Apollyon. He is gone, but you are 
as good. We have a rare night 
of it. 
— O Lord, have mercy upon 
me 


Scene VI. A Sequestered Valley. 


Bunyan. Sefe again. Miraculously 
have my legs performed their duty. 
Morning begins to dawn. Here is a 
little meadow, where the hay has been 
gathered into ricks; a spot of exceed- 
ing pleasantness for a weary man. 
Triumph, John Bunyan, triumph! 
Thou — foiled the Tempter, and 

itted thyself nobly; wherefore lie 
doni, sad repose in ce, Ye 
shining ones, who so oft in prisen 
have inspired my dreams, reward me 
new with a vision of the celestial city. 
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HUMOROUS DESCRIPTION OF BHIP- 
WRECK BY DRINK. 


From THomas HEYwoop's English 
Traveller. 


THIS —— and I 
Past x: just now by your next neighbour's 
ouse, 
Where, as they say, dwells one young Lionel, 
An unthrift youth : his father now at sea. 
— this night 
In dhe boleh taf eke brains 
à ing, all their brai 
Warm’d with the beat of wine, discourse 
was offer'd 
dign ri and storms st sea: when suddenly, 
Out of his giddy wildness, one conceives 
The room wherein they quaff"d to be a Pin. 
nace, 
Moving and 
Tobe the 


And to look out fer 

en the main-top, and discover. 

Climbs by the bed-post to the tester there, 

Reports a turbulent sea and tempest towards; 

And wills them, if they'Il save their ship 
and lives, 


To cast their lading over-board. At this 
All fall to work, and hoist into the street, 
As to the aca, what next came to their hand, 
Stools, tables, treseels, trenchers, bedstede, 


cups, 
Pots, plate, and glasses. Here a fellow 
es; 
They take him for the boatswain : one lies 


the floor, as if he swum for life: 
A third takes the base-viol for the cock-boat, 
Sits in the belly on't, Isbours, and rows; 
His oar, the stick with which the fidler plaid: - 
A fourth bestrides hisfellow, thinki toscape 
(As did Arion) on the dolphin's 
Still fumbling on a gittern.——The rude 
thultitude 


Watching without, and gaping for the 

Cast from the windows. went by th Nara 
about it ; 

The Constable is call'd to atone the broil; 

Which done, and hearing such a noise within 

Of eminent shipwreck, enters th' house, and 
finds them 

In this confusion : they adore his Staff, 

And think it Neptune's Trident; and that he 

Comes with his Tritons (so they call'd his 
Tihe à pease 

To calm the tempest and a the waves: 

And st this point we left them. 

— — 


THOUGHTS, FROM A WHIG, ON THE 
QUALIFICATIONS OF A SPEAKER OP. 
THE HOUSE OF 00MMONS. 


MR EDITOR, 
Tux vacancy which latdly ocourred in 
the office of Srzaxzx, gave TRE Coma 
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MONS an opportunity of exercising their 
high privilege of election, and may 

, with an excuse for submittin 
his humble notions of the talents an 
qualifications necessary to that office, 
a correspondent, who uses the plural 
number only because it is less hurtful 
to his ear than the singular. His views 
are amenable to controversy. And, 
while that stands fairly open, you are 
editorially exonerated giving cur- 
rency to sentiments which, individually, 
it is quite possible you could neither 
sanction nor admit. 

Towards the last Speaker we are ins 
clined to cherish nothing but that feel- 
ing of regret which is natural at part- 
ing with a name which had so long 
inet our eyes in the political journals, 
and a figure with which we were fami- 
liar in some of the most — 
moments of our lives. And vho tha 
has stepped into the House, even of 
very late years, pending a great debate, 
when the lamented Horner was to en- 

the affections of his opponents by 

iis candour and paramount regard to 
truth,—to excite their deference by 
his science,—and the attention 
ef all who heard him by his ** grave 
and forcible manner ;" or when Samuel 
Whitbread was to stand up as the vo- 
luntary, unhired representative of the 
human race, or the vindicator of the 
moral character of his country :-—who, 
that has witnessed such things, does 
not associate them with some of his 
better im ions? We recollect, 
with the veneration of youthful en- 
thusiasm, the temper of mind under 
which we used to visit the House in 
our earlier pilgrimages to London,— 
that land of promised glories and de- 
lights, which, though not found, or 
fleeting when found, we now value 
perhaps too highly, because the occu- 
pation of other ite, f as empty 
uite," prevent us from thinking of 
em as we could wish, or from trust- 
ing ourselves yet once more on the sea 
of their anxieties and enjoyments. 
Some good-natured member had told 
us that such and such a question was 
to come on, when certain men on both 
sides were to eee Away we hied, 
after a hasty dinner at some tavern 
in the — of Westminster, 
—panting with expectation,—feeling 
pur — im ce most immoderate- 
ly, inasmuch as all this din of . 
ation and trial of intellect seemed to 
be prepared for us,—end occupied with 
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€ thick-coming fancies” of the earlier 
feats of Fox and Sheridan, and the 
magic of Erskine. After passing the 
gross scrutiny of a fat and prn 

ous porter, ite the door of 
House of Lords, to whom the license 
and free awkwardness of our gait seem- 
ed no recommendation, we rushed up 
stairs at once into the gallery. There 
we commonly made shift to squeeze 
down as near a front seat as possible, 
at the of the toes, and to the 
endangerment of the powder and curls 
of some penurious bachelors, who had 
taken their places near the reporters, 
as a cheap way of spending the even- 
ing. The hour was six, or half-past ; 
the time, a summer’s evening, about 
the end of May; the House thin, 
quiet, and languid ;—the tender light 
breaking in from the large window 
looking to the Speaker’s garden, che- 
quered now and then by the chance- 
waving of the trees which shaded it, 
or a boat or two softly gliding past its 
surface on the silver Thames, which 
the fresh coolness of the evening seem- 
ed to have smoothed to ect calm- 
ness, that the rippling of the oars, or 
the motion of the boat, might mfke that 
stream appear as the creature of man, 
pani in, and meted in its very risings, 
or his use and pleasure. Ifa boat-race, 
as was not uncommon, happened to be 
going on, there passed the light wher- 
ries, with their -coloured rowers, 
their gay streamers, and their nicely 
—— on; while now and then 
e firing of a gun, or a cheerful huz- 
za, annaed the success of the hap- 
py victor. Within sat the Speaker ; 
a few straggling members passing to 
and fro, or seated by sixes and sevens 
on the bench ; with Mr 
Bankes - among them,—very much 
busied in person, and spparendiy much 
were read» 


i v inae am, resolving that he 
Fer leave the chair—en nd then slip- 
ping easily down on the nearest seat 
of the treasury bench, while Mr 
Bankes took his place at the table— 
and the House resolved itself into a 
committee—and the bil was read a 
second time. Thus passed the hour 
till the tug of war came, and some of 
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the master. spirits of our isle :—But 
we can go no farther.— All we can say 
is,——we now look back on those occa- 
sions as some of the happiest of our 
lives, and should have but little self- 
esteem could we be shamed out of the 
remembrance of them by the raillery 
of wiser heads.— There Mr Abbotts 
voice was always to be heard ; and his 
still and calm formality, with his un- 
der-tones of moderated, and some- 
times, we have no doubt, tedious and 
unwilli ignity, soothed down our 
spirits from the rack of excitement to 
which the mighty themes and mighty 
cry ep screwed them. To be 
serious, office is highly respectable, 
and Mr Abbott did d disgrace it. 
For our parts, we never felt the slight- 
est emotion of di , nor waxed 
from the chilling dignity and severe 
abstraction with which he struck our 


gers will withdraw." On these occa- 
sions, or when he vociferated '* Or- 
der! order! at the bar!" with more 
than usual vehemence, we have, for 
the moment, given way to a rebellious 


Mr Abbott's honourable labours are 
over. By the favour of his sovereign, 
and with the approbation of that 
House at whose councils he so | 

ided, he has been raised wi 
to the titled bench of nobility ; 
and to this reward of merit, the voice 

of the people throughout the count 

has responded. A new Speaker fi 
his place with proper dignity and dis- 
cretion, with promises of a kindred 
excellence, and with the private confi- 
dence and regard of men on both sides of 
the House. But a general election is 
at hand. "The next House, at its first 
meeting, must of new have recourse to 
the august and truly English cere- 
mony of choosing a Speaker. He 
must originate from the solemy and 
unquestionable suffrage of the greatest 
tive assembly on earth, and re- 
eeive the sanp and sanction of his 
dignity from the sovereign magistrate 
ofa state which has vid thie forms of 
liberal government longer than any 
other since the Christian era. A little 
time may therefore not be wasted in 
taking a simple estimate and rapid 
glance of those qualities, which, at 
this time of day, the people of Eng- 
land may not unnaturally expect to 
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find in that man who is afterwards to 
preside in that assembly, which is the 
organ of their rights, and the deposi- 
tary of their interests. 

'The House of Commons is the prac- 
tical medium, provided by the civil 
— of — — the 

popular usiasm on the one 
hand. and tbe dull, inert, and fruitless 
try of mere noble rank, high 
, and ministerial presumption, on 
rupe en 2 > 
one o ew remaining ones 
which have a uii of republicanism 
ingly to the guod old stif days of 
ingly to sti ys 0 
Cromwell, Vane, and Bradshawe ; 
when Marvell was member for Hull, 
with John Hambden ; and when Mil- 
ton was Latin Secretary to the Parlia- 
ment: or, a little er back, when 
May wrote its history, fresh from Lu- 
can,* but not with the spirit of Mr 
Southey. 

By a beautiful fiction of our consti- 
tutional law, though the king has the 
prerogative of peace and war, under 
the advice of ministers responsible 
with their lives and fortunes for what 
they advise, the Parliament can refuse 
the supplies, and thus put a stop to 
the wildest designs of the most high- 
souled monareh. The Speaker is the 
organ by which that House makes 
known to the Sovereign, personally, 
its wishes and determinations. He is 
to guide debate in an assembly, where, 
if is any thing like an high spirit 
of honour, a vehement pursuit of 
power and office, or any of those 
“ spirit-stirring” motives that agitate 
great minds, contentions may arise, 
which will require all the efforts of 
cool wisdom to moderate them. The 
Speaker is to decide on difficult ques- 
tions of form. He is to lay down the 
line of practice on those fe points 
of constitutional law, which will occur 
the more frequently, the more fully 
the House and the Speaker understand. 
and value their privileges as represen- 
tatives of an intelligent people. He is. 





* May translated Lucan in a rugged, 
stately, English verse, rather inbarmonious 
and trying to modern ears, but with much, 
of the stern impressiveness, and dark and 
forcible delineation of that poet of liberty. 
His History of the Parliament was called, 
by the truly great WARBURTON, ** an ex- 
traordinary , Written with great 
temper, sense, and spirit, and the qua- 
lities of a regular composition.” 
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to bear up all ascertained and accus- 
tomed privileges of the House against 
oversights of the ennobled legislature, 
the conflicting authority of courts of 
law, or the less tible and more 
untangible influence of the sovereign 


right understanding of liberty—on 
the reach and vigour of his capacity, 
«it depends whether he shall exon- 
erate himself well from a responsibili- 
ty which is almost awful. On the 
same grounds he may, under some 
happy conjuncture of cireumstances, 
i a spirit into the House, and 
give a character to its whole proceed~ 
He has to return ite thanks to 

those who have done eminent service 
to their country. His taste and liter- 
ture, therefore, are of some conse- 
quence. For the historian is guided, 
after aH, in n pope E br taste, 
turn of thought, spir. age, 
by those memorials of the national 
titude to the heroes who have 

t for it, or to the sages who 
have benefitted it, which are scattered 
the journals of its parliament. 

The Speaker will be a grave, stiff, 
slow rhan of precedent ; and, however 
wide his ‘of thought, or correct 
his own internal estimate of things, 


ties. Forms are the landmarks by 
which ——— have — ascer- 
teined and pable to the 

eral mind, after ya value had fen 


evinced padi D the happy generalize- 
tions of first thinkers, a reir exist- 


measures with prejudice, which they 
deemed necessary to the order of so- 
ciety,” and by which “ they imposed 
on the grossness of the popular under- 
standing by & sort of compromise be- 
tween" * fact ard right. So in all free 
states much depends on. forms, that, 
to ardent spirits, may appear cold, 
trifling, unseemly, and sometimes con- 
teraptible. 


* See '* Vindicim Gallice,” p. 302. 
2 


If a Speaker, however, pear 
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should, on great questions, hamper 
the House with a reference to 
dents not often acted on, or forms not 
essential to the constitutional efficacy 
of its proceedings,—he may lower the 
dignity of that House in the world, 
as Ee and — 
try m, ity eX» 
ins circimatroses, aad piede fc 
emergent exigencies. If he 

to be a man that has leaped into pub» 
bar,—with 


classical themes merely because they 
gre ancient, or for what ie ancient on« 
ly because it is classical ;——he may e~ 
vince a taste — as to — 
expression, genteel manners, a 
love of justice merely abstract ;—but his 


+ princess pr ing. He 
ill shew, on great occasions, a feeble- 
ness of in 

ness and neatness, rather 


than 
and force of allusion—ekways abeo 


is, a mode by which the rights 
be practically asserted. In par- 
are to be practi . In par- 
ulus condita nS e will 


igh ; : 
Wordsworth says, 

“To of which fear, 
And honour which they donot 


Not recollecting that, in the house of 
which he is the mouthpiece, there 
have been, and may be, credulous, 
wegk,.unserviceable, and subservient 
sort of men,—while, —— that 
is effected for the safety and character 
of the nation within its walls is sown, 
germinated, fructifled, and ri , by 
the courage, intellect, and i tion, 
which exist without. 

He should be a grave and discreet 
person ; and, if it be possible to unite 


such ualities, full of that 
warmth which eiciia and sustains the 
eloquence of generous n, and, 
when they are conjoined, makes the 
wise pliancy which wins mankind ap- 
a virtue. It is desirable, top, 
that he be fond, from early habit and 
subsequent conviction, of our old 
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Eupe writers, —crather tinetured 
with the — of their rich 
flowing style, w compasses, at 
once, so noah radical product of the 
essential thinking-principle with the 
poetry of eloquence and the language 
of imagination. In this way he may 
be able to quote from the best of them, 
and sometimes from a source whence 
it is least ex , Such a passage 
as Mr Horner once quoted from Sir 
Robert Cotton, and of which he strik- 
ingly said, “‘ the language is simple, 
but, in my mind, pregnant with wis- 
dom.” * oe a sort pi taste D 
learning he join a love of poli- 
tical science, as 2 treats of ong ae 
latively to his m dignity, an 8 
down ihe ights and duction, of disen: 
ship,—together with a full apprecia- 
tion of the doctrines of political eco- 
nomy—their application, results, and 
extension. 

The Speaker is commonly, as he 
ought to be, a lawyer. The study of 
the law of England, taken fully, is it- 
self as wide as the stretch of the most 
retentive memory, and fully calculated 
to try the most strenuous capacity for 
attentive application. To excel in it 
requires ex i ifts and pro- 
pensities, The forms and 
of Parliament themselves, might well 
employ the study of an ordinery life. 
Before a wr ry at all — to 

ve gained the vantage-ground of 
such — his character cuit have 
been insensibly formed. It is ten to 
one, therefore, if, at middle life, he 
sits down, with these acquirements 
secured, any thing like a finished man. 
He may have much knowledge, and 
some ess of idea, with minute 
acuteness and tactual penetration of 
habit, and yet have none of that deep- 
toned, yet well harmonized, affection, 
—that easy play of fancy,—that ex- 
citability. of imagination,—or that 
taste for the beautiful in nature, and 
the purely commendable in action ; 
without which no man can be said to 
bave a character fully intellectual. 
Without some of these, however, nei- 
ther his classical associations, nor his 
knowledge of law, nor his acquaint- 


œ ** It is not by the ends of wit, or by the 
shifts of devices, that you can defray the 
of a menarchy—but by and 
courses.” —BUuURLEIGH, as cited by 
Sir Robert Cotton. 
Vor. III. 
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ance with precedents, nor his love and 
even pride of his office, can make a 
finished Speaker. Without something, 
at least, of what we have endeavoured 
to delineate, he will, after all 
knowledge, appear but a third or 
fourth rate man. He will be feeble, 
dry, and unproductive,—not keeping 
pace with the knowledge of his time, 
—and not fitted to comprehend those 
alterations of public opinion, or to fall 
in with those changes in the face of 
establishments which it is the business 
of a masculine intellect not to wonder 
at, but to grapple with and to under- 
stand. Ever since Montesquieu ob- 
served, when speaking of the English 
constitution, (in reference to Taci- 
tus, de moribus Germanorum, ) “ on 
verra que c'est de'ux que les Anglois 
ont tiré l'idee de leur gouvernement 
teuer p ; ce beau systeme a été trouvé 
s les bois,"—it has been fashion- 
able to add the study of legal anti- 
quity to an admiration of our consti- 
tutionalliberties. But it is something 
essential to the nature of liberty that, 
while it does not run riot at every 
ignis fatuus of fancied improvement, 
it is not to be stagnant, or unenlarge- 
able on the grounds of reason and ex- 


ts pediency ;—of reason which makes 


expediency—and of expediency which 
ives a sanction to reason. Nor, is 
t progressive liberty which suits 
advances in knowledge and changes of 
E to be meted out, or withheld, 
according to ancient authorities, taken 
from times remote, and not at all like 
the present in form and spirit. For 
this last, it is enough to say, that such 
authorities are inapplicable. And, at 
all events, the mind which too much 
uses them, is likely to degenerate into 
that most unphilosophical habit—the 
idola specus. ` 
The Speaker should be a man above 
the enticements of high rank. It is 
customary to confer the peerage on a 
Speaker who has served in several 
Parliaments, and ends his public life 
in that capacity. But it is not be- 
fitting the dignity of this high office, 
that he who holds it should enlist 
himself with the high-flown aristo- 
cracy and the Crown against the 
people. He t to be as seldom as 
ible found a guest at the table of 
is prince, or pressing forward at le- 
vees, or countenancing projects for 
addresses of Mis E ere 
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should, in short, be no ** glances and 
oglings," (to use Mr Burke's phrase,) 
for favour and confidence from illus- 
trious personages. In such a case, 
the Speaker would sink into the con- 
dition of a first-rate Lord of the Bed- 
chamber. He might come at last, un- 
consciously to sacrifice that independ- 
ence and high-mindedness essential 
to his office, to an homage which in 
other men might be even praise- wor- 
thy, but in him fatal. It is now a trite 
remark of politicians, that, ever since 
the French Revolution and those po- 
pular excitements to which it gave rise 
in this country, there has been a strong 
tendency, among the holders of office, 
however independent of the Crown, 
de fucto, and among those whose pro- 
perty or birth is such as to give them 
the peculiar feelings of a class,—to 
support what is called the dignity of 
the Crown against popular encroach- 
ment. But, it is not trite to bear this 
in mind,—to watch its tendency,—and 
to grasp it under the changing forms 
which it assumes as the false guise of 
its pu : 

Of late years, the most important 
labour of the Speaker has been saved 
in & Committee of Finance, of which 
some experienced member is the per- 
manent chairman. For all this, how- 
ever, the Speaker should add to his 
other acquirements a thorough know- 
ledge of the nature and extent of our 
financialresources. Political economy 
will make him familiar with the origin 
of public wealth,—the media in which 
it exists freely and securely,—and the 
means by which it is dilapidated or 
upheld. His own industry will do 
the rest. And he must have laid his 
hand on all the pages of our volumi- 
nous statute-book—from themonopoly- 
breakings of Elizabeth, and the blun- 
ders of Cecil, down to the better under- 
stood freedom, but not much better 
practice, of George III. and the pre- 
tensions of Pitt. He must know the 
origin and motives of our laws,—the 
rise and history of our alliances,—and 
the nature and progress of our Fund- 
ing System. 

To sum up all in a few words:— 
The Speaker of the House of Commons 
should have a large acquaintance with 
the whole frame of our government— 
and be thoroughly conversant with 
the forms and precedents of Parlia- 
ment. His knowledge, in fact, dught 
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to be so deep and various as to re- 
quire, in order that it may be rightly 
balanced and safely directed, —a mind 
of an higher cest than even our higher 
gownsmen and highest benchmen,— 
& penetration that can assist him in . 
difficult pies vri Dee a ready 
self-possession that can put on, almost 
insensibly, the armour of prudence 
on instantaneous emergencies,—and a 
temper not to be hurt in * the strife 
of little tongues,"—a temper more 
bland than facile, but rather easil 
pliant than obstinately firm, — wit 
enough of the respectable quality of 
firmness to make its exertions regard- 
ed, and its sacrifices valued. 

I am afraid that I have fallen into 
two faults in this discussion about a 
Speaker's qualifications, —lengthiness 
and eee of exaction. But, 
something like an approximation to 
this offered standard is what the state 
of our country and the tone of the ge- 
neral mind require. H. A. 


—Á lia — 


THE CRANIOLOGIST'8 REVIEW. 


[Ours friend Doctor Ulrick Sternstare, 
a learned German, ‘how residing here, has 
undertaken to supply us with s course of 
scientific criticiams upon the organization of 
such individuals as he may Judge worthy of 
attention. This is no jest. e Doctor is 
& most persevering observer of nature, and 
has long turned his thoughts to the con- 
sideration of the physical structure of man- 
kind. He therefore now steps forward, 
pregnant with matter, and elated with con- 
scious knowledge, and assumes the dignity 
of a reviewer, meaning to wield the iron 
sceptre ef oriticism with no lenient hand. 
The Doctor intends to lay the axe to the 
root of the tree, and to examine, not the 
productions of the brain, but the brain itself. 
The review will be conducted with an im- 


partiality inaccessible to political prej $ 
and the thick vest sh Pf hair neither 
disguise praity, nor shelter stupidity. He 
will also occasionally analyse works of art.] 
No I. 
Napoleon's Head. 


Nature seems to have bestowed much 
pains upon this individual. His or- 
ganization is massive, and his cerebral 
parts largely developed in almost all 
directions. No region of his brain 
has been starved, and I am inclined, 
after a careful examination of those 
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busts and portraits taken in his earlier 
years, to believe that his head has 
continued growing during the greater 
part of his life. His figure is small ; 
and the struggles in which he has 
been engaged must have tbrown the 
blood well into his head, which, oc- 
curring frequently, never fails to 
strengthen and fertilize a brain natur- 
ally well constituted. I am at a loss 
to which of the temperaments, or 
compounds of temperaments, to refer 
him ; but it is evident that his ner- 
vous system is of the best quality, and 
his sensations, volitions, and intellec- 
tual movements, all of them intense. 

I have remarked that his brain is 
largely developed in most directions, 
but I do not mean to say that it is 
developed in proportions exactly equal. 
The upper back part of the head, which 
is the seat of the personal feelings, is 
perhaps rather too powerful for the 
anterior and middle parts. I shall 
consider the different regions in their 


rder. 

In his forehead we find an ample 
space, but no remarkable preponder- 
ant organ. The whole is smooth and 
continuous. The organs of locality, 
useful in military tactics, stand out a 
little. The organs of causality, obser- 
vation, and comparison, are sufficient 
to have made him a philosopher of no 
common class, if the back part of his 
head had not pushed him into active 
life. The organ of imagination seems 
to be largely developed, perhaps too 
much for an active politician and war- 
rior. Hence his fondness for Ossian, 
his love of what was gigantic and as- 
tonishing, and the fanciful nature of 
some of his projects. In the top part 
of the forehead, there seem to be in- 
dications of clemency ; but these, we 
shall afterwards see, are balanced by 
another organ. He never had the 
graciousness nor urbane good-nature 
of Julius Cesar. In speaking of this 
region, I shall not scruple to examine 
his nose, which, although it contains 
no brain, is intimately connected with 
the parts above it. Napoleon’s nose 
is of a good boney and solid structure, 
so that it has the precision of outline 
remarkable in Greek heads. Even 
the flesh parts have that squarencss 
about them which denotes an energetic 
character. If his nose had been a little 
broader and larger at the root, it would 
have given his countenance an opener 
and more dignified look. His teeth, 
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it is said, are arly set. , The low- 
er parts of his face indicate muscular 
vigour. 

The side parts of his head are large. 
The organs of circumspection, cun- 
ning, and ferocity, exhibit a develope- 
ment perhaps too much for a great 
character; although the two former 
have been very useful to him in his 
political career. The organ of feroci- 
ty above the ear, is the one which I 
spoke of as counteracting clemency. 

In the lower back part of his head, 
we find the cerebellum sizeable, but 
notremarkable. The organ of physical 
courage is also of modes dimen- 
sions ; and I think that the cour 
which he possesses is rather the result 
of resolution than of combativeness. 
One of his followers said he was brave 
only in success ; and, if this be true, 
it must be because success lays the or- 
gan of circumspection asleep, but dif- 
ficulties and hazards call it again into 
On the whole, after consider- 
ing his three organs of combativeness, 
cir tion, and resolution (which 
last in him is large), I am inclined to 
think, that Bonaparte has sufficient 
personal bravery to perform, on all 
occasions, the office of a good general. 

In the upper back part of his head, 
we find an excessive expansion of self- 
love in the middle, and the love of 
glory at the sides. The organ of will 
or resolution forms the highest point in 
his head. Advancing from this point 
towards the forehead, we perceive that 
flatness mentioned by Mr Warden in 
his Letters from St Helena. This is 
occasioned by the imperfect develope- 
ment of the organ of veneration, and 
by the largeness of the lateral and pos- 
terior organs which surround the table 
upon the top of his head. 

Thus we see that this extraordinary 
man, although deficient in some things 
necessary to form a good character, 
wants nothing to make him an able one, 
except, perhaps, a greater command ov- 
er his passions. He is so amply pro- 
vided with faculties, that, in politics, 
he was like Briareus playing at the 
ball with an hundr.d hands, and sel- 
dom missed an opportunity of improv- 
ing his fortune. He has more sense 
than was possessed either by Alexan- 
der or Charles of Sweden. I think 
him a more amiable character than 
that vile toad Frederick of Prussia, 
who had no moral faculties on the top 
of his head ; and he will stand a com- 
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ison with every conqueror, except 
alius Cesar, lo perhaps deserved 
better to be loved than any other per- 
son guilty of an equal proportion of 
mischief. 


— — 


THOUGHTS CONCERNING TYTHES; 
WITH ANSWERS TO QUERIES ON 
THAT SUBJECT, LATELY CIRCULAT- 
ED IN SCOTLAND BY A MEMBER OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


MR EDITOR, 

Tue payment of tythes to ecclesiasti- 
cal persons, and for charitable pur- 
poses, was a burden long severely felt 
by almost every nation in Europe. 
Whilst this ancient tax was levied in 
kind, that is, in a certain share of the 
produce of land, it wasevidently attend- 
ed with numerous inconveniences both 
to the payer and the receiver. Hence 
a commutation d nu — into a 
money payment has taken , upon 
one pricepi or other, in Ra every 
country of Europe; and except in 
England, and perhaps in Spain and 
Portugal, the tax is not now levied ac- 
cording to the principles upon which 
it was originally established. 

The arrangement made in Scotland 
concerning tythes, during the reign of 
Charles I., is so well known, that it 
need not at this time be illustrated. 
Suffice it to say, that by substituting 
a certain part of the rent in lieu of 
tythe, strict justice was not only done 
to the parties concerned, but the full- 
est opportunity was thereby gained for 
making future improvements ; seeing 
that the fruits of these improvements 
could not afterwards be taxed, or made 
liable for tythe, as would otherwise 
have happened, had the arrangement 
in question remained uncxecuted. To 
the law for regulating tythes, may the 
uncommon improvements which have 
taken place in Scotland be chiefly at- 
tributed. In fact, no barren country 
can be improved under the tythe sys- 
tem, for 10 per cent. of its produce far 
exceeds the amount of any profit which 
can thereby be derived. Of this our 
southern neighbours are now fully sen- 
sible ; hence, in every bill for the di- 
vision of waste land, an exoneration 
from tythe is always a prominent fea- 
ture; and the commutation in lieu of 
tythe, is a certain share of the land to 
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the tythe-holder, whether he is an ec- 
clesiastic or a lay impropriator. 

But though in the division of com- 
mon waste land, where in every case 
a particular act of the legislature is re- 
quired to sanction the measure, a com- 
pensation for tythe may be easily ad- 
justed, it seems quite impracticable 
to make any arrangement which can 
free the land held in severalty from 
that burden, unless the legislature is 
pleased to pass a general act, which 
can apply to the whole kingdom. Why 
a measure of such importance has been 
so long neglected is not easily accounted 
for; though it is quite plain that the 
country cannot beimproved tothe height 
of which it is capable before such an 
act is passed. A tythe of 10 per cent. 
upon produce, though apparently an 
equal tax, is in fact the most unequal 
burden that can be imposed. It might 
easily be shown, were this the proper 
place, that a tenth of the produce of 
inferior soils falls as heavy upon the 
occupier as if three-tenths were exact- 
ed from soils of a different description ; 
that is, when the disposeable produce 
from each is fairly estimated. 

I have some reasons for believing, 
that circumstances, such as these men- 
tioned, are now operating amongst our 
southern neighbours, and that a strong 
desire will soon ap to have tythes 
bettled and arranged in a way that may 
prevent the improvement of the coun- 
try from being obstructed by this tax. 
To me there seems no di tyin pre- 
paring an equitable arrangement, pro- 
vided the business was taken up by 
those who alone possess sufficient in- 
fluence to carry it through the legisla- 
ture with success. Were a certain pro- 
portion of rent, say one sixth, to be 
taken at all times in lieu of tythes, this 
would at once secure the interest of all 
parties. According to this plan, the 
tythe-holder would receive his s 
of every advantage which might arise 
from the growing prosperity of the 
country. The proprietors of land 
would be permitted to receive the full 
value of their respective properties—a 
circumstance which cannot take place 
so long as tythes are drawn in kind, 
or paid for in age agreeably to an 
annual valuation. The tenantry would 
be secured in the quiet and peaceable 
possession of the lands in their occupa- 
tion, whilst the whole manure would 
be kept upon the premises, to the 
great benefit of the soil from which it 
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was In short, all the trouble and earried inte exeention, in the reign 
and discontent which hitherto has ac- of Charles I. At the same time, it is 


companied an exaction in kind, would 
speedily be removed, as the agricul- 
turist would thereby be enabled to im- 
prove his lands in the most approved 
manner, without being subjected to a 
tax, the extent of which was in direct 
proportion to his industry and abili- 
ties. 


With this, I take the liberty of 
transmitting some queries, lately cir- 
culated by the ademi who made 
the inquiries about the system for 


supporting the poor in this country, 
which were presented in your last 
Number, together with a copy of m 
answers to these queries, upon whic 
a few alterations have since been made. 
These may be inserted in your Maga- 
zine, provided they are thought wor- 
thy of that notice. 

i A PoriTicAL ECONOMIST. 





Queries concerning the Tythe System 
of Scotland, with Answers, transmit- 
ted to a Member of Parliament, by 
whom the Queries were circulated. 


Query 1st. Dip any change take 
place, in the matter of tythes, at the 
period of the Reformation in Scotland 
—and what ? 

Answer. It does not appear that any 
change took place in the tythe system 
of Scotland at the period of the Re- 
formation, except — — 
to the s by whom es were 
collected. — Before, the — 
tythes, almost in every case, belong- 
ed to ecclesiastical persons, such as 
Bishops, Deans, Parsons, Abbots, and 
other heads of religious houses; but 
after that era, the greater part of them 
were granted by the Crown to Lay- 
men, then generally called ** Loras 

a 


or ERECTION,” aracter precisely 
the same with that of Lay-impropria- 
tors in England. These of 


Erection being seldom able to collect 
the tythes themselves, farmed them 
out to others, by whom they were le- 
vied with much greater severity than 
was formerly exercised by the church- 
men. In short, the.change of admi- 
nistration of tythes which took place 
in consequence of the Reformation, 
was, in the first place, more hostile 
than advantageous to the public in- 


terest. Of course, the complaints of therein 


the payers paved the way to that set- 
tlement which was afterwards framed, 


not unlikely that the strong desire 
manifested by the Crown to have a 
share of the tythes served chiefly to 
bring about a settlement of that an- 
cient burden upon a permanent and 
solid footing. But be that as it may 
it is quite clear, that during the period 
in question, that is, from 1560 to 1633, 
the landholders in Scotland, who were 
not in possession of tythes, considered 
the exactions of the titulars, or Lords 
of Erection, as grievous and oppressive 
in the highest degree. 

Q. 2d. At what period did the pre- 
E t — of — —— for money 
take place? and have progressive mo- 
difications been fesorted to? 

A. The period when the settlement 
was completed was 1633; though 
steps had been taken for several years 
before to bring about an arrangement. 
The — concerned having submit- 
ted the whole business to the King, it 
was finally determined by him, that 
one-fifth of the rent, after deducting 
the value of recent improvements, 
should be considered as the amount of 
tythe, which certainly was a fair and 
equitable principle. The value of the 
tythe being thus ascertained, the land- 
holder had an option of purchasing the 
property thereof at nine years amount 
of its proven value; and in this way 
the greatest part of Scottish tythe soon 
became the property of the several 
owners of land, from whom it was 
formerly exacted. Some circumstances 
however occurred, which long prevent- 
ed the full benefit of this settlement 
from being realized ; and though it is 
believed the whole tythes of Scotland 
were in a few years valued, yet, from 
the Scottish records being carried away 
by Cromwell, and the burning of the 
T'eind Office in 1701, there is cause to 
presume that the greater part of the 

iginal valuations were at these pe- 
riods lost or destroyed. Under these 
circumstances fresh valuations are not 
uncommon, and when these occur, 
the same principle is adhered to as was 
acted upon at the outset, that is, one- 
fifth of the rental is substituted for 
Pina Hence des — of tythe 

very un y upon the proprie- 
tor of land in Scotland, though the oc- 
cupiers or farmers of land are not 
in interested in the slightest de- 
gree. The proprietors who fortunately 
possess their original valuations, are 
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much better off than those who have 
recently caused their tythes to be valu- 
ed. Most of the original valuations 
are already exhausted, and of course, 
the burden of augmentations falls much 
heavier upon proprietors whose tythes 
have been lately valued, than upon 
those who are possessed of the first 
valuations. In no case, however, can 
stipend exceed the amount of free 
y es, and in numerous instances it 

oes not amount to one half of it, the 
balance remaining with the proprietor 
as a fresh fund for a future augmenta- 
tion. The proprietors of land may 
have some cause to complain of the 
Scottish tythe system, as they, in the 
first instance, were obliged to buy their 
tythes from the Titular, or Lords of 

rection, at nine years’ purchase of 
their proven value, and are now sub- 
jected to pay the whole of that value 
to the clergyman, provided the court 
of tythes or teinds in Scotland con- 
siders an augmentation of stipend to 
that extent as expedient and necessary. 
To the cultivator of land, or, in other 
words, to the improvement of the 
country, these things, however, are 
not of the slightest prejudice. Hence 
& rapid progress in agricultural im- 
provement, for a century back, has tak- 
en place in every quarter of Scotland, 
which could not possibly have occur- 
red, had tythe in kind, or its value in 
money, according to annual valuations, 
been paid by the occupiers. 

Q. 3d. In what manner wss the 
eommutation effected ? Did the Kirk 
resist ? 

T The ———— or, pr pr 

S ing, the lation of tythe 
dad took place in 1633, M the 
way already described, though it was 
many years after before it could be 
carried completely into execution. The 
Kirk did not resist, because, in point 
of fact, its members, with the excep- 
tion of a few Bishops, were not in pos- 
session of the tythes when the sub- 
mission was made to King Charles. 
By the decreet arbitral afterwards pro- 
nounced, it is believed, the Kirk was 
very much benefited, for it secured 
ccr clergyman in a competent sti- 
pen , 80 far as the teinds or tythes in 
is parish were sufficient for that pur- 
In short, a provision far more 

beral than allowed to the Presbyte- 
rian clergy at any former period was 
at that time bestowed upon them—ea 
provision far exceeding what is given 
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to the cl of England ; for though 
the dignitaries of i that church pas 
amply provisioned, it is well known 
that the great majority of those who 
bear the heat and burden of the da 

are by no means favourably dealt 


with. 

Q. 4th. Have the landholders of 
Scotland derived advantage” from the 
regulation of the tythe system ? 

A. It is difficult to answer this 
query in such terms as may be appli- 
cable to the country at large. Suffice 
it to say, that in general cases, had 
tythe, as formerly paid, been conti- 
nued, its amount or value at this day 
might safely be estimated at six times 
of what is actually paid to the cler 
of the country. But then it must 
held in view, that the tythes were 
originally purchased from tbe titulars 
or lay-impropriators, and that nine 
years purchase-money was paid for 
them, which probably at the time was 
their full value, as land then sold at 
twelve years’ purchase, whilst the in- 
terest of money was not less than eight 
per cent. Now, holding all these cir- 
cumstances in view, and taking into 
consideration that a considerable ex- 
pense, and not a little trouble, were 
— m the — of — it 

ikely will a , that any advantage 

i à by the landholders af Scotland 

om regulating the tythe system, has 
chiefly arisen from the improvements 
which in consequence were afterwards 
introduced, and the alteration which 
has since taken place in the value of 
money, as a good part of the tythe 
was valued according to the monied 
payments made to the titulars or their 
tacksmen. 

Q. 5th. What is the general rate of 
clerical stipends in country parishes, 
independently of the manse an glebe? 
and what may be the differences be- 
tween town and country stipends ? 

A. As the stipends of the clergy are 
in most cases paid in grain, or, in 
other words, paid in money ups: 
to the annual fiars of grain in ea 
county, it is not easy to say what may 
be their amount communibus annis. 
Perhaps they may be estimated, inde- 
pendently of glebe, house, and garden, 
at something more than £200 per 
annum upon an aversge, though in 
many instances they amount to double 
that sum. In no case can a stipend 
be less than £150, because, in parishes 
where the stipend is less, and no funds 
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remain for an augmentation, a parlia- 
mentary provision is made in 
of the incumbent, which secures him 
the amount of stipend above mention- 
ed. It is only of * that the stipends 
in towns have been greater than those 
in country parishes, the former being 
usually paid in money, whilst the 
greatest part of the other was paid in 
grain; therefore, whilst the market 
prices were high, the country clergy- 
man, generally speaking, was in the 
most comfortable situation. , 

Q. 6th. What is the common ex- 
tent of the glebe land, and the general 
estimated value to the clergyman? 

A. The legal size of a glebe is four 
Scots acres; and if a grass glebe, suf- 
ficient to pasture a horse or cow, is 
not annexed, a certain sum, to be Tuo 
by the heritors of the parish, was fixed 
by the Parliament of Scotland to make 
up the deficiency. In numerous in- 
stances the arable glebe exceeds four 
acres; and perhaps the average of 
plebes may consist of five acres of the 

land in the parish to which the 
glebe belongs. In some cases, the 
glebe extends to seven acres, but this 
rarely happens. The value of a glebe 
aay be from £15 to £40, according to 
circumstances. 

Q. 7th. What may be the general 
average of country parishes, in regard 
to population and extent? 

A. Country parishes differ far more 
with regard to extent and population 
than to stipend. In the lowland dis- 
tricts the extent may be from 3,000 
to 7,000 acres, and the population 
from 500 to 1800 souls. In the high- 


land districts the extent is from 10,000. 


to 50,000 acres, and the V aids 

depends very much upon the system 

of management that is followed 1n the 
ish 


Q. 8th. What may be the propor- 
tion between Dissenting Meetings and 
the Kirk, exclusive of Episcopal and 
Roman Catholic chapels ? 

A. It is believed that three-fourths 
of the people in Scotland are steady 
adherents of the Kirk, and that fully 
one half of those who dissent from it 
are more strict Presbyterians than even 
those who adhere to the Kirk. The 
number of Episcopalians and Roman 
Catholics is so trifling that no notice 
shall be taken of them. 

Q. 9th. Are the sects of Methodists 
increasing—and from what cause ? 

A The sect of Methodists is not in- 
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creasing in Scotland. In point of fact, 


half that sect never had such a — 


the country as to make its num 
an object of inquiry. 

Q. 10th. Is there a sufficient supply 
of candidates for Kirk preferment—or 
does the moderate rate of stipend 
operate as a check? - 

A. There is always a sufficient sup- 
ply of candidates for kirk preferment ; 
indeed the number of candidates far 
exceeds the demand. As the rate of 
stipends cannot be considered as mo- 
derate, no check arises from that cir- 
cumstance to the supply of candidates. 

Q. 11th. In the ordinary course of 
things, do not the established clergy 
live on the best terms with their par- 
ishioners ? 

A. In almost every case the esta- 
blished clergy live on good terms with 
their parishioners. Not having tythes 
to draw from them, any cause of dif- 
ference can seldom arise. Perhaps, in 
no line can a man pass through life 
more comfortably and agreeably than 
he who fills the office of a country 
clergyman. 
Q. 12th. Is it likely that farmers in 
Scotland could be persuaded to pay a 
tenth of their produce for church 
tythes—and would they not consider 
such a regulation as highly discourag- 
ing to industry and enterprise? 

A. The farmers of Scotland could 
not be persuaded, by any influence 
whatever, to pay tythe in kind; and 
every one of them would consider a 
measure of that nature as highly dis- 
couraging to his industry and enter- 
prise. But, independent of these cir- 
cumstances, the trouble and vexation 
occasioned by an exaction in kind, is 
sufficient to show the impolicy and 
absurdity of continuing a burden 
merely because it originated in the 
days of us ignorance, when 
such a thing as the circulating me- 
dium was almost unknown—when 
any trade betwixt man and man was 
chiefly carried on by bartering one 
article for another—end when society 
was in such a state that ecclesiastics 
and other stipendiaries must either 
have been paid in the produce of the 
soil, or have remained without any 
public support. But now, when these 
circumstances are wholly changed, the 
pe of former times ought to be 

eparted from, especially as it may be 
done without injury to any one, and 
to the great benefit of the public. 
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OF THE ARISTOPHANIC COMEDY. 


Tats ia a species of composition which 
no modern writer seems to have at- 
tempted to revive. Although it was 
among the earliest inventions of the 
Greeks, and was afterwards superseded 
by what they considered as a more re- 
fined species of comedy, it is by no 
means — — = 
the contrary, highly philosophical, an 
acraccatly wel adapted to please cul- 
tivated minds. 

The distinctive principle of the Ar- 
istophanic comedy is not its personali- 
ty, but its practice of investing general 
ideas, in appropriate visible forms, and 
turning them into dramatis persone. 
Tt has often been remarked, that alle- 
gorica] personages are cold, and excite 
ittle sympathy, 
we keep the allegory in view, we are 
reminded that they are not real. This, 
however, is no ment against the 
e com Ye we does not 
a to ours ies and passions. 
It ls addressed to the understanding ; 
its true object being reflection and 
pem and the diversion produced 

y the play of general ideas, under 
their dramatic garb. ry, al- 
though unfavourable to sentiment, is 
well suited to the —— of pleasant- 

; which can hardly bring general 
ideas into collision, unless by giving 
them a local habitation and a name. 
If Swift's Tale of a Tub had been 
written in the form of a drama, it 
would have been a modern specimen 
of Aristophanic comedy. 

To relish this species of composition, 
an audience sould require to be acute, 
observative, and susceptible of pleasant- 
ry, inahigh degree, and at the same time 
much, interested in, and familiar with, 
the subjects handled in the piece. All 
these requisites were found among the 
Greeks ; but it is questionable whether 
they can be found among modern na- 
tions. Madame de Stael, in speaking 
of this subject, observes, that modern 
nations, from the nature of their in- 
stitutions, are not sufficiently habitu- 
ated to contemplate bodies of men en 
masse ; meaning, that when we think 
of the interests, passions, and opinions 
of particular classes, we do not con- 
ceive these classes, under any visible 
form, capable of being brought upon 
the stage. A lively imagination, how- 
ever, might surely remedy this defect, 
and furnish us with personifications, 
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more amusing and characteristic, than 
any exhibitions which popular insti- 
tutions, addressed to the senses, can 
furnish. As, in this ies of come- 
dy, the expression of the countenance 
would be of secondary importance, 
masks of the boldest and most fanciful 
construction might be used, which 
would serve to denote the characteris- 
tics of the person who wore them ; and 
an excellent source of pleasantry might 
also be found in their dresses. The 
political ies of England, and the 
views and characteristics of the differ- 
ent classes who com them, would 
form a subject for an Aristophan- 
ic comedy, provided it was handled in 
a manner somewhat philosophical, and 
not allowed to sink into the tone of 
vulgar political squibs. Each class 
ight be d under the form 
of an individual, with the appropriate 
dress, langusge, and manners, boldly 
caricatured ; and the plot of the play 
might turn upon the solution of their 
contentions. A play of this descrip- 
tion, however, could not be sufficient- 
ly impartial to save it from being con- 
emned and overset, either by one 
party or another. 
P Aristophanes reni bd of Js onm 
ities of pagan theo to heighten 
the burlesque of his pieces, and was 
scarcely blameable for doing so; but 
in modern times, even the opinions of 
fanatics, who view Christianity through 
a perverted medium, are perhaps an 
unfit subject for the stage. The Tale 
of a Tub does not relate so much to 
the Christian revelation as to the tem- 
poral conduct of the different sects of 
Christians. 

Professions are no longer sufficiently 
pedantic and narrow-minded to an- 
swer the purposes of the Aristophanic 
comedy. Their tive character- 
istics and prepossessions have been so 
much obliterated by the diffusion of 
knowledge, that there would no lo 
be any diversion in bringing them in- 
to — ean maak aad become 
too knowing with regard to the point 
of view from which others conteraplaté 
them, there is an end to comedy, which 
founds its choicest scenes upon a mu- 
tual ignorance rb sentiments and feel- 
ings, and upon that unsuspecting stea- 
dices of wie love, natural to minds 
which have remained hoodwinked 
within their own peculiar sphere. 

The principal objection which oc- 
curs against the Aristophanic species 
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of comedy is, that philosophical plea- 
santries and satires would not gain so 
much as ordinary dramas do from 
being acted. Sentiment and passion 
acquire a new warmth and interest in 
the person of a good actor; and his 
looks and gestures take an irresistible 
hold of our sympathies; but every 
one must have observed, that mere re- 
partees or reflections, when they are 
once known by rote, fall very coldly 
from the stage, because they are little 
improved by looks or gestures. A good 
actor, in represemting passion, knows 

to kindle the flame anew in our 
bosoms, although we may have seen 
the same piece twenty times before. 
And there is also a species of humour 
consisting in the exhibition of feeling, 
contrasted with situation, which gains 
from the actor, because it ns ure 
on sentiment, and cannot be definitely 
and adequately expressed in words. 
But the species of pleasantry, consist- 
ing in the play of abstract ideas, ca- 
pable of being fully conveyed by lan- 
guage, and which is the one peculiar 
to Aristophanic and allegorical comedy, 
is rather an intellectual perception than 
a personal feeling, of such a nature as 
to be enforeed by gesture and sympa- 
thy. 

An Aristophanic comedy, however, 
might have all the advantages of a 
melo-dramatic spectacle; and some 
practical pleasantries might be repre- 
sented by such a brillant apparatus, 
as would prevent them from appear- 
ing tedious.  Allegory would afford 
many subjects fit for the display of 

inery and decorations, in which 
iculars the Greek theatres seem to 
ve been scantily provided. The in- 
tellectuality of the piece would thus 
be relieved by some ing addressed to 
the senses, and the wonder excited by 
bold flights of wit and imagination, 
would be su gi dc T better 
ada to thick and cloudy capacities. 
It — be denied, neverdiciens: that 
such an exhibition would please only 
once, unless it contained such diversi- 
fied stores of thought as not to be easi- 
ly remembered. 

These remarks are made merely for 
the sake of discussion. If any writer 
were now to succeed in the species of 
composition above-mentioned, his dra- 
ma would be known only in the closet, 
and would not find its way to the 
stage. Few nations have taken so 
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much pleasure as the Greeks in mere 
intellectual perceptions ; and the only 
Greek audience which now remains, 
consists of men of talent and taste, 
who are sprinkled over the world at 
such distances from each other, that 
they have no chance of meeting with- 
in the confines of a theatre. He that 
looks along the benches of our play- 
houses, and observes the fine rows of 
human heads which are nodding a- 
round him, would do well to remem- 
ber how much respect is due to hu- 
man nature: for, if he sees more 
traces of the porter and ale which we 
have been drinking for so many gene- 
rations back, than of Athenian perspi- 
cacity, there may be found an ample 
excuse for it in our national extraction, 
which certainly has had little to do 
with. those southern amalgamations 
now talked of by philosophers. 


uc 


CASSANDRA. 
(From the German of Schiller. ) 


** CASSANDRA, another work of Schiller’s, 
— easily be translated into — 
a its poetical language is extreme 
bold. At the moment when the festival id 
celebrate the marriage of Polyxena and 
Achilles is beginning, Cassandra is seized 
with a presentiment of the misfortunes 
which will result from it,—she walks sad 
and melancholy in the grove of Apollo, and 
laments that knowledge of futunty which 
troubles all her enjoyments. We see in this 
Ode what a misfortune it would be te a 
human being could he possess the pre- 
science of a divinity. Ig not the sorrow of 
the prophetess experienced by all persons 
of strong passions and supreme minds ? 
Schiller has given us a fine moral idea un- 
der a Mp A genom form, namely, that true 
genius, of sentiment, even if it escape 
suffering from its commerce with the world, 
is frequently the victim of its own feelings. 
C never marries, not that she is 
either insensible or rejected, but her pene- 
trating soul in a moment the bound- 
aries of life and death, and finds repose only 
in heaven."—MADAME de STAEL’s Ger 
many, vol. i. p. 348. 


Joy was heard in Ilium's walls, 

Ere her lofty turrets fell, — 

Songs of jubilee filled her halls, 

Warbled from the golden shell. 

Rests each warrior's sword 

From the work of blood and slaughter ; 

While Pelides, conquering lord, 

Sought the hand of Priam's daughter. 
U 
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Crowned with many a laurel-bough, Each present fleets past untasted— 
Joyful, rolling crowd on pe The future file end mads my brain— 
To the hallowed shrine they go— Youth’s brightest hours in anguish wasted, — 
The altar of the Thynibrian God. Take thy treach’rous gift again. 
Loudly revelling, swept they on 
Through the streets with shoats of gladness, ‘‘ Never yet, with bridal garlands, 
One heavy heart was left alone, Have I dared my locks to twine, 
That stood aloof in silent sadness. Since I vowed upon thine altar 
Service at thy y shrine. 
Joyless in the midst of joy, — Youth to me has brought but tears, 
See, het solitary way Grief has been my only lot ;— 
To the grove Cassandra bends— Whiat the woes that Troy has borne, 
Sacred to the God of Day. And I have doubly felt them not ? 
To its deepest shades she passed, 
Wrapt in distant vision, —there, ** See those hearts with whom my pleasures 
From her burning brow she cast Once were shared—a festive crowd, — 
The wreath that bound her streaming hair. Treading light Youth's frolic m 
I only wrapt in Sorrow's cloud. 
ss Yes! el o a i alia Spring returns to gladden all, 
Every heart beats light and gay,— But it shines in vain to me,— 
Troy's proud hopes are mounting high,— | What bliss knows she who dares to scan 
My sister hails her bridal day. The dark depths of Futurity. 
J alone in silence weep,— ` ' 
Fancy's dream deceives not me ;— “ Happy thou, my sister, lulled 
Ruin vast, with eagle-sweep, In the dream of Fancy sweet ; 
Rushing on these walls I see. Soon the mightiest chief of Greece, 
As thy thou hopest to greet. 
** Lo! a torch all fiercely gleaming,— See, with pride her bosom heaves,— 


Not the torch which Hymen brings ;— 
Dark the cloud behind it streaming, — 
Not of nuptial offerings ! 

While they deck with hearts elate 

The festa] pomp,—in boding sound ;— 
Hark ! I hear the tread of Fate 

Come to crush it to the ground. 


s Yes! they mock my silent grief, — 
Laugh my bitter tears to scorn,— 
There alone 1 find relief 

To this heart with sorrows torn. 
Spurned by Fortune's minion train, — 
Spurned, insulted by the gay ;— 
Hard the lot thou hast assigned, 

O, unpitying God of Day. 


** Why hast thou th het spirit 
Toa oris] maiden ent? * 
What can I from this inherit, 

But woes I never else had felt ? 

Why to me the Fates disclosed, 
When I eannot shun their force ? 

Still the hovering cloud must break, — 
The day of roll on its course. 


< Why, where terrors trowd the scene, 
Back the veil of ages throw ? 

Where but i ce is bliss, — 

Only knowl leads to woe. 

Hence, that fearful scene of blood ! 
Veil it from my aching eyes ;— 

Dread thought ! that child of earth should 


To read thine awful mysteries ! 

s: Give me back thase days of blindness, 
While this heart yet blithely sung ;— — 
Joy's light carols left me only 

Since I spoke with prophet's tongue. 


See, her transports swelling high == 
Spare, ye Heavens! in pity spare, 
Envy not her dream of joy. 


E'en this heart, tho’ withered now, 
Loved, and had its love returned ;— 
Long sued the youth,—and in his eye 
Love’s bright expressive glances burned. 
O how blest in humble guise, 

With a heart like this to dwell ;— 

But a shade at midnight hour 

Steps between us,—dark as hell. 


** Whence, ye paley phantoms, are ye ? 
Come ye from the Queen of Night ? 


' Where I wander, where I turn me, 


Shapes of terror cross my sight. 

See, they crowd—a — ! 

To scowl away youth's lightsome glee ;— 
Life, in all its weary round, 

Holds no longer joy for me. 


* Ha : pra — ing steel ! 
Again ! his darkly-gleaming eye ! 

On right, on left, by terrors closed, 

I cannot turn, I cannot fly ; 

Nor yet my straining eyes avert, 

Fixed in shuddering trance I stand : 

It comes! the fate which crowns my woes— 
A captive in a stranger land.” 


Hark! from out the temple’s gate, 
Ere the priestess checked her breath, 
Bursts the wild distracted shriek— 

** Thetis’ son lies stretched in death.” 
Eris shakes her vengeful snakes, — 
All the Guardian Gods are fled, — 
Heavy hung the thunder cloud 

Over Ilium's fated head. " 
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LETTERS TO THE SUPPORTERS OF THE 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No I.—To the Reverend Tuomas 
CHaLMzERS, D. D. 


Sin,—l know no man who has less 
reason when a letter is brought to 
him, to dread that it may contain 
something disagreeable to his feelings, 
than Dr Chalmers. You have over- 
come many disadvantages, and achiev- 
ed many triumphs : your enemies are 
few, and the nature of the reproaches 
which they pour out against you be- 
trays very distinctly the meanness and 
envy from which they are sprung.— 
Your friends are numerous; all of 
them admire your genius as an author, 
and venerate your zeal as a cle an ; 
and not a few of them, add to all this, 
a sincere and ardent love of the sim- 
plicity and the kindness which form 
the best ornaments of your character 
in private life. Your reception in the 
world is such as might T mind 
less and dignified yours. 
The flattery of women, and the vulgar, 
you could not of course fail to despise ; 
but the most dangerous of all tempta- 
tions, the ** Laudari a viris laudatis," 
has been abundantly served up to you ; 
you have been extolled by every one 
af your eminent contemporaries who 
has had occasion to hear you preach. 
You have overcome the cold dignity 
of Lord Castlereagh, and the reluctant 
scepticism of Mr Jeffrey, with equal 
ease; and you have taken a station in 
the eye of your country, above what 
is, or has lately been, occupied by 
an , either of the Eng- 
lish s the — — 
praises which have been heap- 
ed upon you, have indeed, in many 
instances, been extravagant and ab- 
surd. I consider you as a man of 
strong intellect and ardent imagina- 
tion ; but I believe, that both in rea- 
son and fancy, you have, at the 
sent time, many iors ; and A 
had you selected for the subject of 
yaur disquisitions any other topic 
than that of religion, your labours 
would have attracted much less notice 
than they have done. I say not this 
by way of disparaging your talents, 
for almast every great man is calculat- 
ed to shine in one department, not in 
many ; and that in which your great- 
ness has been shewn, is eertsinly as 
worthy of respeet as any which you 
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could have selected. But, although 
you have applied to sacred subjects a 
more vigorous style, and a more ener- 
getic imagination, than are command- 
ed by any other preacher of your day, 
you are not to suppose that you have 
not been immeasurably s in 
your own field by many illustrious 
predecessors. Your reasoning is lame 
and weakly, when compared with that 
of Butler and Paley. Your erudition 
is nothing to that of a Lardner, a War- 
burton, or a onary 6 Your eloquence 
is jejune, when set by the side of Bar- 
row, or any of the great old English 
preachers ; and must always seem 
coarse, and even unnatural, to those 
who are familiar with Massillon and 
Boesuet. Nevertheless, you are assur-- 
edly a great man. Your mind is cast 
in an original mould. Your ardour is 
intense, and no one can resist the 
stream of your discourse, who has ei- 
ther heart to feel what is touching, or 
soul to comprehend what is sublime. 

A man, situated as you are, cannot 
fail to be the subject of much conver- 
sation among those who are acquaint- 
ed with his merits. But the “ Digito 
monstrarier et dicier hic est,” are some- 
times the penalty, as well as the prize, 
of eminence; and the same causes 
which secure every exertion of your 
virtue or your genius from neglect, 
cannot fail to draw upon every depart- 
ure from the one, and every misappli- 
cation of the other, the eye of a most. 
minute and jealous scrutiny. Your 
faults are likely to be blazoned with 
the same clamour which waits upon 
your excellencies; and the world, 
which is in no case fond of giving too 
much pee will hasten to atone for 
the violence with which it has applaud- 
ed, by the bitterness with which it 
will condemn. : 

Do not fear that I have made these 
observations by way of a prelude to 
abuse. You have no admirer more 
sincere than myself. Although not 
personally aoquainted with you, I love 
and r your character—and every 
part of it. I by no means coincide 
with some extravagant positions of 
the rhapsodist who praised you some 
months ago in the pages of this Maga- 
zine; but the admiration I feel for 
you is as sincere as his can be; and if 
you be displeased with any of my 
address, remember, I beseech you, that 
my officiousness ig only another illus- 
tration of the old Greek proverb, which 
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says, that “ Love hates to be silent,” 
spes u iàu To siry&».. I think you cannot 
possibly be the worse of being told, 
that in my apprehension, and in that 
of many who admire and love you as 
I do, you have lately fallen into a great 
and dangerous error. I by no means 
wish to set up my voice with any thing 
like petulance or pertinacity against 
the conduct of one entitled to so 
much respect. You may have rea- 
sons, perhaps good ones, for what you 
have done. But, be assured, the world 
is very anxious to hear them ; and till 
they are explained, in the eyes of all 
good Christians, and, I will add, of all 

nest men, you are not what you were. 

Your conscience has already spoken. 
—There is no need for going about 
the bush with a man of your stamp. 
You are sensible that the world has 
reason to wonder at your conduct in 
becoming a contributor to the Edin- 
burgh Review ; and you confess, be- 
fore I ask you to do so, that, by as- 
suming this character, you have tar- 
nished the purity of your reputation. 
As you have committed the offence, 
however, more frequently than once, 
I shall not ask your leave to tell you, 
at somewhat greater length, both the 
grounds and the nature of the opinion 
which the public is likely to form in 
respect to every Christian Minister 
who lends his support to the declin- 
ing credit of that once formidable 
Journal. 

From all that I have either heard or 
read of your discourses in the pul- 
pit, if there is one thing more 
any other characteristic of you as a 
preacher, it is the zeal with which you 
are never weary of telling your audi- 
ence, that Christianity should exert an 
intense and pervading influence, not 
only over their solemn acts of devotion, 
but over their minds, even when most 
engaged with the business and the re- 
creations wherein the greater part of 
every life must of necessity be spent. 
True religion, according to the doc- 
trine which you support with such 
persuasive and commanding eloquence, 
is not the dark Sybil of some Pythian 
cell, consulted only on great emergen- 
cies, surrounded with mysterious va- 
pours, and giving utterance to enig- 
matical responses.—She is, or ought to 
be, the calm and smiling attendant of 
all our steps, the tutelary angel of 
all our wishes and hopes, the confi- 
dential friend and guardian, whose 
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presence lends to pleasure its greatest 
charm, whose absence, or oldies: 
would be sufficient to throw a damp 
over every exertion, and to chill the 
very fountain of all our enjoyment. 
We must go out of the world al 
ther, if we are never to mingle in the 
society of the ungodly ; but, say you, in 
no moment of our intereourse with the . 
world, and the men of the world, 
should we allow ourselves entirely to 
forget that we ourselves have our trea- 
sure laid up elsewhere—far less should 
we ever, by any deportment of ours, 
confirm the evil principles, or counte- 
nance the evil deeds, whose existence 
we cannot but observe among those 
with whom we are thus, at times, com« 
pelled to associate. On the contrary, 
we should take every opportunity of 
letting all 1nen see what we are— 
we should remember, that the faith 
which we possess is not a thing to be 
worn like a gala garment, and laid a- 
side at pleasure for weeds less likely to 
attract attention—we should take care 
that civility to our neighbours do not 
make us forgetful or careless of the 
duty which we owe to ourselves. 

If an ordinary Christian be thus 
bound to preserve and shew his Chris- 
tianity in the midst of all his occupa- 
tions, it follows, I apprehend, pretty 
clearly, that a Christian author must 
lie under an obligation no less binding 
with — to the conduet, j 
and probable effect of all his writings. 
The Bible informs us, that the Chris- 
tian ought to consider himself as “ a 
city set upon a hill ;” surely the sa- 
cred preacher, the pious author, cannot 
but consider himself as occupying the 
most prominent pert of this conspicu- 
ous situation. He cannot but know, 
that it is his fate to be *' seen and read 
of all men." Beza wrote obscene 
songs; but this was in the days of his 
youth, and he lived abundantly to re- 
pent and atone for his errors. Marot 
wished to expiate the sin of his Ma- 
drigals ; and he composed, with that 
view, his metrical version of the 
Psalms. It was reserved for Dr Chal- 
mers to exhibit the apparent converse 
of their conduct ; and after publishin 
a powerful treatise on the Histori 
Evidences of Christianity, and a series 
of masterly sermons against Modern 
Infidelity, to delight the malignant, 
and startle the friendly, by coming 
forth as the prop and pillar of a Deist- 
ical Review. 


1318.7] 


The articles which you have as 
et contributed to the Edinburgh 
Review (such of them, at least, as 
sre generally known, or suspected 
to be yours), appear to me to be by 
no means among the most happy of 
our productions. You are an orator, 
ut you are nothing else. Your style 
is formed for the pulpit, and no living 
preacher can there compete with you. 
But it was not more absurd in Vol- 
taire to attempt an epic » or in 
Mr Fox to attempt Myr aea than it 
is in you to imagine that you can gain 
honour to your name by writing in the 
Edinburgh Review.—But this has no- 
thing to do with the subject of my ad- 
dress to you. Although you had written 
likean angel—although you had shewn 
yourself to be more witty than Mr Jef- 
frey, more logical than Mr Brougham, 
and more scientific than Mr Playfair—I 
assert, that you could have had no res- 
son to pique yourself upon your laur- 
I maintain, that by writing in 
this Review, you are injuring the oause 
ef your faith and ef your Master ; and 
I know, that you are incapable of con- 
soling yourself for wrong done to them, 
by any gratification which your indi- 
vidual vanity might receive. 

In one of hice late publications—a 
work with which, by the way, I was 
much more pleased than most people 
seem to have been—you caution your 
readers against blaming too much the 
papistical submission to creeds, coun- 
cils, and fathers, while they themselves 
are, in all probability, the equally un- 
questioning disciples of some less ven- 
erable authorities. Believe me, the 
circle in which you yourself move, 
above all, the audience to which you 
preach, have great need to take this, 
your admonition, into their serious 
consideration. I know of no man 
whose ipse dizit affords at this mo- 
ment a more common, or a more uns 
disputed, argument, among many ex- 
tensive classes of society than your 
own. You are the oracle of a few; 
but many, very many, who make no 
man their oracle, are inclined to listen 
with the utmost attention to your ad- 
vice, and to follow, without much ex- 
amination, eny path of conduct which 
seems to have recommendation of 
your favour.—This much is certain, 
that any foreigner, a stranger to our 
country and our popular literature, 


after a — of your avowed works, 
would think himself extremely safe in 
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taking up any number of a periodical 
work, to which he had Geen oand 
Dr Chalmers was a contributor. He 
would never suspect, that the senti- 
ments of those who conduct this Jour- 
nal, and the main tenor of their dis- 
uisitions, could be at all at enmity to 
those principles and feelings of which 
he already knew you to be so zealous a 
partaker, and so vigorous a defender. 
If he happened to be a weak man 
(and all good Christians are by no 
means to be expected to have strong 
intellects), he would much rather 
question his own eyes or understand- 
ing, than the moral or religious tend- 
ency of any thing which he might read 
in these so consecrated pages. The 
sanctity of your name would shed an 
air of reverence over all with which it 
should be associated ; and he would 
never dream that treason might lurk 
under those banners of which you were 
pleased to declare yourself the champi- 
on.—If any man is told, that some par- 
ticular work is supported by a person 
of acknowledged genius, he takes it for 
granted that the general talent of this 
work is at least respectable, and that 
the great man, for whose name he en- 
tertains so much regard, would never 
stoop to be the coadjutor of a herd of 
drivellers, Are we to rely with more 
confidence upon the consistency of in- 
tellect than upon that of principle? 
Are we to allow more license to your 
Christianity than we would to the ge- 
nius of another man ? The faith which 
you profess, should teach you that the 
talents you possess must all hereafter 
be accounted for. If the Judge be se- 
vere upon him who buries his talent 
in the napkin, how, think ye, will he 
look upon that man who pawns his 
treasure to be the surety of the adver- 
sary? Take heed, sir, I beseech you ; 
you know not into what serious evils 
the indiscretion of a momentary vani- 
ty may bring the character and the 
usefulness of a minister of Christ. 

It is not — to suppose, that 
many men can be found so ignorant, 
or so obtuse, as to believe that the 
Edinburgh Review is a Christian 
work, even although Dr Chalmers 
contributes, now and then, its leading 
articles. But may not much evil be 
done, although the infatuation should 
stop very considerably short of this? 
Is there no danger that they who see 
the difference between your avowed 
principles and those of the Journal 
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which you befriend, may be led, by 
the respect in which they hold your 
character and judgment, to su 
that this difference, great and evident 
as it may be, is a matter of much less 
moment than they had formerly su 
? You know as well as I 

ow natural a thing scepticism is; 
with what a seductive charm it seizes 
upon the affections of the young, the 
vain, and the inconsiderate ; how it 
flatters the self-love of the ignorant, 
and lulls to repose the inquietude of 
the slothful. You know how many 
there are to be found in evety city, 
who, eveh after they have recovered 
from the delusion of youthful self- 
sufficiency, and learned to suspect that 
some things are too high for the in- 
vestigation of unassisted reason, are 
yet held in fetters by the habits which 
they have acquired, and arrested at 
the threshold of faith by the phantom 
of doubts which they have in vain en- 
deavoured to dispel. Your experience 
as a clergyman has, I doubt not, made 
known to you man gw indivi- 
duals, who thus suffer, by the indeci- 
sion of many comfortless years, for the 
fleeting satisfaction of their youthful 
pe You have seen such men ; you 

ave pitied them ; perhaps it has not 
unfrequently been your lot to console 


.' their weary spirits, and strengthen 


. their shrinking resolutions. What 
effect, think ye, will it have upon 
such minds as these, to hear that you 
lend your countenance, and the strength 
of your name and genius, to the Edin- 
burgh Review ?—that you are allow- 
ing your writings to go forth into the 
world, and give their influence to for- 
€ the — of a — * 
vhose treacherous pages it has perhaps 
been their misfortune to derive not a 
few of those evil impressions which 
are rendering their lives unhappy ?— 
that you are become the patron of 
those whom they cannot help cursing 
as the misguiders of their youth, — 
whose impious jeers have left a poison 
within their breasts, so foul and rank- 
ling, that no after penitence can en- 
tirely expel it,—whose derision has 
acted as a corrosive pestilence, muti- 
lating and wasting away, within them, 
every thing that is most generous in 
feeling, and most sublime in prin- 
ciple? They had n to reverence 
you as the weight in the scale, which 
was likely to give to the right cause 
its just preponderance. ey were 
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rejoiced to find genius as great ás th 
had before followed into evil, acting e 
the pillar and cloud which should 
conduct them into the land of securit 
and faith. What a blow it is to all 
their ions, when they see that 
you, who talk in the pulpit as if a 
Clever sceptic were the most dangerous 
pest that ever was let leose upon so- 
ciety, can condescend to cater for that 
banquet, of which scoffers and infidels 
are the principal purveyors ! How can 
you suppose that these men will turn 
from the cold blasphemies or impish 
grins of the old Reviewers, with that 

orror which every devout and sted- 
fast Christian must feel in sin 
their writings, when they find, that, 
in spite of all their grins and all their 
blasphemies, those heirs of the malig- 
nity of Gibbon and the scorn of Vol- 
taire are aided and abetted in their 
impious undertakings by the sincere, 
the zealous, the manly intellect of 
Chalmers? What, think you, would 
the good men of less sophisticated ages 
have said to the spectacle of such 
alarming inconsistency ? Would Mil- 
ton have patronised a miscellany con- 
ducted by Mr Hobbes? Would Ad- 
dison have been the coadjutor of 
Bolingbroke or Shaftesbury? Would 
Johnson have sent forth his essays 
mingled with those of Hume? I con- 
sider you as both morally and intel- 
leetually very much the superior of 
Robertson ; “but I think you might 
derive a very important lesson, from 
contrasting the contempt wherewith 
his memory is loaded, with the re- 
Ta which infidels and Christians 

ike accord to the firm integrity of 
Whitaker.” 

There is only one su ble caso 
in which I should think it justifi- 
able, or even commendable in you, to 
be a contributor to Mr Jeffrey's Re- 
view. Itis this. Since the moment 
this Review was commenced, it has 
maintained a remarkable silence with 
regard to one very impartant part of 
our national literature. Our poets, 
phiłosophers, historians, travellers, and 
wits, have received abundant atten- 
tion; but little or nothing has been 
ever said about our divines. Two or 
three volumes of sermons have indeed 
been reviewed ; and these have been 
thus highly favoured, it would appear, 


* See Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 
vol iit 


r 





rather on account of personal 
to their authors, than from an jdm 
tion for the subjects of whic 
treat. The reviews of these books 
were written, indeed, with a decent 
air; but the most superficial observer 
cannot fail to see, that, in di i 
the literary merits of Moncrieff, Ali- 
son, and Morehead, the critic has 
been, very careful to abstain from any 
thing like an eulogy on that peculiar 
tem of faith which it has been, 
t hout life, the chief object of all 
these good men's endeavours to illus- 
trate and defend. Your own works 
have excited much more attention 
the literary as well as the 
Christian world, than any other reli- 
gious compositions of our day, but 
not one of them has ever been noticed 
in this Review,—a circumstance which 
I attribute not to any unwillingness 
on the part of Mr Jeffrey to gratify 
and praise you, but to the intensely 
Christian aspect and air of the writings 
themselves, and the difficulty, or rather 
I should say the impossibility, of as- 
signing to you your due place among the 
literary men of the time, without say- 
ing something decided concerning the 
topics which you have handled so well, 
and from which the chief inspiration 
of pu genius seems unquestionably 
to be derived. Now I do not suppose 


for a moment, that you could stoop to an 


follow the example of some of your 
brother authors, and review yourself ; 
but I see nothing absurd in imaginin 

that you might very well review an 

applaud those who are employed on 
the same subjects, and animated with 
the same hopes, which you yourself 
love and cherish. Had Mr Jeffrey 
said to Dr Chalmers, “ I cannot ven- 
ture to say a word with respect to re- 
ligion, but I pledge myself to insert 
nothing in the Review which can ap- 
pear hostile to it. "Take you this 
matter entirely into your hands: you 
understand it better than any of our 
confederacy. The want of religious 
reviews is the greatest defect of our 
Journal; for theological writings have 
always formed a most important part 
of English literature, and even in that 
point of view alone, I am sensible that 
our neglect of them is a radical error. 
Say what you please, and do what you 
please, with this branch of the Review. 
Leave me the belles lettres and the 
science, and take you tbe religion, 
&c." Had Mr Jeffrey acted in this 
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open and candid manner, I think you 
might safely have quenched all your 
— and set your shoulders to the 
work, infinitely to I own honour 
and to the benefit of the Review. But 
this is not so. The Review still con- 
tinues to be the organ of infidelity. 
The part which you play is a v 
humble one. You are only allow 
to write on subjects unconnected with 
religion: while you are earnestly en- 
treated to join the camp, the weapons 
in whose use you ,are most skilful are 
maliciously kept out of your hands. 
You are rather there as a part of the 
pageant than as one of the substantial 
combatants. It suits neither your 
interest nor your reputation to main- 
tain so pitiful a post. It is unworthy 
of you to write in any book, wherein 
you dare not give full vent to 
thoughts on that subject which you 

ess to consider as of ount 
weight and di E. I own that there 
would be some risk of ridicule in the 
attempt to render the Edinburgh Re- 
view & defender of Christianity. But 
if this be so, if you shrink from the 
derision of the men of the world, 
should yoa not still more shrink from 
their contempt? And contempt, you 
may depend upon it, is the best wages 
which some of your present coadjutors 
will ever give you for all your compli- -. 

ce. 


In spite of every thing, you cannot 
avoid shewing us, who know you, that 
even in your assumed character of an 
Edinburgh Reviewer, you still pre- 
serve the same ardent love for Chris- 
tianity which shines with & more 
effectual splendour among the vo- 
lumes you have published with your 
name. In one eloquent passage, you 
even advance and guis Mgr es 
ordi vigour, the principle, that 
the extend influence of our religion 
would of itself be sufficient to remove 
all those evils of pauperism and poors- 
rates which at nt occupy so much 
of the attention of the British legisla- 
ture. This is noble, and worthy of 
you. But do not imagine that the full 
meaning of the writer will ever be 
guessed at by the majority of those 
who read the passage. They are so 
much accustomed to see the terms of 
* the truth,” and “ our holy jin sped 
&c. coupled in this Journal with ob- 
vious taunts and gibes against the 
most sacred mysteries of their faith, 
that they take it for granted the 
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cakes oe Christianity proceeds merely 
on the grounds of temporal utility, 
and that the gospel of Jesus is recom- 
mended in England for purposes which 
would have secured equal enthusiasm 
in favour of Mahometanism in Turkey, 
or Brahminism in Hindostan. You 
are thus coupled, in the minds of those 
who know not your character but 
cannot fail soon to ise the recur- 
xence of your very remarkable style, 
with that band of humble wits who 
have been so long contented to earn 
the applauding smile of the vulgar, by 
jokes filtered and refined from the 
rotten fountains of the Taureau Blanc 
and the Dictionnaire Philosophique. 
That forcible sweep of language with 
which you are accustomed to confound 
the enemies of your creed, is asso- 
ciated, in the minds of these strangers, 
with the ideas of audacious deceit and 
unblushing charlatanerie. Your su- 
blime flights are supposed to belong to 
the same school with the majestic 
exordiums of the (Edipus Judaicus ; 
and you are perhaps classed with the 
author of that singular performance, 
as a man who degrades genius, erudi- 
tion, and oratory, into the instruments 
of a superstitious and visionary deism. 
It is needless to explain to you at 
greater length the dangerous 
to which your conduct may be twist- 
ed, or the malicious ways in which it 
may be misrepresented, by the giddy, 
the superficial, the heartless, the 
thoughtless, the faithless, and perhaps 
the godless readers of this Review. 
Be assured, that however you may be 
courted and flattered at head-quarters, 
you will be regarded by the under- 
strappers of the array in no other light 
than that of a hireling and dishonour- 
able auxiliary. You will consult well 
—— own character before you pro- 
farther. You will pause before 
you plunge more deeply into the pit 
of error. You will hesitate before 
you entangle yourself in such a man- 
ner, as might render retreat a shame- 
ful, perhaps a fruitless, attempt. You 
will, above all, consider with yourself, 
by what means you are most likely to 
p your name from being joined, 
n the mouths of the public, with 
those of certain scoffing priests, and 
envious remegadoes, who are already 
branded with an everlasting infamy 
for the share which they have taken 
in the guilty triumphs of the Edin- 
burgh Review. 
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Pardon me, if Y have been betrayed 
into a warmth of lan unsuitable 


to one who willingly esses that he 
is addreésing his superior. Be assured 
that I have ne motive in all that I 
have said, but a strong zeal, both for 
your reputation, and for the cause of 
Christianity. It would be superfluous 
to tell vov, that this is not a period in 
which Christians might expect to be 
pardoned for deserting, even for a mo- 
ment, the standards around which it 
is their duty to be rallied. Infidelity 
does not indeed speak so boldly as it 
once did among us; but I fear—I 
greatly fear—whether her silence be 
not ominous, rather of her settled hos- 


tility than of her genuine repentance. 
I much suspect, that the candour of 
Hume is the only part of his ent 

isciples. 


which has fallen To no 
It is useless to multiply names and 
facts, —but I am sure you internally 
acknowledge the justness of my posi- 
tion, when I assert, that infidelity is 
at this moment more extensively dif- 
fused among the higher orders of Bri- 
tish society,—aye, and taught in a 
manner more dangerous by British 
authors, than was ever known, even in 
the days when unbelief was the ally 
of open democracy, and the enernies of 
our faith enlisted in their cause all the 
zeal and bigotry of a political insurrec- 
tion. In common with many of my 
countrymen I rejoiced in the rise of 

our name, and saw in you a —— 
umi likely to dispel much of t 
darkness whieh mne the religious 
atmosphere of the land. I trust my 
forebodings were not in vain. Nay, 
I know and feel that you are born to 
do great things,—that you are gifted 
with very singular talents and feelings, 
—and that these are not more admir- 
able in themselves, than in their ad: 
tation to the necessities of the time. 
Surely you will not allow your name 
to be sullied by the breath of calamny, 
merely that you may gratify your 
own vanity or that of Mr Jeffrey.— 
But, indeed, I imagine you have quite 
mistaken the relation in which your 
name and character at present stand to 
his. He has had his day. The world 
is agreed that he is the cleverest of re- 
viewers, but that he is not, nor ever 
can become, one of the great men des- 
tined to occupy a place in 

** That temple where the dead 
Are honoured by the nations." 
Your reputation, on the contrary, is 
ó 
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not yet settled. You have done much 
and delighted many, but your works 
abound in marks of hurry and false 
taste, which all your readers hope to 
see removed hereafter. Your writings 
have been accepted as * mise of 
a vigorous genius, new e occu 
tion to which it is devoted ; and all 
men are willing to believe that your 
future exertions may very far 
those which you have as yet exhibit- 
ed. It rests with yourself, whether 
you may not go down ss a British 
i as the first, or in the 
first rank, of our divines. You 


walls of secular criticism and political 
economy. You will do well to devote 
yourself entirely to your ion ; 
are at present its ornament, but 
its means alone, and in the strength 
of its protection, are destined to 
achieve for yourself a literary immor- 
tality. You can gain nothing from 
Mr Jeffrey ; he may hope for much 
You should — well 
before consent to be generous, 
when tie object is not good, and the 
return is sare to be insignificant. 

If you become a regular writer in the 
Edin Review, you will certainl 
learn to look upon that work wi 
somewhat of the feelings of parental 
partiality. I hint it merely—I may 
add, modestly and hesitatingly—is 
there no danger for yourself? There 
is no wisdom so secure that it may be 
entitled to despise temptation. No 
precept is more safe than that which 
says that we should “ flee from dan- 


ger . 

I have spoken of this Review in 
terms which may appear harsh to ma- 
ny and to some unjust. To those 
who understand, as you do, the pur- 

and of the work, no apo- 
nor explanation can be necessary. 
To those who are blind enough to be 
i pee dg — — or 
e to be incapable of pene- 
trating its hidden treacheries, I shall 
at present say nothing. If any hesi- 
tate to adopt the opinion which I have 
ge concerning it, let them sig- 

ify their wishes, and I shall 7 
present them in a future letter, wi 
such s body of evidence, as, I flatter 
nee a not often been called forth 

ox. III. 
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against so formidable a band of trans. _ 


gressors. 
For you, sir, I cannot conclude 
without again ing you of my love, 
respect, and veneration. Had I es. 
teemed you less, or rated your talenta 
more lowly, I should have my- 
self the trouble of a long sddress, 
which many will not fail to consider 
as impertinent, but which you your- 
self, I feel satisfied, will owledge 
to be founded in justice and truth. I 
am sensible that you are placed in a 
delicate situation. The amiable man⸗ 
ners and kindly dispositions of Mr 
Jeffrey are known to none better than 
te myself. I pity his errors, but I 
never cease to entertain a certain lurk- 
ing affection for the man. It is for 
you to consider how far feelings of 
this kind should be allowed to inter- 
fere with matters of a higher order, — 
with feelings yet more sacred than any 
to which acquaintanceship, or even 
friendship, can give birth. That Mr 
Jeffrey is entitled to the warmest love 
of those with whom he associates, no 
man who has the least knowledge of 
him and his habits can for à moment 
doubt. Had he been the only person 
interested in the Edinburgh Review, 
I believe the character of that work, 
even in a religious point of view, would 
have been very superior to what it iz. 
But although he is the responsible 
man, and although the world is quite 
entitled to take him to task for all the 
errors of the book, it is well under- 
stood, among them who are near the 
fountain of information, that of those 
things which have most offended 
either the critical or the religious opi- 
nions of intelligent readers, compara- 
sie Aiit ne ari has been the 
actual production of his own pen. His 
situation is, indeed, in my opinion, 
very far from being an enviable one. 
He is obliged to stand and receive the 
blame of blunders which he has not 
committed, and of meannesses which 
his nature would teach him to despise. 
In the vigour of his faculties and of 
his manhood, he is compelled to beer 
the — — — — ire 
ing age on the one , and o a 
presumptuous, ignorant —— 
the other. Himself a man of brilliant 
fancy and happy temperament, he is 
the captain of a set of obtuse imitators 


and envious pi ies. The lash which 
he himself wi is cum toms cutting, 
but the wound which it leaves is only 


x 
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in the flesh, and there is no poison in 
the stroke. But his hireling crew of 
executioners indulge in their office the 
malignant invention of infants, and 
the persevering cruelty of savages. 
You must not think of Mr Jeffrey 
alone, when you think of quitting the 
Review. You must take it into con- 
sideration, that your contributions as- 
sist not him alone, but all his confede- 
rates. Among these of later years are 
to be found some, whom a man of 
true genius, such as you, cannot but 
despise ; whom a man of morali- 
ty and honour, like Mr Jeffrey, should 
ush for a moment to admit into any 
rtion of his confidence. You were 
ormed by nature for higher things 
than to be the companion and coadju- 
tor of such reprobates as these. Have 
a care, lest a name which might have 
gone down to posterity in all the ma- 
jesty of purity, receive any stain from 
others, with which you are thus com- 
pelling it to be associated. 

If you have opinions to express up- 
on any subject whatever, be assured 
that the authority of your name in a 
title-page, goes at least as far at the 

resent time as the protecting cover 
of the Edinburgh Review. You are 
not in the situation of a young 
nameless author, whose lucubrations, 
that they may not languish in obscuri- 
ty, have need to catch a little second- 
` handsplendour from the established re- 
putation of Brougham, Hazlitt, and the 
Rev. Sidney Smith. You have no need 
of leading strings, and you should no 
longer allow yourself to be dazzled by 
baubles. Stand on your own strength, 
and there are none who will overlook 

ou. Your mind was not meant to 

a parasitical plant,—you were born 
to grow and flourish in independence. 

I shall conclude with a sentence 
from the writings of one whom you 
will allow to have been at least as 
great a man, and as good a judge of 
conduct, as nr of all your coadjutors 
in this Journal. 

** The Spreit of God,” says the firm and 
fearless JoHN Kwox, ** willeth ws to be 
sa cairfull to avoyd the company of all that 
teachis doctrine contrarie to the treuth of 
Chryst, that we communicat with thame in 
nang that may appeir to manteane or de- 
fend thame in thair corrupt opinionn, for 
hie that bidis thame Godspcid, communi- 
catis with thair syn; that is, hie that ap- 
peiris, by keiping thame company, or assist- 
ing unto thame in thair proceedings, to fa- 
vour thair doctrine, is guilty before God of 


` Horace Walpole's Letters to Mr Montage. 
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thair iniquitie, baith because hie dos com 
Jirme thame in thair error by his silence, 
and also confirmis utheris to credit thair doc- 
trine becaus hic opponis not himself thair- 
to." 

With every good wish and hope, I 
remain, sir, your very obedient hum- 
ble servant, DOLOCLASTES. 
May 1st, 1818. . 


fi 


HORACE WALPOLE'S LETTERS TO ME 
MONTAGU.T 


So much, both good and bad, has been 
written concerning Horace Walpole, 
that we are sure our readers would 
not easily pardon us should we invite 
them to any new dissertation upon so 
old a subject. We are not aware, 
however, of any publication which in- 
troduces one to so perfect a knowl 
of the lord of Strawberry-hill as the 
present. In it we are presented with 
a ——— and unflattering portrait of 
him, his thoughts, and occupations. 
The last, as = readers well know, 
were in gen sufficient] — ing; 
the collecting of anecdotes — e- 
parted and otten “ of quali- 
ties," as he himself calls them, —buy- 
ing, ing, and borrowing bits of 
painted glass,—and flattering himself 
that he was making a castle, when he 
was end spem an ill-built cot- 
tage wi e gilding and varnishing 
of a Dutchman's cabinet. Horace 
Walpole was indeed a very effeminate 
person in most of his tastes, but he was 
undoubtedly à man of elegant educa- 
tion and much wit. When young, he 
speaks of every thing with the ap- 
puo heartlessness of a Frenchman ; 
ut he seems to have grown much 
wiser as he grew older, and through- 
out these letters of his, written with 
all possible haste, and certainly with- 
out the most remote expectation of 
their ever being made into a book, 
there occur many traces of profound 
feeling and sober refiection, which 
would do great honour to heads that 
mude much greater pretensions to 
gravity and wisdom. These letters 
were addressed by him to his friend 


* See bis first letter to Mrs Marjory 
Bowes, ap. M‘Crie. 

+ Letters from the Hon. Horace Wal- 
pole to George Montagu, Esq. from the 
fad from the Originala in the” posocton 

e in ion 
of the Editor. 4to, pp. 446. well and 
Martin, &c. London. 
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George Montagu, between the years 
1736 and 1770,—the first of them 
written before he had left Cambridge, 
and the last from Straw -hill al- 
most immediately before his death. 
Nothing can be more interesting than 
to hear exactly what p of fashion 
in London did and said at the time 
when the young Pretender landed in 
1745, and when the Scots lords were 
tried and executed in 1746,—or when 
the nt king came to the throne in 
1760. With regard to these, and a 
thousand other matters which are so 
near as to be wonderfully attractive, 
and yet so far off as to be in general 
tty obscure, we can hear whatever 
orace Walpole knew or felt, exactly 
as we should have done had we been 
his contemporaries, and he our daily 
correspondent. "We have no intention 
at present, except of giving a few ex- 
tracts of various kinds from this cor- 
respondence. The first shall be from 
his letters written during the year 
1746. 
«e Arlington Sireet, Aug. 2.—You have 
nothing by nE Vania at the 
trials, but a little additional contempt for 
= —— ; and even that is recoverable, as 
which od for 
moved the House of Lords. Somebody said 


J 


the coach at Charing-cross to buy honey- 
call es, He 

gays he is extremely afraid Lord Kilmar- 
— ont behave well. Pe ag said 
icly at his levee, that the propos- 
ed murdering the English pri His 
H was to have given Peggy Banks a 
ball last night, but was persuaded to defer 
it, as it would have rather looked like an 
insult on the prisoners the very day their 


* Aug. 5.—Lady Cromartie ted 





— Lord Cornwallis told 
me that her w every time any thing 
of his fate ia mentioned to him. Old Bak 
merino keeps up his spirits to the same 
itch of gaiety. In the cell at Westminster 
showed Lord Kilmarnock how. he must 
lay his head ; bid him not winch, lest the 


* William Clavering, Earl Cowper, son 
of Earl Cowper, who was twice Lord High 
Chancellor of England. 
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stroke should cut his skull or his shoulders ; 
and advised him to bite his lips. As they 
were to return, he begged they might have 
another bottle together, as they should never 
meet any more till — ——., and then point- 
ed to his neck. At getting into the coach, 
he said to the jailor, * take care, or you will 
break my shins with this damned axe.’ 

** I must tell you a bon-mot of 
Selwyn’s at the trial He saw Bethel’s 

visage i i the rebel 
mm at a shame it is to turn 
to prisoners till they are con- 
demned." d 
Sh ceri diem diner & thou- 
pounds in present for his high steward- 
ship, and: bas Qu the revérsion of Clerk of 
the Crown (twelve hundred a-year) for his 
second son. What a long time it will be 
before his ity are drove into rebellion 
for want like Lord Kilmarnock. 

** The duke gave his ball last night to 
Peggy Banks, at Vauxhall It was to 
piens Lady R—— ——d in return for the 

nce of Hesse." 

** Aug. 11.— 1I shall not be able to be at 
Windsor at the quivering dame's before to- 
morrow se'nniyht, as the rebel lords are not 
to be executed till Monday. I shall stay till 
that is over, though I don't believe I shall see 
it. Lord Cromartie is reprieved for a par- 
don. If wives and children become an ar- 
gument for saving rebels, there will cease to 


be a reason against their going into rebel- 
lion. Daly (ce F’ execution 
is certainly to-night. I dare say she will 
follow Lord ino's advice to Lord 
etin and * wince.” 

st A s 6.—I] ve been this moming 
at the Tower, and under the new 
heads at Temple Bar, where people make a 
trade of letting spying-glasses at a half- 
penny a look. Old Lovat arrived last night. 
I saw Murray, Lord Derwentwater, Lord 
Traquair, Lord Cromartie and his son, and 
the Lord Provost, at their ive windows. 
The other two wretched lords are in dismal 
towers, and they have stopped up one of old 
Balmerino's windows, because he talked to 


the ; and now he has only one, 
which looks directly all the scaffold- 
ing. "They brought in the desth-warrant at 


his dinner. His wife fainted. He said, 
* Lieutenant, with your damned warrant 
you have spoiled my lady’s stomach.’ He 

written a sensible letter to the duke to 
beg his intercession, and the duke has given 
it to the king; but gave a much colder an- 
swer to Duke Hamilton, who went to beg 
it for Lord Kilmarnock; he told him the 
affair was in the king’s hands, and that he 
had nothing to do with it. Lord Kilmar- 
nock, who has hitherto kept up his spirits, 
grows extremely terrified. It will be diffi- 
cult to make you believe to what heights of 
affectation or ui aged my Lady T—— 
carries her passion for my Lord Kilmar- 
nock, whom she never saw but at the bar 
of his trial, and was smitten with his falling 
shoulders. She has been under his win- 
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The next is a picture from the life, 
parts of all Walpole's exis- 
tence. He was never happy unless 
rummaging some old house for things 
gri sur ee ised. af 

** Strawherry-hi . 758.—Af- 
Vi ade lence, ona Lichi take the oppor- 
tunity of Cherbourg? and Louisbourg, to 


ing $ 
the Vine, where I was y pleased with 
the alterations ; the en is quite beauti- 


* About the middle of this month, General 
i rand a nio Ai uad Cru 
of near Cherbourg, destroyed the 
bason, harbour, and forts of that place, and 
re-embarked his troops without less. 

+ ns to the surrender of Louis- 
bourg, and the whole island of Cape Bre- 
ton on the coast of North América, to Ge- 
neral Amherst and Admiral Boscawen. 
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fled and the house dignified. We went 
over to the G » that sweet house of my 
Lord Keeper’s, you saw too. The pic- 
tures are very good, and I was particularly 
pleased with the ion, which you were 
told was by Rubens, but is certainly Van- 
dyke’s sketch for part of that great work 
that he was to have executed in the ban- 
ing-house. You did not tell me of a 
very fine Holbein, a woman, who was evi- 
dently some princess of the white rose. 
sE am just now retumed from Ragley, 
which has had a deal done to it since 
halle ost ODO a in ed both 
groun e water, though not quite 
to perfection. This is the case of the house, 


where there are no striking faults, but it 
egli urget Prem I 
ve recomm some di i the 
saleon with and Fitzroys, H 
the eights, Charles the seconds. They 
will correspond well to the situa- 
tion imaginable. I have 


some ancestors out of the dust there, written 
their names on their portraits; besides 
ne I have found, and brought up to 
ve repaired, an incomparable picture of 
Van Helmont by Sir Peter Lely. But now 
for recoveri ink what I have in part 
recovered ! Only the state me private 
letters, &c. &c. of the two 
secretaries of state. How m will rejoice 
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their seals perfect, and the ribends with which 
they tied their letters. The original pro- 
clamations of Char i 
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*X I have picked up à little painted glass 
too, and have got a ise of some old 
statues, lately dug up, which formerly a- 
domed the cathedral of Litchfield. You see 
I continue to labour in my vocation, of 
which I can give you a comical instance :— 
I remem a rose in painted glass, in a 
little village going to Hagley, which I re- 
marked passing by five years ago; told Mr 
Conway on wa hand it — be, and 
found it in very spot. I saw a 

and tomb at Alcester, of Sir 


ing about the house, he saw me first sitting 
pavement of the lumber-room with 
i over cobwebs and dirt and mor- 
found me in his own room on a 
iting on a picture ; and balf an 

lying on the grass in the 
with the dogs and the children, in my 
slippers, and without my hat. He had had 
gome deubt whether I was the painter or the 
of the family ; but you would have 
ise, when he saw me walk 
i dressed, and sit by Lady Hert- 
rd Lytileton was there, and the 
` turned on literature: finding 
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jumping wi e two boys; 
my Lady Hertford, ond 
to know who and what sort of man 
was, for he had never met with any 
of the kind. Adieu.” 

Our readers will be pleased to hear 
his edition of the terrible story of 
Lord Ferrers. 


1 
i 


BSE 
H 
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carried the peor man through a gallery 
several rooms, locking them after him, and 
then bid the man kneel down, for he was 
determined to kill him. The poor creature 
flung himself at his feet, but in vain—was 
shot, and lived twelve hours. Mad as this 
action was from the consequences, there was 
frenzy in his behaviour; he got drunk, 
at intervals, talked of it coolly ; but 
did not attempt to escape, till the colliers 
beset his house, and were determined to take 
him alive or dead. He is now in the jail at 
Leicester, and will soon be removed to the 
Tower, then to Westminster, and I suppose 
to Towerhill ; unless, as Lord T——- pro- 
phesied in the House of Lords, ‘ not being 
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were far i 
For the Lord High Steward, he neither had 
any dignity, nor affected any ; nay, he held 
i ch that be said at bis 
t'other day, ‘I will not send 

and learn to act a ? 


i 
: 


see his two brothers brought to 
acy in their own blood, in order to save their 
brother's life. Both are almost as ill-look- 





ragged and dangerous. After Lord Ferrers 
was condemned, be made an excuse for 
pleading madness, to which he said he 
was forced by his family. He is respited 
till Monday-fortnight, and will then be 
banged, I believe, in the Tower; and, to 
the mortification of the peerage, is to be 
anatomized, conformably to the late act for 
murder. Many peers were absent; Lord 
Foley and Lord Jersey attended only the 
first day ; and Lord Huntingdon, my 
nephew Orford (in compliment to his mo- 
ther), as related to the prisoner, withdrew 
without voting. But never was a criminal 
more literally tried by his peers, for the 
three persons who interested themselves 
most in the examination, were at least as 
mad as he—Lord , ———, and 
Lord . Indeed, the first was al- 
most frantic. 'The seats of the 

were not near full, and most of the beauties 
absent; the Duchess of Hamilton, and my 
niece Waldegrave, you know, lie in; but, 
to the amazement of every body, Lady 
Coventry was there, and, what surprised 
me mueh more, looked as well as ever. I 
sat next but one to her, and should not have 
asked if she had been ill—yet they are posi- 
tive she has few weeks to live. She and 
Lord Bolingbroke seemed to have different 
thoughts, and were acting over all the old 
comedy of eyes. I sat in Lord Lincoln’s 
gallery; you and J know the convenience 
of it; I thought it no great favour to ask, 
and he very obligingly sent me a ticket im- 
mediately, and ordered me to be placed in 
one of the best boxes. Lady Augusta was 
in the same gallery ; the Duke of York and 
his young brothers were in the Prince of 
Wales's box, who was not there, no more 
than the Princess, Princess Emily, nor the 
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Duke. It was an agreeable humanity in 
my friend the Duke of York; he would 
not take his seat in the House before the 
trial, that he might not vote in it. There 
are so many young peers, that the show was 
fine even in that respect; the Duke of 
Richmond was the finest 3 the Duke 
of Marlborough, with the countenance 
in the world, looked clumsy in his robes; 
he had new ones, having given away his fa- 
ther’s to the valet de chambre. There were 
others not at all so indifferent about the an- 
tiquity of theirs: Lord Huntingdon’s, Lord 
Abergavenny’s, and Lord Castlehaven’s, 
scarcely hung on their backs; the two for- 
mer they pretend wete used at the trial of 
the Queen of Scots. But all these honours 
were a little defaced by seeing Lord Tem- 
ple, as lord privy seal, walk at the head of 
the peerage. Who, at the last trials, would 


have believed a prophecy, that the three . 


first men at the next, should be Henley the 
lawyer, Bishop Secker, and Dick Gren- 
ville ?” 

* Arlington Strect, May 6, 1760.— The 
extraordinary history of Lord Ferrers is clos- 
ed: he was executed yesterday. Madness, 


that in other countries is à disorder, is here. 


a systematic character: it does not binder 
e from forming a plan of conduct, and 
even dying agreeably to it. You re- 

member how the last Ratcliffe died with the 

utmost propriety ; so did this horrid lunatic, 
coolly and sensibly. His own and his wife's 
relations had asserted that he would tremble 
at last. No such thing, he shamed heroes. 

He bore the solemnity of a pompous and 

tedious procession of above two hours from 

the Tower to Tyburn, with as much tran- 

uillity as if he was only going to his own 
burial, not to his own execution. He even 
talked on indifferent subjects in the passage ¢ 
and if the sheriffs and the chaplains had not 
thought that they had parts to act too, and 
had not consequently engaged him in most 
particular conversations, he did not seem to 
think it n to talk on the occasion ; 
he went in his wedding-clothes, marking the 
only remaifing impression on his mind. 

The ceremony he was in a h to have 

over: he was at the gallows by the 

vast crowd, but got out of his coach as soon 
as he could, and was but seven minutes on 
the scaffold, which was h with black, 
and prepared by the undertaker of his fa- 
mily at their expense. There was a new 
contrivance for sinking the stage under him, 
which did not play well; and he suffered a 
little by the delay, but was dead in four 
minutes. The mob was decent, and admir- 
ed him, and almost pitied him; so they 
would Lord George, whose execution they 
are so angry at missing. I suppose every 
highwayman will now preserve the blue 
handkerchief he has about his neck when he 
is married, that he may die like a lord. 

With all his madness, he was not mad 

enough to be struck with his aunt Hunt- 

ingdon’s sermons. The methodists have 
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nothing to brag of his conversion, though 
Whitfield prayed for him, and 

about him. Even Tyburn has been above 
their reach.” 

The next extract is extremely in- 
teresting, both from the contrast and 
resemblance. The letter from which 
it is taken, is dated immediately after 
the death of George II. 


** Arlington Street, Nov. 13, 1160.—For 
the King himself, he seems all good-nature, 
and e um to satisfy every body ; all his 
speeches are obliging. I saw him again 
yesterday, and was surprised to find the 
levee room had lost so entirely the air of 
the lion's den. This sovereign don't stand 
in one spot, with his eyes fixed royally on 
the ground, and dropping bits of German 
news; he walks about and speaks to every 
body. I saw him afterwards on the throne, 
where he is graceful and genteel, sits with 
dignity, and reads his answers to addresses 
well; it was the Cambridge address, carried 
by the Duke of N in his doctor's 

n, and looking like the medecin malgré 
wi. He had been vehemently solicitous for 
attendance, for fear of my Lord Westmere- 
land, who vouchsafes himself to bring the | 
address from Oxford, should outnumber 
him. Lord L————d and several other 
jacobites have kissed hands ; George Selwyn 
says, **they go to St James's, because now 
there are so many Stuarts there." 

Do you know, 1 had the curiosity to go 
to the burying t'other night; I had never 
seen a funeral; nay, I walked asa 
rag of quality, which I found would be, and 
so it was, the easiest way of seeing it. It is 
absolutely a noble sight. The prince’s 
chamber, hung with purple, and a quantity 
of silver lamps, the coffin under a canopy of 
purple velvet, and six vast chandeliers of 
silver on high stands, had a very good effect. 
The ambassador from Tripoli and his son 
were carried tosee that chamber. The pro- 
cession, through a line of foot-guards, every 
seventh man bearing a torch, the horse- 
guards lining the outside, their officers with 
drawn sabres and crape sashes on horseback, 
the drums muffled, the fifes, bells tolling, 
and minute guns,—all this was very solemn. 
But the charm was the entrance of the ab- 
bey, where we were received by the dean 
and chapter in rich robes, the choir and 
almsmen bearing torches; the whole abbey 
so illuminated, that one saw it to greater 
advantage than by day; the tombs, long 
aisles, and fretted roof, all ap dis- 
tinctly, and with the happiest chiaro scuro. 
"There wanted nothing but incense, and little 
chaples here and there, with priests saying 
mass for the repose of the defunct ; yet one 
could not complain of its not being catholic 
enough. I had been in dread of being 
— with some boy of ten years old ; but 
the heralds were not very accurate, and I- 
walked with George Grenville, taller and 
older, to keep me in countenance. When 
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we came to the chapel of Henry the Seventh, 
all solemnity and decorum ceased ; no or- 


anthem, besides being immeasurably 
tedious, would have served as well for a 


nuptial. The real serious was the 
figure of the Duke of Cum d, height- 
ened by a thousand circum- 


melancholy 
stances. He had a dark brown adonis, and 
of black cloth, with a train of five 
Attending the funeral of a father 
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» the archbishop hovering over him 
a smelling — — in “his minutes 
curiosity got the better of his h isy, 
about the chapel with his glass, to 
Wag or was not there, spying with 

pping his eyes with the 
Then returned the fear of catching 
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standing upon 
chill of the marble. It was 
to look down into the vault, 
the — lay, attended by — 
with lights. Clavering, the groom o 
—— refused to sit up with the 
body, and was dismissed by the King’s 


I have nothing more to tell you, but a 
trifle, a very trifle. The king of Prussia 
has totally defeated Marshall Daun. This, 
which would have been igious news a 
month ago, is nothing to-day ; it only takes 
its turn cor an rie questions, ** who is to 
be groom of the bed-chamber? what is Sir 
T. Robinson to have ?” I have been to Lei- 
cester-flelds to-day ; the crowd was immo- 
derate ; I don't believe it will continue so. 
Good night." 

The next letter is by far the best in 
the whole collection. It is written at 
the time of his election for Lynn. He 
slept a couple of nights at Houghton 
in going and returning. 

* Houghton, March 23, 1161.— Here I 
am at Houghton ! and alone! in this spot, 
where (except two hours last month) I have 
not been in sixteen years! Think, whata 
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crowd of reflections! No, Gray, and forty 
church-yards, could not ish so many ; 
nay, I know one must feel them with great- 
er indifference than I possess, to have pa- 
tience to them into verse. Here I am, 


" probably for the last time of my life, though 


not for the last time, every clock that strikes 
tells me I am an hour nearer to yonder 
church—that church, into which I have not 
yet had courage to enter, where lies that mo- 
ther on whom I doated, and whodoated on me! 
There are the two rival mistresses of Hough- 
ton, neither of whom ever wished to enjoy 
it! There too lies he, who founded its great- 
ness, to contribute to whose fall Europe was 
embroiled; there he sleeps in and 
dignity, while his friend and bis foe, rather 
his false ally and real N— e 
ini BR are exhausting the dregs of 
— pitiful lives in squabbles and pamph- 
** The surprise the pictures gave me is 
again renewed : for many years 
to eee nothing but wretched daube and var- 
nished copies at auctions, I look at these as 
enchantment. My own description of them 
seems poor; but shall I tell you truly, the 
majesty of Italian ideas almost sinks before 
— nature preces colouring ; 
! don't I grow old ? My young imagi- 
nation was fired with Guido ideas ; must 
they be plump and prominent as Abi 
to warn me now ? Does great youth fi 
with poetic limbs, as well as see with poetic 
eyes? In one r I am very young, I 
cannot satiate m i 
cident contributed to make me feel this 
more y. A party arrived, just as I 
did, to see the house, Wenger wo- 
men in riding dresses, and post 
through the apartments. I could not hurry 
before them fast enough ; they were not so 
long in seeing, for the first time, as I could 
have been in one room, to examine what I 
knew by heart. I remember formerly be- 
ing often diverted with this kind of seers ; 
they come, ask what such a room is called, 
in which Sir Robert lay, write it down, ad- 
mire a lobster or a cabbage in a market. 
piece, dispute whether the last room was 
or purple, and then hurry to the inn 
or fear the fish should be over-dressed. 
How different my sensations ! not a picture 
here but recalls a history ; not one, but I 
remember in Downing Street or Chelsea, 
where queens and crowds admired them, 
ee seeing them as little as these travel- 
! 


** When I had drank tea, I strolled into 
the garden; they told me it was now called 
the pleasurc-ground. What a dissonant 
idea of pleasure ! those groves, those allées, 
where I have passed so many charming mo- 
ments, are now stripped or overgrown 
—many fond paths I could not unravel, 
though with a very exact clue in my memo- 
ry, I met two gamekeepers, and a thousand 
hares! In the days when all my soul was 
tuned to pleasure and vivacity (and you will 
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think, » it is far from being out of 
tune yet), I Houghtan and its soli- 
totes gu c iov uod ricis dni 
many regrets, ove Hn ton ; . 
ton, 1 know not what to call it, a monu- 
ment of grandeur or ruin! How I have 
wished this evening for Lord Bute! how I 
could preach w him ! For myself, I do not 


want to be to; I have | con- 
eidered how Balbec must wait for the 
chance of a Mr Wood. The servants want- 


ed to lay me in the great apartment—what, 
to make me pass my night as I have done 
my evening! It were like proposing to 
Margarct Roper to be a duchess in the 
court that sage can — — 
imagining it please her. I have 
chosen ve dt in my father's little dressing- 
room, and am now by his scrutoire, where, 
in the height of his fortune, he used to re. 
ceive the accounts of his farmers, and de. 
ceive himself, or us, with the thoughts of 
his economy. How wise a man at once, and 
how weak! For what has he built Hough- 
ton P for his grandson to annihilate, or for 
his son to mourn over. If Lord Burlei 
could rise and view his tative driv- 
ing the Hatfield ————— foel as I 
feel now. Poor little Strawberry ! at least 
it will n Me Mr pete by a de- 
— Meri re — 
itations dictated by pride, not by philoso- 
y. Pray consider through how mang me- 
iums philosophy must pass, before it is 
purified 


€ 





how often must ib weep, how 
often burn P 


* My mind was extremely prepared 
all this gloom by parting with Mr Conway 
yesterday morning; moral reflections or 
common places are the livery one likes to 
wear, when one has just had a real misfor- 
tune. He is going to Germany ; I was glad 
to dress myself up in transitory Houghton, 
in lieu of very sensible concern. To-mor- 
row I shall be distracted with thoughts, at 
least images of very different complexion. I 
go to Lynn, and am to be elected on Friday. 
I shall return hither on Saturday, 
alone, to expect ig dew on Sunday, 
whom I left at Newmarket. I must once 
in my life see him on his grandfather's 
aE ing,- Monday night, thirty-firet.— 
66 ing, - 3 t irty. 

No, I have not seek ims he loitered on 
the road, and I was kept at Lynn till yes- 
terday morning. It is plain I never knew 
for how many trades I was formed, when 
at this time of day I can begin electioneer- 
ing, and succeed in my new vocation. 

ink of me, the subject of a mob, who 
was scarce ever before in a mob, addressing 
them in the town-hall, riding at the head of 
two thousand e through such a town 
as Lynn, dining with above two hundred of 
them, amid bumpers, huzzas, songa, and 
tobacco, and finishing with country dancing 
at a ball and sixpenny whisk ! I have borne 
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[May 
it all cheerfully; nay, have sat hours in 
conversation, the thing upon the earth that 
I hate, have been to hear Misses play on 
the harpeichord, and to see an alderman's 
copies of Rubens and Carlo Marat. Yet to 
do the folks justice, they are sensible, and 
reasonable, and civilized ; their very lan- 
ee) ee ee 

attribute this to their more frequent in- 
tercourse with the world and the capital, by 
the help of good roads and post.chaises, 
which, if they have abridged the King's do- 


. minions, have at least tamed his subjects. 


Well, how comfortable it will be to-morrow, 
to see my uet, tp at loo, and not 
be blige io lk citar The Heei 
— diei inire adsit 
joyed, on fini it, to si imself 

old friend, — — 

P. S. I forgot to tell you that my ancient 
aunt Hammond came over to Lynn to see 
me; not from any affection, but curiosity. 
The first thing she said to me, though we 
have not ——— sixteen years, was, 
** child, you have done a thing to-day, that 
your father never did in all his life ; 
sat as they carried you, he always stood the 
whole races fedem? exid I, ** when 
I am placed in a chair, I conclude I am to 
sit in it; besides, as I cannot imitate my 
father in great things, I am not at all am- 
bitious of mimicking him in little ones.” I 
am sure she proposes to tell her remarks to 
my uncle Horace’s ghost, the instant they 
meet. 

** Arlington Street, April 16, 1161.— 
You will be al with the anacreontic, 
written by Lord Middlesex upon Sir Harry 
Bellendine: I have not seen any thing = 
antique for ages ; it has all the fire, poetry, 
and simplicity of Horace. 

** Ye sons of Bacchus, come and join 
In solemn dirge, while tapers shine 
Around the grape-embossed shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine. 

Pour the rich juice of Bourdeaux’s wine, 
Mixed with your falling tears of brine, 
In full libation o’er the shrine 

Of honest Harry Bellendine. 


Your brows let ivy chaplets twine, 
While you round the ing wine, 
And of peal apart be the — 
Of honest Harry Bellendine.“ 

** He died in his vocation, of a high fe- 
ver, after the celebration of some orgies.” 

For the present, we shall here ter- 
minate our extracts from this most a- 
musing and interesting correspon- 
dence ; as the book is very dear, howa 
ever, and not likely to fall into many 
hands, we shall per recur, at some 
future iod, to what we consider 
one of the richest repositories of anee- 
dote, that have of late years been open- 
ed to the public. 

3 
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THE TALE OP IVAN. 
( Translated from the Cornish. ) 
MR EDITOR, 

I wave sent you the following trans- 
lation of one of the ** Inabinogi," or 
tales for the instruction of youth, 
which is chiefly curious, as it is the 
only tale that I am aware of which 
is in existence in the Cornish iage ; 
at the same time, it may not i 

agreeable to some of your readers, to 
see how the ancients of the times gone 
by conveyed their lessons of instruc- 
tion to the young. It is to be found 
in the 251, 252, pp. of Llwyd’a Arche- 
ologia Britannica, with a Welsh trans- 
lation annexed. Yours, Pwy. 

Jesus College, Oxford, 33d April 1818. 


Y There were formerly a man and 
woman living in the parish of Llanla- 
van, in the which is called Ty. 
Hwrdh. 

2 And (the) work became scarce— 
and therefore said the man to his wife, 
I will go and search for work, and you 
may live here. 

S He took fair leave, and travelled 
far towards the East ; and at last. he 
came to the house of a husbandman 
(Villanus), and asked there for work 
to perform. 


— for three pounda as the 
hi a p year. E 
5 when the end of the year 
came, his master shewed him the 
Look Ivan, said his master: 
are thy wages. But if thou wilt 
give them me again, I will teach thee 
& point of doctrine. 
6 Give them to me, said Ivan. No, 
I will not, replied his master, —I will 
lain it to thee. you them, 
Ivan. Then, said his master,— 
** Take care not to leave the old road, 
for the sake of a new road." 
7 'Then they agreed for another 
ear for the same wages: and when 
the end of the year was come—(the 
same conversation takes place as in 
Nos, ô and 6, till the master delivers 
his second aphorism, which is),— 
** Take care not to lodge where a young 
woman is married to an old man." 
9—10 (The same conversation, &c. 
takes place for the third year, and the 
master delivers his third aphorism),— 
Vor. III. 


e Suffer thyself’ to be struck twice 
before thou strikest once, for that is 
the most prudent quality of all." 

11 Then Ivan would not serve any 
longer, —but he would go home to his 
wife. Not to-day, replied his master ; 
my wife bakes to-morrow, and she 
shall make thee a cake to take home to 
thy wife. 

12 And they put the nine pounds 
in the cake. And when Ivan was 
about to take his leave,—Here, said 
his master, is a cake for thee to take 
home to thy wife; and when thou 
and thy wife are most joyous together, 
then break the cake—and not sooner. 

13 Fair leave he took—and towards 
home (** Tref,” i.e. town) he travelled, 
and at last he came to Wayn-Iler,— 
and there he met three merchants 
from Tre Rhyn, persons of his own pae 
rish, coming home 

14 Kaer Esk fair (Exeter). Oho! 
Ivan, ssid they, come with us,—joy- 
ful are we to see you. Where have 
you been so long? 

15 I have been, said Ivan, in ser- 
vice, and now Í am going home to my 
wife. Oh! said they, come with us, 
and thou shalt be welcome. 

16 And they took the new road, and 
Iven kept the old. | 

17 And ss they were going by the 
fields of the houses in the meadow, 
not having gone far from Ivan, robbers 
fell meh qued f 

18 A A began to out, an 
with the cry’ which the mae ts 
made, Ivan also shouted ‘Thieves! 
thieves ! , 

19 And at the shout which Ivan 
gave, the robbers left the merchants. 
And when they came to Market-Joy, 
there they met again. 

20 Oh, Ivan! said they, we are 
bound to thee,—had it not been for 
thee, we should have been lost men. 
Come with us, and thou shalt be wel- 


come. 

21 And when they were entering 
the house where they were accustom- 
ed to lodge, —1 must, said Ivan, see 
the man of the house. 

22 The host! replied they; what 
dost thou want with the host? here 
we have the hostess, and she is young. 
If thou must see the host, go to 
kitchen, and thou shalt see him. 

23 And when he came to the kit- 
chen, he saw the host, and he was an 
old man, and weak, and turning the 
spit. Y 


¢ 
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24 Oh! quoth Ivan, here I will not 
lodge,—but in the next house. Not 
yet, replied they ; sup with us, and 
thou shalt be welcome. 

95 Now, as to the woman of the 
house, she conspired with a certain 
monk in the town, to murder the old 
man in his bed that night, while the 
rest were asleep, and lay the murder 
on the merchants. 

26 And while Ivan was in bed, 
there was a hole in the pine-end of 
the house, and he saw a light, and he 
rose out of his bed and listened, and 
heard the monk speaking; and the 
monk turned his back upon the hole— 
** perhaps," said he, *' there is some 
one in the next house who may see 
our horrid deeds :”—And with that 
‘the adultress, with her paramour, put 
the old man to death. 

27 In the meantime, however, Ivan 
with his knife cut, through the hole, a 
pretty round piece of the monk’s gown. 

28 And the next morning the adul- 
tress began to cry aloud, because her 
beloved was murdered ; and as there 
was neither man nor child in the 
house except the merchants, they ought 
to be hanged on his account. 

29 Then they were taken and car- 
ried to prison, and at last Ivan came 
to them. 

30 Alas, alas! Ivan, said they, a 
hard fate attends us; our host was 
killed last night, and we shall be hang- 
ed for him. 

31 Aha! request the justices, said 
Ivan, to summon those who commit- 
ted this heinous crime before hem. 

82 Who knows, replied they, who 
committed the crime? Who commit- 
ted the crime! said Ivan. If I know 
not how to prove who committed the 
crime, I will suffer myself to be hang- 
ed in their s 

33 Explanation replied they—( Nos 
33, 34, and 35,—Ivan ts what 
he had seen, and produces the piece of 
the gown in evidence.) 

86 And with that the merchants 
had their liberty, and the woman and 
the monk were hanged. 

37 Then they came together out of 
Market-Joy (Marchnad-Joy—Thurs- 
day market). And they said, come 
with us as far as Coed Carrn yr Wyl- 
fa (the Wood of the heap of st6nes of 
watching), in the parish of Burnian. 

38 'There two roads separated, and 
the merchants wished Ivan to go home 
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with them; but that time he would 
not, but would go home to his wife. 

39 Then when he had separated 
from the merchants, he foolishly spent 
his time to try his wife, whether she 
proved constant to him, whether she 
did or did not. 

40 And when he came to the door, 
he heard some one else in the bed ; 
he placed his hand on his dagger to 
slay them both; but he recollected 
that he ought to suffer twice before he 
struck once. 

41 And he came out again, and 
then he knocked. ois there, in 
the name of God ? said she. 

42 I am here, replied Ivan. In 
the name of Mary, whom do I hear, 
said she ; if you are Ivan, come in.— 
Bring you a light, said Ivan.— 
Then she brought a light. 

43 And when Ivan was come in, as 
I was advancing to the door, said he, 
I heard some one else in the bed. 

44 Oh! Ivan, replied she, when 
you determined to go away, I was 
three months gone with child; and 
now we have a beautiful infant in the 
bed,—gracious in the sight of God 


. may he be! 


45 Replied Ivan, I will tell thee, — 
my master and my mistress gave me a 

e, and told me, when I and my 
wife should be most joyful together, 
that we should break the cake—and 
not sooner. And now we have cause 
to be joyful. 

46 Then they broke the cake, and 
there were hine pounds in the cake; 
and the money they had, «nd the 
bread they eat; and there never was 
an idle word nor strife between them 
afterwards. And so it ends. 


I 


DIALOGUES ON NATURAL AND RE- 
VEALED RELIGION. 


DraLocueE II.—On Natural Religion. 


€“ Stncz we have come upon this view 
of the subject,” continued Philo, 
* which I confess has occupied much 
of my thoughts, it may perhaps afford 
you some entertainment, and may be 
a collateral proof of my argument, if I 
enter a little into a few metaphysical 
niceties, which seem to be less appre- 
hended than they might, in conse- 
uence of men overlookin this great 
oundation of all belief, the constant 
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tion by the human 
mind, that it moves within the sphere 
of design and intelligence. What, for 
instance, if we spend a few words on 
the famous question about the exist- 
ence of the material world ?" 

“In the name of Heaven," said 
Cleanthes, ** what can you propose by 
running into an inquiry so obscure, 
and which has brought some very 
profound metaphysicians into conclu- 
sions so remote from common appre- 
hension? Perhaps, like Bishop Berke- 
ley, you pro to deny the existence 
of matter, with a view of proving, in 
a more spiritual manner than is usually 
resorted to, the existence of God. The 
attempt, however, you must be well 
aware, is dangerous; for when first 
principles of belief are once unhinged, 
the steps by which we arrive at the 
existence of the divine mind soon van- 
ish from our eyes." 

* | have no intention," replied 
Philo, ** to be so sceptical as you 
imagine. I have no doubt of the exe 
istence of matter; but it is of some 
consequence, in a tive view, 
(as ts, the inquiry need not be 
sade) to know what we mean when 
we say there is a material world.” 
* We mean," said Cleanthes, “ that 
the objects which we see and touch 
actually exist." <‘ What is the proof 
of their existence ?” said Philo. ** Cer- 
tainly our senses," replied Cleanthes. 
* Our senses,” said Philo, ** only 
prove that we see and feel ; but sense 
cannot assure us that there is any 
thing seen or felt." ** Perhaps, then,’ 
said Cleanthes, ** I cannot tell you 
how the belief comes; but we have 
it, and that is enough." 

** But,” said Philo, ** I think I see 
both whence it comes and what it is. 
All ae tions of the external 
world are consistent, regular, system- 
atic: they all convey, therefore, the 
impression of design, and our minds 
perceive this character in them as 
elearly as our senses are impressed 
with the perceptions themselves. It 
is from this c , in fact, that 
they derive the aspect and form of 
reality, aud that we can distinguish 
them from dreama and imaginations. 
Were there nothing steady and con- 
sistent, nothing that bore the impress 
of order and plan, in external nature ; 
did it a for a moment, and then 
vanish from our eyes: instead of being 
a svstem which assists and promotes 
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our views and apprehensions, were it 
a constant source of delusion and un- 
certainty: were these its characters, 
I really do not think we could say it 
had any other existence than we are 
apt to ascribe to a troublesome dream ; 
and at present it may have no other 
existence than as the lofty language 
in which we are addressed by the 
Supreme Intelligence.” 

** Not far from Berkeley, however,” 
said Cleanthes. 

* I mean," replied Philo, ** that 
when we say we believe there is an 
external world, our meaning is, we 
have entire trust and confidence about 
it Why? Because we see it is a 
system, and therefore involves a prin- 
ciple of mind upon which we can de- 
pend. In fact, the word belief means 
nothing else but the feeling of trust. 
Nobody will — to say what the 
material world is, of what kind of 
being or substance it consists, or that 
it is any thing more than a somewhat 
about which we have an assurance, 
and with a reference to which we act 
without any kind of distrust ; which 
is more than can be said of dreams or 
reveries," 

** I suspect, after all, this is the idea 
which Berkeley meant to express, but 
that he was rather strong in his man- 
ner of stating it. He says often, that 
he believes there is a material world, 
and that his belief does not differ from 
that which is commonly entertaincd. 
He cannot indeed separate the object 
perceived from the act of perception. 
I admit that we have an impression of 
these being distinct things ; but I say~ 
we should not have this impression, 
unless our perceptions were of things 
orderly and consistent. "The ordering 
and arranging of our perceptions, we 
are conscious, does not proceed from 
ourselves. It is clearly, then, the 
work of another mind. The existence, 
therefore, of a supreme mind is con- 
stantly impressed upon our minds b 
the scene of external existence ; an 
this, I maintain, is at least as certain 
an impression as that of the existence 
of external objects themselves, although 
my argument goes to prove that it is 
more certain, and that it is in conse- 
quence only of the regularity and con- 
sistency of the material world, that 
any fixed impression remains with us 
of its actual existence. According to 
this view, therefore, we perceive that 
mind exists, before we have any steady 
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belief of the existenee of matter; and 
our belief of the existence of matter is 
little else but a sentiment of trust in 
that mind by which it is ordered and 


arranger , 

* | do not mean to say, Philo," 
said Cleanthes, * that in these opi- 
nions there is no truth ; but you do 
not seem to have made them out quite 
to your own satisfaction, and therefore 
I think ou may as well come down 
to more level ground.” 

** My wish was to shew, with Berke- 
ley," replied Philo, ** that, properly 
speaking, there is no system of nature 
which can afford the slightest pretext 
for materialism. If he goes too: far, 
in saying mind is the whole, I think 
I am justified in ‘saying, that it is 
owing only to the order produced by 
mind that we have any scat belief 


of the existence of such a thing as 
matter. I willingly, however, leave 
this tion, as I am ready to ac- 


knowledge to you that I have not 
quite satisfied myself respecting its 
solidity. 

* There is another speculation, 
however, which amounts pretty nearly 
to the same thing, and which, I be- 
lieve, may be made more level to our 
apprehension. Let our belief of the 
existence of matter come as it may; 
and if you will let it rest upon its own 
foundation, and not upon any adventi- 
tious support from the concomitant 
perception of mind; still I say, that 
matter cannot be presented to us, 
without bringing ue with it the 
traces of design and intelligence." 

* Do I rightly understand you?" 
said Cleanthes. ‘‘ I admit that an 
orderly world, such as we inhabit, 
bears the constant indications of de- 
sign upon its countenance; but you 
surely do not mean to say that this is 
„the case with matter, considered ab- 
stractedly from the system into which 
we see it thrown.” 

* An orderly world," said Philo, 
“ is an evidence not merely of design, 
but of exquisite wisdom ; but I wish 
to pursue materialism to the fountain 
head, and to shew that matter cannot 
exist in any form without bearing 
some indications of intelligence. Can 


matter exist without form? What is ro 


form but an order of existence, a mode 
of being suited to something, to the 
faculties, for instance, of a percipient 
being? Matter imperceptible to every 
being can scarcely be said to exist. 


= 


-relation 
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You cannot suppose an atom so fine 
pe bap may conceive an eye capable 
of taking it in. Now there must be a 
tween the eye and the atom. 
This relation is something adapted, 
sorted, regulated, designed. Take the 
system of Epicurus: conceive innu- 
merable atoms rushing through infi- 
nite space. No single atom can exist 
without some adaptation of parts (if 
an atom has parts, if it has none it is 
nothing), an adaptation which suits it 
better than any other. Whence did 
it get these? Is not intelligence ap- 
parent in the formation of an atom as 
well as of a system? Then take dif- 
ferent atoms in their corporate form 
uniting together, and ing some- 
tbing, no matter what, something as 
rude as you will: whatever it is, there 


must be a principle of order in it, a . 


coherency of parts, harmony of some 
kind oe: and you will find, if 

ou examine these ideas, design and 
intelligence lurking at the bottom of 
them. Poets speak of a chaos, but it 
is evident that is a supposition merely 

tical, or rather it is one which the 

uman mind cannot make. It is a 
supposition of contradictions. Where- 
ever there is matter at all, there must 
be order of some kind or other. It 
may seem to be order without an 
purpose, and so can scarcely be 

esign. Yet order implies the opera- 
tion of mind. Thus you see, Pam- 
philus, that I find traces of intelli- 
gence not merely in the regular forms 
of crystallization, but in the most rude- 
and — of n bodies." 

** I have been 80 o disgusted,” 
said I, ** with materialism, and have 
seen so much of it among the Conti- 
nental philosophers, that I am really 
not at all disposed to engage in its de- 
fence. Your former scepticism on the 
subject of religion I could endure: 
there was modesty and hesitation in 
it; but the abominable self-sufficien 
with which these people vent abroad 
their cold-blooded systems of atheism, 
is so hateful to any man who ever 
heard any thing better, that I always 
looked — "m ue most 
antipathy, and very happy to 
see you tear up materialism by the 

ots.” 


* I believe," said Philo, “ every 
system of materialism is founded on a 
mistaken application to matter of i- 
deas which belong to mind only, and 
on supposing qualities in matter which 
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it does not They all rise 
from want of attention to that early 
and constant impression of the exist- 
ence of order and design in nature, 
which — p pir ae 
first openin applying to 
matter itself” those —“ which 
it is merely the means of conveying to 
the mind. Every thing in nature 
on a plan, and there is not a 
uman € existence to whom 
the great outlines of the plan are not 
a t; but if we forget that the 
ides of a plan necessarily implies mind 
or intelligence, we must in the plan 
itself for some unintelligent principle 
by which it is carried on. It is then 
we begin to talk of the powers of na- 
ture, and the necessary concatenation 
of causes and effects, and similar ex- 
pressions of that kind, which, when 
applied to the material system, are, in 
reality, words without meaning." 

* This whole subject," said Cle- 
anthes, **lies under a very consider- 
able d of embarrassment, and it 
would be of much consequence for the 
elucidation of our present inquiry, if 
the relation of cause and were 
pes upon & right footing." —'' I will 

you know," said Philo, ** what are 
my views on the subject ; but I must 
first premise, that the proofs for the 
existence of God, which I have al- 
ready stated, are independent of all 
speculations on the nature of that re- 
lation. We read design upon the face 
of the universe previously to all con- 
templation of design as a cause, and 
the universe as an effect. The universe 
is rather, as i¢ were, a mirror which 
reflects the face of divine intelligence ; 
and our belief that it is caused or pro- 
duced by the divine mind seems to be 
an after-consideration. The plan of 
things exhibits the existence of mind 
before we — that — e the 
principle which gave a ing to 
the ings planned. Suppose, then, 
"as Purus of cause an — 
‘ound to be imaginary, or to be no tie 
events vaal abg but merely 
a feeling produced by custom in the 
mind, in consequence of its constantly 
peroeiving the same events in the same 
succession: su , I say, the notion 
of causation in the Deity were removed 
by such a speculation, still the uni- 
verse would prove his existence in like 
manner as a mirror the exist- 
ence of tbe object which it reflects. 
The kind of sceptical attempt, there- 
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fore, which was made in this country, 
to throw doubts upon the existence of 
God, by ME trary it ismerely custom 
ot experience which establishes the re- 
lation of cause and effect, and nothing, 
in the reasen of things, must fall to 
the ground ; because, whether God is 
the cause of the universe or not, or 
whether or no the universe has a cause, 
we still read his existence from the 
universe, in the same way as a book 
proves the existence of the mind of 
the author, even although you could 
ibly te the notion of his be- 
ing the author from that of the intel- 
ligence which the book exhibits. 

The error prevalent in systems of 
materialism, again, is the reverse of 
this sceptical notion. The materialist 
proceeds on the maxim that every ef- 
ect must have a cause; he thinks he 
finds the cause of every effect in na- 
ture; and having found the cause, he 
finds all that is necessary, all that must 
be had, and accordingly he is satisfied 
without having recourse to the exist- 
ence of mind as the supreme cause of 
al. I might in like manner say to 
the materialist, Mere as you will, that 
mind need not be resorted to as the 
cause of natural appearances ; still 
these a ces prove to me the ex- 


tions; but I read in them, as in a 
book, the fact that there is intelligence 
involved in them, it may be, morc 
properly than causing them. Make 
what you please of the universe then. | 
make its cause what you will, still I 
read intelligence in it, and this is suffi- 
cient to prove the existence of the 
Deity. 

** The system of materialism, how- 
ever, it is evident, is a very low and 
earthly system, and argues a great 
want of philosophical penetration. The 
slightest attention to natural succes- 
sions of events, must convince us, that 
although they are regular and con- 
stant, they are still quite arbitrary, 
and might be conceived to be in every 
respect the reverse of what they are. 
We can discover no necessity what- 
ever, that heat should be the conse- 

uence of fire, or cold of ice. Why 
uld a round body in the heavens, 
called the fun, necessarily emit light 
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and heat? No investigation of philo- 
sophy, however profound, can possibly 
discover any necessary connexion be- 
tween any two events in nature. Phi- 
losophy, in the investigation of causes, 
does nothing more than trace out those 
circumstances in nature which in- 
variably precede others, and exhibits 
them, divested of accidental circum- 
stances which may occur in particular 
instances. When it has found out a 
leading general fact, it then farther 
examines whether this fact, if suppos- 
ed‘to precede other facts, will account 
for them by which is meant, —will be 
the rule or measure of their appear- 
ances. 'Thus it is discovered, that a 
body falling to the ground increases 
its velocity, according to a determinate 
proportion, as it approaches the ground. 
This is a fact; but we can discover no 
sort of necessary connexion between 
the body called a stone and this prin- 
ciple of gravity which regulates its 
‘descent. For any thing we know to 
the contrary, the stone might exist 
without the gravity. If thrown into 
the air, it might proceed for ever up- 
wards, or it might vanish into smoke, 
or any thing might happen to it as 
well as what does happen. There may 
be some more general fact which may 
account for this principle, somethin 
the previous supposition of which, wil 
explain all the operation of gravity ; 
but, in the mean time, the discovery 
of this principle is a very important 
one, since the motions of the heavenly 
bodies agree exactly with the supposi- 
tion of this being the law which regu- 
lates them. But is it not clear, that this 
discovery is the discovery of nothing 
else but a manner of operation in na- 
ture? of an order of things which 
seems quite arbitrary, and might be 
the reverse of what it is, without any 
„absurdity in the —— In in- 
quiries into natural phenomena, there- 
fore, we never discover why they must 
exhibit such or such appearances. At 
least we never make an ultimate dis- 
covery of that kind. We may dis- 
cover, that admitting such and such 
revious appearances, others will fol- 
ow of course, but the first admissions 
are entirely gratuitous, and have no 
necessity in the nature of things. Phi- 


losophy is nothing more than the. 


science of thc order of nature, and of 
the methods observed in its operations. 
There is no more necessity in any 
thing which it discovers, than there is 
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that the sentence which I am now 
speaking should have followed that 
which went before it.” 

** So far — said — 
“ you agree with the tical opinion 
about cause and effect, that there is no 
necessary connexion between them." 
* None," replied Philo, ** between 
those things which are called causes 
and effects in the system of nature." 
** Where then do you find this rela- 
tion?" said Cleanthes.—'* I cannot 
well tell you," said he, ** where I 
find necessary connexion, but I think 
I can easily point out to you a con- 
nexion sufficiently strong to build this 
relation upon. What say you to the 
connexion between volition and its 
consequences? I know the effects of 
will are said to be arbitrary as well as 
any thing else. I may will a thing 
this moment which may not take 
place, although perhaps it would have 
taken place the moment before. My 
hand may be suddenly palsied, and 
may not follow my volition when I 
determine to move it. Yet when- 
ever I do move my hand in conse- 
quence of volition, I am conscious that 
the motion proceeded from the will, 
and would not have been without the 
will. The volition here was more than 
a precedent event,—was an event with- 
out which the other would not have 
been, and ouf of which, if I may so 
speak, it was. And this is all that is 
meant by the word cause. 

* I cannot think,” said Cleanthes, 
* that by this se gru you ac- 
count sufficiently or the impression 
on our minds, that every event must 
have a cause. You leave the con- 
nexion too loose." ‘ You will ob- 
serve," said Philo, ** that you cannot 
shew me any event which does not oc- 
cur in nature ; but there is a constant 
impression on the mind of man that 
nature is a scheme, therefore every 
event is part of the scheme ; a scheme 
or plan supposes a mind ; we cannot 
conceive a mind devoid of volition : 
every event then in nature is an effect 
of the volition of mind. Ifyou could 
imagine a chaos, which I believe to 
be an impossible supposition, then 
you might also imagine events, changes 
to take place without causes. 

< [t is the circumstance of design 
in nature which proves that there is a 
real bond of connexion between cause 
and effect; that every change must 
have a cause, that is, must proceed from 
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the volition of the mind,  Material- 
ism then is altogether built on a wrong 
application of words. Power means 
nothing else but will accomplishing 
its end, and we cannot conceive causa- 
tion independently of volition. The 
powers of nature, and the n 
concatenation of causes and effects, 
are mere words without meaning.” 

* | hope, Philo,” said Cleanthes, 
* that you have now done with your 
metaphysical niceties, as you called 
them, for, to tell you the truth, I am 
getting a little wearied of them."— 
** Nay, Cleanthes," said Philo, ** this 
is scarcely fair; you led me into the 
last speculation on cause and effect 
yourself, and in pity to my audience, 
I have been rather more hasty ee 
it, and have left more to be supplied 
by their own reflections than was 
quite doing justice to my cause, and 


yet you are the first to complain of all 


the effect. I will, however, put an 
end to these discussions, if you will 
permit me to say a few words on an- 
other point which seemed to confuse 
our ideas a little on the outset of our 
inquiry. I mean on the ground of all 
argument from experience and an- 


€€ [ repeat, then, that the foundation 
of this argument can never be custom, 
or a mere association of ideas. In- 
deed I believe every thing which beara 
the character of reason has its founda- 
tion in some original perception of the 
understanding ; and it is never a sa- 
tisfactory account of any natural pro- 
cess in the discovery of truth, to 
say we are carried to it by a mere ar- 
bitrary association, by the relations of 
resemblance or contiguity in place or 
time, or by the force of custom, in 
rivetting any particular chain of ideas 
upon the mind. Imagination is the 
field in which associations prevail, not 
reason ; and although habit may make 
imaginations ap reasonable, yet I 
believe every thing which nature iin 
that character to, must rest upon a fir- 
mer basis. Let us then examine facts. 
What we have commonly experienced 
to take place, we expect, will take place 
again; and those events which are 
similar to others formerly experienced, 
or bearing upon other appearances in 
nature, we think much more probable 
than those which are entirely insulat- 
ed and unlike any thing else. We 
constantly expect that fire will burn, 
aud that the sun will rise every morn- 
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ing; and we think it more probable 
that the planets, like this earth, have 
inhabitants, than that they are vast 
bodies totally useless in creation. To 
resolve these views of the mind into 
mechanical influence of custom, seem, 
as I say, very unsatisfactory. I do 
not see how custom should be the 
ground of any opinion. From the 
custom of seeing fire at all times burn, 
and the sun rising every day, I can 
conceive that the idea of the fire should 
never occur to me without the idea of 
the burning, or of the sun without the 
idea of its rising. But I do not see 
how the opinion should hence be gen- 
erated, that, as a fact, fire will always 
burn, and that the sun will continue 
to rise. 

If such an account of this process 
of mind be unsatisfactory, it seems to 
me an unphilosophical one to ascribe 
these convictions of the under- 
standing to particular instincts. There 
seems a kind of reasoning in the o- 
pinions, that the sun will rise to-mor- 
row, and that the planets are inhab- 
ited,—a sort of reasoning which is 
stronger in the one case than in the 
other; and if any principle can be 
found which will form a basis for all 
these reasonings from experience and 
analogy, it seems much more philoso- 
phical to rest them upon it, than to sup- 

different shades of instinct answer- 
Ing toevery variety of opinion and belief. 
Now to me it appears, that the early 
impression of order and design in na- 
ture, which the mind, I believe, is ori- 
ginally prepared to receive, and which 
it cannot continue long in existence 
without receiving, is that very princi- 
ple of which we are in search, and 
from 2 all the — reason- 
ings of experience and analogy flow 
with the most natural econ How 
soon do we perceive that the regular 
rising of the sun is a part of the plan 
of nature? And with what firm de- 
pendence and assurance do we look for 
the daily appearance of that glorious 
luminary? In like manner, whatever 
we see constantly happen, and of which, 
too, we see the uses, the p s, the 
intention, that, we expect, will happen 
again. It is like looking at a cloak. 
As it has shown the hours to-day, we 
reason that the artist intended it should 
shew the hours to-morrow. When we 
have not an opportunity of knowing 
facts, we then form probable conjec- 
tures. In different parts of the same 
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lan bably, the designer carries 
h ugh something of the same mind. 
This 1s — analogy, which 
may be more or less strong, accordi 
to circumstances. Reasoning from 
known facts, again, we call reasoning 


from experience. 
** But as I have tired you, Cleanthes, 
with these tions, I will only 


remark farther, that the proof of the 
existence of God must rest on a much 
firmer basis than on any analogical ar- 
gument from & similarity in the works 
of nature to the works of man, if all 
arguments from analogy rest on the 
previous supposition of a plan or de- 
sign in nature, which is in fact pre- 
supposing the existence of God. It 
would be more philosophica] to gup- 
pose, that our belief of the existence 
of reason and intelligence in other 
men is derived from an analogical ar- 


are and similar of one plan 
of nature, and th there in fact 
does lie an analogy here—although, I 


ce T am much gratified, Philo,” said 
I, “ with the lights which you have 
thrown upon this argument, yet I 
think there is some degree of certainty 
still wanting, and your manner of 
reading design, as you call it, does 
not seem quite infallible. I wish 
there were some force in the argu- 
ment a priori, or that it were more 
level to my understanding." ‘ There 
is in fact no great need for it," replied 
Philo, *'slight indications of design 
may not produce perfect assurance; 
but where they are accumulated with- 
out all bounds or measure, I see not 
that there can be room for a doubt. 
I have said that even the atoms of 
Epicurus would suggest to the mind 
some notion of intention; how then 
can we hesitate in the conclusion, 
where the object of our contemplation 
is a world ?" 

** The fact is, Pamphilus, that the 
immensity of the object somewhat 
em us. I cannot hesitate a 
moment in the belief that you are pos- 
sessed of intelligence, because there is 
here a rapid sympathy between our 
minds, and I form a quick conception 
of the similarity between you and 
myself. But the mind which I read 
in nature surpasses all my thoughts 
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and apprehensions ; and while I can 
have no doubt of its existence, I am 
lost in admiration ond astonishment 
when I contemplate it. This kind of 
feeling perhaps sometimes re-acts up- 
on our perception of the evidence, and 
produces a species of confusion and 
uncertainty. Let us then, Pamphilus, 
contract the dimensions of this prodi- 
gious óbject. Let us suppose the 
world to be & magnificent house, and 
that we have from the first moments 
of lara ao been the inmates of 
a splendid palace. Let us suppose 
that we have found the rooms sum 
tuously adorned, clothes provided for 
us, in our apartments, and every 
useful and elegant article of furniture. 
At a certain hour of the day a table is 
intreduced by invisible hands, sup- 
pua with ev ye pis of — 

ampe suspen m the ceili 
burn wish perpetual fire. Every ine 
is conducted with the same order as if 
the master of the house were to 
pear, and the servants were visibly 
employed. Is it possible, on this sup- 
position, that we should doubt there 
was a master of the house, some one 
who had prepared it for us, and who, 
unknown to us, superintended it? O, 
Pamphilus, is not the world such a 
house; and can it be without a mas- 
ter 
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CAUTIONARY HINTS TO SPECULATORS 
ON THE INCREASE OF CRIMES. 


One strong feature of the times is the 
prevalence of atrocious crime. This is 
the common remark of every day. 
And every one asks, what is the cause ? 
what is the remedy ? We can scarce 
reasonably doubt the fact of a depra- 
vity universally allowed. But to ex- 
plain its cause ma pipe s di Can 
we expect it 8 be so ? t de- 
pravity, whatever it may be, is part of 
the general temper and condition of a 
large portion of our society. 

present temper and condition is not 
the result of present causes merely, 
simple and prominent ; it is the com- 
plex result of a multitude of causes 
acting often with very obscure opera- 
tion, and through long successive pe- 
riods of time. It is a question then, 
not of direct practical inquiry, but of 
that general philosophy which inves- 
tigates the laws, the powers, and the 
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revolutions of human society. It is 
an inquiry then. of great magnitude 
and difficulty, fitted for the highest 
and strongest minds, and utterly re- 
mote from the disquisitions of mere 
ordinary conversation. 

But can we be contented merely to 
believe this? When the evil urges 
and presees us,—when our ears are 
shocked, and our hearts are wrun 
with daily accounts of ferocious d 
and fearful domestic wickedness,— 
when we know, that in the very streets 
around us, in the dwellings that are 
built around our own, there is conta- 
gion spreading over the lives of men,— 
can we be satisfied in heart or thought 
to say, that the understanding of the 
evil is too high for our knowledge, 
amd therefore to separate ourselves 
from all part in resisting it? We are 
not to be so repelled or silenced. And 
yet, assuredly there seems plausible 
ground of doubt as to the success of 
remedies, which are to be — 
without intelligence of the disorder ; 
and nothing seems plainer than that 
to understand a disorder must be to 
understand its cause ; nothing clearer, 
than that a cause, which lies in the 
condition and constitution of human 
society, can only be understood by un- 
derstanding that condition and that 
constitution. 

But what is the evil itself of which 
we speak, and for which we would 
find a remedy? The deterioration of 
the character of the people !—what 
does that mean? o can affix a 
meaning to the words, that has not 
looked upon the people in their daily 
— — and familiar know- 

Yet the signs of some great 
deterioration are plain to all eyes. 
Acts of crime, startling by their atro- 
city, oppressive by their frequency, 
speak in strong language to every 
mind, and seem to declare some 
change in the spirit of the nation, as 
if an obduration of their natural sense 
were growing on men's minds; as if 
some dire passion, some lust of wick- 
edness, had entered into their hearts. 
We see the signs ; and, looking as men, 
upon the acts and lives of men, we 
cannot be deceived. Our common na- 
tural understanding and human feel- 
ing are shocked and revolted by what 
ev shows us; and we know 
that we are called upon by every claim 
that enforces our participation in the 
welfare of others, to act against the 
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growing evil. Under the impulse of 
at powerful call, there is a sort of 
general motion in the mind of society 
towards such resistance. "There is an 
acknowl ent of something to be 
done; and an uneasy seal to — 
some great work of opposition to the 
undefined active principle of mischief, 
which we witness only in its opera- 
tion. 

But still the difficulty and the doubt 
recur. What is the reinedy required ? 
What is the essential evil against which 
we would contend? What is the prin- 
ciple in nature we would seek to coun- 
teract? and the powers we can bring 
to that opposition ? Such questions as 
these seem to throw us at once into 
the widest fields of almost indefinite 
speculation. Though still unconvinced, 
we are still unsatisfied; for we can 
never e ourselves that, in the 
midst of general calamity, and under 
the pressure of common evil, there is 
not something that lies at each man’s 
hand to be done, which requires only 
common feeling and common prudence 
to know and do. 

We are unsatisfied when, seeking 
to e in action, we are thrown 
back on speculation. But what does 
that unsatisfied feeling argue? Have 
we a right to expect satisfaction? May 
not thé defect lie in ourselves? Do we 
know that condition of mind, which, 
entering upon difficult questions, en- 

ing in new courses of action, ma 
justly expect clearnees of view an 
decided knowledge? and have we rea- 
son to suppose that condition ours ? 

But is it any thing wonderful, if, in 
such inquiries, we find something un- 
satisfying and perplexing? Can we 
suppose that, in setting up ourselves 
in opposition to principles of mischief, 
which act under the great laws, and 
in the strength of the great powers of 
nature, we shall find at once a clear 
straight path before us, asking nothing 
but determination to go on? To legis- 
late against nature,—to build up in 
the bosom of society resistance to her 
overpowering force,—to continue and 
govern the operation of — les 
which she has implicated with its life, 
—to inhibit or enact revolutions in the 
human mind,—to hold in our own 
hands the law of our own condition, — 

poses like these, not much less 
than these, do we make the subject 
of our endeavoure, when we step out 
of the ordinary iiim of our lives to 
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combine exertion against the prevalent 
evils that afflict us. It might seem 
bold in any man to say, that such 
purposes are within the sphere of hu- 
man power. It would also be hard to 
say, ambitious as such pure must 
seem to the measure of our faculties, 
that their accomplishment is in every 
degree denied us. Yet surely it can- 
not be held unreasonable to urge, that 
every attempt we would make, bearin 
- upon purposes of such great scope, an 
involving our own acts in such a strife 
of mighty operation, should be preced- 
ed at least by some deliberate and ear- 
nest inquiry, and should be undertak- 
en with that calm and stedfast resolu- 
tion which remains when time has 
weighed and resolved all doubts,—not 
in that quick fervour of desire which 
springs up in the mind during the 
moment of its first unripe conceptions. 
We find it difficult to bear the sus- 
pense of thought. Our mind has 
scarcely to conceive, ere we 
would leap to a conclusion. We find 


it still more difficult to bear the sus- 


pense of action. We have no sooner 
conceived an end to attain, but at 
once we would be moving towards it. 
And that impatience which is the mere 
iik ded our ungoverned imagina- 


tions, that precipitancy which but in- 
dulges the restlessness of incited de- 


sire, seem to ourselves the pure ardour 
and prompt devotion of a lofty zeal. 
The truth of this observation must be 
felt by all calm and unimpassioned 
men, who observe the exclusive per- 
tinacity and headlong energy with 
which, at t, persons of tolerable 
understanding attribute the prevalence 
of crime to some one great ruling 
cause, for example, the political or re- 
ligious temper of the times, and would, 
in consequence, seek to cure the evil 
by some one great remedy. 

It were devoutly to be wished, that 
those who are strongly affected by the 
signs of evil which they behold in the 
face of the times, and who would sin- 
cerely give the strength of their own 
labour to contend against it, and who 
leap at every suggestion of the means 
of effecting such resistance, would 
stay to consider that it is not a light 
work in which they would guide them- 
selves ; that there is rather an impro- 
bability attaching to all hasty sugges- 
— um pl conduct — 8 war- 

; that the greatness of the purpose 
may dassle them; that the painful 
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pressure of the evil may unduly swa 
their minds and preci itate theit judg- 
ment. Some method of action there 


must be to every man who feels him- 
self called to act; some duty to be 
performed by every one who feels du- 
ty incumbent on him. But to act 
precipitately, no man, in the ordi 
courses of life, is required ; and to be- 
gin to spend the stre appointed 
or the performance of duty before its 
requisitions are distinctly ascertained, 
the very nature of duty itself might 
seem to forbid. 

The mind of society turns to the 
consideration of its disorders. Much 
false opinion, perhaps, may be engen- 
dered in the effort of consideration. 
But that impulse which directs the 
general minds of men against common 
mischief, bending their high — rene 

ers top of common defence, 
not be ineffectual. They will mul- 
tiply resources; they will war with 
— strength against the in- 
vading evil. But it seems n 
that they should know before they 
can act ; or, if they can only ascertain 
the effect of measures by putting them 
to proof, that at least they should ha- 
zard as little as they can, prove their 
measures by d , restrain, as much 
as possible, their exertions to the li- 
mits within which they can observe 
their success, and provide for and sup- 
ply their failure. 


a 


METRICAL VERSIONS OF THE PSALMS. 
(Continued from page 67. ) 


AcconDiNc to Strype, (in his Mem- 
orials) the singing of psalms in Eng- 
land was allowed so early as 1548. 
Though some of Sternhold's psalms 
were printed by Whitchurche in 1549, 
the entire version was not completed 
for several years, as was formerly no- 
ticed ; this was donc by the English 
exiles, who, during the reign of Mary, 
resided in Geneva. Nor was that 
entire version consecrated, as it were, 
in England for public use till 1562, 
when 1t first came forth from the edi- 
torial hands of John Hopkins. 

The year assigned for the reception 
of this version by the Scotish Church 
was 1564. Long before this time, 
however, some of the psalms in metre 
appear to have been very generally 
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circulated ; and the Reformation was 
materially advanced by the increased 
love for pious poems, metrical dramas, 
and moralities. ** It is certain, (says 
Dr M‘Crie, Life of Knox, vol. I. p. 
364.) that before the year 1546, a num- 
ber of the psalms were translated into 
metre; for George Wishart sang one 
of them (the 51st) in the house of 
Ormiston on the night in which he 
was apprehended.”  Knox's Historie, 
p.49. The words of Knox referred to 
by the doctor are as follows: ‘‘ Efter 
supper he (Wishart) held a comfort- 
abill purpois of the deith of Godis 
chosin children, and mirrelie said, Me 
think that I desyir eirnestlie to sleep ; 
and thairwith he said, W'ell sing ane 
pealme ; and sa he apointit the fyif- 
Ge ane Psalme, quhilk was put in 
Scottis Meitter, and began thus: Have 
Mercie on me now, guide Lord, efter 
thy greit Mercy." We find another 
instance in the same work, under the 
year 1556, of the custom which pre- 
vailed of using a metrical version of 
the pealms, from which we may infer, 
that they were commonly sung when 
the people assembled for divine wor- 
ship. ** For the Brethrein (he says) 
assemblit thameselfis in suche sorte, 
in cumpanies, singing psalmes, and 
praising God, that the B arpi of the 
enemies war astonied.” Knox's His- 
tiorie, 1732 edition, p. 96. We shall 
adduce another instance to corroborate 
our inference, from ** A Brieff discours 
off the troubles begonne at Franckford 
in Germany, anno dom. 1554, &c." 
printed in 1575 4to. p. 7. where the 
author, speaking of the forms of war- 
— obeerved by the exiles who first 
took up their residence in Frankfort, 
says, they resolved ** to singe a psalme 
in meetre, in a plaine tune, as was 
and is accustomed in the frenche, 
dutche, Italian, Spanishe, and Skot- 
tishe churches." l 

John and Robert Wedderburn, bro- 
thers to James Wedderburn the poet, 
(sons of a merchant in Dundee,) are 
supposed to- have been the principal 
translators of the psalms that were 
used before the Reformation. This 
version was never completed, and of 
it probab 7 only a part is now pre- 
served. In a volume ‘usually attri- 
buted to the Wedderburns (but of 
which, we are perfectly convinced, 
they were not the on/y authors) some 
of these occur. We mean the little, 
rare, and curious work which pesses 
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under the name of ** The Gude and 
Godlie Ballatis.” That pert of the 


psalms in this volume were of those 
used before the Reformation, appears 
from this, that the two lines quoted 
as sung by Wishart in 1546, corres- 
pond to the commencement of the se- 
cond stanza of the 51st psalm, which 
is printed there. We extract the fol- 
lowing verses from the 91st, as no 
unfavourable specimen of these pera- 
phrases of the Psalms, and shall refer 
our readers for what information is to 
be found ting the supposed au- 
thors, to Calderwood's MS. History, 
vol. I. 108. 109., M'Crie's Life of 
Knox, vol. I. p. 364., Dalyell's Cur- 

Remarks, p. 35., Irving's Lives 
of the Scotish Poets, and den's In« 
oe to the Complaynt of Scot- 


*5 Quha on the Hiest will depend, 
And in his secret help sall traist, 

` Almighty God sall him defend, 
And guide him with his Haly Gaist. 
Therefore, with mind ripe and digest, 
Thow say to God, wi trew releue, 
My hope, my God i 
Only in him I will beleue. 
He sall deliuer thee at need, 
And saue thy life from pestilence ; 
His wings are thy weerely weed ; 
His pens are thy strang defence ; 
And thou sall haue experience, 
That his trew promeis 1s thy sheild ; 
His word of t magnificence, 
Sall be thy bucklar and thy beild. 
Nay wicked sprit sall thee affray, 
Nor thee delude into the night ; 
Thé fleeand darts be the day, 
To trouble thee sall haue na might. 
No sudden change of vncouth slight, 
Sall cummer thee, nor make thee red, 
Nor thee perturbe in mirke nor light, 
But from all plague thou sall be fred. 
And thou sall see at thy left hand 
A thowsand haue a sudden fall ; 
And als thow sall see ten thousand 
At thy right hand, whilk perish salh 
Zet noght to thee sall cum at all ; 
But thou sall with thine eine behald 
Sinners put fra memoriall, 
With plagues greit and monifald.” 


We have thus seen, that in Scof- 
land, the people, before the Reforma- 
tion, were in the practice of singing 
from a metrical version of the Psalms, 
The Reformers did not consider sing- 
ing as an absolutely necessary part of 
divine worship. In the First Book 
of Discipline, 1560, it is said, ** that 
pealms should be sung in churches— 
where convenient ;” but it is added, 
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* in others perchance they cannot.” 
Many circumstances tended to prevent 
its performance in every church, till 
they received their version, which they 
did on the same principle that they 
received their forms of discipline, &c. 
from their friends at Geneva. We do 
not mean to say, that, even before this, 
any unnecessary neglect of this portion 
of worship was connived at; for, in 
the same work, they earnestly exhorted 
** men, women, and children—to exer- 
cise themselves in psalmes ; that when 
the kirk doth convene and sing, at 
may be the more able together, wi 
common hearts and voyces, to praise 
God.” We should suppose that the 
Assembly had come to the resolution of 
adopting the English veraion in 1562, 
though it might not be generally used 
till two years after, else they would 
never, that year, have granted a loan to 
the printer, of 200 pounds, to help him 
sc in printing of the Psalms.” Before 
p ing er, we think it advi- 
sable to give the following ‘‘ Reasons,” 
&c. entire. They have never yet been 
printed ; and they contain nearly all 
the information now to be obtained on 
this subject. The occasion of their 
being drawn up, was the attempt, first 
made in 1682, to have this version su- 
ed by that made by King James. 
Though rather long, it contains much 
curious matter, not generally known. 


s The Psalmes of David in meeter allowed 
be the generall Assemblie sould be sung 
in the kirks of Scotland as they have bein 
since the year 1564 for the reasons vnder- 
written. 

*5 The reformed kirke of Scotland, being 
subject to no vther kirke in the world, bot 
independant and frie, hes to interpret, 
and applay the word, to hir awin purgation 
conservation and edification. 

** Be vertue of this power, the pastors of 
this kirke, at comand of the great counsall 
of this kingdome, penned certane heads of 
reformation which wer allowed and sub- 
scribed s ope 1560. 

s In these articles it is expreslie provided, 
that men vemen and childrine be ‘exhorted 

to exercise ymselfes in psalmes that when 

- the kirke convenes and singes they may be 

the moir able together with comoun heartes 

and voices to praise God. 

** [n the generall Assemblie convened at 
Edr in Decr 1562 for printing. of the 
pealmes, the kirke lent Rot. licprivick 
printer tva hundreth pounds to help to buy 
irons Ink and papper, and to fie craftesmen 
for printing. f 

* In the generall assemblie holden at 
Edr in Decr 1564 it is ordained that evrie 
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minister, exhorter, and reader, sall have 
ane of the pealmes buickes printit in Edr, 
and call vse the order yrin contained ia 
marriage, Ministration of the Sacraments, 
&c 


** [n the general] assemblie holden at 
Stirline in februare 1569 the kirke in testi. 
fication of yr contentment wt the workes 
printit be Rot. Licprivick Did assign to him 
in pension fiftie pounds. 

** If any person or persons had required 
reformation of the psalmes in whole or in 
pairt, that mater would have bene doune 
in right tyme and place animo edificandi, 
non tentandi, conform to the order ee 
vpon at Glasco April 1581 and at Perth 
1596. 

** If the Law of prescription, as it is re- 

be the civile Law the lawes of na- 
tiones and the lawes of this kingdome be a 
iust exception againest pleyes moved efter 
the iring of threttie or fourtie yeares 
— it wer ea it sould be not 
only to private mens ryghtes, bot to publick 
eafüe Ia —— then all actiones 
moved or to be — efter thrie scoire and 
aught years againest the Scots Psalmes, re- 
caved ad retained Vpon so good grounds, 
and so profitable and confortable to chris- 
tianes his maties good subjects would be 
judged moir then void and ineffectuall. 

** If decennalis and triennalis posessio, 
id ye tae je ee 
a perfect right, wherby thi pertaining 
to the kirke, may be peacablie possest, then 
ys kirke sould retaine yr possession of the 
Psalmes, ay and while ther ion be 
Lawfullie declaired to be groundles and 
vitious. 
right and posscson of the Palmer ín the 
ight and possession of the es in the 
year 1579 it is Statute and ordained, be oux 
sovern Lord and his three estates in Parlia- 
ment yt all gentlemen housholders and all 
vyrs worth three hundreth merkis of yeirlie 
rent or above, and all substantious yeamen 
or likvayes housholders esteemed 
worth five hundreth ds in lands or 
guids, Is behalden to have ane bible and 

e buicke, vnder the paines contained 
in the said act. 

** Sundrie Musitians of best scill and 
affection for furtheranee of the act of Par- 
liament anent.the instructing of the youth 
in Musick have set doun comoun and prop- 
per tunnes to the whole psalmes acording to 
the divers formes of meeter. 

** Both pastors and peoplle have som 

mes or parts of psalmes be heart as may 
serve for there different dispositi 
and cases of concience and for the changes 
of their externall — 

** Both pastors an e be cus- 
tom, ar io scquacied with the — and 
tunnes yrof; yt as the pastors are able, to 
direct a e to be sung agriable to the 
Doctrine to be delyvered so he that takes 
vp the psalme is able to sing ony tunne and 
the peoplle for the most pairt to follow him. 
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+ By the los of that heavenly treasure 
already in yr heart they wold be forder 
ived and preiudged in yr spiritual] estate, 
fren they could be hurt in bodi or goods by 
suffering for retention of yr awin psalmes. 
** In Vther reformed kirkes, as ingland, 
france, ie, netherlands, etc. 
es in meeter ar not so absolutely 
te, and frie of — that ing can 
censured in ym, yet neyr have 
not will they reject the corulie face ged 
owne psalter, ao — n or mair, 
retein w ave in 
continued and corforabls practise. T 
s< If it sould happen (as God forbid) that 
bookes in meeter wt the comoan 


1 


ecclesiastical discipline, and of excommuni- 
cation, publike repentance, the visitation of 
the seik, buriall of the dead, the comoun 

yers, Doa astra , of 
legium e meriage, the book of fasting, 

vines catechise, sould be to the 
great hinderances of publicke and private 
vaes. 


* ‘It were a shamles ingratitude to extin- 
guishe the memorie of so many wortbie 
men by wos caix and paines God had vouch- 
a ee d ieu his 
kirke ane testimonie against the 


motion above written p 


was recomended nor the assemblie who 
sould have taken compt of his diligence 
would have suffred that matter to be buried 
in 


** As the kirk refused the offer of these 
poets as neidles for the publick and private 
worship of God so it is statute and ordained 
in the genezli amemblie holden at 8t 
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conform to the order sett Doun 
rall assemblie. 

** Since it hath pleased God 
hoipe of Del ce to the kirk 
countries s0 troubled with bloodi 
secution, and to stretch out the hand 
Ro MM supperstition and I 

ietie and compassion 


g 


H 
gu 


: 


ion would that we 
hold fast what we have and ferventlie 
to God, to vindicatt his truth from the 
ranie of Idolatrers and to Delyver his di 
tressed people, fra the craft and crueltie of 
men, that praise may be given to his matie 
hte ypc and persons, whom he hes 
wt any measure of mercifull re- 
formation. 

** In respect of the premisses and vther 
reasons to be eiked as occasione sall require 
this: pau m naue ade) have b 
and ar vsed privatlie and publicklie in Scot- 
land aucght to be retained and no wayes 
suppressed for any thing seen or hard as 
yet" 

Though the date of the reception of 
this veraion is given, yet no mention to 
that effect is to be found in any of the 
existing records. We have y.men- 
tioned the time when we imagine it to 
have been fixed upon. Nor was it ser- 
vilely adopted, in deference either to 
the churches of Geneva or of England: 
some alterations were deemed to be 
wanting, and these accordingly were 
— We — — to dis- 
cover these , merely by a com« 

ison of the earlier ETAN printed 
in England and abroad, with those 
in our own country; a task nei- 
ther pleasant nor satisfactory, consi- 
dering the errors of' the press, of fre- 
quent occurrence in the mitials of the 
translators' names, as they stand at the 
head of the various Psalms. The As- 
sembly seem to have adhered more to 
the version, as it appeared from the 
hands of the exiles at Geneva, than 
as it was received by the English 
church. This accounts for our version 
containing more of the Psalms which 
were translated by Kethe than theirs, 
when they, in common with others, 
were rejected by Hopkins. But indeed. 
no two editions, before Hopkins's of 
1569, wherever they may be printed, 
entirely correspond together. Kethe 
seems to have been an Englishman, 


i 


although Strype, and Warton on his 
authority, him a native of Scot- 
land. e of his translations (gen- 


eraly marked with the simple ini- 
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tials of his name) have been attri- 
buted to a William Kendall, or to 
& person of the name of Kelton, evi- 
dently without sufficient authority. 
The Psalms which appear to be exclu- 
sively appropriated to the Scotish col- 
lection were done by two authors, one 
of whom is known to all—the other, 
we believe, to none. To RoBERT 
Pont belong the 57th, 59th, 76th, 
80th, 81st, and 83d Psalms. In some 
of the old editions we see the 85th 
and 149th (certainly erroneously) also 
attributed to the same. Psalms 56, 
15, 102, 105, 108, 110, 117, 118, 132, 
136, 140, 141, 143, and 145, bear the 
initials * I. C.”* Who he was, we 
cannot ascertain; but extract, as a 
specimen of his style— 


PsaLM cx. 
** The Lord most high, vnto my Lord thus 
e: 
Sit thou now down, and rest at my right 


hand, 
Vntill that I, thine enemies doe make, 
A stoole to be whereon thy feete may stand. 


The scepter of thy wer and might 
From Sion shall —— aend and di j 


Be thou therefore the ruler in the eight, 
And in the midst of all thy mortall foes. 


Thy people shall come willingly to thee, 

What time thine host in holy beauty shew ; 

The youth that of thy womb doe spring 
shall be 


Compared like vnto the morning dew. 


Thus God hath sworn, and it perform will he, 
And not repent, nor any time it break : 
Thou art a Priest for euer vnto me, 

After the form of King Melchisedek. 


The Lord our God, who is at euery stound, 
At thy right hand to be thine help and stay, 
He princes proud, and statlie kings shall 


wound, 
For love of thee, in his fierce wrathfull day. 


He shall be judge among the heathen all, 
He places voyde with carcasses shall fill, 
And in his rage the heads eke smite he shall, 
That ouer countries great do work their will. 


Yea, he through hast for to pursue his foes 
Shall drink the broke that runneth intheway ; 
And thus, when he confounded shall have 


those, 
His head on high then shall he lift that 
day." 





* To the same suthor some of the old 


editions falsely assign the 24th, which is by 
Sternhold, the bah, by Kethe, and 60th, 
which is by Hopkins. 
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To this we shall add the first verses 
of the 145th Psálm, which may be 
compared with those of our present 
collection. Indeed, the second ver- 
sions which our collection contains of 
the 136th, 143d, and 145th Psalms, 
are in fact those by I. C., as they 
stand in the formér one, only some 
lines being a little altered, or, it may be 
improved. i 
** O Lorde that art my God and King 
Vndoubtedlie, I will thee praise : 

I will extoll and blessings sing, 

Vnto thyne holie name alwaies. 

From isl to day I will thee blesse, 
And laude thy name world without end, 
For great is God, most worthie praise, 
Whose greatnes none may comprehend. 


Race shall thy warkes praise vnto race : 
And so declare thy power, O Lord : 
The glorious bewtie of thy grace, 

And wondrous works will I recorde. 
And all men shall the power of God, 
Of all thy fearfull actes declare : 

And I to publish all abrode, 


Thy greatnes at no time will speir.* 


* The earliest impression of this version 
of the Psalms, exclusively intended ** for the 
use of the Church of Scotland,” which we 
have seen is one — in 1565. This one 
was printed at Edinburgh, by Robert Lek- 
preuik, in sm. 8vo. ; though, from what is 
stated above, it appears there were others of 
an earlier date. It is & singular fact, that 
books in universal use, and of which nume- 
rous editions have been printed, are often 
those, of which, in future times, not a 
single is to be found. How many edi- 
tions of this version must have been print- 
— yet how = we know of, printed 

uring a period of near ears,—and 
often “of these few — only one soli- 
tary copy is to be found, and even then pro- 
bably in a defective state. Numerous edi- 
tions of the plain Donat (as it was called) 
were early printed in Scotland, and yet, who 
has ever seen one copy of any of them ? But 
to keep within our subject, let us notice o 
of which a sin circumstance i 
it is on reco ne which has eluded the 
research of the most keen-eyed collector. 
In July 1568, Mr Arbuthnot was appointed 
to revise & book complained of by the Assem- 
bly, July 1568. The order stands thus (says 
Mr Wodrow, in his MS. collections) in the 
"i quy , sess. 3. in which he adds, he could 
find no report.—'* The Assembly ordean 
Thomas Bassandon printer, to call in the books 
printed by him, Intituled The fall of the 
Roman Kirk, wherein the King is called 
supreme head of the primitive Kirk, &c. 
and to keep the rest unsold till he alter the 
forsaid title. Item, to delete the Baudie 
Song (Welcome Fortune, &c.), printed at 
the end of the -Psalme Book, without li- 
cence; and that he abstain in times coming 
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We come now to notice what is men- 
sgn for the revisa of the paalmody, 
i e revi e ys 
jaa by the Assembly in 1601, 
when Ad new translation ied the Bible 
was posed. Nothing appears 
to have buen done as to the ra and 
the other was, a few years afterwards, 
carried into effect in England. The 
words of the register of the General 
Assembly are nearly to the same pur- 
pose as those already given. Sess. 
ultima 16 Maij. 1601. Anent ye Tran- 
slation of ye Psalmes in meeter, It is 
ordainit y* ye same be revisit be Mr 
Rot Pont, minister at St cuthbert's 
kirk, and his traveles to be revisit at 
ye nixt asslie," This design is noticed 
in the different histories of that period, 
but we prefer extracting the words of 
Bishop Spotswood, as being the most 
particular. No further notice respect- 
ing this proposal was taken in any fu- 
ture assembly. 





from printing any thing without the licence 
of the Supreme Magistrate, or if it concern 

igion, be such as shall be appointed by 
the Assembly to revise. Mr Alex. Arbuth- 
net was apointed to revise the foresaid trac- 
tat, and report to the next Assembly.” 

We may further mention some of the ear- 
lier editions which we have nret with, they 
are generally reprinted from each other, and 
mostly without being overburdened with ac- 

; and it is curious to see an exact list 
of the editions which are known, as it may 
lead to the discovery of some which are not. 
The Psalmes of David in meeter, &c. print- 
ed at Edinburgh, by Thomas Bassandyne, 
1575, 8vo: at London, by Thomas Vau. 
troullier, 1587, 8vo: at Edinburgh, be 
Henrie Charteris, 1594, and again, in 1595, 
both in 8vo: at Dort, by Isaac Canin, at 
the expenses of the aires of Henrie Charteris, 
and Andrew Hart, in Edinburgh, 1601, 
Svo: at Edinburgh, by Andro Hart, 
1611, and again, by the same printer, 1615, 
both in 8vo : at Aberdene, by Edward Ra- 
ban, for David Melvill, 1633, 8vo: and at 
Edinburgh, by the heires of Andrew Hart, 
1635, Svo (this last edition, in one point of 
view, to be spoken of by-and-by, is the 
most valuable). These are all attached to 
the Confession of Faith, and ‘are accompa- 
nied with the forms of discipline, &c. We 
could easily extend the note, (already we 
begin to think -of sufficient length) with 
"aps Sg ties of a smaller form, 
by Hart, his successors, Bryson, and other 

inters; but these, haying no intrinsic va- 
ue, weleave to be particularised by who- 
ever chooses to undertake a History of the 
Scotish Press, for which abundant food 
might easily be found. 
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‘6 After this a ition was made for a 
new translation of the Bible, and the core 


recting of the Pealms in metre: his Majesty 
did urge it earnestly, and with many rea- 
sons did persuade the und ing of the 
work, shewing the necessity and the t 
of it, and what glory the performing there- 
of should bring to this Church : speaking 
of the necessity, he did mention 

in the common translation, and 
made it seem that he was no less conver- 
sant in the Scripture tban they whose pro- 
fession it was; and when he came to 
of the Psalms, did recite whole verses of the 
— shewing both — — of the — 
an discrepance e text. it was 
the joy of all that were present to hear it, 
and bred not little admiration in the whole 
Assembly, who approving the motion, did 
recommend the translation to such of their 
Brethren as were most skilled in the Lan- 
guages, and the revising of the Psalms 
ticularly to Mr Robert Pont; but nothing 
was done in the one or the other: yet 
not the King let this his intention fall to 
the ground, but after his happy coming to 
the Crown of England, set the most learned 
divines of that Church, a work for the Tran- 
slation of the Bible; which, with great 
pains and the singular profit of the Church, 
they perfected. The revising of the Psalms 
he made his own labor, and, at such hours 
as he might spare from the publick cares, 
went through a number of them, &c.—Bp. 
yo E History, edition, Lond. 1677, 
p. 466. 

When the Assembly appointed Mr 
Pont to this task, they no doubt had 
some regard to his services on the same 
subject at a former time. What was 
the cause of this project ending with 
its proposal, we are uninformed. Mr 
Pont, either at his advanced age was 
prevented by indisposition from exe- 
cuting what was intended, or he had 
considered any material revision to be 
unnecessary. Of his merits as a poet 
(with exception of a few stragglin 
lines in some of his works), we are le 
to judge merely from the Psalms 
which his initials as the tran- 
sletor. Of these we have already 
spoken, and, with the following ani- 
mated lines, which form a sort of 
chorus to the 80th, we shall extract 
the 76th psalm as a specimen of his 
poetical talents. 

** O Lord God of Armies, our Strength and 
our stay, 

Returne and restore vs, without more delay : 

And let shine on vs—thy countenance cleare ; 

So shall we be safe—and shrinke forno feare. 


Some curious particulars of Pont 
life. are to be found in Dr M‘Crie’s 
Life of Knox (vol. È. p. 349), a work 
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which stands not in need of our com- 
mendation, else it should be heartily 
given. . 

In Iurie land God is well knowne, 

In Israel great is his name : 

He chose out Salem for his owne, 

His Tabernacle of great fame, 
Therein to rayse: and mount Sion 

To make his habitation, 

And residence within the same. 

There did he break the bowmen’s shafts, 
Their fyrie dartes so swift of flight, 

Their sheilds, their swords, andall their crafts 
Of weir when they were boun to fight. . 
More excellent and more mightie, 

Art thou therefore than Mountaines hie 

Of ravenous wolues, without all right. 


The stout hearted were made a pray, 
A sudden sleep did them confound : 
And all the strong men in that fraye 
Their feble hands they haue not found. 
At thy rebuke, O Iacob's God, 
Horses with Chariots ouertrod, 
As with dead sleep were cast to ground. 
Fearefull art thou, (O Lerd our guyde) 
Yea, thou alone: and who bn 
That in thy presence may abyde, 
if once thine anger kindled be ! 
Thou makest men from heauen to heare, 
The j ts just: the earth for feare 
Stilled with silence then we se. 
When thou, O Lord, beginst to rise 
Sentence to giue as Iudge of all : 
And in the earth dost — 
To ridde the humble out of thrall : 
Certes, the rage of mortall men, 
Shall be thy praise: the remnant then 
Of their furie thou bindst withall. 
Vow and performe your vowes therefore, 
Vnto the Lord your God, all ye  . 
That round about him dwell ; adore 
This fearfull one with offrings free. 
Which may cut of at his vintage, 
The breath of Princes in their rage, 
To earthlie Kings fearfull is he. 

-The Conclusion. 
To God alone of michtis most, 
Be loud praise, gloir, and dignitie ; 
The Father, Sonne, and holie Ghost, 
Three in Divinitie : 
As ay has bene in tymes before, 
Is now, and shalbe euermore, 
Throu sea and land in ilk degre.” 

During the period while this ver- 
sion continued to be used in our coun- 
try, many Scotish poets, besides those 
already mentioned, have left us so 
much as informs us that their at- 
tention had been directed to the cul- 
tivation of sacred poetry. Of these 
we cannot at present take full notice, 
but shall mention some ef them whose 
labours on the Psalmody still remain. 
The name of King James stands first. 


Metrical Versions of the Psalms. 


[May 
In his well-known volume, published 
in his youth, entitled, ** The Essayes 
of a Prentise in the Divine Art of 
Poesie. Imprinted at Edinburgh, by 
Thomas Vautroullier, 1584, 4to, is a 
paraphrase of the civ. psalme translat- 
ed out of Tremellivs. Though this 
rare volume has of late been rendered 
more accessible by: the late reprint 
edited by the author of ** Childe Al- 
arique," (by the way, why are his Ma- 
jestys Poetical Exercises of 1591 thus 

ng of making their appearance after 
being promised to the world by the 
same excellent and accomplished Edi- 
tor?) we shall give the first two stan- 
zas, in order to — his Majesty's 
youthful essay with the same passage as 
attempted by another eminent Scotish 
Poet a few years after. 


“ O Lord inspyre my spreit' and pen te 
faise 


P 
Thy name, whose greatnes far is all : 
That syne, I may thygloir and honour blaise, 
Which — the ouer: about the lyke a 


The — O thow, whose charge 


call, 
Made Heauens lyke courtenis for to spred 
abreid, 
Who bowed the waters so, as serve they shall 
For cristall syilring over thy house to gleid. 


Who walks vpon the wings of restles winde 

Who of the clouds his chariot made, euen he, 

Who in his present still the spreitsdoeth find, 

Ay ready to fulfill ilk just decrie 

Of i ar seruants fyre and flammis 
be. 


ey | 
Who set the earth on her foundations sure, 
So as her brangling none shall euer see : 


Who at thy charge the deip vpon her bure." 


So much for his Majesty at present: 
we shall ere long have occasion again 
to speak of him and his paraphrase of 
the Psalms. The rival specimen is as 
follows : 


« My Soule praise thou Iehouah's holie 


i Name, 
For he is great, and of ex Might, 
Who, cloth'd withGlorie, Maiestie,and Fame, 
And couered with, the PTa D bug ad 
Theazure Heauen doth likea Courtaine 
And in — his chalmer beames 

la 


The clouds he makes his chariot to be, 

On them he wheeles tlie christall skies about, 
And oh the wings of /Eolus, doth Hee 

At pleasour walke ; and sends his Angels out, 
Swift Heraulds that doe execute his will, 
His di the Heauens with firie lightnings 


We are induced to give two other 
stanzas of this beautiful ode. 
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* All lining things, O Lord, doewait on thee, 
Thatindueseason thou mayst giue them food, 
And thou vnfolds thy li hands most free, 
And giues them euerie thing may doe them 


Thy blessings thou so plenteouslie distille, 

That their — — — 
ing dlls. 

But if thy face thou doe withdraw in wrath, 

Thy creatures all then languish, grieve, and 


murne, 
Or if thou angrie take away their breath, 
They perish straight and into dust returne : 
But when thy Sprite thou sends them to 
renew, 
a doth flowrish, Earth regaines her 
ue’ ; 
[A Paraphrase of the civ. Psalme, by David 
Mvrray. Edinburgh, printed by Andro 
Hart, 1615, 4to.] 


' There was a little volume, which 
comes within our notice, printed at 
this tíme, now of rare occurrence, with 
this title: * The Mindes Melodie. 
Contayning certayne Psalmes of the 
Kinghe Prophete Dauid, applyed to 
& new pleasant , verie comfort- 
able to euerie one that is rightlie 
acquainted therewith. — Edinbvrgh, 
printed be Robert Charteris, 1605," 
Svo. These certain Psalmes are four- 
teen in number ; but the ** new ples- 
sant tune" spoken of, is as uncertain 
as the name of the author. 

This recalls to our mind the cu- 
rious notice, in the foresaid paper, 
respecting the gratuitous offer made 
by — and other Poets, to 
versify Psalms anew. We wish 
this information had been mere par- 
ticular. The time when, and the 
names of the Poets who concurred 
with him in making this offir, are 

y unknown. The few Psalmis 
that are known to exist by Mont- 
gomery, are com to peculiar 
tunes, evidently in imitation of the 
Wedderburns, whose godly hymns 
and verses were adapted to the mes- 
sures of * haine is.”. Thus 
the first Psalm = e the — ui Hei 
Solsequium," and the '* 2 peal. to 
Tone of Zn» thro the To.” 
these Psalms are preserved in the Ban- 


natyne MS., a volume written in 1563, -po 


it carries the period of their compesi- 
sion farther back than is generalby 
— Only the 1st and 238d 
have yet been printed ; these 

are generally along with Mont- 
fme. well-known and admired al- 
cal poem, The Cherrie and the 


Vor. IEE. 
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185. 
We had intended in this place to 
bring forward some anecdotes, and 
make a few observations on the state 
of sacred music in our country after 
the ayer m find it will be 
n to defer doing so to some 
future Number, as already, we fear, 
we have greatly exceeded all reason- 
able bounds; so that the following 
words of the poet may in earnest be 
applied to us, both by the reader 
and editor, 
** Jam lector queritarque, defici 
Jam librarius et ipe dicit ! qe 
Ohe jam satis est, ohe libelle.—MARTIAL. 
(To be continued. ) 
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LETTER FROM ANDREW FAIBSERYICE, 
JUN. TO DOCTOR NICOL JARVIE. 


MY DEAR DOCTOR, 


ALLow me to congratulate you on the 
successful termination of your remon- 
etrances ing the abuses in the 
management of the University Library. 


Your spirited epistle, which 

in — Ma — xil College 
ago, put t. e Co 
into up state of violent fermentation, 


and created a and universal 


by Dr Nicol Jarvie. ‘The. frequent 
—— of John Maclaughlan, pa- 

ing the courts with his mace, and 
gown, and solemn visage,—the busy 
bustling looks of the Professors,—e 
report from Archie Cameron’s, that 
the Faculty had been sitting, during 
several successive days, to a late hour, 
in deep divan,—all these circumstances 
were well known in the town, and 
rtended that something was in the 
wind. At last our anxious curiosity 
has been satisfied. Your exertions 
have been crowned with their merited 
success. The professors have at last 
unbolted the doors of the library, that 
the students may enter in. Thanks 
to your spirited and patriotic media- 


2A 


E tion. 
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We are indebted to you, Sir, for 
having fought and conquered in our 
cause. There is now no Student, even 
‘the son of the most humble parents, 
who can plead the want of opportunity 
as an excuse for his ignorance. 

Having deposited the small sum of 
five shillings (the price of subscription 
fixed by the wisdom of the Faculty), 
I now enjoy, in common with my 
fellow-students, the unspeakable be- 
nefit of free access to the fountain of 
. knowledge in these parts, —of sharing, 

in company with the professors and 
their families, a benefit which all of 
us agrec in estimating at a very high 
rate. I have already, Sit, (thanks to 
your manly exertions, ) luxuriated in 

the pages of the Poet of Order,—tra- 
velled the Low Countries with your 
friend the facetious Professor Muir- 
head, sucking in the ineffable waggery 
of his jokes,—and tuned my voice to 
the expression of all those high, he- 
roic feelings, those most divine affla- 
: fus, which characterise and adorn the 
poetry of our British Tyrtaeus: Mis- 
-takemenot. I mention not these par- 
ticulars from any feeling of vanity (at 
which I spurn), but by way of reply to 
an accusation frequently brought for- 
ward by the worthy but mistaken pro- 
— T 5 ae it is — e 
open the library to the students, be- 
cause they read nothing but the trash.” 

When my friend, Professor 
gave me the account of the new decree 
` of the Faculty touching the library, 
my heart first beat with gratitude to 
' you, who had the glory of being — e 
. mover in a business so powerfully af- 
fecting the state of letters in this part 





ef Scotland. Sir, you stand deservedly © 


at the top of your profession in this 
place, and are equally distinguished 
above the herd of practitioners, by the 
depth and extent of your information, 
as by your skill in the practice of 
physic. But, Sir, I believe you now 
stand higher than you ever aid before ; 
and however much you may be envied 
and calumniated by seurvy wits (for 
scribes must scribble, and genius must 
pay its tax), be not discouraged. Pur- 
sue the same course which you have 
begun, and * will never cease to 
have the noble-spirited and the good 
to love and admire you. 

There is another individual who has 
exerted himself with zeal like yours in 
defending the cause of the students. 
His name I cannot pass over in silence. 
Need I mention that of the represen- 
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tative of the illustrious Millar. He, 


as you well know, had always been 
incensed against the abettors of the 
system of depriving the students of 
eir just rights, and he dexterously 
took advantage of the tide of popular 
opinion, excited by your letter ; and 
which, in a country like ours, must 
ever in fhe long-run, bear down afi 
the obstacles which the selfishness and 
barbarity of indiviluals, or of bodies 
of men, may raise in opposition to what 
is calculated to cherish the spirit of 
free ur uy end of literary enthusi- 
asm. By his prudence and zeal he 
has brought about that revolution 
which you, and all of us, had so much 
at heart. He has, in one word, ap- 
proved himself worthy of that truly 
great man, whose bleod flows in his 
veins; and I trust that we shall never 
fail to pay our humble tribute of re- 
spect and gratitude to one who has 
fought and conquered in our cause. 

I trust that the victory now gained 
is the earnest of great things yet to 
come,—the earnest of more liberality 
in the general management of Univer- 
sity concerns on the part of the Pro- 
fessors, and of a more watchful eye 
on the part of the Students, and of 
more spirited opposition from them to 
every semblance of encroachment om 
their rights. The Students (if they 
are not stark-blind), must now per- 
ceive, that although — of many 
of those privileges in which they were 
vested by the founder of the college, 
still, in the present day, if they have 
one soul and one mind, nothing detri- 
mental to their interests can be firml 
established. The Professors, al 
living within walls of their own— 
breathing an atmosphere of their own 
—exercising a jurisdiction of their 
own—enjoying funds of their own— 
writing books of their own—-elth 
possessing all the essentials of a dis- 
tinct and chartered community, are 
atill amenable to the tribunal of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Rumours are afloat at present with 


.respee$ to certain inten innova- 


tions as to the college garden. The 
same hand, I feel convinced, which 
has opened the library, will pre- 
vent he fleld of recrestion from be- 
ing converted into a suburb of soap- 
works and cotton-mills. When = 
are so near its site, may I hope that 
you will perhaps vouchsafe a single 
visit, en passant, to the Hunterian Mu- 
seum.——Adieu! sir; there has not 


en ^ ra kr wee ome 


1948. 


been a single society supper this spring, 
at which a busines lie bot been dedi. 
cated to ** our Cuampiow Dr Jar- 
vir." I remain your much obliged 
servant, 

i ANDREW FAIBSERVICE. 
Dreepdaily, May 1818. 
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LETTER FROM A FRIEND OF MRS 
GRANT, 


MR EDITOR, 


Tue attack on Mrs Grant's literary 
character in the Glasgow Chronicle, 
and the defence in your Magazine, are 
ealculated to give a ee of painful 
publicity to the name of an individual 
who has for some time past withdrawn 
from public notice. 

It may be satisfactory to her friends 
at a distance to know, that her per- 
sonal character was no way implicated 
in this attack. It was merely a blun- 
dering attempt at discovery im the 
Terra T ita of Literature. The 
Chronicler had first attacked the 
« Tales of my Landlord," in a most 
acrimonious criticism, and then, with 
all the certainty of self-conceit, as- 
sured the blic that the lady in 
— had all — of their 
im impiety and indecency. 

Sash — lady should never 
have thought of ing, considering 
them as equally unfounded in them- 
selves and inapplicable to her. Fear- 
ing, however, that entire silence might 
be considered as acquiescence, and 
disdaining, even frem folly and ig- 
norance, credit for a performance so 

tly above her powers, she refuted 
assertion in strong terms. 

The Chronicle still continued the 
complimentary pracess of filling daily 
columns with specimens from Mrs 
Grant's writings, opposed to parallel 
columns from “ Phe t unknown,” 
to shew that there was a “ river in 
Macedon, and a river in Monmouth, 
and, doubtless, salmon in both.” Cap- 
la — will be — 

y judges of geography an 
literature, to have Produced — 
happy and complete resemblance than 
the Chronicler. The refleetions on 
her acknowledged writings are easily 
forgiven, and the friends of the object 
of all this criticism will be pleased to 
know, that it is only in the character 
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of an author that she has been the 
subject of the critic’s animadversiona, 
To make this point clear is the in- 
tention of re — who thus at eps 
puts an end to the mystery implied in 
a defence which Ee ae sh tat of 
the attack unexplained. A LaDy. 
Edinburgh, 12th May 1818. 





Note by the Editor. 


The above was handed to us by a 
lady who is in habits of intimate 
friendship with the distinguished 
person, a wanton attack upon whose 
character gave rise to the statement 
which it been her wish to ex- 
pan. ` The delicate expressions un- 

er which she has veiled her indigna- 
tion, cannot prevent our readers from 
perceiving what the nature of the 
-—— Mrs Grant's —— 
was. It is true, as our cor t 
sys, that the literary charseter alone 
her friend was professedly the ob- 
ject of the Glasgow critic’s animadver- 
sions. But those who.have perused his 
tedious and vulgar phs on the 
subject in question (which we ourselyes 
have this Y done for the first time), 
will haveno difficulty in observing, that 
the blow aimed appgrently at the au- 
thoress alone, was in fact insidiously in- 
tended to fall alsp ppon the lady. We 
have neither leigure nor inclination to 
enter at present into the minutie of 
this deservedly obscure controversy. 
There are not many papers in Scot- 
land which make any pretence to liter- 
ary character at all. A few exceptions, 
and one or two happy ones, may be 
found. The Glasgow Chronicle is not 
one of these. It seems to be a paper 
conducted on Mens gt not widely dif- 
ferent from those of the lowest engines 
of the mob-party in London. It is 
a humble provincial imitation of the 
Statesman, proceeding upon the absurd 
mistake, that a small town, abounding 
in intelligence, where every body ad 
known to every body, and eyery scan 
is at once searched to the bottom, can 
ibly be a fit place for the same 
lish misrepresentations, and the 
same malicious virulencies, which are 
found so well — to the endless 
crowds and tumults of an overgrown 
capital, Like those of its prototype, its 
criticisms are full of all mannerof affec; 
tation, ignorance, and insolence. To be 
a good or great man :in any depart- 
ment, is sufficient to draw upop yoyr 
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head the abuse of these Plebeian wits. 
They maysell a few more copies of their 
journal they would o ise do, 
by means of their personalities. But we 
suppose, after all, their success is not 
great, as there are few places so devoid 
of all taste or feeling, as to swallow 
mere malevolence and vulgarity, un- 
sweetened by the smallest admixture 
either of wit, humour, or sense. We 
shall have an opportunity of returning 
to this subject at considerable length, 
in an Eesay which we hope soon to lay 
before our readers, “On the brevet 
and Principles of the present Scotti 


Newspapers.” Epiroa. 


oie 


ON SOME POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS IN 
WALES. 


NR EDITOR, 
THE popular superstitions of the Scotch 
Highlanders have been often and ably 
treated of,—and many are the singu- 
lar and striking stories on record, il- 
lustrative —— charac- 
ter. In es, the popular supersti- 
tious creed cannot but be pedal and 
probably similar, in many striking 
points, to that of Albyn. I am but 
ittle conversant with the history of 
the Welsh, and am unable to supply 
you with much authentie information 
on the subject of their popular super- 
stitions ; but now I venture to throw 
out a hint to the zealous natives of the 
Principality, that some detailed philo- 
sophical account of their ghosts, spirits, 
demons, fitiries,;&c. could not but par- 
ticipate of deep and universal interest. 
I lately laid my hands upon a turi- 
ous enough little book, entitled, “A 
Relation of Apparitions of Spirits, in 
the County of Monmouth, and the 
Principality of Wales;" By the late 
Rev. Edmund Jones of the Tranch.— 
The worthy Divine maintains, in a 
prefatory Vindication of his Treatise, 
** That they are chiefly women, and 
men of weak womanish understand- 
ing, who chiefly speak against the ac- 
count: of spirits and apparitions. In 
some women ít comes from a certain 
proud fineness, excessive delicacy, and 
& superfine disposition, which cannot 
beat to be disturbed with what is 
Strange and disagreeable to a vain 
mind. But why should the daughters 
of mother Eve be so averse to hear of 
the adversary Satan, with whom she 
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first conversed, and whom she first 
believed, and was deceived by him ?”’.. 

With the Rev. Edmund Jones, a 
disbelief in ghosts is equivalent to a 
disbelief of immortality, and all incre- 
dulous persons are by him uniformly 
called Sadducees. He has collected a 
great number of well-authenticated 
ghost-stories to overwhelm the Saddu- 
cees with confusion, more particularly 
those who are such thorough-paced 
infidels as to despise, not only corpse- 
candles and Kyhirraeths, but itinerant 

reachers and baptist meetings. Yet 
f suspect, that in his’ work, silly, and 
absurd, and ill arranged as it is, we can 
discern the leading features of the 
Welsh superstitions. As Mr Jones’ 
book is circulated only among the low-. 
er orders of his own countrymen ; as 
few copies of it have ever penetrated 
into England, and probably none at all 
into Scotland, I have ht that a 
few selections from a work so little 
known, may perhaps amuse many of 
your readers more than any ori 
dissertations with which I could have 
favoured them. Perhaps, too, they 
may be the means of directing the at- 
tention of your more learned contribu- 
tors to a new field of inquiry, alike in- 
teresting to the philosopher and the 
antiquarian, as to those who seek, in 
their reading, for nothing more than 
amusement, I have classed myextracts 
under different heads. In * Jones’ 
book no attempt at any sort of arrange- 
ment is made: The fears with which 
his mind was agitated, were too power- 
ful to leave him either power or wish 
to distinguish dogs of hell from fairies, 
er demons from witches. i 

I.. Witch Stories. 

** At one time two gypsies came to the 
house of Lewis Thomas, son of Mr Tho- 
mas Lewis of Lamheroun in Glamorgan- 
ahire, when he was not at home, and seei 
his wife by herself, to be bold 
very importunate for this and that which 
they wanted ; but she having an aversion 
for those kind of people, commanded them 
to be gone, which they refused to do, till 
she took down a stick and threatening to 
beat them dese d a strong courageous Wo- 
man), at — e gypeies went away — 
tering and threatening revenge. e 
night after, they heard. like a bowl rolling 
above stairs, from the upper end of the 
chamber to the middle of the room—~stop- 
ping a while—then rowling down te 
oot of the stairs; upon which Lewis Tho- 
mas said to his wife, * I believe the old 
gypeey is come to give thee a visit.” Next 
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was often troubled by 
night with witches, who were very mischiev- 
ous, the milk, &c. In process ef 
time, David, s » by trade a 


he answered, * Unjust is thy work in med. 
-— He severely reprov 
threatened them. As they betrs 


punishment, they did not trouble the house 
afterwards. This good the bonest quaker 
a ea 
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appeared quite different to what it really 
Ld ED de, eae Du is 
that they thought were going to 
journey's end when they were really 
contrary way. Sometimes 
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it was the spirit of one Juan White, who 
lived, time out of mind, in these parts, and 
was thought to be a witch; because the 
mountain was not haunted with her appari- 
tion until after her death. When people 
first lost their way, and saw her, they thought 
it was a real woman which knew the way ; 
they were glad to see her, and endeavoured 
to overtake her to inquire about the way ; 
but they could never overtake her, neither 
would she ever look back to see them ; so 
that they never saw her face.” 


II.—Stortes of Ghosts, Evil Spirits 
T, Ans &c. — 


** John Jenkins, 
near ^flertiery, hanged himself in an hay. 
loft; his sister presently after perceived him 
banging, she cried out with a loud voice; 


a poor man, who lived 


— — ———— 
spirit going i e self-mure 
derer, to hell.” — 


parish, 
ter his father's death, ploug i in field, 
when the oxen rested, ren lad whioh 
drove the oxen to fetch ing which he 


of,—-the fever, the 

tion, for ane o£ them he must chuse in or- 
der to his end. He said he would rather 
die of the conem He let the lad go 


home with the oxen, and finding 
inclined to al i 


d 
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degrees into the consumpti 
dial; yet he lire mate than a-year air he 
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embodied Spirit of some good man, likely 
prepa — eda E 
angels o not ap men, nor 15 it 
Nec they —— tbere is no de- 
cay in them as in men subject to mortality." 
** Mary M. livin — Bri 

and ing on ge one evening, 
dt vet ory epg in distress 
asa Pry e a saying, O Duw beth y 

fi? O Duw beth y wnaf fi ?—(O God 


what shall I do ? O God what shall I do ?) 
At first she thought it a human voice of one 
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in distress; but while she was considering 
to think what the voice was like, a great 
terror seized her suddenly, so that she 
thought her hair moved, and she could nei- 
ther move forward or backward from the 
lace where she stood ; but seeing her cous- 
standing in the yard belonging to the 
house near the bridge, with great difficulty 
called her,—who also had heard the lament- 
able voice, and came to her; when she 
came to the house she fainted. The voice 
which she heard was most probably the 
voice of some disembodied it, who had 
lived and died in sin, and felt the wrath of 
God for it; which will make all impenitent 
sinners cry at last!” 

* The Parish of Bedwas.—Mr Henry 
Lewelin having been sent to Samuel Davies 
ef Ystrad Defodoc parish, in Glamorgan- 
shire, to fetch a of books, viz. Bibles, 
Testaments, Watts’ Psalms, Hymns, and 


Songs for children, and coming home by 
night, towards Mynydduslwyn, having just 


passed by Clwyd yr Helygen” ale-house, 
and being in a dry fair part of the lane, the 
mare which he rode stood still, and would 
go no farther, but drew backward; and 
tly he could see a living thing round 

m e a bowl, rolling from the right hand to 
the left, crossing the lane, moving some- 
times slow, and sometimes very swift, swift- 
er than a bird could fly, though it had nei- 
ther wings nor feet ; altering also its size. 
Ita three times lesser one time than 
another ; it least when near him, 
and seemed to roll towards the mare's belly. 
The mare then would go forward, but he 
her to eee more carefully what it 

was. He stayed, as he thought, about three 
minutes, to look at it; but fearing to see a 
worse sight, thought it time to speak to it, 
and ini ‘ Wan wks thou, thou foul 
thing ? In the name of the Lord Jesus go 
oe ;’=—and by speaking this, it vanished, 
we if it sunk in the ground near the mare's 
feet. It appeared to be of a redish colour 
with a mixture of an ash colour." 
** In Denbighshire.— The Rev. Mr Tho- 
mas Baddy, who lived in town, 
and was a dissenting minister in place, 
went into his study one night, and while he 
was reading or writing, he heagd some one be- 
hind him laughing and grinning at him, which 
made him stop a little. It came again, and 
there he wrote on a piece of paper, that devil 
wounding scripture, 1 John iii. * For this 
was the Son of God manifested, that he 
might destroy the works of the devil,’ and 
held it backwards towards him, and the 
Jaughing ceased for ever ; for it was a mel- 
ancholy word to a scoffing devil, and enough 





** * Near Cheyd yr Helygen, in times 
and near the place where the a ln was 
geen, the Lord's day was y profaned, 
‘It may be, also, the adversary was at 
the good books and the bringer of tham : 
for it knew what burden the mare carried.” 
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to damp him. It would have damped him 
yet more, if he had shewn him James ii. 19. 
* The devils believe and tremble.’ But he 
had enough for one time." 

** In Cardiganshire.—The circumstance 
which I am going to relate is concerning Sir 
David Llwyd, who lived near Yepythi- 
Ystwyth, in this county, who was a curate, 
likely of that church, and a physician ; but 
being known to deal in the magic art, he 
wid Red out of tis Aao; aud obliged t 
live by practising physic :—There was once 
a tailor, a profane man, and a great drunk- 
ard, who having been to a fair, and coming 
home drunk, met a certain man on horse- 
back, who asked him if he was a tailor? He 
said he was. The man on horseback asked 
him if he would make clothes for him ? He 
said he would, and received a piece of cloth, 
with a charge to be sure to be at home on 
such a day, and such an hour, to take his 
measure. The tailor said he would. Al, 
though he was drunk, he observed this per- 
son's feet was not like a man's, but like 
herses' feet; and some other circumstances 
which made him concerned ; the more he 
considered it, his fear increased, thinking it 
was not a man, but something ing 
the devil ; he being in great fear about the 
matter, went to Sir David to ask his opi 
about it, from whom he received the : 
ing advice :—To delay the measuring of 
LM DM and not to stand 
before but behind him ; he bid him be sure 
to be at home the time appointed, and that 
he (Sir David) would come to meet t 


g 


(car; hi 
not good ; and according to the advice giv- 
en him, delayed him, i 

Dar Ae Want Miis And iisi thing : at last 
e su 


accordingly he came, an 
the strange man who was come to be m 

ured, said to him, What is your business 
here? Go away ; and he went away. This 
the tailor told to all who inquired about ity 
and it passed through the country.” 





III.—Stories of Fairies. 


“ W. E. of Hafodafel, going a journey 
upon the Beacon — very early in 
the morning, passed by the likeness 
of a coal race, where really was none ; 
there he saw many people very busy ; some 
eutting the coal, some carrying it to fill 
the sacks, some rising the loads upon the 
horses’ backs, &c. This was the of 
the fairies upon his visive faculty, it 
- a wonderful extra-natural thing, and 
made a considerable impression upon his 
mind. He was of undoubted — 
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great man in the world,— and above tell 
an untruth, The power of spirits, 
good and bad, is very great, not having the 
weight of bodies to incumber and hinder 
their agility.” 

«c T Es Mi MAINS CUN ama UpOR KR 
errand by night, from the house of Jane 
Edmund of Abertilery, he heard like the 
voice of many persons ing one to the 
other, at some distance him ; he again 
listened attentively, then he heard like the 
falling of a tree, which seemed to break 
other trees as it fell ; he then heard a weak 


voice, like the voice of a in pain and 
misery, which frightened him much, and 
prevented him proceeding on his journey. 


Those were fairies which spoke in his hear- 
ing, and they doubtless spoke about his 
death, and imitated the moan which he 


made, when some time after he fell from off 


a tree, which proved his death. This ac- 
count, previous to his death, he gave me 
himself. He was a man much alienated 
from the life of God, though surrounded 
with the means of knowledge and grace ; 
but there was no cause to question the vera- 
city of his relation.” 

** The Parish of Bedwellty.—From un- 
der the hand of the Rev. Mr Roger Rogers, 
born and bred in this parish, I have the fol- 
lowing remarkable relation: A very remarka- 
ble and odd sight was seen in July 1760, ac- 
knowledged and confessed by several credi- 
ble eye-witnesses of the same, i. e. by Lewis 
MM MEE 

women (their father a 
— Sau tial freeholder), his man- 
servant, his maid-servant, Elizabeth David, 
a neighbour and tenant of the said Lewis 


"T'homas, and Edmund Roger, a neighbour ; 


who were all making hay in a field called 
Y Weirglod Fuwr Dafolog. The first 
sight they saw was the resemblance of an 
innumerable flock of sheep over a hill, call. 
ed Cefen Rhychdir, opposite the place where 
the spectators stood, about a quarter of a 
mile distant from them. Soon after they 
saw them go up to a place called Cefen 
Rhychdir ucha, about half a mile distant 
from them, and then they went out of their 
sight, as if they vanished in the air. About 
half an hour before sunset they saw them all 
again ; but all did not see them in the same 
manner; they saw them in different forms. 
Two of these persons saw them like P 
some saw them like gray-hounds, some like 
swine, and some like naked infants : they 
appeared in the shade of the mountain be- 
tween them and the sun. The first sight 
wae as if they rose up out of the earth.— 
"This was a notable appearance of the fairies 


.seen by credible witnesses. The sons of in- 


fidelity are very unreasonable not to be- 
lieve the testimonies of so many witnesses 


.of the being of 


3 te.” 

* E, T. iravelling by night over Bedwell- 
iy mountain, towards the valley of Ebwy 
Fawr, where his house and estate were, 
within the parish of Aberystruth, saw the 


Fairies on each side of him, some dancing. 
He also heard the sound of a bugle-horn, 
Era irm hunting ; he then began to be 
afraid ; but using e, Pa having heard— 
that if any ü happen to see any 
fairies, if they draw out their knife they 
will vanish directly ; he did so, and he saw 
them no more. This the old gentleman 
seriously related to me. He was a sober 
man, and of me strict veracity, that I 
heard him corífess a truth against himself, 
when he was like to suffer loss for an im- 
prudent step ; and though he was persuad- 
ed by some not to do it, yet he would per- 
sist in telling the truth, though it was to 
his own hurt." 

** The Parish of Llanhyddcl.—Rees John 
Rosser, born at Hen-dy in this parish, a 
ve — young man, on going v 

y in the morning to fid the oxen: a 
barn called Y'agybor y lann, and having fed 
the oxen, he lay himself upon the hay to 
rest. While he lay there he heard like the 
sound of music coming near the barn ; pre» 
sently a company came in the barn 
with stri clothes, some appearing more 
gay than others, and eie danced at aher 
music. He lay there as quiet as he could, 
thinking they would not see him, but in 
vain ; for one of them, a woman, appearin 
better than the rest, brought him a — 
cushion with four tassels, one at each cor- 
ner of it, to put under his head. After 
some time the cock crew at the house of 
Blaen y Coome hard by, upon which they 
appeared as if they were either surprised 
or displeased ; the cushion was then has- 
tily taken from under his head, and they 
went away." 

*5 This young woman's ather, Wil- 
lam Jenkins, for some time kept a school 
at Trefethin church, and coming home late 
in the evening, used to see the fairies under 
an oak, within two or three fields from the 
church, between that and Newynidd bridge. 
And one time he went to see the a 
about the oak, and there was a reddish cir- 
cle upon the grass, such as have been often 
seen under the female oak, called Brenhin-bren 
(King-tree), wherein they danced. He was 
more apt to see them on Friday evenings 
than any other day of the week. Sone ay 
in this country, that Friday is apt to differ 
often from the rest of the week with respect 
to the weather. That when the rest of the 
days of the week are fair, Friday is apt to 
be rainy or cloudy ; and when the weather 
foul, Friday is apt to be more fair. If 
there is any thing in it, I believe it must 
be with large and frequent exceptions, which 
yet may possibly consist with some measure 
of reality in the matter; but of this I am 
no judge, having neglected to make obser- 
vation of the matter.”’ A 

'* I am now going to relate one of the 
most extraordinary apparitions that ever 
was communicated to me, either by word 
of mouth or by letter, which I received 
from the hard of a pious young gentleman 
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of Denbighshire then at school, who was an 
eye-witness of it :— 
s MIA n 1772. 

s Rev. Sir, —Concerning the apparition 
I saw, I shall relate it as well as I can in 
all its particulars. As far as I can temem- 
ber, it was in the year 1757, in a sutnmer’s 
day about noon, I, with three others, onc of 
which was & sister of mine, and the other 
two were sisters. We were playing in a 
field called Kae-kaled, in the parish of Bod- 
vary, in the county of Denbigh, neat the 
stile which is next Lanclwyd house, where 
we ived a company of dancers in the 
midile of the field, about seventy yards 
from us. We could not tell theit num- 
bers because of the swiftness of their mo- 
tions, which seemed to be after the mannet 
of Morris-dancers (something uncommonly 
wild in their motions); but after looking 
some time we came to guess that their mim- 
ber might be about fifteen or sixteen. They 
were clothed in red, like soldiers, with red 
handkerchiefs with yellow about 
their heads. ey seemed to be a little 
bigger than we, but of a dwarfish appear- 
ance. Upon this we reasoned together what 
they might be, whence they came, and what 
they were about. Presently we saw one of 
them coming siy from the Era n iaa 

i seeing this we 
to be afraid and * to the stile. Barbara 
Jones went over the stile first, next her sis- 
ter, next to that my sister, and last of all 
myself. While I was ing up the stile, 
my sister staying to help me, I looked back 
and saw him just by me; upon which I 
cried out, my sister cried out, and took 
hold of me under her arm to draw me over ; 
and when my feet were just come over, I 
still crying and looking back, we saw him 
reaching after me, leaning on the stile, but 
did not come over. Away we ran towards 
the house, called the e out, and went 
trembling towards the place, which might 
be about one hundred and fifty yards of the 
house ; but though we came so soon to see, 
yet we could see nothing of them. He who 
eame near us had a grim countenance, a 
wild and somewhat fierce look. He came 
towards us in a slow running pace, but 
with long steps fora little one. His com- 
lexion was copper-coloured, which might 

significative of his disposition and con. 
dition ; for they were not » but there- 
fore bad spirits. The red—of their cruel- 
ty; the black—of their sin and misery; 
and he looked rather old than young. 
** The dress, the form, the colour, and the 

size 

Of these, dear sir, did me surprise ; 
The open view of them we had all four, 
Their sudden flight, and seeing them no 


more, 
Do still confirm the wonder more and more. - 


. "Thus far Mr E. W——’s Letter." 

* P. W. who lived at the Ship in Pont 

y Pool, and born also in Treftthin parish, 

an honest virtuous woman, when a young 
2 
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i ing to school, one time secing the 
Se acne in a pleseant dry une 
der a crab-tree, and seeing them 1 child- 
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that she might not nake 
feet, which 


shoes to school; but she did 
of her adventure with 
all had blue and green 
— a small stature, 
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IV.—Dogs of Hell. 

One time as Thomas Miles Harry was 
coming home by night from s journey, wheh 
near Ty yn y Lleyn, mw the resemblance 
of fire, the west side of the river, on his 
left hand ; and looking towards the moun- 
tain near the rock Tarren y Trwyn, on his 
left hand, all of a sudden saw the fire near 
him on one side, and the a ce of a 
— on the other side at which he 
was ex y 


terrified. The 
of a mastif vas a most dreadful sight. 
requesting 


quainted with him, sent two of his servants 
with him bome. 
Thomas 


coming towards him, 
not: when they came near hi 
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and there stay till late 

——— 
king . . 

what it was, he could see the likeness of & 

man walking by his side; he could not see 


1918.7] 


his face, and was afraid to look much at it, 
fearing it wap am evil Spirit, as it really was; 
therefore he did not wish it good night. 
This dreadfal tion 


gorse. 
** Mr D. W. of Pembrokeshire, a reli- 
gious man, and far from fear and supersti- 
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to — — 
round it, so that he 

it had a white tail and a white snip 

his nose, and saw his teeth grinning at 

im; he then knew it was one of the infernal 

of hell, one of those kind of dogs against 
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telling her it was late, and that she 


be benighted; likely she might be 
by an ition, T iih wae both 


hi 


y 
pit by the eide of the 
lane leading to Laugharn, filled with water, 
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coming 
gu ud ett VH ard she pas- 
by $ but not without thinking 
But being a little be- 
mM it, in Pep prr 
ittie rill of water, and just going to t, 
having ane iot eretched ora ik. and Jo - 
ing before her, she saw something like a 
grat (one ef the dogs of hell) coming 
towards her; being within four or five yards 
it stopped, sat down, and set up such 
D, so horrible, so loud, and so 
she thought the eatth moved 
ith which she fainted, and fell 
She did not awake and go to the 
house, which was but the length of one 
the place, until about midnight ; 
one foet wet in the rill of water 
she was going to pass when ehe saw 
tion." 


H 


** Before the light of the bospel prevailed, 
Vor. III. 
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there were, in Carmarthenshire and else. 
where, often heard before burials, what by 
some were called Cwx Annwn (dogs of hell), 
by others Cwn bendith cu Mammas (dogs 
of the fairies), and by some Cwnwybir (sky 
dogs) The nearer they were to man, the 

their voice that of smali 


sounding among them; and they went in a 
way which no used to go ; at which he 
wondered, as he they used to go only 


V.—Corpse Candles. 


** About the latter end of the 16th century, 
and the ning of the 17th, there lived 
in the valley of Ebwy Fawr, one Walter 
John Harry, belonging to the people called 
Quakers, a harmless honest man, and by 
occupation a farrier, who went to live at 
Ty yn y Fid, eee ere A etre 


awake, saw apnd come up stairs, and ex- 

ing to eee the ; and being some. 
What fraid, though be was naturally a very 
fearless man, strove to awake his wife by 
pinching her, but could not awake hers 
and seeing the coming with a can- 
dle in his hand, and a white woollen eap 
upon his head, and the dress he alw. 
wore, resolved to speak to him, and did 
when he came near the bed, and said, 

organ Lewis, why dost thou walk this 
earth ?' To which the apparition gravely 
answered, like one in some distress, * that it 
was because of some bottoms of wool which 
he had hid in thé wall of the house, which 
he desired him to take away, and then he 
would trouble them no more.’ And then 
Walter said, * I charge thee, Morgan Lewis, 
in the name ef God, that thou trouble my 
house no more ;’ at which he vanished away, 
and appeared no more.” 

** A clergyman’s son in this county, but 
now a clergyman himself in England, who 
in his younger days was somewhat vicious, 

2B 
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having been at a debauch one night, and 
comi e late when the doors were 
locked, and the people in bed, feared to 
disturb them; fearing aleo their chiding 
and ions about his staying so late, 
went to the servant, who slept in an out 
room, as is often the r in this coun- 
try. He could not wake the servant, but 
while he stood over him, he saw a small light 
came out of the servant's nostrile, which soon 
became a corpse-candie. He followed it out 
until it came to a foot bridge, which lay 
over a rivulet of water. It came into the 
tleman's head to raise up the end of the 
foot bridge from off the bank whereon it 
lay, to see what it would do. When it 
came, it seemed to offer to go over, but did 
not go, as if loath to go because the bridge 
was di When he saw that, he put 
the bridge in its place, and stayed to see 
what the candice would do. it — the 
bridge when it was replaced ; but when it 
bunc ee him, it struck him, as it were 
with an handkerchief; but the effect was 
strong, for he became dead upon the place, 
not knowing of himself a long time before 
he revived : such is the power of the spirits 
of the other world, and it is ill jesting with 
them. A Sadducee, and a proud ndiculer 
of apparitions, in this gentleman's place 
now, would haye a pure seasoning for his 
pastime. Tis true, these gentlemen have 
not seen the corpse-candles of Wales; but 
they should believe the numerous and ever- 
continuing witnesses of it, and not foolishly 
discredit abundant matters of fact, attested 
by honest wise men. We have heard of 
others, who, from an excess of natural cour- 
age, or being in liquor, have endcavoured 
to stop the dies, and have been 
struck down n the place; but now none 
offir it, being deterred by a few former ex- 
amples, related, remembered, and justly be- 
. lieved.” 
: Joshua Coslet, a man of sense and 
knowledge, told me of several corpse-can- 
dles he had seen, but of one in i 
which he saw in a lane, called Heol bwich 
y gwynt (Wind gap lane), in Landcilo 
Fawr parish, where he suddenly met a 
corpec-candle, of a small light when near 
him, but increasing as it went farther from 
him. He could easily perceive that there 
was some dark shadow passing along with 
the candle ; but he was afraid to look ear- 


nestly upon it. Not long after a burying 
passed that way. He tvid me, that it is the 
common opinion, doubtless from some ex- 


perience of it, that if a man should wan- 
tonly strike it, be should be struck down 
by it; but if onetouches it unawares, he shall 
pass on unhurt. He also said, that some dark 
shadow of a man carried the cundle, hold- 
ing it between his three fore fingers over 
against his face. This is what some have 
seen, who had the courage to look earnest- 
iy. Others have seen the likeness of a can- 

carried in a skull. There is nothing 
unreasonable or unlikely in either of these 
representations.” , 
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* One William John, of the parish of 
Lanboydi, & smith, on going home one 
night, being somewhat drunk and bold (it 
seems too bold), saw one of the corpse-can-  . 
dics ; he went out of his way to meet with 
it, and when he came near it, he = it was 
a burying, and the corpse u e bier, 
the — — of s vau d d 
neighbourhood whom he knew, holding the 
candle between her fore fingers, who dread- 
fully grinned at him ; and presently he was 
struck down from his horee, where he re- 
mained a while, and was ill a long time 
after betore he recovered. This was before 
the real burying of the woman. His fault, 
and therefore his danger, was his coming 
presumptuously against the candle.— This is 
— sensible proof of the apparition and 

i irits.” 

a The fore-knowledge of those corpse- 
candie spirits, concerning deaths and burials, 
is wonderful, particular as the following in- 
stance will shew :—One Rees Thomas, a 
carpenter, passing through a place called 
Rhiw Edwst, near Coppel Ewen, by night, 
heard a stir coming towards him, walking 
and speaking ; when they were come to 
him, he felt as if some person put their hand 
upon his shoulder, and saying to him, Rhys 
bach pa foda yr y'ch chwi?—4 Dear Rees, how 
are you) ? which surprised him much, for 
he saw nothing. But a month after, pass- 
ing that way, he met a burying in that 
very place; and a woman who was in the 
company, put her hand upon him and spoke 
exactly the same words to him that the in- 
visible spirit had spoken to him before ; at 
which he could no less than wonder. This 
I had from the mouth of Mr T. I. of Tre- 
vach, a godly minister of the gospel." 

** The following account I had from un- 
der the hand of Mr Morris Griffith, a man 
truly religious, and a lively preacher of the 
gospel among the Baptists, which came to 
pese in Pembrokeshire, as follows :—When 
I kept school at Pont-Faen parish, in Pem- 
brokeshire, as I was coming from a place 
called 7re-Davith, and was come to the top 
of the hill, I saw a great light down in the 
valley, which I wondered at, for I could not 
imagine what it meant. But it came to my 
mind that it was a light before a burying, 
though I never believe before that 
there was such a thing. The light which I 
saw then was a very red light, and it stood 
still as raced rei an hour in the 
way which went tow Lanferch-llawddog 
church. I made haste to d hs side of 
the hill, that I might’ see it farther; and 
from thence I saw it go along to the church- 
yard, where it still for a little time, 
and entered into the,church : I stood still, 
waiting to see it come out, and it was not 
long before it came out, and went to a cer- 
tain part of the church-yard, where it stood 
a little time, and then vanished out of my 


sight. 

** A few days afterwards, being in school 
with the children about noon, I heard a 
great noise over head, as if the top of the 


and there was nothing 
d: afterwards, Mr Higgen of Pont-Faen's 
son died. When 
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t is to die, carry- 
its fore fingers, hold- 


noise eath, and inquire into the 
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* D. P. of Lan y Byther ish, a so- 
ber sensible man, and to tell the 
truth, informed me, that in the beginning 
of the night, his wife and maid-servant be- 
ing er in the house, which was by the 
wayside, they heard the dolefyl voice of the 


the schools, — a spirit of the 
ight near at , With fy ta acy hor- 
id-sounding voice, was very — and 
inpressive upon i memory. 
The judicious Joshua Coslet, who lived on 
that side of the river Towy which runs 

the middle of Carmarthenshire, 
where the Kyhirracth is often heard, gave 
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me the fi remarkable account of it : 
— That it is a doleful di e sound, 
heard before the deaths of many, and moet 
ss odd iiie goce foul weather: the 
voice resem groaning of sick persons 
who are to die—heard at first at a distance, 
then comes nearer, and the last near at 
hand; so that it isa threefold warning of 
death—the king of terrors. It begins strong, 
and louder than a sick man can make; the 
second cry is lower, but not less doleful, 
but rather more so ; the third yet lower and 
soft, like the groaning of a sick man almost 
spent and dying ; so that a person well re- 
membering the voice, and coming to the 
Sick man's bed who is to die, shall hear his 
groans exactly alike, which is an i 
of the spiri 
Sometimes, when it cries very loud, it bears 
a resemblance of one crying who is troubled 
with a stitch. If it meets any hinderance in 
"mm it seems to groan louder. It is, 
or been, very common in the three 
commots of Vris-Cenin. A commot is a 
poem d less than a canttref, or a 
undred ; for three commots make up the 
hundred of Ynis-Cenin, which extends from 
the sea as far as Landilo-Fawr ; containi 
twelve parishes, viz. Landilo-Fawr, Bettws, 
Lanedi, Lannon, Cydweli, Langenich, Pen- 
fre, Lanarthney, » Gc. which 
lie on the south-east side of the river Towy, 
where sometime it cried and groaned 
before the death of every person, as my in- 
formant thought, who lived that side of the 
county. It sounded before the death of 
ns who were born in these parishes and 
mad Wns és uie a es ice 
eath, yet 
of a year is the lohgest time before hand. 
But it must be a common thing indeed, as 


James was qug. a oa Bedwas, with a 


towards Risca, and before they came oppo- 
site Machen Hill they saw, on the east 


side of it, facing the parish of Risca, the 
resemblance of a boy going before them ; 
and while they were looking at it, they saw 
it put its between its and trans- 


iir up. Pae iano a Dah of aig tos 
wards the top of the hill; it being as easy 
for a spirit to go up as to come down. 

sently after they heard: the jingling 
of iron, with which they mw many 
drawing a load; they went beyond 
Meister Bridge, then turned to a cross 


lane leading towards a house where there 
wasa man laying dead. When they went. 
a little farther, they saw the earth cleaving 


and opening, and out of it came a pillar of 
fire, which, waving in the air, singed the 
young woman’s handkerchief of a yellow 
colour, whieh could never be washed out, 
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bat continued as long as any of the 
kerchief remained. e man after. 

wards seriously confessed, that it was his in- 

tention to debauch the woman in his 

j » but this sight prevented 

his evil intention." 


« Walter Watkins of Neuath, in the 
parish of Landdetiy, in the county of Bre- 
con, being at school at Carmarthen, and as 


he and some other scholars, who lodged in 
the same house with him, were playing ball 
by the house, late in the evening, the 
dismal mournful noise of the Nyhirraeth 
very near them, but could see n which 
was very to hear. these 
— men are incredulous enough, yet 


person’s ; 
** The woman of the house where these 
scholars . related to them many such 
accounts, which they heard with contem 
and ridicule, believi impares of Fii di 


by her while she sat by the fire, it seem 

to walk into a room where a sick man was, 
and after some time I heard it coming beck, 
and as if it fell down in a faint and was 
raised up again. Soon after the sick man 


ment, which much affeeted the company." 
* A woman in Carmarthen town, pro- 
tested to Mr Charles Winter, of the pari 


of Bedwelity (who was then at the ; 
of the gospel, 


e sound of a company, 
coming up from a ri- 
as it were the sound of a 
er way to meet the com- 
eart seemed to stop 


ven, 


met the burying, and stopped sil) the com- 
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while . 


an as 
- the w 


[May 
por mt exactly as the woman 


show things to come. Either their know- 
ledge of future things near at hand must be 
very great, or must have a greet in- 
fluence to accompli i 


a m pie im the manner ef death 
an ?9 

- The reader will be at no loss to 
perceive the resemblance of the above 
superstitions to those of the Highlands 
of Scotland. The same book contains 
& great variety of miscellaneous stories 
about the devil, balls of fire, &c. but 
I have sent you all the passages that 
appeared to me worthy of transcrip- 
tion. If this communication be ac- 
ceptable, you shall hear from me again 
ere long. T. P. €. 

Bristol, May 4th. 


—— 


LETTER FROM Z. TO LEIGH HUNT, 
KING OF THE COCKNEYS. 


SIRE, 
Your Majesty, the King of the Cock- 
neys, having signified your royal reso- 
lution to preserve an inviolable silence 


- towards me, the unfortunate Z., who 


am said to “ think the green leaves 
black," and to be “ ignorant of all 
noble theories," (I refer your Majesty 
to one of your late edicts in the Cock- 
ney Court-gazette,) I shall, notwith- . 
standing, as it becomes a good and 
faithful subject to do, continue to pay 
a little further homage to your Ma- 
jesty ; and I therefore now seek, with 
a fitting tribute, once mare to approach 
our throne. In the first place, then, 
humbly suggest, that you give your- - 
self too many of those regal airs so 
natural to & crowned head, and that 
ou conduct yourself, at your court at 
Liseo n Grove, with a stateliness and 
bauteur that may be considered, by 
the youthful nobility of Cockaigne, a 
rfect model of monarchical dignity, 
t is, in fact, risibly characteristic of 
your lebeian origin and education. 
our Majesty is also subject to un- 
seemly fits of passion, which you 
to smile off before your courtiers wi 
t alarmingly ghastly ; yet, on 
le, your personal appearance, 
which with wincing soreness you ac- 





4818.) 

eused me digging: is not 

— t with your “ i 

er ik me Ged Dum Uy tha 
" as. it was fixed t 

delicate hand of.young Mister Keats, 

—whst with “ your 


rec locks and 
fair light limbs," and the “ yellow 


eyes than mine, may, for any thing I 
know, * seem sky-blue scarlet,"—your 
Majesty must be a most formidab le 

to the Maids of Honour 


men so beautiful” have in — ex- 


hibited, whether fate have kept them, 
throughout life, in a private station, 
or elevated them, like Leigh Hunt, to 
a throne. 

That I may not feel myself too 
much co ined, ever, by this 


miner ne » sometimes as the 
auther of incestuous “‘ Story of 
Rimini,” sometimes as the gatherer of 
* Foliage” and ** Green-woods,” and 
sometimes as the potent and august 
King of the Cockneys. And if, in 
following out this method, I occasion- 
ally depart from that respectful lan- 
which the vulgar prejudices of 
ignorant may think due to ma- 
jesty, I hope that the Cockney King 
will extend to me his gracious pardon, 
while he calls to mind his own — 
t 


by the whisper of that Italian Muse 
whe ** visited his slumbers nightly,” 
and breathed into his ear all the ago- 
nies and all the transports of an ins 
cestuous passion. 
It appears then that you, Leigh 
Hunt, after ten years’ unintermitted 
abuse of your sovereign and of the 
government of your ceuntry, and after 
the publication of many hundred libels, 
both of a public and private kind, have 
‘suddenly fallen inte convulsions at 
the first frown of a '* poor creature,” 
whom, nevertheless, you pretend to 
ise ; after having lain in a 
speechless state fur some weeks, .you 
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have awaked raving, end subject to un- 
couth peals of hysterical and sardonic 
laughter. That clever actress, Mrs 
Bartley, could not have recited Col- 
lins's Ode to the Passions with ter 
variety of action and iculation, - 
with more “ whisks and whirrings” 
of frenzied emotion, than did Leigh 
Hunt peruse my —— Anger, pity, 


fear, and revenge ruled 
that royal bosom, á 
** Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 


Pomess’d beyond the Muse's painting.” 
What a fine subject for a series of 
pictures! ** Collins's Ode to the Pas- 
sions, illustrated by a series of views 
of Leigh Hunt in appropriata costume. 
Engraved by Landseer, from the ori- 
ginal paintings by R. Haydon ;" with 
this motto, 
Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 


These you might have framed, and . 
hung up in that magnificent chamber ! 
of yours at Lisson Grove, where, ami- | 
able but infatuated ing, Mister * 
John Keats, slept on the night when 
he composed his famous Cockney Poem : 


in honour of 
** Him of the rose, the violet, and the'spring, 


The — the chain for freedom's 
9 


and other mighty masters of the lyre, 
that often as * are sickened with 
the follies and sins of mankind, (a 
complaint to which, you weekly inform 
us, you are lamentably subject, as well 
e! — Mien) i — 
indigestion,) you may with- 
draw to the holy conteanplation of 
your own divine perfections, and there 
** perk up with timid mouth” “ and 
lamping eyes,” (so you have it) upon 
what to you is and more glo- 
rious than all created things besi 
till you become absorbed in your own 
identity, — motionless, mighty, and 
magnificent, in the pure calm of Cock- 


— 
oes yom Majesty remember, how, 
during the paroxysms of your passion, 
you kept fearfully crying out for Z.? 
Nothing would pacify you but the ap- 
pearance of that gentleman. A mes- 
sage was accordingly sent to him, and, 
ing a good-natured man, he was 
about to visit the patient, when, all at 
once, you “ stayed your hand, and 
changed your measure," and threaten- 
ed the very person whom, in the same 
breath, youhad invited to visit you, with 
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all the terrors of the law, if he should 
venture to set foot within the Cock- 
ney King’s dominions. Not wishing 
to be brought into any unnecessary 
trouble by a — — my- 
self with quoti e following rhymes, 
which a may id in Cambden : | 
ss Were I in my castle of Bungay, 
Beside the river of Waveney, - 
J would ne care for the King of Cockney.” 
In spite and in pity of your wild yells 
of “ Coward ! Coward!” I am, at this 
resent moment, writing incog. And 
purpose doing so, till it may suit my 
own convenience to affront, * in ang- 
parle,” the offended majesty of 
Lisson Grove. But, meanwhile, let 
me open your eyes, if possible, to the 
foolishness of this expression—‘‘ Cow- 
ard." " 
You, Leigh Hunt, allow your rage 
and conscious guilt (for you know that 
- Rimini is an incestuous poem) to 
drive you into the stupidest incon- 
sistency of speech. You tell us that 
ou are answerable for Hie thing 
and nn 


in your inflammato princi- 
pled newspaper, and that therefore 
every man who writes against you, 


ought to give his name to the pub- 
lic. There is no logic in this—it is 
a non-sequitur. You may unblush- 
ingly expose yourself and your name 
to the scorn and disgust of the wise 
and the good—you may endeavour to 
sap the foundations of civil society and 
of social life—you may, as you have 
often done in prose, eulogise prosti- 
tutes and kept-mistresses, and sneer 
at that dull thing a wife—you may, 
as you have done in something that is 
not prose, hold up to the love, and 
pity, and admiration, and worship of 
virgins, the incestuous and adulterous 
wretch, who took to her polluted em- 
braces her husband's brother, for no 
ether cause than because he was a 
handsome man, and ** more light- 
somely dropt in his lordly back — 
you may, as you have done, abet mur- 
der and assassination, by blaming the 
general principle, and yet applauding 
or extenuating each icular in- 
stance of it—and to these enor- 
mities you may affix, with an im- 
i ourish, the sign-manual of 
EIGH Hunt—t?. But is that any 


reason why Z., or any other man, 


. should voluntarily offer himself to the 
filthy abuse of a crew of Jacobins and 
incendiaries ? How can courage or 
cowardice be in any way shewn, by 
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concealing or avowing one’s self to be 
the castigator of your wicked and per- 
nicious tale of incest? To fear Leigh 
Hunt, is beyond the power of human ti» 
midity. But while I despise youand your 
noisy impotence, I choose om 

the molestation of your abuse. You 
are the coward. You bawled upon a 
man, who, you clearly saw, held you 
in derision, to offer himself to the com- 
bat. You are like some puny drunke 
ard at a village-wake, ** shewing fight” 
to a sober man; and, in the midst of 
all his vapouring, well aware, first, 
that the muscular object of his sla- 
vering curses would be satisfled with 
merely holding up his fist; and, se- 
condly, that his own gang would pre- 
vent him from fighting, and were his 
challenge accepted, cry out for a con- 


_ Stable. 


** Then see what thou'lt do: 

Woul't weep? wour'r FIGHT ? woul't 
. fast ? woul't tear thyself ? 
Woul't drink up easil ? eat a crocodile ? 
PLL DO'T.” . 

In the midst of your fury, 
would fain be Soeur. Yarn Toe 
that I think the ** green leaves black," 
and am ignorant of ** all noble theo- 
ries." ple xm my 
inion of “leaves” from your system 
of “ Foliage,” I should have singular 
notions both of their shape and col4 
our. A tree in the hands of Leigh 
Hunt is a very odd affair. No such 
tree as he is in the habit of describing 
grows in the British isles ; nor is any 

escription of it to be found in Eve- 
lyn’s Sily& I am sorry it is not in 
my power to admire what I never saw: 
But how is this my insensibility to 
the colour of leaves, or rather the dis- 
eased state of my optical nerves, con- 
nected with that hatred and disgust 
which I, in common with every body 
else, entertain for indecent and im- 
moral compositions in verse, more par- 
ticularly the “ Story of Rimini ?" And 
can it indeed be, that no one can ad- 
mire, or even see, the beauties of na- 
ture, without also admiring that most 
artificial of all objects, Mr Leigh 
Hunt ? 

With t to my ignorance “ of 
all noble theories," there again breaks 
forth the vanity of the Cockney King. 
You think that “ all noble theories 
are contained in your own writings— 
for of those alone did I . AndI 
presume, that the **ideal beauty of “all 
those noble theories" is to be found 
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in the “ Story of Rimini" Noble 
as those theories are, let me hope that 
they may never be carried into prac- 
tice. Let me hope that wives may 
continue to love their husbands, and 
to remain faithful to their bed, though 
they may chance to see finer men at 
church and pini Faune E holier 
power guards the sanctity o mar- 
à h, than whim, fancy, caprice, 
pession, and shameless desire, —that 
— and hatred shall for ever 


engender ; and 
that all low-minded and paltry men, 
who, in folly, or in wickedness, shall 
seek, like Leigh Hunt, to versify vice 
into virtue, may meet with some just 
infliction, as severe as that which makes 
him at this moment to wince, wail, and 
tremble, and in his heart to feel all 
the les of remorse, without the 

of repentance, at having de- 
dicated to a licentious muse the pri- 
son-hours that were doomed to be 
the punishment of his sedition. 

But it seems that Leigh Hunt now 
denies having had any thing to do with 
these pot-valiant denunciations of ven- 
geance against Z. You sat still and 
silent, 

** As the female dove, 
Or ere her golden couplets are disclosed," 
You ure still *' he of the rose and the 
violet," 


But your brother, who appears to be 
the drudge at the printing-office in 
town, while your Majesty resides at 
Hampstead, was, you say, the oracle 
on that occasion. Really the King of 
the Cofkneys must himself be sensible 
oftheimprudenceof PrinceJohn. That 
unhappy prince must needs have two 
. separate readings of’ his creed. He calls 
upon Z. to come forward with his 
name, and declares him to be a coward 
for withholding it, though all that. Z. 
did was to expose the wickedness of 
an immoral — By and by the 
Examiner publishes, with high praise 
and commendation, a letter to Mr 
Canning, which, whatever may he its 
character as a literary composition, is, 
beyond doubt, the most malignant and 
flendish curse ever uttered by one hu- 
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man inst another, and con- 
‘cludes with a threat of assassination, 
either idiotically unmeaning, or sa- 
vagely wicked. Prince John is in high 
glee at the sarcasms of this lurking as- 
sassin ; he delights to think that Mr 
Canning allowed himself to be dis- 


according to this moralist, to be out- 
lawed from human society, and denied 
the common attributes of a human 
being ; and, at the fancied idea of his 
humiliation, a shout is raised by the 
royal brothers, that shakes the whole 
kingdom of Cockney, from Lisson 
Grove to No 18, Catherine Street, 
Strand. 

Your Majesty seems to be sensible 
of the extraordinary style of your roy- 
al edicts, and you seek to 
your own consistency by the sacrifice 
- piedi seni hard the hearts 

kings! There, , generoeity is 
not to be found. You, forsooth, think, 
that the author of the letter to Mr 
Canning ought to come forward; 
*though you also think, that he may 
have good for not doing so; and 
with these clashing opinions of your 
own, you give your royal brother a 
sort of awkward dictare on bis absurd 
and contending principles. But still 
ou admire the author of the letter— 
int that he is your friend—end the 
friend of man—talk of enduring ** pe- 
trefaction" before you disclose his name 
—breathe not a syllable of displeasure 
with his ferocity and avowed deter- 
mination, under supposeable circum- 
stances, to commit murder—end de- 
light in the universal odium against 

r Canning, which, according to you, 
his atrocious epistle has excited. 

Prince John can have no hopes of 
the succession, for you have often told 
the world, that your throne is sur- 
rounded by a numerous progeny, but 
you ought to drill him into the appear- 
ance of consistency with hi and 
bis elder brother ; so that he may not 
drive you into the necessity of again 
speaking of the ** poor creature whom 
you last week dismissed ;" es if Z. 
could be said to be dismissed from a 
mind which his image for ever haunts 
like an avenging shadow, and from 


p 
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which it wrings out delirious and pas- 
sionate outcries at the very moment 
when you are lauding your coolness 
and maminy 
And now, before parting with you 
for a month, allow me to return you 
my best thanks, for the very kind and 
condescending permission which, in a 
late Number of the Examiner, you 
gave me to come forward and avow 
myself. This was more thm kind— 
it was generous. I need fear nothing 
from you—so you inform me. But it 
wed ‘secon ae if theres wane. tae 
. other formidable Champion into whose 
hands you would wish slyly to deliver 
me. Of him, as of you, my contempt 
is perfect. As you got HO VO er 
you and your verses in the Edinburgh 
Review, so may you get him at small 
cost to defend you in a Sunday News- 
ener But let him have a cooling 
aught before he enters the lists. I 
observed him lately breaking all the 
laws of chivalry, by using foul lan- 
guage to some humble squire who had 
spied a pimple on his nose. Give him 
a visor and send him forth to the bat- 
tle. Choose for his shicld-bearer the 
flower of the Cockney youth. Have 
warm possets and salves ready against 
his return from the combat, and one 
or two of your own “° Nepheliads "* 
to bring some ** bubbling freshness" 
to his wounds. Let this man 
of steel come at his leisure. bur 
at least are disposed of. True that 
you called out “ a foul blow,” but it 
been decided against you by im- 
partial umpires, and it is evident that 
ou have not weighed your metal 
you rushed into the battle. 
Your imprudence has been great; had 
it not been the offspring of so much 
conceit I should have disdained to 
punish it. The die is cast. It is now 
too late to talk of retreating. 
And now, for the present, I know not 
that I have much more to add. That 
ou have been irritated to a ntate of 
unacy by my Critiques on the Cock- 
ney School of Poetry, of which you 
ate the founder, is proved by your 
raving and incoherent denials. You, 
who have libelled so many men, ought 
not to have considered yourself -sacred 
from the hand of vengeance. Above 
all persons living, you, the Editor of 
the Examiner, who have so often run 
a muck, stabbing men, women, and 
children, should, if unable to defend 
yourself when the avenger came, have 


to Leigh Hunt. [May 
had the sense and fortitude at least 
to endure punishment with decent 
composure. But your whole mind 
seems to be one universal sore of vani- 
ty, and the pinch of a finger and 
umb causes you to shriek out, as if 
ou were broken on the wheel, and to 
urst into insane invectives with the 
very avowal of silence on your pele 
quivering lips. Silent you cannot re- 
main ; and when you speak out agai 
me, what is it you say? Nothing. 
Your abilities, which on some subjects 
are considerable, then utterly desert 
you; and instead of rousing your- 
self from your lair, like some noble 
beast when attacked by the hunter, 
ien roll yourself round like a sick 
edge-hog, that has crawled out inte 
the “ crisp" gravel walk round your 
box at Hampstesd, and oppose only 
the feeble prickles of your hunch'd-up 
back to the kicks of one who wishes 
less to hurt you, than to drive you in- 
to your den. i 
The question at issue between Leigh 
Hunt and Z. is not to be decided by 
raving on your side, or contempt on 
mine. It is to be decided by that 
portion of the public who have read 
"hanges T eve brought against them. 
c I have brought against them. 
You alone, of all the writers in verse 
of the present day, of any pretensions, 


real or imaginary, to the character of 


poet, have been the secret and invidi- 
ous foe of virtue. No woman who 
has not either lost her chastity, or js de- 
sirous of losing it, ever read **'TheStory 
of Rimini" without the flushings of 
shame and self-reproach. A brothet 
would tear it indignantly from a sis- 
ter's hend, and the husband who saw 
his wife's eyes resting on it with any 
other expression than of contempt. or 
isgrust, — have — to look 
wi e agony on the coun- 
— his children. f 
You may, henceforth, endeavour to 
remain silent, and it may be well for 
you that you do so. But I shall here- 
after have much to say to you. Your 
vulgar vanity, your audacious arro- 
gance, your conceited coxcombry, 
our ignorant pedantry,—all the man- 
ifold sins and iniquities of Cockney- 
ism lie spread before me as in a 
map; and I will not part with your 
Majesty till I have shewn your crown, 
which you imagine is formed of dia- 
monds and pearls, to be wholly com- 


posed of paste and parchment, and 
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lass-beads ; your robes to be worth- 
ess as old from St Giles’ ; your 
sceptre to be a hollow-hearted and sap- 
less broom-stick, which no hawker 


could vend without dishonesty ; and 
your throne itself, sat, i glittering 
with gew-gaws, to be no better than a 


broken«armed kitchen-chair, and wor- 
thy to be the seat of that ** Washer- 
woman," whose charms you, in the 
** Round Table,” have, like a fitting 
knight, so chivalrously celebrated. 

I shall probe you to the core. I 
shall prove T^ to be ignorant of all 
you to understand. I shall 
shew that you have written verse for 
these ten years without ever having 


had one glimpse of whet true poetry 
is; that you have been a weekly bab- 
bler about iotism and freedom, 
and yet, all the while, the most ab- 


ject slave that ever bowed himself to 
clear the path before the idol-chariot 
of — I shall shew the world 
to what a low pass the spirit of Eng- 
land is reduced, when any of her 
children can stoop to be instructed by 
one who has not a single iota of the 
English character within him; one 
who is in his religion as base and cold 
as a second-hand sceptic of the Pulais 
Royal ; who, in his politics, mingles 
the vulgar insolence of a Paine with 
the weakness of a mountebank and 
theatrical notable ; whose perceptions 
of moral truth have been embalmed 
in strains that might be cheered from 
a Venetian Gondola, but which have 
had no effect in England, except that 
of heaping an already contemptible 
name with the blackest infamy of vo- 
luntary pandarism and coveted humi- 
liation. 

The advantage which 1 have over 
you, Mr Hunt, is indeed a very con- 
siderable one. You should have re- 
flected better before you thus compel- 
led and invited me,to make my most 
of its power. I have the established 
sentiments of national honour on my 
side. There is not a man or a woman 
around us, who venerates the memory 
of a respectable ancestry, or the in- 
terests of a yet unpolluted progeny, 
that will not rejoice to see your poison 
neutralized b7 the wholesome chemis- 
‘try of Z. There is not a single mo- 
ther of a seduced daughter, or a single 
father of a profligate son, or a single 
repentant victim of sophistical vice, 
that does not lavish the foulest of exe- 
crations on your devoted head. Even 

Vor. IIT. 
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in those scenes of wickedness, where 
alone, unhappy man, your verses find 
willing readers, there occur many mo» 
ments of languor and remorse, where- 
in the daughters of degradation them- 
selves, toss from their hands, with 
angry loathing, the obscene and trai- 
torous pages of your Rimini. In those 
en e — from — or 
vity, the spark of original conscience 
is not always totally extinguished. To 
your breast alone, and to those of 
others like you, the deliberate, and 
pensive, and sentimental apostles of 
profligacy, there comes no visiting of 
purity, no drop of repentance. Your 
souls are so hardened, that the harlot 
deity, whois Moped by others with 
their senses alone, claims and receives 
from you the prostration and slave 
of intellect. Alas! that whcve pity is 
so much the predominant feeling, I 
should be forced, by the stubbornness 
of the offender, to array myself in the 
externals of severity. Confess only 
that you have done wrong,—make a 
clear breast of it,—beg pardon of your 


. God and of your country for the ini- 


quities — polluted muse, and the 

last to one pang to the secret 

robbing? of a contrite spirit, shall 
Z. 


— 


FRAGMENT OF A FIFTH CANTO OF 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 


Dedicated to Mr H. 


I stoop, Edina, on th eo oe 
For who that passes but has sighed or bann'd, 
To see from out the loch that structure rise, 
As from the touch rs kn — wand ? 
A thousand years its dull ra 

Around thee ? Doth a dying g —— 
O'er that fair princely street, with house and 

land 


Fronting the Scottish lions castle pile, 
Fronting Auld Reekie, thron'd on stinking 
closes vile ? 


She looks like old Cybele on mount Ida, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers, 

At airy distance, with majestic pride, a 
Mother of lawyers, writers’ clerks, and 


whores : 

And such she was—her daughters had their 
dowers 

From spoils of clients—nor her casements 
ceased 


into her lap their yellow showers, 
Gilding her robe—and of chat frazrant feast 
Monarchs partook, nor turned 
up, the — 
2 


their noses 
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In Reikie sounds the town-guard's drum no 
more, 

Nor cadie plies, nor **wha wants me” is near, 

Her — now choak the commen 

ore, 

And ** Gardeloo" but seldom meets the ear. 

Those days are gone—but wenehes still are 
here : 

Lands fall, flats empty—natare doth not die, 

Nor yet forget how Reikie once was dear, 

With her cheap clarets’ bright festivi 

Revel of tappet-hen, high-jinks, an mut- 
ton-pie ! 


But unto us she hath a spell 
Her lands of fourteen — 
Of mighty — whose dim forms des- 


Above rr Provostless city’s waning sway : 

Ours is a trophy which will not decay, 

With all the Bailies—Brodie, Thomas 
Muir,— 

Leith-pier will ne'er be worn or swept away, 

The gi mone of the arch ! Though, to be 


What now I would be at, sounds, I must 
ewn, obscure ! 


The beings of the wynd are not of clay, 
Or stone, or lime, or mortar ; they create 
And multiply false keys, or else the ray 
Of more insidious eloquence; that which fate 
Prohibits to dull life 2 this our state 
Of moral bondage, is by such sn, 
ru sri ain exiled, pilloried, or 
up! No matter! Leith-pier will 
abide 
The longest, giving air and exercise beside. 


quie ihe bost refuge for our youth and ges 
—— 
idea peo many a page 
As well as that which grows beneath mine 


Yet iioi am truths whose strong reality 

Outshines our fairy-land : Sod news, good 
news, 

To hypochondriacs, such whose fantasy 

Those — quack-medicines constantly 


Which — and Co. are skilful to in- 
fuse. 


I too have diced such—but let them 

They came like truth, and disappeared like 
dreams: 

And whatsoe'er they were—they"re but so so: 

I could replace them if I would, still teems 

My mind with many a nostrum drug, which 


seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found : 
Let these too go—for waking reason deems 
Such overweening phantasies unsound, 
And other Doctors call, all whom may 
Heaven confound ! 


Monro once ruled, and Gregory now reigns ; 

George Bell now feels the pulse which John 
Bell felt ; 

Dispensaries, Infirmaries, and chains 

Purge, slash, andclank where'er the city’s belt 
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Girdles it in—a space that may be smelt ! 
So we go on, I fear to little 

Meanwhile the rivals one another pelt ! 
Oh, for one hour of him who knew no feud, 


Th’ ian chief, the ki 
— kind old Sandy 
e LÀ . 


Notes to Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
Canto V. 
Chiefly Written by Mr H. 
STANZA l. 


“6 T stood, roris Ashe, deck. to em 
For who that passes but has sighed o 


bann’d, 99 $c. 
The reason given in the text 
the appellation of ‘< of sighs" to the 
commonly called the North Bridge, 


IX dapi Hater — for the hideous 
. which, like Satan's 
rm Rei lately ** pose like an ex- 
halation” out of the North Loch, has been 
tnore sighed over and execrated by the ars 
people of Edinburgh, than any thing which 
happened in our day, if we — 
publication of that unparalleled piece 
blasphemy and scurrility called the Talde 
MSS. A more accurate inv » lead- 
ing to a very curious historical illustra- 
tion, wil, however, — out a more pro- 
bable explanation of It is per- 
haps not generally known to the inhabitants 
of this renowned city, that there are certain 
dungeons called ** pozzi," or whatever 
other delicate name you may choose to gi 
them, sunk in the thick walls of the 
which, from the that issue from 


row — ad crawl down through a 
Sep or half-choked by rubbish, to the 
of two stories below the level “of the 


tronage in Edin » perhaps you may 
find it there, though scarcely a ray of light 
glimmers into the narrow which leads 


neath the others, aad 
what difficult in the lower em oun a one 
ner was found when the Magistrates 
escended to i these hideous recesses, 
and he is said to have been confined sixteen 
fainüte&, But the inmates of the dungeons 
had left gua esti rers ied 
their despair, which are still visible, and 
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uity. Some of them appear to have of- 
ended againgt, and others to have belonged 
fo, the sacred body, from the indecencies 


** Trust no other, 
Not even your brother 
Can give thee assistance.— 
Here goes ! keep your distance ! 
James Craigie.” 
2 


«6 nó word ; 
Hold in your breath ; 
Press hard 


For life or death. 
John Buchan of the College Kirk." 
8 


Friends and foes may say as they please, 
So help me God ! T skall hee eve uy ci. 
4 
Æque neglectum pueris senib nocebi: 
Th. Lamb. Stud. Log. 1817, 

For a more seientific and statistical view 
of this subject, see the leading article of Con- 
stable's Scotch Magazine for March, 

Stanza 2. 
** She looks ke old Cybele on Mount Ida, 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers." 

An old writer, describing thé a 
ef the old town of Edin ; 
use of the above image, which, could not 
be poetical were it not true,—as Boileau’s 
** creaking lyre, that whetstone of the teeth, 
monotony in wire," has it—'* Hein n'est 
beau que le vrai." 


STANZA 2, 
** Mother of lawyers, writers, clerks, and 
whe.” 


This line alludes to a very curioys old 
n wh which — of ee 
an er English gentleman, the writer 
9€ this notice, heard when they were rowed 
to Pettycur with two singers, one of whom 
was a chairman, and the other a fisherman. 
The former himself at the bow, the 
latter at the stern of the boat. A little after 
leaving the pier of Leith they began to sing, 
and continued their exercise until we arrived 
off Inchkeith. They gave us, among other 
essays, '* The Death of Sir Patrick Spence," 
and ** Wat ye wha's in yon town," and did 
not sing English but Scotch verses. The 
i . — "e =, anil — 

the two, and was uen i to 
prompt his companion, told us that he could 
translate the original. He added, that he 
could sing almost three hundred stanzas, 
but had not spirits ( fuirntosh was the word 
de used) to learn any more, or to sing what 
be already knew. A man must have idle time 


nce 


on his hands to acquire or to repeat ; ** and, 
said the poor fellow, ** look at my brecks and 
at me; I am starving.” This speech was more 
affecting than his performance, which habit 
alone can make attractive. The recitative 
was sbrill, screaming, and monotonous, and 
* — — assisted his vojce by 
ugging hi into one side of his 
mouth, and making his cheek sound ** buck” 
as he drew it ineo: chairman used a 
quiet action, something like the jolt 
of a chair; but he bn e Maii gr m 
ested in bis subject altogether to repress his 
Friend go cegantly alludes ere the followin 
90 are the following: 

n Glasgow for bells, — 

TEE a for wells, 

Edinburgh for writers and wh—es.” 

Many, amongst the lower classes, these 
men — us, are — with this in- 
teresting and most comprehensive stanza, 
which, for rapid sketching, is egual to any 
thing in our language. l 

. STANZA 4 

** Provostiegs city,” 

Vates, I remember being taught st Har. 
row (I owe all to the benevelent birch of Dr 
Joseph Drury), signifies a prophet as well 
as a poet. It is in the former character 
that I speak here. Edinburgh has still her 
Provost and her Bailies, but ** how long ?” 
All the law proceedings on this interesting 
question, as well as every scrap that has been 
spoken or written on the subject of the new 
buildings on the Bridge of Sighs, shall apr 
pear ip the historical ulustratjons. 

*5 Brodie.” 

Thanks to the acumen of the Scotch, we 
know as little of Brodie as ever. The hy- 
pothesis which carried many along in its 
current, viz. that he is still alive, is run out, 
and we have thus another proof that we can 
never be sure that the paradox, the moet 
singular, and therefore having the most 
agreeable and authentic air, will not give 


way to the established ancient prejudice. 
it seems however certain, in the first place, 
that although Brodie was born, lived, and 


was hanged, we have no proof that he was 
buried. The Grey-friars and the West- 
kirk may indeed resume mer ioe ddan 
and even the exploded Ca]ton-hill may again 
be heard with complacency. That deliber- 
ate dyties were performed round a carcase 
deposited in one of these three places of 
interment, twelve hours after the execution, 
we have incontestible proofs,—but who 
knows whether it was not the body of one 
who died of the plague, or of the typhus 
fever? Did any one see the mark of the 
rope round the neck? There was indeed a 
false key and a note thrown into the 
grave along with it; but that may have 
been done out of mere malice. It does not 
ap that even Bailie Johnston could 
bring ocular proof — he were to pro- 
duce the skeleton) that this was the identi, 
cal Brodie. 
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Secondly, Brodie was very tender of his 
life, and very in his schemes ; and 
it is well known that he had contrived some 
little machinery, by which the alternate ris- 
ings and fallings of the rope might be obvi- 
ated, and even the first hangman of the age 
be deceived. Brodie’s love of life was cer- 
tainly not Platonic. The happiness which 
he longed to did not lie in another 
world,—and that he looked upon any such 
vain expectation as either too shadowy, too 
much of mind, and too little of matter, for 
his taste, may be perhaps detected in at least 
six places of his own letters. In short, his 
love for life was neither Platonic nor poeti- 
cal,—and if, in one passage (he understood 
Jtalian, for he lived much with fiddlers) he 
of ** amore veementissimo ma unico 
ed onesta,"—he confesses, in a letter to a 
friend, that it was guilty and perverse, that 
jt absorbed him quite, and mastered his 
heart. 

** Thomas Muir.” 

Thomas Muir retired e pen dene 
immediately on being carried into France, 
after his unsucoessful — to escape from 
Botany Bay to America, and, with the excep- 
tion of his celebrated visit to Paris in com- 
pany with Tom Paine, he a to have 
passed his last years in that charming soli- 
tude. He was in a state of great pain from 
his wound for some months previous to his 
death, but was at last, one morning, found 
dead in his library chair, with his hand rest- 
ing upon '* The Rights of Man." The 
chair is still kept among the precious relics 
of Fontainbleau; and from the uninter- 
rupted veneration that has been attached to 
every thing relative to this great man, from 
the moment of his death to the present time, 
it has a better chance of authenticity than 
even the chair on which the great Napoleon, 
at the same place, signed his first abdication, 
and which has been waggishly termed his 
Elba-chair. 

STANZA B. 


** Oh, for one hour of him who knew no feud, 
Th’ octogenarian chief, the kind old Sandy 
Wood !" : 
The reader will recollect the exclamation 
of the Highlander, ‘6 Oh, 
Dundee ! "—Sandy Wood (one of the de- 
— reminiscences of old pus pue 
at least ei ears of when in hi 
repute —— mn, ie oola yet divert 
himself in his walks with the ** hie schuil 
laddies,” or bestow the relics of his universal 
benevolence in feeding a or a raven. 
There is a prophecy of Meg Merrilies, in 
which — ancients are — str ee 
“A eri ther of the pow 
be made amiei the caves of the inbabitants 
of Dunedin, —Sandy is at his rest: they 


shall beset his goat, they shall profane his . 


raven, they shall blacken the buildings of 
the infirmary : her secrets shall be examin- 
ed: a new goat shall bleat until they have 
measured out and run over fifty-four feet 
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oue hour of 
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nine inches and a half."— After havi 
igned more than thirty years at the 

of hi — he died full of years and 

honours, was buried. Strangely enough 

must it sound, that ill. 

excellent medical practitioners in Edin 

d — mention the re- 

apothecary who migrated to Man- - 
— apd called himeelf Dr Lignum), 
there is not one Sandy among them. 


As these notes would run out to 
much too great a length for the poem 
to which they are appended, it is pro- 
posed to publish the remainder in two 

quarto volumes, on the model of 
Dr Drake's Shakspeare an& his — 


— 


SOME REMARKS ON W'S ACCOUNT OF 
THE KRAKEN, COLOSSAL CUTTLE@ 
FISH, AND GREAT SEA SERPENT. 


MR EDITOR, 
I Ax a sea-faring man, and have, in 
my time, seen sights, the mention of 
which would appear incredible to a 
mere landsman, but I confess that 
your learned correspondent W. makes 
me stare at his apparently well-au- 
thenticated stories of sea monsters, hi- 
therto supposed to have only lived in 
the imagination of poets, or the super- 
stitious fancy of ancient historians. 
And first, If such a sea monster as 
the kraken do really exist,—a monster 
resembling a floating island, with nu- 
merous arms, equal in length and size 
to the masts of ships,—of such im- 
mense size that the Norwegian fisher- 
men, (but mo other, ) do constantly 
endeavour to find out its resting place, 
ae they know, it is said, by the 
shallowness of the water, ) to catch the 
fishes that lie round it, as a bank,— 
I say, if such a monster has been play- 
ing its accustomed pranks, during un- 
numbered years, is it not very remark- 
able, that not one out of seven hun- 
dred British ships, (exclusive of fo- 
reigners,) which have crossed and re- 
crossed gis Pee of the North Ses, 
even to polar regions, perhaps four, 
or even six, times in one year, should 
have all been so extremely unfortu- 
nate, (or, I ought rather to say, for- 
tunate; for, fed any one of these 
ships run upon this mass, it would 
have been fatal as a rock,) as never to 
have seen one of such sca monsters. 
This is of itself, in my opinion, a suf- 
ficient refutation of all the narratives 
of early voyagers,—the fictions record- 
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ed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, —or the inconsistent vagaries 
of Norwegian en. 

Indeed, Mr Editor, it is a ha 
circumstance for our country, that if 
&uch an animal as the kraken do exist, 
their numbers are not great, nor are 

capable of any great exertion. 
If this species had an existence when 
Pliny flourished, (which your corres- 
pondent seems to prove,) there either 
must have been no propagation since 
that period, or the over the 
German Ocean (at least between Shet- 
land and Norway,) must have been 
rendered, many years ago, impracti- 
cable, by their natural mortality. The 
general depth of that channel is from 
60 to 80 fathoms; and in no part, 
even up to Spitzbergen, deeper than 
6 or 700 fathoms. Now, — 
that when Pliny wrote, there exis 
ten couple of these animals—that they 
propagated only one male and one fe- 
male in T years—that they never 
were killed by accident, nor by the 
‘hand of man, (for so it appears,) but 
died a natural death at the good round 
age of two hundred years, what must 
be the aggregate number lying dead, 
or now roaming at large on the north- 
ern ocean? As this question, how- 
ever, involves much nicety of calcula- 
tion, I shall at present leave it to the 
determination of our worthy professor 
ef Mathematics. : 

The whale, which is the largest sea 
snimal, except the one in question, 
that we know of, is generally sup- 
posed to have yóung every second or 
third year; and the Greenland fishers, 
aware of this fact, always make sure 
of the mother, (for the maternal af- 
fection is here exhibited in a very 
striking point of view, which I have 
more than once witnessed,) by killing 
her young first. Allowing, however, 
that the whale had been originally 
constituted like the kraken, at least 
so far as never to appear on the sur- 
face but in calm weather, (which is 
seldom the casq in these climates, ) nor 
any of the species to have been killed 
by man, and that the usual term of 
their existence was two hundred years, 
is it at all probable, or consistent with 
reason, to suppose, that out of one 
hundred and fifty-seven thousand 
whales, (about the average number 
killed by Europeans since 1660,) not 
one of this multitude should ever have 
been seen by sbips passing and re- 
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on their respective voyages, 
Routine, dead or alive on the sea, or 
driven, by various causes, either on 
the coast of Scotland, its isles, or that 
of Norway. On the contrary, seldom 
a year but there are numerous 
instances of whales losing themselves, 
and running on some of the above- 
mentioned coasts. I shall not agitate 
this question farther; and therefore 

to the examination of the co- 
ossal cuttle-fish, which shall not de- 
tain us long. 

The — though, according 
to Pennant, — and others, enor- 
mously large, bears no comparison to 
the 24 kraken ; nor ‘can I well 
see, from the description given of the 
two monsters, how they can be identi- 
fied as the same species; the one be- 
ing an inhabitant of the Indian Ocean, 
the other of the North Sea. 

The only thing like evidence in sup- 
port of the existence of the colossal 
cuttle-fish, (and that is of a most sus- 
picious kind,) is an account given by 
a Captain Dens, recorded in the works 
of Denys Mertfort, and made use of 
by subsequent authorities, that the 
Captain, while in the African Seas, 
lost three of his men by an attack 
from this monster, whilst employed in 
cleaning the ship's sides ; and he adds, 
* that its arms were the thickness of 
& mizen mast, with suckers of the size 
of pot-lids.” Pennant, it ap li 
only affirms, ** that he was well as- 
sured by persons of undoubted credit, 
that in the Indian Seas it has been 
found of such a size as to measure two 
fathoms in breadth across the central 
part," &c. &c.—the remaining part of 
the passage is too absurd to merit at- 
tention. DrShaw appears to have made 
Captain Dens' account of this sea mon- 
ster a subject of lecture, without the 
gg of ocular demonstration, or 
other testimonies sufficient to impress 
us with any belief of its actual exist- 
ence. 

‘Now, Mr Editor, I was fifteen years 
afloat in the Indian Ocean, and, du- 
ring that eventful period, visited al- 
most every island, capital, creek, and 
course, from the Cape of Good H 
to the confines of the Molucca Islands, 
but never saw nor heard of this mon- 
ster, nor any of the ravages of its fe- 
rocity. It may, however, be asserted, 
and with some justice, that the evi- 
dence of seamen, relative to the won- 
derful productions of nature, or other 


subjects liar to the countries they 
have visited, is often unaccountably 
exaggerated ; or, if near the truth, so 
perplexed with ignorance, that it is 
extremely difficult to gather truth from 
euch authority. I conceive, however, 
that if the ravages committed by the 
colossal cuttle-fish were nearly as fre- 
uent as the horrid ferocities of the 
k, alligator, &c. its name and 
terror would have been as frequently 
in our mouths and minds, as the 
names and terrors of these enemies of 
the human race; but, so far from 
this being the case, I do not recollect 
ever having heard, during the long 
period I was in those seas, of the 
name ever being mentioned. 

Whilst in the Red Sea, watching 
the motions of Bonaparte, I remember 
often observing, as did also every offi- 
cer and man in the ship, an enormous 
sea monster; but so far from being 
ferocious, like the cuttle-fish, when 
we made any attempt in our boats to 
approach it, it continually disappeared. 
This fish (the name of which I never 
‘ascertained,) was always to be disco- 
vered in the Red Sea, by vast flocks 
of gulls hovering over the spot where 
it lay. When perfectly calm, which 
was there frequently the case, parti- 
cularly in the mornings, we used to 
be highly amused by looking at this 
monster lying basking in the rays of 
the sun, with the upper jaw of the 
mouth, which had some resemblance 
to the great porch door of an old ca- 
thedral, but probably much larger, 
hove back to the angle of 45° from the 

dicular, whilst the lower jaw 

y extended on the surface of the sea. 
In this position, while thousands of 
gulls (whether attracted by the odour 
of its breath, or some other cause, I 
know not) were flying immediately 
over the throat, making a dreadful 
noise, which was heard at a great dis- 
tance, the upper and lower jaws were 
brought — like lightning, with 
a clap resembling the report of a great 
gun, by which means some hundreds 
of the feathered tribe were entrapped 
into the stomach. ‘This operation was 
repeated about every ten minutes, un- 
til —— when the anima] disap- 

ed. 

After what I have advanced against 


the existence of the kraken and cuttle- 


fish, it may be expected I should say 
something about the great sea serpent. 
I have often witnessed, both in the 


et. 
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East and West Indies, as well as in 
the southern parts of the coast of 
America, many sea snakes, as they are 
called, from six to twelve, and even 
fourteen feet in length, but very harme 
less in their nature. In the year 1792, 
while at anchor at St Johns, Antigua, 
one of these snakes, which was about 
six feet, as well as I remember, in 
length, got on the ship’s deck by 
means of the cable, through the hawse- 
hole, which was taken up in the naked 
hand, and heaved into its own ele. 


ment. 

Had your co ndent repressed 
Paul Egede’s absurd and irreconcile- 
able fiction (for it deserves no other 
term), and a few others of the like 
rast, our belief would have been greate- 
ly strengthened by the information 
given by our transatlantic brethren ; 
but when we see so many absurdiy 
ties mixed with facts, I really do not 
well know what to think of the whole, 
when deliberately called on to give 
credit to such a fable as, ** A hideous 
sea monster was seen, July 6th,” but 
no year mentioned, ‘“ which reared 
itself so high above the water, that its 
head overtopped our mainsail,” which 
must have been at least forty feet 
aboye the surface of the sea. '*It 
had a long pointed nose, put of which 
it uated like a whale. Instead of 
fins, it had great broad flaps like 
wings; its body seemed to be grown 
over with shell-work," perhaps in 
masonic order; ‘ and its skin wag 
very rugged and uneven. It was 
shaped like a serpent behind; and 
when it dived into the water again, it 
plunged itself backwards, and raised 
Its tai] above the water a whole ship's 
length from its body." 

I shall only observe again, that it is 
a most fortunate circumstance, that 
these sea monsters are so very scarce 
as not to be seen more than once or 
twice in a whole century ; for if more 
numerous, the consequence would have 
been most fatal to a great maritime 
nation, like Great Brijain. Our sear 
men, undoubtedly the most supersti- 
tious part of the whole community, 
would very soon have lost all that 
ardour and enterprise with which this 
brave and heroic body of men are so 
universally characterised ; our emie 
nence, foreign and domestic, would 
soon have been annibilated, govern- 
ment bankrupt, and the nation a prey 
to famine and civil discord. Thes 
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mre considerations worthy, if not of 
the attention of your correspondent, 
at least of the serious contemplation 
of ministers; and in order to ascer- 
tain the fact of the existence of these 
sea monsters, I strongly recommend, 
without loss of time, such measures 
as, in the wisdom of government, ma 
appear most conducive to that en 
But perhaps the ships that have gone 
on the northern expedition have or- 
ders to this effect. W. B. 
Edinburgh, 9th May 1818. 
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NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. 


No V. 


Covent Garden Theatre. 


Mz Suez, the author of the Apostate, 
has written a new tragedy called Bxr- 
Lamina, Or THE Fai or Tunis, 
which was produced at this theatre on 
the 22d of April. It is characterised 
by the same faults as Mr Sheil’s first 
production, and they are carried to 
even a more extra t extent; but, 
from what we could judge by the un 
esentation, it possesses more an 
Eo beauties. Es lot is, d Hus 
t degree, puerile and improbable. 
It seems to have been taken thoi the 


circulating library, which could very 
well afford to part with it, for there 


are five hundred or five thousand as 
good left behind. The scene is laid 
at Tunis,—but wherefore, there ap- 
pears no conceivable reason, for all 
the chief persons are Italians. In fact, 
Chance has brought the five principal 
eharacters together, for the sole pur- 
pose of affording Mr Sheil an oppor- 
tunity of writing a tragedy about 
them ; and he seems to have chosen 
Tunis, in preference to any other 
lace, in order that he might be de- 
ivered of certain common-places which 
he had conceived, respecting the con- 
duct of the European powers, in so 
long suffering a herd of vulgar barba- 
rians to make slaves of their more po- 
lite and civilized Christian neighbours, 
who would no doubt have been greatly 
scandalized at doing any thing of the 
kind themselves. The plot, which we 
in part extract from the newspapers, 
is as follows: SUN 
Count Manfredi (Mr C. Kemble), 
& nobleman of Naples, who is in slave- 
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ry at Tunis, discovers that Charles V. 
is marching against the pirate city. 
He arms the Christian slaves against , 
tbeir tyrants, and becomes himself 

their leader; binding himself by an 
oath, that not liberty, or even the em- 
braces of his wife and child, shall 
make him abandon the common cause. 
At this period bis wife Bellamira 
(Miss O'Neil), whom he considered 
to be in Italy, and separated from him 
for ever, arrives at Tunis with her 


' child, as slaves. Manfredi attempts 


to save his wife from the grasp of 
barbarians, and is, in consequence, 
about to be sacrificed to their rage, 
when Montalto (Mr Young) arrives 
on the spot, and saves him. Montalto 
been admiral of Naples; but being 
exiled, by the intrigues of his own 
brother. — ME Te my» he re- 
pairs to Tunis, abjures religion, 
and is placed in high power. — 
it to give freedom to Manfredi, his 


‘wife, and child, about whom he is 


mc interested, on account of 
er resem net a > name and 
person, to his own (as he sup 
murdered child—murdered b — 
At this period Sinano (Mr Macready), 
who is also a renegade from his coun- 
, arrives from the barbarian camp, 
with orders to destroy the chief of the 
Christian slaves, and to depose Mon- 
talto from the government. In Man- 
fredi he finds his deadly foe, the fa- 
voured lover of Bellamira, and the 
cause of his disgrace and exile from . 
his native land. He separates the 
husband and wife, disgraces and im- 
prisons Montalto and Manfredi, and 
takes Bellamira to his palace. Various 
scenes ensue between these two cha- 
racters, in which she resists all his 
threats and intreaties, and rejects his 
proffered love. At this time Tunis is 
attacked by the Spaniards. Sinano is 
wounded in the battle which ensues, 
but has still strength left to arrive at 
the dungeon where he has confined 
his enemies, in order to destroy them. 
He kills Montalto, and is killed by 
him, but not before Montalto has 


discovered that Bellamira is his child, 


and Salerno his guilty but repentant 
brother. Tunis is now taken; and 


the tragedy closes with the reunion of 


Manfredi and Bellamira. 

This, as the reader will perceive, is 
forced and extravagant enough. But 
in truth, the plot of a tragedy, as well 
as of any other of the higher species 
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of poetry, is of the smallest possible 
pal satel Lig at least Shakspeare and 
the Greek tragedians thought so, and 
they knew something of the matter, 
whatever our modern dramatists may 
think. With them character and pas- 
sion were every thing, and plot no- 
thing: with us it is just the reverse. 
That the story of Electra had been 
chosen for the subject of tragedies be- 
fore his time, "n pru the very 
reason that Sop fixed upon it 
for the most beautiful that remains to 
us of his. The audience knew every 
perticular of the plot beforehand ; so 
that there was nothing to divide or 
distract — — kon the * 
lopements of c or passion. On 
Ehe u, the audience of a modern 
play can find nothing better to do, the 
moment it begins, than set about to 
conjecture how it will end. It was so 
at Covent Garden theatre on the first 
night of Bellamira. The viva voce 
critics who sat near us in the pit 

to discover, in the second act, t 
Miss O'Neil* could be no other than 
C. Kemble's wife ; shortly after, they 
settled that she would turn out to be 
Young’s daughter ; and lastly, as Mr 
Terry still remained without “ a local 
habitation or a name,” they concluded, 
that as he must be somebody, he was 
the brother of Mr Y , and conse- 
quently the uncle of Miss O'Neil. 
Before long, all these conjectures 
proved to be very true; and when 
they ceased to be secrets, the ns 


who had made the discoveries, having 
no farther interest in the matter, 
talked of something else. 


It is this “ fatal curiosity,” this dis- 
eased appetite for violent stimulants, 
that has the bane of the modern 
stage. It was at first the effect of bad 
dramas, and is now become the cause 
of them ; and what is worse, it is the 
cause of the absence of good ones. 
We no poets "hie — — ed to 
excel in the very highest departmenta 
of our acting drama ; but they are de- 
terred from attempting it, on account 
of the vitiated state of the public taste. 
Mr Sheil powers that might 
and should have been employed in 
helping to correct this unhealthy 





* The audience of a modern play cal 
gpeak and think of the characters b 
name of the persons who act them. This 
is & more severe and sagacious criticism 
than they intend it to be. 
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craving after unwholesome and ener- 
Ney nes instead of which, they 
have hitherto done nothing but admi- 
nister to and avate it. And the 
worst of all is, that he has made his 
chief agent in this bad work, a charm- 
ing creature, who is endowed with 
quinn adapted, in the most bean- 
fal manner, to a directly opposite 
urpose. Miss O'Neil, and beings 
ike her, were given us to cure the 
evils of humanity, not to enhance 
them; to “ make a sunshine in a 
shady place,” not o — clouds and 
tempests in our . In the Apostate 
Mr Sheil carried this moral torture, to 
which we allude, as far as we thought 
it could go ; but in the tragedy before 
us he has invented a new Lind of 
rack, by which the feelings are abso- 
lutely drawn and quartered. He places 
Miss O'Neil on a certain spot in the 
centre of the stage, and contrives to 
keep her there by means of the most. 
violent emotions, which pull at the 


same moment in precisely opposite di- 
rections, and with neari ual forces, 
The three grand cords (besides several 


subsidiary ones) by which he effects 
this notable , are, maternal, 
conjugal, an ial affection. The 
maternal, however, seems to have the 


strongest power ; and accordingly, a 
little child is used as a kind of load- 
stone to draw her about just as the 


author pleases. It is introduced into 
several scenes for this sole purpose, 
and never speaks a word during the 
whole play. This is very mischievous 
and unworthy trifling; and, judging 
from ourselves, its only effect is to 
ve unmingled pain at first, and at 
h to become quite ludicrous. 

e shall endeavour to return to 
this subject in a future Number. In 
the mean time, we must add, that we 
think this second dramatic production 
of Mr Sheil evinces rare and valuable 
powers. The language, though some- 
times overstrained, and disfigured 
the common-places of poetry, is fre- 
quently pure, vigorous, and unaffect- 
ed; the characters are, upon the whole, 
powerfully and consistently drawn; 
and there occasionally occur original 
and highly poetical thoughts and 
images. 


Drury-Lane Theatre. 


MarLow s Jew or Matta.—On 
the 24th of April, this play was re- 


( 
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vived here. The Jew of Malta is, on 
very curious and in- 


miration for itself; for, besides the 
ical talent it exhibits, it maf 

si regular 
; the first 
succesaful attempt to 
-— On dromen g ds! ich had 
en totally neglected or over- 

looked. The dramatic i 


s poems 
preceded the Jew of Malta could be 
considered as dramas only in so far as 
they exhibited eventa, instead of relat- 
tag them. , instead of tell- 
ing a story 


— but his — for 
e most expr emselves in 
— 


Marlow was the first poet before 
Shakspeare who — a5 thing 
like real dramatic genius, or who 
seemed to have any distinct notion of 
what a drama should be, as distin- 
guished from every other kind of 
m composition. It is with some 

esitation that we dissent from the 
opinion of an able writer in this Ma- 
gazine, in thinking, that the Jew of 
Malta is Marlow's best play. Not that 
we like it better than the Faustus or 
Edward II., but it is better as a play. 
"There is more variety of character, and 
more of moral purpose, in the Ed- 
m r and as — exhibits 

i more impassioned poetry ; 
but neither of those plays possess, in 
80 great a degree as the one before us, 
that rare, and when judiciously ap- 
plied, most important quality, which 
we have called dramatic unity,—that 
tending of all its parts to engender and 
sustain the same kind of feeling 
throughout. In the Jew of Malta, 
the characters are all, without excep- 
tion, wicked, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term. Barabas, the Go- 
vernor, Ithamore, the Friars, Abigail, 
to compass their own short-sighted 
views, all set moral restraint at 
defiance, and they are all unbappy, 
—end their unhappiness is s 
brought about by their own guilt. We 
cannot agree with, many persons in 
thinking, that this play ig without & 

Vor. III. 
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moral purpose; or that Barabas is a 
mere monster, and not a man. We 
cannot allow, that even Ithamore is 


It is true that Ithamore a to be 
so at first sight. He finds it a pleasant 
pastime to go about and kill men and 
women who have never injured him. 
But it must not be tten that he 
is a slave ; and — ould no more 
ex to a compact with 
the kind fom which he B cit off , 
than a demon or a wild beast. Who 
shall limit the effects of slavery on the 
human mind? Let those answer fo? 
the crimes of Ithamore who broke the 
link that united him to his les. 
For a more full account of this pla 

in its original state, we refer the - 
er to Vol. II. p. 260, of this Maga- 
zine. 

The alterations in the Jew of Malta, \ 
as it has now been performed, are: 
chiefly confined to omissions, with the 
exception of a long and tedious scene 
between Lodowick and Mathias at the 
commencement, in which each tells” 
the other and the audience the s 
of his love for Abigail, the Jew's 
daughter, which seid love nobod 
cares any thing about. What coul 1 
be the inducement to change the fine 
and characteristic commencement of 
the original, in which we are at once 
introduced to Barabas in his counting- 
house, among his gold? Lodowick 
and Mathias are very uninteresting 
and intrusive people at best ; and it is 

uite time enough to be troubled with 
em when the author wants them in 
order to heighten his principal cha- 
racter. But it is a remarkable fact, 
that managers of theatres seem to 
know less of the true purposes and 
bearings of the dramatic art than any 
other given set of people whatever. 
After saying this generally, it is but 
fair to add, that we noticed two slight 
alterations in this play, which seemed 
to evince somethi t looked almost 
like genius. In the third act, after 
having purchased the slave Ithamore, 
in order to ascertain whether he will 
suit his purposes, Barabes desired to 
know his “ birth, condition, and pro- 
fession.” Ithamore answers, that his 
profession is any thing his new master 
leases. ‘* Hast thou no trade?” says 
arabes, “ then listen to my words ;" 
and then, after counselling him to dis- 


v 


-— 
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card all natural affections, proceeds, 
in a horrible and most unnatural 
speech, to sum up all his own past 
crimes, by describing how he has been 
accustomed to employ his time. 


« As for myself, I walk abroad a-nights, 
And kill sick people ing under walls: 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells," &c. 

Instead of omitting this h alto- 

therin theacted play, Barabes is made 
(aside) to feign that he has done all 
this, in order to try Ithamore's — 
sition. This is a very happy thought ; 
and the answer of I ore is not less 
so. Instead of echoing back a boast- 
ing confession of the same kind of 
guilt, as he does in the original, Itha- 
more, with a low and savage cunning 
worthy of the character, hints, gene- 
rally, that he knows and has practised 
better tricks, to plague mankind, than 
even those his master has just spoken 
of, but that ** none shall know them !” 
We consider both these as very lucky 
hits, though not likely to tell, or even 
be noted in the representation. We 
willingly offer the credit of them, 
wherever it is due. 

The other gud alterations — the 
original, are the omission of every 
thing relating to the poisoning of the 
nuns, and some change, not much for 
the better, in the manner of Barabas's 
death. 

C We think tbe play, upon the whole, 

«greatly injured by the tions, and 


see no reason for any of them, except 


» those we have particularised above, 
and they are only adapted to the closet. 

e performance flags very much dur- 
ing the second and third acts, and is 


ot likely to become a favourite with 


the — 
© The whole — of the play lies 
upon Mr Kean. No one has a single 


line that can be made any thing of in 
the way of acting. The character of 
Barabas is, as far as it goes, well e- 
nough adapted to display some of Mr 
Kean's i wers, but not those 
of the highest or rarest kind. In some 
parts, however, —and those the very 

,—he made more of the character 


than the author has done. There wag 
something very flne and pongas in 
his manner of delivering that admir- 


able speech at the beginni 
second act, where vd gar ore day- 
light to seek for Abigail, who is to bring 
him the concealed remnant of his 
treasures. 


of the 
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The sick man’s in her hollow beak. 
Actin te Gabe fie dat RENE 
Doth shake contagion from her sable wings, 


Vexed and tormented runs poor Barabas 
With fatal curses towards these Christians," 
&c. 


The next speech is still finer than 
this; and Mr Kean's manner of de- 
livering was besutifully solemn and 
impressive. 

** Now I remember those old womens’ words, 
Who, in my wealth, would tell me winter's 


tales, 

And speak of spirits and ghosts that glide by 
ight 

About the place where treasure hath been hid ; 


And now methinks that I am one of those: 
For whilst I live, here lives my soul's sole 


hope, 
And when I die, here shall my spirit walk.” 

Also, when Barabas recovers the 
gold he has concealed, nothing could 
surpass the abeolute delirium of dran- 
ken joy with which he gives the 

,—or rather the string of excla- 
one in same — inni 
* Oh, my girl! my gold!” &c. 

Upon the whole. Mr Kean's Bara-) 
bas was as fine as the character would 
admit of its being made ; but it bore 
no more comperison to that of Shy- 
lock, than play of the Jew of 
Malta does to the Merchant of Venice. ; 

We would willingly omit to notice 
‘the song that Mr Kean was made to 
sing, when disguised as the minstrel. 
This contemptible degradation could ~ 
never be of his own choosing. He 
surely knows himself better! If he 
likes to amuse himself, or his private 
friends, in this way, in the name of 
all that’s pleasant, let him! But his 
pani fame should not be trified with 
or “an old song," much less for a 
new one. 


A burlesque interlude, called Axo- 
ROSO, Kino of LITTLE Britain, was 
produced at this house on the 21st of 
April, and with complete success. It 
is an imitation of Bombastes Furioso, 
which is an imitation of Tom Thumb, 
which is an imitation of nothing at 
all. It inculcates the morals of St 
Jamess in the phraseology of St 
Giless. The author—(author ! what 
will the term be applied to next? 
But the shoe-blacks of' Paris call them- 
selves Marchands de Cirage!) The 
author of this piece seems to think 
that vulgarity is fun; which is quite 
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as t a mistake, and of the same 
kind, as those over-wise people make 
who think that fun is vulgarity. The 
readers of this Magazine will not ex- 
= to say much on such pieces as 
these. There would be little chance 
of our having any thing to say worth 
hearing on — subject, if we could 
not better employ both their time and 
our own. 


There have been two or three other 
new afterpieces since our last, but we 
have been prevented from seeing them. 
We hear they are quite worthless. If, 
however, on seeing them we should 
think otherwise, delay shall not be 
made an excuse for neglect. Mr Ellis- 
ton has also returned to the stage. If 
he keeps to his own line,—in which 
he is at present quite unrivalled,—we 
shall congratulate the lovers of hearty 
happy gaiety on a most delightful re- 
acquisition. Since his absence, a whole 
constellation of dramatic stars have 
been blotted out. Stars, too, whose 
forms and influences we can afford to 
part with less than any others. That 
whimsical being, Benedict, and that 
* gay creature of the element,” Mer- 
cutio, administer ** medicine for sick 
minds, worth all the pharmacopcia 
of all the solemn fools who have been 
admitted to practice since the estab- 
lishment of the College of Souls' Phy- 
sicians. 


OR n 


THE HERALD. . 


I po remember a 
And hereaboutshedwells, whom late I noted, 
In party-coloured coat, like a fool's jacket, 

Or morris-dancer's dress. M his looks, 
Like to a skin of ancient shrivelled parch- 


Ark, 

Were divers shapes of ugly ill-form'd mon- 
s 

Hung — scutcheons like an old church 


e5 
A blue boar rampant, and a griffin gules, 
lg uer Ane A ETA OTT, 


Ww nature never form'd, nor madman 
th t, 

«t » and hydras, and chimeras dire," 

—And right before him lay a dusty pile 

Of ancient legers, books of evidence, 


Torn parish registers, probates and testa- 
ments, 


man--a Herald, ` 
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From whence, with cunning art and sly con- 
MAC aan 

e fairly vers ; 
(Which make, full oft, the son beget the 
And give to maiden laidies fruitful issues) ; 
And next, by dint of transmutation strange, 
Did coin his musty vellum into gold.— 
Anon cemes in a gaudy city youth, 
Whose father, for oppression and vile cun- 


Lies roaring now in limbo-lake the while ; 

Dro ne ee Import 

Of Douglas, Morte MIR H ilton, 
by the smoke-dried 


sage; 
He takes in lieu of gold* the vellum roll, 
With arms emblazon'd and Lord Lyon's 
signet, 
And struts away a well born gentleman. 4 
Observing this, I to myself did say, 
An’ if a man did need a coat of arms, 
Here lives a caitiff that would sell him one. 
S. 


t Ore 


To the Veiled Conductor of Blackwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine. 


BIR, 
Tuere are few things so much affected 
by the change of manners and circum- 
stances, as the quality and the effect 
of evidence. Facts which our fa- 
thers were p to receive upon 
very slender and hearsay testimony, 
we are sometimes disposed to deny 
positively, even when fortified by 
all that the laws of evidence can do 
for them, by the confession of the 
trator of wickedness, by the evi- 

ence of its victims, by the eye-sight 
and oath of impartial witnesses, and 
by all which could, in an ordinary 
case, ** make faith," to use a phrase 
of the civilians, betwixt man and man. 
In the present day he would be hooted 
as an io ie: moe vlla an old 
woman guilty of wi ,u evi- 
dence, on the tenth of b hich a 
Middlesex jury wo find a man 
guilty of felony; and our ancestors 


* See if the bear be gone from the gentle- 
man—and how much of him he hath eaten 
—they are never — when they are 
hungry—this is fai » boy. 

Winter Night's Tale. 

+ Clown. Give me the lye, do, and try 
whether I am not now a gentleman born. 

Autol. I know you are, now, sir, a gentle- 
man born. 

Clown. Aye, and have been so any time 
these four bourg. 
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would have pelted, as a Sadducee and 
an infidel, any one who, ón the twen- 


ent, or are in- 
assamonte's ape, 
to pronounce the adventures in Mon- 
tosinos's cave y true and 
false, Dr Ferrar of Manchester has 
invented a new mode of judging evi- 
dence with respect to those supernatural 
matters, in which, without impeaching 
the truth of the narrator, or even the 
veracity of the eyes to whose evidence 
he appeals, you may ascribe his 
posed facts to the effects of precon- 
ceived ideas acting upon faulty or dis- 
eased organs. 

I have, Sir, unfortunately no means 
of making myself the head of any new 
class of believers or infidels upon these 
mysterious points; for it is evident, 
that narrations of this marvellous com- 
plexion must be Rire Ant or — 
or par true, ctitious ; an 
each of these alusses have already their 
leaders and patrons. As, however, 
you, Sir, are yourself a mystical being, 

, in the opinion of some, a non- 
entity, you cannot fail to be interested 
in peg en referring to the mystical, 
and to which, being hard of be- 
lief, is sometimes rejected as incredible. 
You are not, perhaps, being yourself 
a reserved , entitled to ex- 
pect ample communication on the part 
of your carrespondents ; yet thus much 
I am willing to announce to you, as 
the preface to the present and future 


ence. 

My father, Sir Michaelmas Shadow, 
lived in 2 glen, into which the sun 
does not shine above ten times a year, 
though we have no reason to complain 
of want of moisture. He was wont to 
sy, that he was descended from the 

ebrated Simon Shadow, whom the 
ut prae Jobn Falstaff desired to 

ve in hi gu east ar tacts 
like to be — soldier, and refreshing 
to sit under after a hot day's march. 
My father abridged his days, by ven- 
turing out into the meridian sun (an 
hour remarkable for cutting short 
our family) with the purpose of pay- 
ing his respects to an eclipse, which a 
rascally almaneck-maker falsely an- 
nounced as being on the point of ren- 
dering our globe a visit. I succeeded 
to him, Sir, in his retired habits, and 
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y thin stilts of legs, and dis 


father's untimely fate, I never venture 
into broad day-ligh 
Sir, leave your 
sun-set, like your prototype the veiled 
prophet of Moore, it is possible that 
you may meet and distinguish your 
ndent by his tall slim figure, 
feet. a case 
of a disagreeable surprise, that my ap- 
ce reverses that of Michael Ttt 
and the wizzards of old, from whom 
the devil is said to have stolen the sha- 
dow ; whereas, in my case, it would 
seem he had stolen the substance, and 
left the shade to walk the earth with- 
out it. 
My education and reading have been 
as fantastic as my person ; and from a 
kindred propensity to those stories 
which, like the hake: end of the 
bridge in Mirza's vision, are 
by shadows, clouds, and darkness, 
they have been turned towards the oc- 
cult sciences and mystical points of 
study. My library is i with 
authors who treat of the divining rod 
of the magical mirror, the weapon- 
salve, charms, lamens, sigils, christals, 
ntacles, talismans, and s My 
ereditary mansion, Castle Shadoway, 
a * from which I vp obeerve 
e stars (being something of an astro- 
loger, like the valiant Guy Mannering) 
and a dungeon haunted by the restless 
ost of a cooper, whilome confined 
ere till his death by one of my 
cestors, for having put two slight hoops 
on a barrel of March beer, by which 
the generous quee was lost. This 
goblin shall mer, dub-a-dub, 
scratch, rustle, and groan with any 
from the Hermitage Castle to Castle 
Girnigo, for an hundred pounds down 
play or pay. Besides this, I pretend 
to be acquainted with all spirits that 
walk i — rid pt €— or 
wing ; goblins, night-mares, 
vampires, break-necks, black men 
an women, familiars, puck- 
harries, Oberon, and all his moon-light 
dancers. The wandering Jew, the 
high-priest of the Rosy-cross, the ge- 
nius of Socrates, the dæmon of Mascon, 
the drummer of Tedworth, are all 
known to me, with their real charac- 
ter, and essence, and true hi . Be- 
sides these points of occult know- 
my conversation has lain much ` 
among old spinsters and widows, who 
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perdoned the disproportion between 
my club-feet and spindle-shanks, and 
my general resemblance to a akeleton 
hung in chains, in consideration of 
my conversational talents as an excel- 
lent listener. In this way, my mind, 
from youth upwards, has become stor- 
ed with matter deep and perilous to 
read or narrate, which, with due ef- 
fect, the hand of the clock should 

t to twelve, and the candles be 


in the snuff. 

The time now hes, Sir, that 
I must expect, in the course of nature, 
to fade away into that unknown and 
obscure state in which, as there is no 
light, there can of course be no sha- 
dow. I am unwilling so much cur- 
rent and excellent information should 

with me to the darksome bourne. 

o your veiled and mysterious cha- 
racter, Sir, you are indebted, as I 
have already hinted, for the prefer- 
ence which I give to your work as the 
means of | ing these marvels. 
You must not be apprehensive that I 
will overwhelm I" with too many 
marvels at once, for I am aware, b 
experience, of the indigestion whi 
arises after having, Macbeth, 
** supp'd full with horrors.” Farther, 
you may place absolute reliance upon 
the statements which I may give 
concerning my authorities. t- 
ing this offer may be acceptable, and 
that at a ene iig ie rdi 
ing heaven and earth ishi 
instruction and amusement to your 
readers, you will not think the assist- 
ance of the inferior regions to be des- 
pised, I send you the first article of 
my treatise, which, with your per- 
mission, I entitle 
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€s Come like shadows—s0 depart.” 
No I. 


The incident which I am about to 
ndent eh den : 

t most appropriate 
channa for such information, by the 
narration, namely, of an old woman. 
I must however add, that though this 
old lady — ——— —€— = 
gow n, small haun -hoop, tri 
rufües, which form the apparel most 

to her denomination, yet in 
sense, spirit, wit, and intelligence, she 

y exceeded various individuals of 
own class, who have been known 
to me, although their backs were 


character, as well as the course of her 
life, — her from the slightest 
suspicion of an attempt to im on 
others. Without farther — and 
without any effort at ornament or de- 
— — greg gn 
y premiaing, t I 
press the name of the lady, d ae 
spect to surviving relations, yet it is 
well known to me. 


t century, lefta widow, with the 

ent of an embarrassed estate 
and the care of an only son. The youn 
gentleman ap that periodof life 
when it was necessary that he should 
be sent into the world in some active 
professional line. The natural incli- 
nation of the youth, like most others 
of that age and country, was to enter 
into the army, a disposition which his 
mother saw with anxiety, as all the 
perils of the military profession were 
aggravated to her — by ma- 
ternal tenderness, a sense of her 
own desolate situation. A circum- 
stance however occurred, which in- 
duced her to t her consent to her 
son's embracing this course of life 
with less reluctance than it would 
otherwise have been given. 

A Highland gentleman, named 
Campbell (we su his designa- 
tion), and nearly re to Mrs ; 
was about this time named to the 
command of one of the independent 
companies, levied for p the 

of the Highlands, and prevent- 

the marauding perties in which 
the youth of the wilder clans were 
still occasionally exercised. These com- 
soldiers, to distinguish them 

from the Sidier-roy, or red, soldiers, 
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of the army ; and hence, when 
embodied into a marching regiment 


(the well-known forty-second), the 
corps long retained, and still retains, 
the title of the Black Watch. At the 
period of the story the independent 
companies retained their original occu- 
pation, and were generally considered as 
only liable to do duty in their native 
country. Each of these corps con- 
sisted of about three hundred men, 
using the Highland garb and arms, 
and commanded by such gentlemen as 
the Brunswiek góvernment imagined 
they might repose confidence in. They 
were understood to engage only to 
serve in the Highlands, and no where 
else, and were looked upon rather as 
& kind of volunteers than as regular 
soldiers. 

A service of this limited nature, 
which seemed to involve but little 
risk of actual danger, and which was 
to be exercised in his native country 
alone, was calculated to remove many 
of the objections which a beloved mo- 
ther might be supposed to have against 
her only son entering into the army. 
She had also the highest reliance on 
the kindness and affection of her kins- 
man, Captain Campbell who, while 
he offered to receive the young gentle- 
man as a cadet into his independent 
company, gave her his solemn assur- 
ance to watch over him in every res- 

tas his own son, and to prevent 

is being exposed to any unn 
hazard until he should have attained 
the age and experience necessary for 
his own guidance. Mrs ——-, greatly 
reconciled to parting with her son, in 
consequence of these friendly assur- 
ances on the part of his future com- 
mander; it was arranged that the 
youth should join the company at a 
particular time; and in the mean 
while Mrs ——, who was then re- 
siding at Edinburgh, made the neces- 
sary preparations for his proper equip- 
ment. 4 

These had been nearly completed, 
when Mrs received a piece of 
melancholy intelligence, whic in 
unsettled her resolution ; and while it 
filled her with grief on account of her 
relation, awakened in the most cruel 
manner all the doubts and apprehen- 
sions which his promises had lulled to 
sleep. A body of Katerns, or freeboot- 
ers, belonging, if I mistake not, to the 
country of Lochiel, had made a descent 
upon a neighbouring district of Argyle- 
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shire — am ony a considerable 
creagh, orspoilofcattle. Captain Cam 
bell, with euch of his independent md 
panyas he could assemble upon asudden 
alarm, set off in pursuit of the depre- 
dators, and after a fatiguing march 
cahe up with them. A slight skir- 
mish took place, in course of which 
the cattle were recovered, but not be- 
fore Captain Campbell had received a 
severe wound. It was not immediate- 
ly, perhaps not necessarily, mortal, but 
was rendered so by want of shelter and 

ical assistance, and the same ac- 
count, which brought to Edinburgh 
an account of the skirmish, communi- 
cated to Mrs the death of her 
affectionate kinsman. To grief for his 
loss, she had now to add the painful 
recollection, that ‘her son, if he pursu- 
ed the line which had been resolved 
on, would be deprived of the aid, coun- 
tenance, and advice, of the person to 
whose care, as to that of a father, she 
had resolved to confide him. And the 
very event, which was otherwise so 
much attended with grief and perplexi- 
ty, served to shew that the service of 
the independent companies, however 
limited in extent, did not exempt those 
engaged in it from mortal peril. At 
the same time, there were many argu- 
ments against retracting her consent, 
or altering a ee di 
progress n made; an 
she felt as if, on the one hand, she sa- 
crificed her son’s life, if she permitted 
him to join the corpa : on the other, 
that his honour or spirit might be call- 
ed in question, by her obliging him to 
renounce the situation. These con- 
tending emotions threw her—a widow, 
with no one to advise her, and the mo- 
ther of an only son whose fate de- 
pended upon her resolving wisely— 
into an agony of mind, which many 
readers may suppose will account satis- 
factorily for the following extraordi- 
nary apparition. 

I need not remind my Edinburgh 
friends, that in ancient times their 
forefathers lived, as they do still in 
Paris, in flats, which have access by a 
common stair. 'The apartments occu- 
pied by Mrs were immediately 
above those of a family with whom she 
was intimate, and she was in the habit of 
drinking tea with them every evening. 
It was duskish, and she began to thin 
that her agitation of mind had detain- 
ed her beyond the hour at which she 
should have joined her friends, when, 
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opening the door of her little parlour name of Heaven to tell her wherefore 
to leave her own lodging, she saw he thus haunted her. The apparition 


standing directly opposite to her in the 
passage, the exact resemblance of Ca 
tain Campbell, in his complete High- 
land dress, with belted plaid, dirk, 
pistols, pouch, and broad sword. A 
palled at this vision, she started back, 
closed the door of the room, 8 
backwards to a chair, and endeavoured 
to convince herself that the apparition 
she had seen was only the effect of a 
heated imagination. In this, being a 
woman of a strong mind, she partly 
succeeded, yet could not prevail upon 
herself again to open the door which 
seemed to divide her from the shade of 
her deceased relation, until she heard 
a tap on the floor beneath, which was 
the usual si from her friendly 
neighbours to summon her to tea. 
On this she took courage, walked firm- 
ly to the door of the apartment, flung 
it open, and—egain beheld the mili- 


tary spectre of the deceased officer of 
the Black Watch. He seemed to stand 
within & yard of her, and held his 


hand stretched out, not in a menacing 
manner, but as if to prevent her pass- 
ing him. This was too much for hu- 
man fortitude to endure, and she sunk 
down in the floor, with a noise which 
alarmed her friends below for her 
safety. 

On their hastening up stairs, = en- 
tering Mrs 's lodging, they saw 
nothing extraordinary in the passage ; 
but in the parlour found the lad 





in strong hysterics. She was recalled 
toh with difficulty, but conceal- 
ed the extraordinary cause of her in- 


disposition. Her friends naturally im- 
puted it to the late unpleasant intelli- 
gence from — and remain- 
ed with her a late hour, endea- 
vouring to amuse and relieve her 
mind. The hour of rest however ar- 
rived, and there was a necessity, 
(which Mrs felt an alarming 
one,) that she should go to her solita- 
ry apartment. She scarce set 
down the light which she held in her 
hand, and was in the act of composing 
her mind, ere addressing the Deity 
for protection during the perils of the 
night, when, turning her head, the 
vision she had seen in the passage was 
standing in the apartment. On this 
emergency she summoned up her cou- 
rage, and addressing him by his name 
and surname, conjured him in the 





instantly answered, with a voice and 
manner in no — differing from 
those proper to him while alive,— 
* Cousin, why did you not speak 
sooner,—my visit is but for your good, 
—your grief disturbs me in my grave, 
—and it is by permission of the Fa- 
ther of the fatherless and Husband of 
the widow, that I come to tell you not 
to be disheartened am fate, but to 
pursue the line which, by my advice, 
ou adopted for your son. He will 
nd a protector more efficient, and as 
kind as I would have been ; will rise 
high in the militery profession, and 
— — your eyes." With these 
wo e figure, representing Captain 

Campbell, completely anahi : 
Upon the point of her being decid- 
edly awake and sensible, through her 
— ears, of the presence and words 
this apparition, Mrs de- 
clared herself perfectly convinced. 
She said, when minutely questioned 
by the lady who told me the story, 
t his general ap ce differed in 

no respect from that which he 

sented when in full life and health, 
but that in the last occasion, while she 
fixed her eyes on the spectre in terror 
and anxiety, yet with a curiosity which 
argued her to be somewhat familiar- 
ized with his presence, she observed a 
speck or two of blood upon his breast, 
ruffle, and band, which he seemed to 





y conceal with his hand when he ob- 


served. her looking at him. He chang- 
ed his veis to than once, but 
slightly, and without altering his ge- 
neral position. 

The fate of the young gentleman 
in future life seemed to nd 
with the prophecy. He entered the 
army, rose to considerable rank, and 
died in peace and honour, long after 
he had closed the eyes of the good old 
lady who had determined, or at least 
professed to have determined, his des- 
tination in life upon this marvellous 
suggestion. 

It would have been easy for a skil- 
ful narrator to give this tale more ef- 
fect, by a alight transference or trifling 
exaggeration of the circumstances. 
But the author has determined in this 
and future communications to limit 
himself strictly to his authorities, and 
rests your humble servant, 

| Simon Swavow. 
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POURTH CANTO OF CHILDE HAROLD.” 


Tr would be worse than idle to en- 
deavour to shadow out the lineaments 
of that Mind, which, exhibiting itself 
in dark and perturbed grandeur, has 
established a stronger and wider sway 
over the ions of men, than any 
other poetical Intellect of modern times. 


We feel as if there were a kind of ab- than H 


surdity in criticising the power that 
hurries us along with it like a whirl- 
wind. When standing within the 
magic circle, and in the immediate 
presence of the magician, we think 
not upon his art itself, but yield our- 
pelves up to its wonder-working in- 
fluence. We have no wish to specu- 

the causes which awoke and 


pathos, the stormy passion, has been 
enjoyed or —end, in the ex- 
altation or prostration of our nature, 
we own the power of the poet to be 
— — a 4 and un- 

uestioning delight, deliver ourselves 
: i tle fascination, or his ir- 
resistible dominion. 

We do not say that Byron stands 

- above criticism—but that criticism 
seems to be altogether foreign to the 
nature and to the purposes of his 
nius. It is impossible to speak of bis 
poetry without also speaking of him- 
self, morally, as aman ; and this, who 
shall dare to do, who has had even a 
feeble glimpse into the haunted dark- 
ness of the human soul? In his 

try, more than any other man’s, there 
is felt a continual presence of himself 
—there is everlasting self-representa- 
tion or self-reference; and perhaps 
that, which to cold and unimpassioned 
judgment might seem the essential 
fault of his poetry, constitutes its real 
excellence, and gives it power, sove- 


reign and despotical. 
Strictly speaking, and according to the 
have been 
builded, it cannot besaid that Byron has 
ever created a t Poem. He has 
celebrated no mighty exploit, or event, 
or revolution in the destinies of man- 
kind; nor brought before us one ma- 
jestic portion of the history of our 
ies, in which, as in a course per- 
and complete, the mind of man 





* Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, Canto the 
Fourth ; Lord ru 8vo. pp. 256. 
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has been seen to run a career of power 
and glory. He has brought forward 
from the darkness of past times, no 
shining spectres—no immortal ghosts, 
One Figure alone is seen stalking 
through the city and through the so- 
litude—over the earth and over the 
sea: and that Figure, stern, melan- 
choly, and majestic, is still no other 

imself, on the same dark, 
mournful, solitary, and perplexing Pil- 


V the wondrous Childe" passes be- 
fore our eyes, and before our hearts, 
and .before our souls. And all love, 
and pity, and condemn, and turn 
away in aversion, and return with 
sympathy ; and “ th ts that do 
lie too pea for tears” alike agitate the 
and the old,—the guilty and 

the sinless,—the pious and the pro- 
fane,—when they think on the fea- 
tures of his troubled countenance,— 
when they hear the voice of his lofty 
mournings,—when they meditate on 
all the “ disastrous chances that his 
uth has suffered.” There is round 

im a more awful interest than the 
mere halo round the brow of a poet. 
And in his feelings, his ions, his 


musings, his aspirings, his troubled 
ier. adi and his high longings after 
immortality, his. win rap- 
tures, his cold, dull, leaden fears, his 
agonies, his exultation, and his de- 
spair,—we tremble to think unto what 
a mysterious nature we bel and 
hear in his strains, as it were, the aw- 
ful music of a revelation. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that 
Byron’s creations are not so much po- 
ems, as they are glorious manifestations 
of a poet's mind , all irresistibly tend- 
— poetry. Having in him- 
self deep sense of beauty—deeper, pas- 
sions than probably any other great 
poet ever had—and aspiring concep- 
tions of power, the poetry in which 
he é himself must be full of 
vivid portraiture of beauty, deep spirit 
of passion, and daring suggestions of 
power. It is obvious that he has 
never yet soared to his utmost pitch. , 
He is the poet of the age from whom v 
— to be or For — 
are things in hi try—strong an 
i tare of patata beyond the 


Strength of the strongest. At times 


he seems and over-mastered 

by an inspiration. A spirit is then in 

him that works at will, and it is a 

spirit that in its perfect grandeur 
1 
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seems to bave visited none other of 
the children of men. 

The popular belief, that his heroes 
are himself, is a true belief; and the 
world has at lest convinced the poet 
of that which he had at first but in. 
distinctly understood, and im tly 
believed. His heroes are himself— 
that is, either what he is, or has been, 
or what he would wish or fear to be. 
Whatever may have been his intention, 
there is in his mind a predominant 
consciousness of himself, which deter- 
mines the character he draws. This 
ruin arm the first two Cantos of 

ilde Harold, where his mind seems 
so enslaved to itself, that it can- 
Rot escape even from a direct jour- 
nal of his own travels. But much 
more than his eharacters are drawn 
from himself. Almost every feeling, 
passion, thought, or image, or repre- 
sented object in his poetry, has magni- 
tude and interest assigned to it, not in 
proportion to its plan in the poem, but 
to its direct interest to his own mind,— 
and not to his dar agar ge but to his 

ions, and his life of passion. He 
Opisy seldom to back to the 
early B aires even of his own mind, 
&nd then but by fitsand starte—but to 
be continually living in the last, al- 
most the present years of his life. 
His is indeed a mind under the do- 
minion of its passions, and which can- 
not escape from them even in imagina- 
tion. This may, indeed must, make a 
sameness in his writings. But in pro- 
portion to their sameness is their varie- 
: — —— — that a man 
ueing contin e same passions 
and the same feelings, should produce 
them, as he has done, in such continual 
change of shape, that we never complain 
of repetition. This can only be owing to 
the unequalled intenseness of passion, 
which, hke the power of life, is end- 
leasly unfolding itself in new forms. 
V Ft can only be the simple, natural, hu. 
man force of the vivid utterance of in- 
tense passion, that produces in minds 
of every description so strong a sym- 
pethy with Byron in all his diferent 
, and too often, in spite of re- 
luetance and repugnance, of moral and 
intellectual condemnation. 

But does not the question naturally 
arise, Is — t, — noblest 
poetry ? Is it fitting, is it truly great, 
that a highly-gifted spirit, potent by 
mature, ahd enriched by the highest 
— ee voluntarily cireum« 

oL. III. 
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scribe the sphere ad its dominion that 
its ef ma mo»e despotical ? 
Or lr be * a free dent, is there 
not something degrading to the soul 
of man in the idea, that inward dis- 
ease or outward affliction can subju- 
gate under ite yoke him, who, never- 
theless, would seem to despise subju- 

ion, and who vainly imagines that 


? 

We must all feel that Byron, with all 
his mighty faculties, is at times only 
shielded from contempt, by the convio- 
—— may of his —— 
mflicted. ‘They are o imaginary ; 
and therefore iwit that our —— 
redeems him who awakens it. He 
exasperates his soul into agony. He 
sinks it down into despair. Bat ge- 
nius breathes forth the HEP QN 
sighs that disturb us, and often converta 
them, in an instant, into an exulting 
hymn. And often the long’ majestic 
sweep of sorrow, that winds up a sub- 
duing stanza, is suddenly succeeded 
by airy music, as if in derision of the 
melancholy close; and Byron’s soul 
bounds ey, forward, escapin 
from the dim cell into which it h 
retired in voluntary imprisonment. __ 

Many awful lessons may certain! 
be learned from the poetry of Lord 
Byron. Yet, undoubtedly, there are 
many things there barren and una- 
vailing. The good, the happy, and 
the innocent, can draw no instruction 
from what they cannot imagine even 
in dreams ; while the erring or 
sion-stricken spirit contemplates, too 
often, the ruins as it were of its own 
nature, without hope of the temple 
being rebuilt, or if 90, ever again bei 
animated with the spirit that is fled. 

Of the danger resulting from such 
poetry to souls of fine aspirations, but 
unsteadfast wills,—to souls where pasa 
sion is the only or chief impulse, and 
where there is a tendency to hold 
cheap, and in derision, the dull duties 
of ordinary life, and at the same time 
not strength sufficient to grasp and 
master the ohjeets of a more ambitious 
existence,—to such souls (and they 
are numerous among the youth of Bri- 
tain,) that poetry is most fatal which 
flings aside the antiquated bonds con- 
secrated by mere every-day associa- 
tions,—-which renders reason itself 
subservient to the senses (ennobled as 
they are by the Bussi tn) and ad- 
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mits no other laws of life but the ty- 
rannic passions, cherished in the con- 
scious pride of that power, which, in 
turn, uses those passions as its most 
abject slaves. 
If such may be the effects of Byron’s 
try on good natures, it is to be fear- 
ed that it may exert a lamentable in- 
fluence over those prone to evil. There 
must appear in the- — and 
power, and majesty, wherein his ge- 
nius enshrouds feelings and ions 
intrinsically worthless or pernicious, a 
fatal justification of that evil, from 
which, in its native nakedness, even 
the fallen spirit would turn with aver- 
sion. When virtue is dead, pride 
. often remains in full life. It ly 
fastens om representations like these, 
by which a veil is thrown over its own 
meanness,—and a false but dazzling 
world is thus created for it, wherein 
it may move, and act as bold and fear- 
less a part as virtue herself walk- 
ing in her bagni it ie To 
Byron, asd to t erring 
lrits Hke his, "re onini allow 
the privilege of his pride. It is a 
shirt of mail wherewith he would seek 
to guard his bosom from the shafts of 
sorrow. And it may be, that its folds 
sometimes indeed repel those “ un- 
kindest blows ef all," against whose 
infliction the soul hath no other shield 
in its solitude. But with them whose 
sions tend only towards mere earth- 
y objecte—unsanctified by genius or 
by grief—reckless, importunate, and 
selfish-—sacrificing to their indulgence, 
without compunction, the happiness ef 
other — — must 
that philosophy be (and the of 
Byron is but too X of it), chet lends 
robes of royalty, and a seeming sceptre 
to passions that are in themselves base, 
odious, and contemptible, or, haply, 
— as conduct to ruin, agony, and 


There is one school of poetry (we 
use the word somewhat unwillingly) 
from which this great Poet has already 
learned much, and from which his 
noble nature may yet learn more—the 

uy of the Lakes. Byron need not 
bu amed—nay, he must exult to be 
instructed by the wisdom of Words- 
worth. Nothing can impeir the ori- 
ginality of his genius; httle need be 
added to its power. But a warning 
voice may arise from the untroubled 
magnificence of the mountain solitude, 
and the wandering “ Childe” may 
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rest, and by 


[Mey 
pause in the darkest track of his pil- 
grimage, to hear the calm, pure, lofty 
anthem that the poet sings to nature 
in the sinless happiness which she has 
created, sanctified, and blest against 
violence or decay. Byron seems 
to have roamed through the Alpe with 
the spirit of Wordswerth often at his 
side ;—and his sou) was elevated by 
the communion. It is cold and -un- 
meaning to say, that in the third can» 
to of Childe Harold, he imitated or. 
competed with the author of the Ex- 
cursion. He followed him-—he was 
led by him—to the same eternal foun- 
tain of all beauty and all grandeur. 
Different as are the souls of these two 
illustrious men, nature bowed them 
down or elevated them up into simili- 
tude ; so that in Byron's glorious songs 
among the Alps, we see the same soul 
at work that before sublimed the 
mountains of England,—and are de- 
lighted to behold how the calm wis- 
dom of contemplative age and recluse 
P ify, and sustain, 
and strengthen, the impetuous en 
of a wilder spirit, revelling deliriously 
among the maddening magnificence of 
nature. 
Is would lead us into a most inter- 
esting, but diffieult and long inquiry, 
were we to endeavour clearly to point 
out * — i picdeis 
much of Byron's late poetry, an 
spirit ef Wordsworth’s and of some of 
his disciples. This we purpose doing 
on a future occasion. Suffice it to say, 
that such spiritual — between 
two t poets, in many things so un- 
like, is hnourable to both, —end we 
fear not that we shall soom see the 
day, when Byron, escaping from the 
too severe dominion of his own pas- 
sions, shall look abroad over nature 
with a wider sweep of speculation,— 
become & happier, & better, a great- 
er man, as the ign influences 
of nature are suffered to enter, unep- 
posed, into the recesses of his heart, 
—and that the penance which he has 
for so long endured, and often self-in- 
mu shall Ex — — fitted 
an disposed is or the recep- 
tion and love of those lofty and uni- 
versal truths, on which alone a splen- 
did poetical reputation can ultimately 
‘which alone he can h 
to be of essential and lasting benefit 
to his fellow-mortals. He knows, that 
to whom we have allud- 


the great poet 
od, though accused of bigotry, infatu- 


Vv 


| 
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ation, and narrowness of view, hes. 


taken ampler and nobler prospects of 
the soul af man than an other living 
mind. He knows the d ths of the 
calm of that wisdom, w the storms 
pf the world canpot — He 
‘knows that poetry is a divine art— 
that ite influences are divine. And 
all may see scattered throughout the 
darkest — of his own soul, lights 
eek Ge pon rt uae wee t 
, an t wait 
for his will to shine on him and his 
spirit for — and make him, 
XM poet should be, the 
gad, exul dus. pueri A undismayed, 
and vindicator of the immortal 
destinies of man. 

We ssid, that we should not eriti- 
cise, and we have: thrown 
out merely a few unformed fi 
gnd reflections, which many of our 
readers may think but little illustra- 
five of the subject immediately before 
us. But we moy bave tonched a strigg, 

, in some meditative heart, 
and afforded food for thought to those 
who love to think and feel fer them- 
selves, and who, on that account, sre 
contented to peruse with pleasure the 
most wandering reveries of — 
when they seem to tend, at least, to- 
wards what is right and beautiful. 
We shall now give some extracts from 
the last, end perhaps the finest canto 
xi Childe Harold he finest, beyond M 

com son, 9 B n's poems. 

At tbe opening of m Fourth Canto, 
the Poet represepts himself as stand- 
m upon & Bridge of' Venice, and in- 

himself in sueh a train of e 
dit ess as might well be excited b 
Me decaying splendour, unexpec 

, and ancient glories of 
* romantie eity. 
wi. 
J stood in Veniee, on the B of hs; 
A palace and a prison on min band Ps 
I saw from out the wave her — 
a from the stroke of mei — s ae n 
thousand years their clou wings ex 
Around iné and a dying Glory smiles 
EU T eei ae 
'd to the ion’s e 
bib sas arin chiar state, throp'd on her 
hundred ial 
ps 


She looks a sea Cybele, fresh from ocean, 
oe with her tiara of proud towers 
airy distance, with majestic motion, 
A pr prepa ar rod and 
Andes me war aber dangier Dd ee 
owers 
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From spoils of nations, and the exhaustless 
Kast 

Pour'd in her all gems in eparkling 
— 

in purple was she robed, and of her feast 


Monarchs — and deem’d their dignity 
increas’d. 


3. 
And dieni rvs he mugen il 
t rows the so gondolier ; 
ous ie De PS, 


, Jlie, 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 
The —— of all festivity, 
The revel of 

He then seems tacitly to reproach 
himself for taking all the subjects of 
his musing from among 8 ers, and 
bursts into one of the few truly patrie 
atic pieces of poetry whicb are to be 
found in "in bis yorks. 


8. 
— meothex tongues—and in strange 
Have made me net a stranger; to the mind 


Which is itself, po changes bring surprise g 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard fo find 


4 country with--ay, or without mankind ;: 
Yet was I born where men are proud to be, 
I leave be- 


Not without cayse; and 
hind 


in 
The inviolate island ef the sage and free, 
Bad eb. me cats Done by prier gen, 


—— — and should 1 Jay 
ashes in soil which is not mine, | 
irit shall resume it—if we may 
choese a sanctuary. I twine 
— of being remembered in my line 
—— — if too fond and far 
ns in their scope incline,— 
tf If my fame should bey as my fortunes are, 
Of hasty growth and blight, and dull Ob 
fivion bar 10. 


My name from out the temple where the 
dead 


Are honoured by the nations—Jet it be— 

a a ae 

And be the Spartan's epitaph on me— 

< Drasta bath many 9 wets een 
eantime J seek no sympathies, nor need ; 

The thorns which | have reaped are of the 


ted,—they have torn me,—end I bleeds 
ould have known what fruit would spring 
. from such a seed. 
He then returns to Venice, and al» 
ludes to the well-known affection en- 
tertained by her inhabitants for the 


poetry of Tasso. i 
Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were 


Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot, 
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Thy choral of the bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have eut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy tyrants; and thy lat 
Is shameful to the nations,--most of all, 
Albion ! to thee: the Ocean queen shoulé 
net 
Abandon Ocean's children ; in the fall 
Of Venice think of thine, despite thy watery 


18. 
I loy'd her from my 
Was as a fairy city of 
ising like water-columns the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart; 
And Otway. Ratcliff, Schiller, Shakspeare's 


— — d coser iy — 
I we did not 

oven daire in bar Gayot acs 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and 


a show. 


19. 
I can with the past—and of 
The present there is still for eye and thought, 
And meditation chasten'd down, enough ; 
And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought ; 
And of the happiest moments which were 
t 

Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice ! have their colours 

caught : 
There are seme feelings Time cannet be- 


namb, 
Ner Torture shake, or mine would now be 
eee D 
But from their nature will the tannen 
Loftiest on loftiest and least shelter'd rocks, 
Rooted in barrenness, where n t below 
Of soil supports them 'gains the Alpine 


Of eddying storms ; ings the trunk 
yog : yet springs ty 


The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose 


Of bleak, gray, granite, into life it came, 
And grew a giant tree ;—the mind may 
grow the — 
Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance makes ite firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence,—not bestow'd 
In vain should such example be; if they, 
Things of i or of savage mood, 
Endure and shrink not, we of nobler cla 
db pd Er n y 
2 


All suffering doth destroy, or is destroy‘d, 


Even by the sufferer; and, in event, 
Ends meer with hope replenish'd and 
rebuoy" 


* Venige Preserved ; Mysteries of Udol- 
pho; the Ghost-seer, “or Armenian; the 
Merchant of Venice ; Othello. 
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And weave their web again; some, bow'd 
and be 


nt, 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their 


tune, 
And perish with the reed on which they leant; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good, or crime, 
According as their souls were form'd to sink 
or climb: 


23. 
But ever and anon of griefs subdued 


There comes a token like a scorpion's 2 
Scarce seon, but with fresh bitternces —— 


And slight withal may be the things which 
bri 
Back on the heart the weight which it would 


Aside for ever: it may be a sound — 
A tone of music, —summer's eve—or r spring, 
A flower—the wind—the ocean—whi 
wound 
Striking the electric chain wherewith we are 
darkly bound ; à 


24. 
And how and why we know not, nor can 
j trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 


‘But feel the shock renew'd, nor can efface 


The blight and blackening which it leaves 
behind 


Which out of things familier, undesign'd, 

When least we deem of such, calls up to view 

The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 

The cold—the changed—perchance the dead 
—a&new, 

The mourn’d, the loved, the lost—too many! 
—yet how few! 

Wearied with the contemplation of 
scenes so humiliating to the eye of 
man,—the Poet and the Pilgrim, for 
they are now confessedly the same, 
rejoices to escape into the pure soli- 
tude of nature, and to sooth his mind 
with the survey of less transitory 
beauties. At Arqua, the little hamlet 
where Petrarch spent the last years of 
his life, and where his house, chair, 
&c. are still shewn to travellers, ex- 
actly as the relics of Shakspeare are at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Byron is filled 
with admiration of the modest retreat 
selected by this illustrious poet, and 
enters fully, for a moment, into the 
quiet and self-subdued spirit of one 
with whom, in general, he appears to 
have very little in common. 


32. 
And the soft quiet hamféf Where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt, 
And sought a refuge from their hopes decay'd 
In the degp umbrage of a green hill's shade, 
Which shows a distant far away 
Of busy cities, now in —— 
For they can lure no further ; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make sufficient holiday, 
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88. 
e 


Anäahining in y inthe — broek, — 
—— a — 

a w to e 
Ediesse it acem, bath its morality. * 
If from society we learn te liye, 

*Tis solitude should teach us bow to die ; 
It hath no flatterers ; vanity can give 
No hollow aid ; alone—man with his God 
must strive. 
The description of an Italian even- 
ing on the banks of the Bretna, is one 
of the — beautiful in the 


pee poetry of Nature, which 
has leerhed Jj from Wordsworth, 
seems to be heightened and im ved 
in his hands, by the unseen influence 

of the more lorious scenes and cli- cli- 
mates to w z^ Du transferred it. 


The Moon is u , and jet i fe not night 
Sunset divides de, sky os her—a me 
ory streams along the Alpine height 
of or tine Frinli’s mountains ; Heaven Das 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Melted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 
While oa the other band, meek Dian's crest 
res NUS ee ADM CA 
e biest 


28. 
** A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven; but still 
„and remains 


The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 

The odorous purple of a.new-born rose, 

Which streams upon her stream, and glass'd 
within it glows, 


Fill'd with the face of heaven, which, from 


afar, 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues, 
From the rich sunset to the rising star, 
Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they dan a paler shadow strews 


Its mantle o'er the moustains ; parting day 
Dies prs the Dolphin, whom ad un 


With a ned colour as it gasps away, 
The last still loveliest, till—'tis gon 
all is gray. 

We must hot venture upon Fer- 
rara. The strain of sentiment is in 
port quite the same with that of 

Lament of Tasso. But Ferrara is 
only one of a long line of half-peo- 
pled cities, and perished sovereignties, 

h which he passes; and the 
view of such scenes, where ES the 
m that is appears so distinctly to 
be the — uence of ‘the 
envious — and brutal malig- 
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y tyrants, is well fitted to 
eur ud morbid — 

w Lord B delights 
Sous upon the frail —— of ea: 
ternal grandeur. 

At Florence he seems to have 
thought of little except the statues in 
thegallery, and the tembs in the church 
of Santa Croce. This, we think, is the 
e time that he has ever come direct- 
ly upon the subject of art; and al- 

ough he is crf to tell us how 
much he prefers a een valley, 
or roaring cataract, a allt he master- 
pieces of the chisel and the — 
still his soul is so conversant with id | 
creations of loveliness, majesty, amd 
terror, that he of he Venus, 
the Apollo, and the Laoceon, in a style 
which our readers will easily acknow- 
ledge to be far superior to any thing 
which the admiration of art had be- 
fore embodied in Fuglish Poetry. 


There, — the goddess loves in stone, and 


The air around with beauty ; -we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality ; the vell 

Of heaven is half undrawn ; within pod arr 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What eek aa maie, when Nature's self 


fail ; 
And to the ford idolaters of ald 
Hurra OMS MUNI ee oe 


"There is something to us inex- 
pressibly touching in the transition 
from this splendid enthusiasm to the 
mournful shades of the Florentine 
cemetry. Never was more deep mean- 
ing conveyed in one line than in the 
eighth of this "ne 


In Santa Croce's holy precincts lie 

Ashes which make it holier, dust which is 

Even in itself an immortality, 

"Though there were nothing save the past, 
and this, 

The particle of those sublimities 

Which have relaps’d to chaos :—here repose 

Angelo's, Alfieri's bones, and his, 

The starry Gclileo, with hie woes ; 

Here Machiavelli’s earth, return’d to whence 
it rose. 

Although the Venus is the only 
great statue of which he speaks when 
at Florence, we prefer to quote his 
verses concerning the Apollo and the 
Loacoon at the same time. 

160. 


ae of 


Go see 


Laocoon's torture dignifying pain— 
A father's love and inortal's 


agony 
With animmortal’s patience blending :— V aig 
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The struggle ; vain, against the coiling strain 

And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's 

The old man's clench ; the long envenomed 
chain 


Rivets tbe living links, —the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on 
ana 161 


Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs arrayed, and brow 

All radiant from his triumph m the fight ; 

The shaft bath just been shot—the arrow 
bright 


With — vengeance ; in his eye 
A nostril —— x and — 

majesty, eir ightnings by, 
Developing in that * esti Deity. 

16 
* d bis delicate —— — —— 
by some solitary nymph, whose breast 

Long’d for a deathless lover from above, 
And madden'd in that vision—are exprest 
AN that ideal beauty ever b]ess'd 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was : heavenly guest— 


From the smiling beauties of the 
Vale of Arno, a rushes to — 
again, an atmosphere more congeni 
to his soul, among the ed defiles 
pf Thrasimene—the im ble mo- 
nument of Carthagenian skill and Ro- 
man despair. It is well known that 
en earthquake, which shook all Italy, 
occurred during the battle, and was 
unfelt by any of ee com batants. 


I roam 
By Thrasimene's lake, in the defiles 
Fc ice de — “like wiles 
or there s war 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the 


shore, 
Where Courage falls in her despeiripg files, 
And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore, 
Beek through the sultry plain, with legions 
- scatter'd o'er. 
63. 

Like to a forest fell'd by mountain winds ; 
And such the storm of e on thig day, 
And pct phrenzy, whose convulsion 


To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray, 
earthquake reel'd unheededly away ! 
one felt stem Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those wholay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding-sheet ; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring 
nations meet ! 


64. 
The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to Eternity ; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
motions of their vessel ; Nature's law, 
}n them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 
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{Mey 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and 
the birds : 
Fisnge un (M oe OE NONIS, oe we 

w 
From their down-toppling nests; and bel. 
i Joss ITE dread 
Stumble o'er heavi i man's 
hath ho wordt 
€ 65. 
Far other scene is Thrasimene now ; 
"aire ee ee i 
ent by no ra save e s 
He a eaa ee ak ar a 
Lay where their roots are; but a brook hath 
ta'en-— 
A little rill of scanty stream and bed— 
A name of blood fnm that day's sanguine 


Tam ; 
And Senguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet, snd tum’d the unwill 


ing waters red. 

. Venice, Lombardy, and Tuscany, 
rich gs they are in relica of fallen 
grandeur and inimitable art, and still 
more so in scenes where nature dis- 

lays herself both in beauty and sube 
imity, are, after all, only the avenues 
to the main attraction of the poet and 
the poem. Even Greece, with all her 
natural graces, and all her heroic re- 
collections, wants that majestic charm 
of una ed tness, which 
thinker to the eonpemplali pf the 

inker to the contemplation o 
skeleton of Rome. It was here that 
the nature of map arrayed itself im 
greatness so terrific, that it almost me» 
rited the name of a disguise. It was 
here that imagination and passion 
disdaining all individual hopes, an 
feelings, and exactions, concentra 
themselves with unswerving pertinaci- 
ty in the idea of country. 
A Roman thought himself great and 
ble, not because he was himself, not 
or any thing that himself had done or 
could do, but simply because his birth 
and home were in the eternal city, 
All other men are vain, The Roman 
only was i He looked upon him- 
self as a being animated with the in; 
spirations of 9 nobler nature than ig 
given to other men. [Even the Greek, 
with all his philosophy, poetry, art, 
and eloquence, was regarded as an ine 
genious animal of a lower species, 
Nay, the Greeks, rich as their accom- 
lighments were, seem to have acknows 
edged their inferiority, whenever they 
were brought into actual contact either 
with the bodies or the spirits of these 
* Men of Iron."* 





* We had lately sent to us a translation 
of an Elegy, by William Augustus Schley 





1918, } 


78. 
Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The oeokans of the heart aget tura to thee: 
e a ui idi and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufferance ? Come 
. and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er spa of Deom eee UM PS, 
Ye 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 
T9. 


The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Fioed, 
and Fire, 


barbarian monaxchs ride, 

imb'd the capitol ; far 
wide 

Temple and tower went down, ner left a 
site :— 

Diets Ge taco fee ae 

O'er the di ts cast a ight, 

And say, ‘ here was, or is,’ where all is 

y night ? 


81. 
The double night of ages, and of her 
Night's — — hath: wrapt 


Wrap 





from which our t sur 
Lord ayes has — not a nile 
of the spirit, even of the expressions, o 
the Fourth Canto. We cannot, we must 
confess, observe any thiig more than such 
i , as might very well be expected 
from two great poets contemplating the 
same scene. The opening of the Germa 
poem a to us to be very striking; but 
the whole is pitched in an elegiac key. Lord 
Byron handles the same topics with the 
Weeper power of a tragedian. 


Parthenope hath thee how to live, 
Let Rome, imperial ROW teach to die. 
"Tis true, the land is fair as land may be, 
Oné radiant of azure lies 
O'er the seven hills far downward to the sea, 
And upwasd where yon Sabine heights arise. 
Yet sorrowful and sad, I wend my wa 
Through this ong ruined labyrinth, alone 
ach e ispers day, 

Í sce a monument irr every stone. 


~ 
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Our bands, and 


293 
All round us; we but feel our way to err : 


The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map, 
And Knowledge spreads them on her am 


$ 

But Rome is as the desart, where we steer 
Stumbling o'er recollections; now we clap 
* Eureka !' it is clear. 
When but some mirage of ruin rises 

near. 

82. 

Alas! thelofty city ! and alas! 
The trebly h triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's 
The "s sword in bearing 


Her resurrection ; all beside—decay. 

Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 

That brightness in her eye she bore when 
Rome was free ! 


83. 
Oh — chariot roll'd on Fortune's 
Ww , 
Triumphant Sylla ! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy — foes ere thou would pause to 


The ic of thy own wrongs, or reap the 
ué i 


Of hoarded till thine eagles flew 
O'er prostrata Asia ;—thou, who with thy 
"n 


Annfhilated senates—Roman, too, 

With all thy vices, for thou didst lay dowri 

With an atoning smile a more than earthly 
crown— 4 


The dictatorial wreath,—<conldst thou di. 
vine 
To — one day dwindle that which, 


e 
Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 
By M np Romans Rome should 


She whe was named Eternal, and array'd 
Her warriors but to conquer—she who vell'à 
Earth with her haugifty shadow, and dis. 


S ee cin ee 
€ sagest of usurpers, Cromwell; he 
Too — off senates while he hewed the 
rone 
Down to a block—immortal rebel! See 
berg iu, it cost to be a moment — 
ous through all { but ben 
His fate the moral lurks Of destin i 
His day of double vi and death 
Beheld him win two » and, happier, 
yield his breath. 
e e e e + 
l 87. , 
And thou, dread statue ! yet existent in 
The austerest form of naked majesty, 


224 


Thou who beheldest, ‘mid the assassins’ din, 

At thy bath'd base = bloody Cæsar lie, 

Folding his robe in dying dignity, 

or men, great emesis i te, 

rd eg too, perish, Pompey ? have yebeen 

Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a 
seene ? 


Which the great founder suck 


wild teat, 
Scorch'd by the Roman Jove's etherial datt, 
And thy limbs black with lightning—doat 


thou yet : 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond 
charge forget ? 
É 89. 
Thou dost ;—but all thy foster-babes are 
dead— 
The men of iron; and the world hath rear'd 
Cities from out their sepulchres: men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear'd, 
And fought and conquer'd, and the same 
course steer'd, 
At apish distance ; but as yet none have, 
Nor could, the same supremacy have near'd, 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave, 
But, vanquish'd hy himself, to his own 
slaves a slave— 
90 


The fool of false dominion—and a kind 


Of bastard Casar, following him of old 
With unequal ; for the Roman’s mind 
Was "d in a lese terrestrial mould, 


With passions fiercer, yet a judgment cold, 
Kod an immortal insint which relesm'd 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold, 
Alcides with the distaff now he seem'd 
At Cleopatra's feet,--and now himself he 
beam'd, j 
91. 


And came—and saw—and conquee'd ! But 
the man 
Who would have tamed biseagles down to flee, 
Like a train'd falcon, in the Gallic van, 
Which he, in sooth, long led to victory, 
With a deaf heart which never seem'd to be 
A listener to itself, was strangely fram'd ; 
With but one weakest weakness—vanity, 
Coquettish in ambition—still he aim’d— 
At what? can he avouch—or answer what 
he claim'd ? 


92. 
And would be all or nothing—nor could 
wait 
For the sure grave to level him ; few years 
Had fix'd him with the Cæsars in his fate, 


On whom we tread : For this the conqueror 


rears 
The arch —— and for this the tears 
And blood of earth-flow onas they haveflowed, 
An universal deluge, which appears 
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Without an ark for wretched man’s abode, 
And ebbs but te reflew !--Renew thy rain- 
bow, God ! 


After several magnificent stanzas, in 
which the poet pours out his indigna- 
tion on the present political 
tion ef Rome and Italy, he adverts tò 
the fantastic but designe of 
Rienzi, the friend of Fetrarch, who 
perished in a vain attempt to restore 
the Roman republic in the fourteenth 
century. 

114. 
Rienzi ! lest of Romans { While the tree 
Of Freedom's withered trunk puts forth a leaf, 
Even for thy tomb & let it be— 
The — champion, and the people’s 


Her new-born Numa thou—with reign 
alas! too brief. i 
115. 
— sweet creation of some heart 
ich found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast ; whate'er thou art 
Or wert, —a young Aurora ef the air, 
The nympholepsy of seme fond despair ; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth, 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring ; whatsoe'er thy birth, 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly 
bodied forth. 


116. 
The mosses of thy fountain stilt are 
With thine Elysian water-drops ; the face 
Of thy cave- spring, with yeare un- 


Reflects the meek-eyed genius of the place, 
Whose green wild in Row no more erase 
Art's works ; nor must the delicate waters 


sleep, 
Prisoned in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle 
The rill runs o'er, and round, fern, flowers, 


and ivy, creep, 


Fantastically tangled ; the green hills 
Are clothed with early blossoms, through the 


The quick-eyed lizard rustles, and the bills 
Of summer-birds sing welcome as ye pass ; 
Duplorethepensing ep, and Pith thir dyem 

e and wi ir dyes, 
Danes ty ooh Lecce in a Mi en) 
The sweetness of the violet's deep blue eyes, 
Kiss'd by the breath of heaven, seams co- 

loured by ite skies. 
118 

Here didst thou dwell, in this enchanteyt 
ver 
th 


cover, 
Egeria ! sime Cian yit 
C thy 


eeting 
With her most starry ; and seatin 
by thine adorer, what befel ? á 
This cave wes surely shap'd out for tbe 
greeting 


2 e 
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Of an enamour'd Goddess, and the cell 

Haunted by holy Love—the earliest oracle ! 
119. 

And didst thou not, thy breast to his re- 

Blend a celestial with a human heart ; 

And Love, which dies as it was born, in 


Sass am E 
art 


Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The purity of heaven to earthly jo 


The dull satiety which all 
And root from out the soul the 


y weed 
which cloys ? 


B perfect] 
displayed, as in his meditations over 
the ruins of the imperial city. Deeply 


as he is impressed with the nothing- 
ness of individual sorrows, when set 
by the side of departed nations and de- 


serted cities, he cannot look either at . 


the coliseum, the pantheon, the forum, 
or the capitol, without ingling with 
e meditations — segs rp 

nizing wanderings o own 
wounded spit He is standing by 
moonlight within the coliseum—our 
readers have not forgotten the besuti- 
— to the same scene in Man- 


138. 
rb iar agir ird palit rien 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shi 
As "twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to 
This long-explor’d but still exhaustless mine 
Or O npin Rau the senro ate 
Of an I night, where the deep skies 
assume ‘ 
129. 
Hues which have words, and speak to 
of hea di 


ven, 
Float o'er this vast and wondrous monument, 
And shadow forth its 'There is given 
Untothethings of earth, which timehath 


— ing, and where he hath leant 

His pips geri ch cabin la 

And magic in the ruined battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Mun yield its pop, and wait till ages are 
er. 


l 130. 
Oh Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adorper of the ruin, comforter 
e Mei eet bach blur 
Time! ts err, 
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Time, the avenger ! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave 
— 
i 131. 
Amidst this wreck, where thou hast made 
& shrine 
And temple more divinely — 
Among thy mightier offerings here are mine, 
Ruinsof years—though few, yet fullof fate: — 
If thou SER Ie tao eked: 
peered onde emery arid td 
Good, and reserved my pri i e hate 
Which shall — — have 
worn 
Tienen in my sool Gi van abel Cy 
not mourn 
132. 
And thou, who never yet of human wrong 
Lost the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis ! 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage 


Thou, who didst call the Furies from the 


ab 
And icd A bade them how] and hiss 
For that unnatural retribution—just, 


this : 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust! 
Dost thou not hear my heart !—A wake ! 
thou shalt, and must. 
133. 


It is not that I may not have incurr’d 

For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 

I bleed withal, and, had it been conferr'd 

With a just weapon, it had flowed unbound; 

Butnowmy blood shall notsink in the ; 

— — T ICM 
ev ce, whi t 

and found ds 


Which if T have not taken for the sake —— 
But let that pass—I sleep, but thou shalt yet 
awake. 

Our extracts have run out to a very 
— extent, but this is a 
fault for which we an easy par- 
€ —— — ,an elg * done. 

t was a t worthy of the great 
spirit of Byron, after exhibiting to us 
his pilgrim amidst all the most strik- 
ing scenes of earthly grandeur and 
earthly decay,—efter ing us, li 
him, to — over the — and 
vanity, and emptiness of human 
Mam o sadan him and us at dee 
the borders of “ the great deep." It 
is there that we may perceive an image 
of the awful and unchangeable abyss 
of eternity, into whose bosom so much 
has sunk, and all shall one day sink, — 
of that eternity wherein the scorn and 
the contempt of man, and “ the love 
of woman,' and the melancholy of 

; and the fretting of little minds, 

| be at rest for ever. No one, but 

& true poet of man and of nature, 

mue ——— 
2 


- 


~- mane 


' associated for a time with 


219° 
mination for such a pilgrimage. The 
image of the wanderer may well be 
e rock of 
Calpe, the shattered temples of Athens, 
or the gigantic fragments of Rome ; 
but when we wish to think of this 
dark nification as of a thing which 
is, where can we so well imagjne him 
to have his daily haunt as by the roar- 
ing of the waves? It was thus that 
Homer represented Achilles in his 
moments of ungovernable and incon- 
solable grief for Patroclus. It was 
thus he chose to depict the paternal 


despair of Chriseus. 
*" Be Y asin wage Sra wedvpreetne 
Saasen.” 
178. 
There is a pleasure in the ess woods 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, i 


There is society, where none intrudes, 
By the deep Sea, and music in its roar : 
I not Man the less, but Nature more, 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been before, 
To mingle with the Universe, and feel 
What I can ne'er express, yet can not all 
conceal, 


.179. 
Roll — ——— dark blue ocean 


Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain 3 
eerie easy uet 
with the shore ;—w e 
Tis eres are all thy ded. noe det cosi 
A shadow of man's ra save his own, 
He sinks into thy depths id bublling je 
e sinks into thy wi i ; 
Without a grave, unknell'd, uncoffin'd, and 
unknown. 
180. 
a not upon thy paths,--thy 
Are not a spoil for him,—thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee ; the vile strength 
he wields 
A EU AN 
Spurning him from thy boeom to the ski 
And send'st him, shivering in thy playful 


And howling, to his Gods, where haply lies 


His hope in some near port or bay, 
And est him again to earth :—there let 
him Jay. 


181. 
The armaments which thunderstrike the 
walls 


Of rock-built cities, bidding nations quake, 
And monarchs tremble in their capi 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain dide take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war ; 
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Assyria, — Rome, Carthage, what are 
ey 

Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 

And many a tyrant since ; their shores obey 


Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou rollest 
now. 
183. 
qu TN E 
"9 
Glasses itself in tempests ; in all time, 
Calm or convuls'd-—in breeze, or gale, or 
storm, 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid clime 
Dark-heaving ;—boundless, endless, and 


d sublime— 
e image of Eternity —the throne 
Of the Invisible; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are ; each 
zone 
Obeys thee; thou goest forth, dread, fa- 
thomless, alone. : 
184. 


And Ihave loved thee, Ocean! and my 


Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne, like thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers—they to me 
Were a delight ; and if the freshening sen 
Made them a terror—'twas a ing fear, 
For I was as it were a child 

And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And MS DIN UEM thy mane--as I 


185. 
My task is done—my song hath ceased — 
my theme 
Has died into an echo ; it is fit 


Ot a en OC H8 protracted 


ream. 
The torch shall be extinguish'd which hath lit 
My midnight lamp—and what is writ, is 


sound which mak 
A i es us linger ;—yet— 
farewell ! Fu 


He wore his sandal-shoon, and $ 

Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain, 

If such there were—with pow, the moral of 
his strain ! 
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On the raising of Olive Trees.*—-Trials 
have been frequently made, but without 
success, to multiply the olive by sowing the 
seeds ; it has always been found necessary 
either to employ cuttings, or to ; wild 
plants from the woods. One of the inhabit- 
ants of Marseilles, astonished to find that we 
cannot obtain by cultivation what nature 
produces spontaneously, was led to reflect 


upon the manner in which the wild plants 
were produced. from the 
kernels, which have been carried 


into the woods, and sown there by birds, 
who have iere the ava By the * 
of digestion, these olives have been depriv 

of their natural oil, and the kernels have 


manure, and, » the — this 
dung contains, by combining with a portion 
of the oil which has escaped digestion, may 
also favour n. From these con- 
siderations the following experiments were 
made : 

A number of were caused to swal- 


ive power 
was ma- 


from them as in the former 

This ingenious process may be regarded 
as a very important di , and may be 

ied to other seeds besides that of the 

ve, which are, in the same manner, so 
oily, as that, except under some rare cir- 
cumstances, the water cannot them 
sind cause their developement. Of this de- 
scription is the nutmeg, which will seldom 
-Negetate in our stoves ; bui which, perhaps, 
would do so, was it submitted to the action 
of the stomach, or of the alkaline solution. 

On the Magnetizing Power of the Violet 
Rays of the Solar Spectrum.— 
discovery of M. Morichini, respecting the 
magnetizing power of the violet rays, which 
was scarcely credited in this country, has 
received the confirmation of Professor Play- 
fair, as related in one of the late Numbers 
of the Bibliotheque Universelle. He gives 
the following account of an experiment of 
which he was a witness, and which was per- 
formed by M. Carpe: 

After having received into my chamber a 
solar ray through a circular opening made 





* Journ. Phram. de March 1817. 


itive 
ted from 


let, —— — e, for the 
purpose being magnetiz It was a 
plate of thin steel, selected from a number 
of others, and which, upon making the 
trial, was found to possess no polarity, and 
not to exhibit any attraction for iron filin 
It was fixed horizontally on the support ty 
ee WAR; Rod i0 Fach & direction as do 
cut the magnetic meridian nearly at t 
B las of ace e n 
e violet ray was collected into a 
focus, which was carried slowly the 
needle, ing from the centre towards 
one of the extremities, and always the same 
ia ea 
common operation of magnetizing, never to 
etizing, never 


w it a and ing sus- 
pended a of iron fili 
It is stated, that a clear and bright at- 


iment, but that the temperature is in- 
different. At the time when the above ex- 
periment was made, about the end of April 
the tem was rather cool than warm, 
Blue fron Earth.—The blue iron earth, 
or native Prussian blue, as it was formerly 
called, has been found in many of the 
Continent of E » and also in Iceland and 
in Shetland ; but it had never been discover- 
ed in the island of Great Britain, until it 
was obeerved by Dr Bostock, at Knotshole, 
near Liverpool. On the north-east bank of 
the Mersey, about a mile and a half above 
the town, a small glen, or dingle, is form- 
ed, apparently by a fissure in the brown 
sandstone, which, in this place, rises up to 
the edge of the water ; the sides of the 
gle are covered with brush-wood, and at the 
is a flat swampy pasture. The up- 
per stratum of the soil of the pasture is 
chiefly sand, mixed with a little vegetable 
mould ; but at the depth of four or five feet, 
there is a body of stiff white clay, mixed 
with a considerable quantity of v 
matter, consisting principally of the roots 
and stems of different species of rushes, and 
other aquatic plants. 
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Improvement in the purification of Coal- 
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Gas.—It is sufüciently known, that the pro- ticles of water ascend upward from the 
duction of carburetted h obtained sea, in the phenomenon called a water 
from coal, and its fitness for the of spout: 


illumination, varies much to the 
eircurostances under which the gasis obtain- 
ed, and the means employed for purifying 
it. To deprive coal-gas of — of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, with which it is al- 
ways more or less contaminated, it has hith- 
erto been made to act on quicklime, either 
in a dry state, or combined with water in 
particular vessels, so constructed as to bri 

a large surface of the lime inte contact wi 


the This method must naturally be 
v on account of the feeble ac- 
tion of sulphuretted hy upon lime. In 


punes priu of Oe E in a wash-hand 
of water, in the 
usual manner, and then plunge into it a slip 
of i with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, or su r-acetate of lead. 'The 


— denen if in a state of a 
metal, acquires by this process a crystalline 
scucture: and afford cbandance df aul - 
retted hydrogen by the affusion of dilute 
sulphuric or muriatic acid, a proof that it is 
converted into & sulphuret ;—a quantity of 
sulphuric and sulphureous acid is likewise 
collected at the extremity of the vessel, 
The gas thus treated, affords no di 

able odour during combustion, and its pu- 
a caer pa La pie Nh agra 
solutions of lead, silver, or any of the white 
metals. 

Water Spouts.—The following observa- 
tions of Captain Thomas Lynn, commander 
of the East India Company's ship Bark- 
worth, afford a striking cerroboration of 
the statement of the ingenious writer in our 


— orth, Dec. 11, 1816, in at. 4 
N. A » (having ree 
the Siao channel yesterday) at 11 A.M. the 
officer of the watch, Mr Dudman, came 
down and informed me there had been 


making a rushing 
the blowing of a whale continued, and com- 
municating with a spout* d ing from 


a black cloud over head, ually passing 
to leeward, and diss about a mile 
"Phil. Mag. for April 1818. 


New Alkali.—The experiments of Ar- 
vedson, relative to the discovery of the new 
alkali called lethson, have been confirmed 
in France by M. Vanquelin. 

Ice—As every fact relative to the state 
of the Arctic regions is now of more than 
usual interest, we transcribe the following 
postecript to the journal of the brig Jemima, 
which sailed last summer from London to 
the Moravian Missions in Labrador :-— 
** The captain and mate report, that though 
for these three years past they have met 
with an unusual quantity of ice on the coast 
of Labrador, yet in no year since the com- 
mencement of the mission in 1769, has it 
appeared so dreadfully on the increase. The 
colour likewise of this year’s ice was dif- 
ferent from that usually seen, and the size 
of the ice-mountains and thickness of the 
fields immense, with sand-stone imbedded 
in them.” great part of the coast of 
Greenland, which for centuries has been 
choaked up with ice, apparently immove- 
able, has, by some revolution been cleared, 
— this may account for the great quan- 
tity alluded to. 





* We could not pen ive uh communica- 
tion with the spout, the perticles being toe 
minute for the eye to discern much above 
the sea, but we had no doubt of the fact. 
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LONDON. 


The Rev. James Raine, of Durham, has 
circulated a of the History and 
Antiquities of North Durham, with engra- 
pcr designs of Mr Edward Blore, in 
a folio volume. 

Mr Blore has also made a set of drawings 
for the Rev. Mr Hunter's History and An- 
tiquities of Hallamshire, which will like- 
wise make eae and — rd 
interesting parti respecting the Talbot 
family, as well as many topographical and 
antiquarian memoirs. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoare has a 
third and supplemental volume to the Rev. 
Mr Eustace’s Classical Tour through Italy.’ 
It is intended to complete the labours and 

y the omissions of that traveller, and 
to describe such parts of Italy as he had not 
visited, and others have rarely explored. 
The author has enlarged its contents by a 
Tour round the whole island of Sicily, an 
Account of Malta, an Excursion to Pola in 
Istria, and a description of the celebrated 
monasteries of Montserrat in Spain, and the 
Grande Chartreuse in France. 

—— will be published, a translation 
of Extracts from a Journal kept in Green- 
land in the years 1770 to 1778, by Hans 

e Saabye, formerly missionary there ; 

an Introduction respecting the Way of 
Life of the Greenlanders, the Mission in 
Greenland, and othcr subjects connected 
with it, by Mr G. Fries. 


Dr in is an En] ent 
of his ted, under the title 
of E i 


Described. 
do Dy Mr BH Howard the Philan- 
ist, by Mr Brown, in one volume 4to 
will y make its ap ce. : 
Files eMac e Transactions of 


Eye, by the late Mr Ware, is in the . 

A e of Sermons, by the Hev. James 

ce of Calcutta, will speedily a — 
rs Darke, of Calne, has in the press 
volume of Sonnets and other poems. 

Mr Papworth will shortly publish an 
architectural work of original designs for 
villas, ornamented cottages, lodges, park 
entrances, &c. many of which are tasteful, 

t, and useful. 

e Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Holy 
Land, Mount Libanon, and Cyprus, by 
Captain Light, are nearly ready for publi- 
eation, in one volume 4to, with plates, in- 
cluding a view of Jerusalem. 

Mr William Carey is preparing for the 
pen a Biographical Sketch of B. R. Hay- 

on, Esq. with Critical Observations on his 


Paintings, and some Notice of his Essays in 
the Public Journals. 
Captain Bosquett's long promised 


In the press, and speedily will be pub- 
lished, a new edition, considera n 
proved, of Dr Withering's Systematic Ar- 
rangement of British Plants, with an easy 
Introduction to the Study of Botany ; illus- 
— by copperplates, in four volumes, 

vo. 


the Arctic Regions, for the Discovery of a 
Northern Passage between the Atlantic and 
—— Oceans, from the earliest period to 

t time; accompanied with a gene- 
ral Description of the Aae Lands and 
Polar Seas, as far as hitherto known ; by 
John Barrow, F. R. & L. S, 2 vols 8vo.— 
The history of the early voyages and disco- 
veries of the maritime nations of Europe is 
distributed among such a multitude of large, 
expensive, and scarce books, which are sel- 
dom looked at for the of being read, 
that a brief abstract of the various efforts 
that have been made for the discovery of a 
northern passage, by the east and by the 
Ocesos, acoompanied with a general descrip 

» accom a i 

tion, from e det authentic and some as 
ginal sources, of the arctic lands and polar 
seas, may, atleast, serve as a preparative 
for the history of the ings of the two 
expeditions now pending, which have at- 
tracted, and deservedly so, no common share 
of the public attention of E nations: 
and in this view it is hoped the present work 
will not be deemed altogether superfluous 
nor unacceptable. 

The ex agam of the Rev. H. J. Todd's 
edition of Dr Johnson's Dictionary beg to 
inform the public, that they are i 
an Abri ent of that valuable » Une 
der the direction of the editor, which will 
be very seon published. 

Prince Hoare, Esq. is preparing for the 
press, Memoirs of the late Granville Sharp, 
Esq. composed from his own MSS. and 
other authentic documents, which will form 
a quarto volume. 

James Morier, Esq. has in great forward- 
ness, a Second Journey through Persia and 
Constantinople, in 1810-16, in. a quarto 
volume, with maps, coloured costumes, and 
other engravings. 

Lieut-Col Johnson is printing, in & 
quarto volume, a Narrative of an Overland 
Journey from India, performed in the pre- 
sent year, with engravings of antiquities, 
costume, &c. 

Capt. Bonnycastle, of the royal engineers, 
is preparing for publication, Sparish Ame- 
rica, or an Account of the Dominions of 
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Spain in the Western Hemisphere, illus- 
trated by maps. ; 

Lieut. F. Hall, late military secretary to 
General Wilson, governor of Canada, has 
in the Travels in Canada and the 
United States of America, a — 

The Rev. Oliver Lodge in press, 
Lectures on the Gospel of St Matthew, in 
—— pm 

A System of Divinity, in a series - 
mons, by the late Dr Timothy Dwight of 
Connecticut, is printing in five octavo vo- 
lumes, accompanied with a Life of the Au- 
thor. 


. The Rev. Peter Roberts has in the press, 
a Manual of Prophecy, or a View of the 
Prophecies contained in the Bible, and the 
Events by which they were fulfilled. 

T. Walford, Esq. will soon publish, in 


$ ces 
Lá Grange ; a Prefatory Sketch, illustra- 
tive of the condition of the Highlands prior 


been made known. The Work is expected 
to be out in the course of next month ; and 
it will be accompanied with an excellent 
Likeness, from only Original Painting 
extant, of Rob Roy. 

We understand that the ** New Tales of 
my Landlord," 4 vols 12mo, will be pub- 
lished next month. 

Historical Account of Discoveries in the 
Seas and Countries round the North Pole, 


illustrated maps ; H Murray, 
F.R.S.E. author ofa an —2 Account 
Africa, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A General View of the Structure, Func- 
tions, n — iod — with 
plates ustrations, in a i- 
cular manner to facilitate the Study of Bri- 
tish Zoology; by John Fleming, D. D. 
F.R.S.E. M.W.S. &c. 2 vols 8vo. 

Account of the Hebrides, or Western Is- 
lands of Scotland, particularly with regard to 
Geology ; together with Observations on their 
Scenery, Antiquities, and Agriculture; by 
J. Macculloch, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols 8vo, 
with a volume of illustrative engravings in 
4to. | 
Elements of Geology, with illustrative 
plates; by Robert Jameson, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Manual of Mineralogy ; by Robert Jame- 
son, Regius Professor of Natural History, 
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Lecturer on Mineralogy, and Keeper of the 
sige p EE University of Edinburgh, 1 
vol. 12mo. 


A Treatise on the Covenant of Grace ; by 
John Colquheun, D. D. Minister of the 


oe 
Angler’s Vade Mecum ; containing 
a Descriptive Account of the Water Flies, 
their Seasons, and the kind of Weather that 
impels them most on the Water; the whole 
represented in 12 coloured : to which 
is added, a Description of the different Baits 
used in Angling, and where found ; by W. 
toy eee cui eel ill be publish 
n the E w ish. 
ed in 3 vo gaint Patrick: a Natianal Tale 


the Societies of Antiquaries, and of the Lin- 
"Tn ihe pres, and speelily will 
press, y be 
lished, in 3 vols 8vo, with maps, a Salad 
cal and Historical Account of the United 
States of America, from the period of the 
—— —— day, on a 
new plan; by W. D. Warden, formerly 
ar itg e United jer gl edges 
n reas, and speedily will be 
ny cp 
ury 3 ursy, a - 
re from the Institution of the Court in 
» to ittings at Edin endi 
in March 1818. ^ Mc MR 


Whole length Portait of H Macken- 
zie, Esq. F.R.S.E. author of the Man of 
Feeling, &c. The Public are 
informed, that it is proposed to ish a 


des, and esteemed a 
Mackenzie's friends. The Portrait be 
engraved in the line manner, about the size 
of 16 inches by 11, by that able artist, Mr 
Richard Rhodes of London; and ss the 
Picture will be delivered immediately into 
may depend upon work as 
ly executed as the — and — 
such an undertaking demands. 
——— Professor Mearns w Aberdeen, 
in the press, an Essay on the Principles 
of Christian Evidence ; coatsining Strictures 
on Dr Chalmers’ Evidences of Revelation. 
Professor Dunbar is in - 
ing an additional volume to Dalzel's Col- 
lectanea Majora, to contain the following 
Extracts, with Notes, selected and original, 
chiefly explanatory of the Text; Ist, Æs- 
chinis Oratio adv. Ctesiphontem ; 2d, De- 
mosthenis Or. pro Corona ; Sd, Thucydidis 


Hist lib. vii—lst, JEschyli Prometheus 


Vinctus et Septem adv. Thebas; 2d, So- 
phoclis Philoctetes ; 3d, Euripidis Alcestis ; 
4th, Euripidis Cyclops; 5th, Aristophanis 
Plutus et Nubes, 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 

An Essay on Agriculture, containing an 
introduction, in which the science ef Agri- 
calture is out, by a careful attention 
to the works of uci aleo the means of 
rendering Barren Soi i uc- 
tive; to which is added a Memoir, drawn 

at the express desire of his Imperial 
Highness the Archduke John of — 
on - Nature and Nutritive Qualities of 
Fiorm Grass, &c. ; by W. Richardson, D.D. 

A Treatise on Soils and Manures, as 
founded on actual experience, and as com- 
bined with the leading principles of Agri- 
culture ; in which the Theory and Doctrines 
ef Sir H. Davy, and other taral 

are rendered familiar to the expe- 
rienced Fammer. 5s. , 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, 

j of Landaff, written by himself at 
different intervals, and revised in 1814; 
published by his son, Richard Watson, 
LL.B. Prebendary of Landaff and Wells; 
2 vols 8vo, with portrait. £1, 6s. 

A Critical Examination of the — 
Landaff’s Posthumous Volume, enti 
** Anecdotes of his Life.” Svo. 3s. 

Annual Obituary, Vol. II. 1818. 15e. 

Memoires et C dence de Madame 
d'Epinay, od elle donne des détails eur aes 
liaisons avec Duclos, J. J. Rousseau, Grimm, 
Diderot, le Baron d'Holbach, Saint Lam- 
bert, Madame d’Houdetot, et autres person- 
nages célèbres du dix-huitiéme siècle, 3 vols 
Svo. 3le Gd. 

— of John Duke of Marlborough; 
w. Original Correspondence, collected 
from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic sources; by William Coxe, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts, 
and Rector of Bemerton. : I. 4to, 
illustrated by portraits, maps, military 
plass. £3, 3a. 
BOTANY. 


. Prodromus of the Plants cultivated in the 

Southampton Botanic Gardens ; by William 

Bridgewater Page, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— 

Tables of Com , exhi- 
the Dates of the Pri Events 
took place from the Flood to the 

Fall ofthe Ringe; designed to ge Young 
Persons correct tion respecting the 
Progress of Human Society. 10s. 6d. 

The Classical Journal, No 3S, containing 

e o 33, 
a variety of classical, biblical, and oriental 
p peces res — 

A nest edition e Greek Beptuagint, 
with the Apocyphe, from the Oxford edi- 
tion of Boe. £1, Se. 

Vor. III. 


A neat edition of Horace, with English 
Notes to the Odes, critical and explanatory, 
l&mo. &s. 6d. 

Cicero de Amicitia et Senectute, from the 
text of Ernesti, with all his notes, and cita- 
tions from his Index Latin. Ciceron. ; and 
much pcr? matter, critical and 
raph by C. H. Barker, Trin. Coll. Camb. 


DIVINITY. 

Church of Englandism and its Catechism 
Examined ; preceded by Strictures on the 
Exclusionary System, as pursued in the 
National 's Schools ; by Jeremy 
Bentham, Esq. £1. 

A Letter on certain Errors of the Anti- 


nomian kind, which have lately up 
in the Westof England, and — 


an alarming Progress out the King- 
dom ; by the Rev. John Simons. 4e. 
Part I. of à Com of the Holy 


Scriptures, for the use of Families ; dedi- 
cuc, b by permission, to the Hon. and Right 
Rev. the Lord of Durham ; bye 
Layman an of the Church of England, Ato. Be. 

The First Part contains the Penta- 
teuch: the whole will be comprised in 
— or eight Parts, and continued month- 
y. 

Familiar Sermons on several of the Doc- 
tzines and Duties of the Christian Religion; 
dedicated, by to his Grace the 
Archbishop of York ; by the Bev. William 
Barrow, LL.D. F.S.A. Prebendary of the 
Collegiate Church of Southwell, Vicar of 


E Sermons for 1799, 2 vols Svo. 
l, ls 

On the Nature, . and Conse. 
quences of Schism, with immediate Refer- 
ener to the present Bate of Religious Afüir 


Religious — 
and to promote the Unity of Religion in the 
Bond of Peace; humbly, but earnestly, 
recommended to the serious Attention of 
— — t, the 
Most Reverend the signum Oe gr vn 
Reverend the Bishops, the the 
Clergy, and all Lay Persons, who are able * 
and y to consider the 
important Subject ; by Samuel Wix, A.M. 
F.R.S. F.S.A. Vicar of St Bartholomew 
the Less, London, 8vo. 3s. 

The Polemical Contest betwixt the Ht. 
Bev. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln, and the 
Rev. Thomas Scott. — 56. 

DRAMA. 

Bellamira, or the Fall of Tunis, a\tre- 

| 2F 
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gedy, in five acts, as performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre; by Richard Sheil, Esq. 
Svo. 3s. 


The Rich Jew of Malta, a tragedy ; by 
Marlow: edited by Oxberry. Is. 

Love and Laudanum, or the Sleeping 
Draught; a farce, in two acts. 2s. 

Rob Roy Macgregor, or Auld 
Syne; an opera, in three acts; by J. Po- 
cock, 8vo. Ss. 

EDUCATION. 
- A Visit to the Bazaar, illustrated with 32 
engravings, exhibiting the different trades 
carried on there, with explanations, 12mo. 
3e. 

Scenes in Europe, illustrated by 84 en- 
gravings; by the Rev. I. Taylor, 12mo. 4e. 
FINE ARTS. 

Annals of the Fine Arts, No 8. s. 

New Churches — par 
to the Opportunities they e En- 
— of Painting; by B. R. Hay- 
don, 8vo. ls. 6d. 

A Critical Description and Analytical 
Review of Death on the Pale Horse, 
painted by Ben. West; by William Carey. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An Introduction to Geography, on the 
easy, natural, and self-evident principle of 
describing the maps in writing; by which 
the irksome labour, and unnecessary waste 
of time usually employed in the — 
of this science, are avoided ; by F. Francis. 


Geographical Questions and Exercises, 
blended with Historical and Biographical 
Information ; by Richard Chambers, author 
of an Introduction to Arithmetic. 2s. 

LAW. 

Considerations on the Origin, 
and Present State of the English 
Laws, with reference to their existing De- 


fects ; humbly submitted to the Select. 


Committee of the House of Commons, ap- 
pointed to consider of the Bankrupt Laws, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Digest of the Law and Practice of Bank- 
ruptcy ; by George Roos, Esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister at Law, and Commissioner 
of Svo. 12s. 

Cases in Bankruptcy, in 1817, in the High 
Court of Chancery ; by I. W. Buck, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. VoL I. Part I. 8vo. 6s. 

MEDICINE. 

Modern Maladies and the Present State 
of Medicine: the Anniv Oration de- 
livered March 9, 1818, before the Medical 
Society of — ; by D. Uwins, M.D. 2s. 

Results of an Investigation respecting 
Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, in- 
cluding Researches in the Levant; by Dr 
Maclean. | 

Observations on Gangrænosa, 
or the History and Cure of the Disease, and 
an Inv 
ease, as it 1s found in the Writings of various 
Ancient and Modern Authors; by W. 
Home Blackadder, 8vo. 6s. 

An Introductory Lecture delivered at the 
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Royal Dispensary for the Diseases of the 
Ear, to a Course on the Anatomy, Physio- 
logy, and Diseases of that Organ ; by John 
H. Curtis, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

A Letter to the Commissioners for Trans- 
ports and Sick and Wounded Seamen, on 
the non-contagious nature of Yellow Fever; 
containing Hirits to Officers for the Preven- 
tion of this Disease among Seamenj by 
James Veitch, M. D. 8vo. 7s. 

Surgical Observations ; being a Quarterly 


Report of Cases in ; by Charles 
; Surgeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 


Part I. Vol. II. illustrated by plates, 8vo. 
66. 

An Essay on the Symptoms, Causes, and 
Treatment YF Inversio Uteri, with a History 
of the successful Extirpation of that 
during the Chronic Stage of the Disease ; 
by W. Newnham, Surgeon, Farnham, 
8vo. 5e. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The British Review, No XXII. 8vo. 6s. 

The Literary Character, illustrated by the 
History of Men ef Genius, drawn from 
their own Feelings and Confessions; by the 
Author of Curiosities of Literature, Svo. 
9s. 6d. 

Origin of the Pindaries, preceded by His- 
torical Notices on the Rise of the dicen 
Mahratta States; by an Officer in the Ser- 
vice of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, Svo. 7s. 6d. 

A Journal of a Visit to South Africa, in 
the Years 1815 and 1816, with some Ac- 
count of the Missionary Settlements of the 
United Brethren near tbe Cape of Good 
Hope; by the Rev. C. J. Latrobe; in one 
handsome 4to volume, embellished with 
sixteen engravings (twelve of them beauti- 
fully coloured), and a large map. £2, 2s. 

Porte-feuille Francais, ou Melange, anec- 
dotique, dramatique, et litteraire; by L. 
Lemonin. Nol. 3s. 6d. 

No I. of the New Bon Ton Magazine, 
or Telescope of the Times. 1s. 6d. 

No I. Studies of Flowers from Nature; 
by Miss Smith. 10s. 6d. 

Pamphleteer, No 22. 

Historical Illustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold; by John Heb. 
house, Esq. 8vo. 14e. 

La Prima Musa Clio, or the Divine Tra- 
Mosi ; —— a Series of Midna 5 ob. 
tained in the of M 1 $ 

— ER de V 
diere, by Baldwin, 8vo. £1, Is. 

A Corn Table; showing, at one view, the 
several rtionate Values, at any jə 
cal given Rate, of a Stone, a Liverpool Pay- 
able Bushel, and a Quarter, of any kind of 
Grain, and of every variety of Weight, from 
32 to 63 lb. per Bushel, inclusive. To which 
are added, a comparative view of the Eng- 
lish, Scotch, French Standard Mer- 
sures; and a Table shewing the exact pro- 
porun which the various Scotch Local ' 

easures bear to the Winchester Quarter ; 
by Charles Scott. 3s, 6d, 
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English, 3 vols Svo. £1, 16s. 
ish, 3 vo. £1, 
The Annual Register, or a View of the 
Hi , Polities, and Literature, for the 
Year 1817, 8vo. 16s. . 
Felix Alvarez, or Manners in Spain; ~ 
containing descriptive Accounts of the prin- 
cipal Events of the late Peninsular War, 
So] attiene One uiae o. tie 
Spanish Charscter, in 1 oetry, 
ig and from the Spanish ; by Alex- 
R. C. Dallas, S vols 12mo. 18e. 
Lectures on the English Poets, delivered 
at the Surry Institution; by William Haz- 


litt, 8vo. 108. 6d. 
haracters "s Plays; by 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


to the Literary Anecdotes; by John Ni- 
chols, F.S.A. Vol III. embellished with 
ten its, 8vo. £1, Ts. 
ys on 's Dramatic Cha- 
racters, with an Illustration of Shakspeare’s 
tation of National Characters ; by 
iam Richardson, M.A. F.R.S.E. Pro- 
fessor of Humanity in the University of 
Glasgow ; sixth edition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London, Part VII. (being the last) of 


Vol. II. with two engravings. 
15e. 6d. 
The Y Travellers, or a Visit to Ox- 


ford ; by a Lady, 12mo. 3e. 6d. 

Part II. of the Encyclopedia Metropoli- 
tana, 4to. 21s. 

NOVELS. 

The Parish Priest in Ireland, 2 vols 
12mo. 10s. 

Edgar, a National Tale; by Miss Apple- 
ton, S vols. £1, ls. 
£ Dunethvin, or the Visit to Paris, 4 vols. 

l, 2s. 

Tales of my Landlady ; edited by Peter 
Puzzlebrain, Assistant to the Schoolmaster 
of ,3v* 

POETRY. 

The Fourth and Last Canto of Childe 
Harold, with other Poems and Notes; by 
Lord Byron, 8vo. 12s. 

The Friends, a Poem, in Four Books; 
by the Rev. Fran. H A. M. Vicar 
of Bakewell, Derbyshire, 8vo. 7s. 

Britain, or Fragments of Poetical Aberra- 
tion ; Mrs M*Mullan, 8vo. 7s. 

"The Family in Paris, in a Series 
of Letters PhiL Fudge, Esq. Miss 
Biddy Fudge, Mr Bob Fudge, &c. ; edited 


by Brown, the Y » Author of 
the Two-penny Post Bag, Svo. 7s. Gd. 
Endymion, a Poetic Romance ; by John. 


Keats, 8vo. 9s. 
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Poems, Latin, » and 3 to 
which are added, an Hi and 


istorical Inqui 
Essay upon the Administration of Govern- 
ment in during the King’s Mi- 
nority ; by Nicholas Hardinge, Esq. M. A. 
Fel. of K. Col. Cam. &c. Collected and : 


revised by Hardinge, M. A. F.R.S. 
& F.S.A. nielli with a beautiful 


rtrait of the author, engraved by Meyer, 
* an original painting by Ramsay, 8vo. 


— volume only 250 copies are 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. | 

Substance of a Speech delivered by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, on Monday 
the 16th of March 1818, on proposing.a 
Grant ef One Million for providing addi- 
tional Places of Public Worship in Eng- 
land. 1s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Policy or Impo- 
licy of the further-Continuance of the Bank 
Restriction Act ; by Henry James. 3s. 

The Political State of the British Empire, 
containing a General View of the Domestic 
and Foreign Possessions of the Crown ; the 
Laws, Commerce, Revenues, Offices, and 
other Establishments, Military as well as 
Civil; by John Adolphus, Esq. Barrister at 
Law, 4 vols 8vo. £3. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 
— of the Island of Staffa, ina 
ies iews, accompanied by a Topo- 
ical and — —— : by 
Daniell, A.R.A. imp. 4to. £2. 

The Picture of London for 1818 ; being 
9 full and faithful Description of London 
and its Curiosities, and of the environs 
within twenty miles, for the use of stran- 
gers ; illustrated with extensive lists of 
streets, churches, public offices, hackney- 
coach fares, &c. &c. The whole corrected 
— 1, 1818. d^ editions, the one 
wi O engravings of views and maps, 
9s. bound in green, and the other with a 
er d London and of the environs, 65. in 

Part I. (dedicated, by permission, to his 
Grace the Duke of Detonshire) of Peak 
Scenery, being the first of a series of Excur- 
sions in Derbyshire; by E. Rhodes. Demy 
Mo, £1, de. ; royal 4to, £1, 14e. ; imperial 
&o, with India proof plates, £3. j 

La Scava, or some Account of an Exca- 
vation of a Roman Town, on the Hil of 
Chatele in Champagne, between St Dizier 
and Joinville, discovered in the Year 1772; 
to which is added, a Journey to the Sim- 

n, by Lausanne, and to Mont Blanc, 

h Geneva ; by the Author of Letters 
from Paris in 1791-2, the Praise of Paris 
in 1802, 4 Slight Sketch in 1814, and Two 
Tours in 1817, 8vo. Gs. 

The Traveller's Guide down the Rhine, 
exhibiting the Course of that River from 
Schaffhausen to Holland, and describing 
the Moselle from Coblentz to Treves; with 
an Account of the Cities, Towns, Vi 
Prospects, &c, in their Vicinity, and of the 
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Places where there are 


te 
A. Schreiber, Hi 
Duke of Baden, 18mo. 8s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
The Travels of Mareo Polo, a Venetian, 


in the Thirteenth i a 
tio, by that carly Travelie, of A 


with notes, hy W. Marsden, Esq. 
with a map, 4to. £2:12:6; fine, £4, 4e. 

Observations on Greenland, the Adjacent 
Seas, and the Northwest Passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, made in a V to Davis' 
Strait, during the Summer of 1817 ; illus- 
rated and embellished by charts, and nu- 
merous other plates, from drawings executed 


by the Author, from continual ebservations ; 
by Bernard O'Reilly, Baq. 40. £2, 2s. 
— —A— 
EDINBURGH. 
An Account of the Life and Writings of 
John Erskine, D.D. late one of the Íg- 


ters of Edinburgh, with a Portrait, an Ap- 
dix, and Notes ; by Sir Henry Moncrieff 
ellwood, Bart. D.D. 8vo. 14s. 

The Brownie of Bodsbeck, and — 
Tales (in prose); by James Hogg, author 
of ^a Queen's Wake, &c. &c. 2 le 12mo. 
1 

Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and 
Effect ; Thomas Brown, M.D. F.R.S. 
Edin 1 Pig dies P Moral Philo- 

in versi Edinburgh. 
T edition, 8vo. T 

*," In this edition, the Original Essay 
is so much enlarged and altered, as to con- 
etitute almost a new work. 

Iceland ; or the Journal of a Residence 
in that Island, during the years 1814 and 
1815; containing Observations on the Na- 
tural Phenomena, History, Literature, and 
Antiquities of the Island, and the Religion, 
Character, Manners and Customs of its In- 


dicha ———— Iceland to the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, by the transla- 
tor of ‘* Paradise Lost," into Icelandic 
Verse; and, Sd, An Inquiry into the Ori- 

. i i a 


gin, Nature, and Ch 
Features of Icelandic Poetry, with specimens 


of the different kinds; by Ebenezer Hen- 

dereon, Doctor in Philosophy, Member of 

the Royal Society of Gottenburgh, &e. 
Lectures, with Practical Observations 
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Comments ciate Fourth Chace 
wi e of thes 

Revelation, sad continued to the of the 


postacy ; Robest 
Minister of the T LAM ° 
Form of Precess the Court of Ses- 


sion, aad the Commission ef Teinds; by 
—— Ivory, Esq. Advoeate. Vol. Il. Svo. 
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ient plan its suppression ; 
Robert Graham, M.D. Regius —— 


Botany in the Universi w, Pre- 
— — h and Sur- 
one of ysicians to the Royal 
Fofirmary, Sva. 3s. í 
The Standard Measurer ; con New 


pleted in 6 vols 4to, and illustrated by 180 
plates; by James Millar, M.D. editer of 
the 4th and 5th editions of the Eneycleps- 
dia Britannica, with the assistance of the 
principal contributors to that work. 96. 
Travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungary, with some Acceunt of Vienna 
during the Congress, illustrated by 22 en- 
ravings and vignettes beautifully executed ; 
by Richard Bright, M.D. 4to. £4, 4e. bds. 
The Edin Review, or Critical Jour. 
nal, No LVIII. 8vo. 6s. . 
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April 1.—Mr J. Sheet of Staffordshire, who 
a coy easly, was said to be the only re- 


ing soldier of those em under 
Wolfe at the siege of Quebec. But 
there is at present living in the burgh of 


and energy. wW 
Although employed in the field of Quebec, 
he properly belonged to some of the ships 


of war, and, owing to that circumstance, it 
seems he never any pension from Go- 
vernment. 

On Tuesday, the 17th March, William 
Napier Milliken, Esq. of Milhken, was 
served heir male of Archibald, third 
Lord Napier of Merchieston, Bart. of Nova 
Scotia, great grandson of the inventor of 
logarithms. 

On Tuesday, in ence of ta- 


was attacked by thres fellows about a mile 
beyond Toll-croes, near G. 


villains did not take his 
As Mr Walter , jun. a 
able merchant in New Castletown, . 


burghshire, was ing from Bellingham 
mE e 18th ult. be un- 
fortunately lost his life near Falstone, in at- 
— to ford the river Tyne, which was 

swollen by the melting of snow near its 
source. Strict search has been made for the 
body, but hitherto without success. Mr 
Armstrong has left a widow and two ehild- 


this year has been much later than ordinary 
K may be satisfactory to know, from the fol- 
lowing statement, that the earlinesss or late- 


Seed-time commenced on commenced for 
Ciydeat Camwath, at the samo fami ae Got 
the following dates, for — oe 
21 years i— 

1796, March 1st, September 12th 

1797, Fe 27th, September 16th. 

1798, March 29th, August 16th. 

1799, March 13th, September 26th. 

1800, March 21st, September 1st. 

1801, March 9th, August 24th, 

1802, March 17th, 1 

1903, March 22d, August 31st. 

1804, March 12th, September 11th. 

1805, March 19th, September 

1806, Mareh 24th, September 6th. 

1807, March 26th, September 7th. . 

1808, March 7th, August 22d. 

3809, March 9th, September 1Sth. 

1810, March 27th, September 12th. 

1811, March 18th, September 10th. 

1812, e Sd. 

1813, March 18th, — September 4th, 

1814, March 28th, September 6th, 

1815, March 21st, September. 12th. 

1810, March 26th, September táth. 

1817, March 18th, September 22d. 


to jail on for thin dispraecful Brodie on Tuesday, 
to answer for this di outrage: 

6,— Clydesdale Road.—At a respectable 
meeting which took place at Hamilton on the 
4th instant, for the purpose of promoting 


280 
this important undertaking, the subecrip- 
tion was raised to upwards of £10,000 ; and 
such measures have been adopted as must 
ere long ensure the command of funds ade- 
to the completion of a road, which 
bids fair to be one of the most useful and 
beautiful in the united empire, while it 
promises 5 — — ions and im- 
ements of great nati importance.— 
Oen will, we are informed. forthwith 
commence, and contracts be advertised for 


making and repairing the most needful parts 
of the arse tine” 

1.—On Tuesday, Mary Hutcheson, aged 
24 years, a native of Tyron, charged with 
fraud, was committed to Glasgow Jail. The 
folly on the one hand, and the duplicity on 
the other, which are dev in this case, 


otherways. Her art 
give a description of the — of the thieves, 
— ae o eir 
vant girl, it seems, began about a year ago 
to on this woman for the 
getting her destinies unfolded. In read- 
ing the cups she told the simpleton that she 
was to receive some money, concealed in a 
corner of her master’s room ; and in order 
to show her where to look for it, she went 
to the house along with the girl, and laid 
down some money-in the place where the 
promised sum was to be got. So complete 
was the ascendency which she had over this 
young woman, that in the course of three 
— she got — sip uia nd * amount 
of £27, assuring her when the money 
ised was found it would be increased 
twenty fold. For the of so increas- 
ing, it was pretended to be deposited, the 
ceremony of doing which was not a little 
imposing. It was laid down in presence of 
the girl; and Mary, after telling her to re- 
tire, read several passages of scri and 
prayed. — Me ee 
who employed ortune-telling powers, 
of rei pounds To a blind person she 
promised to give sight, received a consider- 
able sum as the reward of her ise; and 
to a person affected with d she was 
to restore hearing. These are understood 
to be only a few of her tricks. She main- 
tains that the servant's money will be re- 
turned when the time of its rising comes. 
i itute sit- 


aclauchlan, Adam Macdonald, Alexander 
Macmillan, John Mackenzie, and Grace 
Macmillan, to be confined in Bridewell 
sixty days each, for various acts of theft 
This is another of the juvenile depre- 
dators with which this town and neighbour- 
hood has been so much infested. The old- 
est does not exceed thirteen, and the girl is 
not ten years of age, but all of them have 
been repeatedly in Bridewell for theft. 
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Maclauchlan, who seems to be the leader of 
this set of g thieves, is perfectly callous 
and Their practice was to go 
about the environs of the city to see where 
clothes were left in areas greens, and 
then come back in the evenings and carry 
them off. The things stolen were generally 
carried to the house of one Johnston, in the 
scr —— were left, but neither 
sold nor pawned, a trifling sum being given 
for each ticle, and sometimes a little bread 
and cheese. Johnston and his wife are in 
custody for this offence. 

The first anniversary of the Edinburgh 
Society of Highlanders, was celebrated on 
Thursday last, in the British Hotel, Prince’s 
Street. The meeting was numerous and re- 

The members and visitants ap- 
peared in the full Highland dress of their 
respective clans. The evening passed away 
in the utmost harmony. The laudable pur- 
poses that drew the members together as a 
society, glowed in every bosom, and broke 
forth in every sentiment ;—these purposes 
are to alive the language, dress, and 
customs of their ancestors, their funds being 

cipally devoted to benevolent objects. 


of ‘Many loyal and patriotic toasts were given, 


songs sung, in the Gaelic language, ap- 
propriate to the occasion; and the company 
u 
with 


at a late hour, singularly gratified 


feelings 

connected with ‘‘ Tir ns'm beaun, na'w 
gleaun, agus, na'n ch.” 

On Tuesday forenoon, a meeting of the 


members of the Trades House, Glasgow, 
in consequence of a requisition to the Con- 
vener, took the question of Burgh Reform 
into consideration. After considerable dis- 
cussion, it was agreed to postpone the far- 
ther consideration of the question till the 
Lord Advocate should bring forward his 
bill relating to this subject in Parliament. 
At this — Con vener exhibited an 
abstract which he had taken from the Cham- 
berlain’s books of the city’s funds, which 
appeared to be in a very flourishing and 
prosperous condition. 

Commission of the General A 
the Church of Scotland.—Thureday the 
Commission of the General Assembly, con- 
voked by a circular letter from mema 
bers, met here in the Assembly Aisle. Af- 
ter the meeting had been ed in the usual 
form, by the Rev. Dr Gibb, moderator, and 
the authority by which it was called had 
iin read, Dr e — stated 

e t necessi i 
legislative issus the — church- 
es extended to Scotland. 

Dr Nicol then read a printed of 
the speech of the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer on the subject, and from this inferred, 

t it was onl ———— 
strong case of the v estitute state of 
many parts of Scotland of religious instruc- 
tion, to obtain the concurrence of Govern. 
ment for the requisite extension of the bill 
to this part of the island. 
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Dr Irvine of Little Dunkeld, in a short 
but most i ing speech, stated, that it 
was consistent with his personal knowledge, 


that there were parishes in the Highlands 
of 60 miles long by 40 broad, with only one 
place of worship, and that he had met with 

of 60 and 70 years of age, who had 
enly once, in the course of their lives, 
heard a sermon. ee ee ius 
people in many places was consequently ex- 
treme. They were, therefore, the ready 
dupes of the Missionaries of any supersti- 
tious or fanatical creed with which they hap- 
pened to come in contact. That there had 
very recently arisen in the Highlands of 
Perthshire a new sect, denominated Free- 
men, who professed open hostilities to all 
existing denominations of Christians. In 
other parts the Catholics were gaining ground 
in a most i ; and the 


to that of established clergymen; and the 
want of accommodation was such, that he 
himself, when —“ in that service, 
had usually preached under a tree, or a rock, 
in a cave, or a barn. 


James Grant, Esq. writer to the signet, 
mentioned sume striking instances of the 


committee to draw up a 
case to be transmitted to Govern- 
and to take into consideration what 
be the best means for supplying the 
ciency of churches. 


H 


E, 
if 
i 
m 
E: 
E 
i 
: 


i 
li 


mere erection of churches 
but that new parishes should 
be formed, and proper provision made for 

Dr Inglis read a memorial, pointing out, 
in a very forcible manner, the extreme im- 
portance of increasing the number of church- 
es in Scotland, particularly in the Highlands 
and manufacturing districts. He mentioned, 
instances of the dispropor- 


with only one established church. 
It was at last agreed, that a committee 
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should be inted to draw up a memori- 
al, to be submi * 
the commission, of which committee Dr 
Inglis was to be a member, and his sketch 
to be adopted as the basie of the memorial 
to government. 
— — Dumfries dey 

was coming to D ies on busi- 
seus, lo wan citackad by ires aput i 
Irishmen, ‘who knocked him down, 

him a considerable way into a wood 
near Closeburn, where, after striking and 
kicking him in a barbarous manner, they 
searched his pockets in the expectation of 
finding a sum of which he was goi 
to pay away in Dumfries; but were disap- 

ted, as he had it concealed in a private 

pocket next to his shirt. It is the 
villains were alarmed by the noise of some 
wi die dob ei ——— 
ey ran off abruptly, ivi mer- 
re dai, Uppal: in Heel yo 
insensible for a considerable of time, 
and it was with much difficulty that he could 
find his way out of the wood. 
A man, charged with murder, has been 
d to riae — n jail. ee follow- 
ing are said to e particulars of the case : 
—-That ga Friday, —— called Bor- 
rowman, having approach t in the 
muir of Dumbarton where — were 


manner of the American Indians. He sur- 
vived only 24 hours. Two men, who are 


not gf cereis ei erga ep i- 
ca The deceased has left —— 


just com- 
mencing. In the higher districts, the ground 
has ode oed wth snow for the ter 
of the month, and spring ing is 
in arrears. It may be stated as some- 
thing new in the annals of > 
that ground could not be ed, for 
snow, s0 late as the 28th of March, within 
a mile of the Carse of Gowrie. An unbroken 
— — — ian Hills 
throughout the month, 
destructive to the hode of the Highland 
shepherd, whose flocks must be perishi 
for want of food at the app of the 
lambing season. 
13.—Scotch Burghs.—In the House of 
Commons, on Friday, the — — 
rose for the purpose of moving for leave to 
bing in Bl to ga — 
Scotch B Hitherto the magi- 
MM o these. bogia hid given in their 
accounts to the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, without any check on their proceed- 
ings ; he should therefore propose, that these 
accounts should be uced to the bur- 


itted to the consideration of - 


goed 

d revenue of the zoyal burghs, and e 
welling har expentizure id 
Lord SS ADDIT of the Bill, 
ALLE odo E 
but it had been perseveringly and in- 


arena rises — 
ao absolutely Objections to the 
econemist, as thet of saving barks. 
The very purest charities offer 
a bonus, more or less, to i and 
to a certain that of - 


ence, which becomes no seder ef the people 


H 


i 
ju 
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hd Street, Edinburgh, during Divine 


Service, was entered by a pereon of decent 


Into this new 


carried 
door, in the High Street, 
-barrow, begging, he ar- 


f 
Eee 


ina 


18.— Circuit Court, Stirling.— This day 
the Circuit Court of Justiciary was 
here by the Right Hon. Lord Pitmilly. 
portioner 


wounded; did languish until the morming 
ef the 10th day of tee said month of Manat 
when she expired. 
— sags i ny Rao The 
aving quarrelled with Margaret 
Malos, hissertant, for havi allowed 
ene of his children to go to a -8chogl 
ball against his express orders, in heat 


argaret 
appeared from the evidence) which he threw 
from him as a foolish à Tage, 
re they struck ne un of p^ little 
youre daughter, ight years 
and fractured her skull * 
Mr Maconochie, Advocate-Depute, charg- 
ed the Jury very ably on the part of the 


ra — 
ence, "uisa Fak pannel guilty 


Lord Pitmilly, after a suitable admoni- 
tien, sentenced the to six months 


PISA new fever hospital has Been esta- 


ata expense, as the ital 
could not admit all the patients who i 


hospital 
patients have also been admitted. : 
Upon Sunday forenoon, while the family 
were at church, a house in the Gallowgate, 
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Kittle above Claythorn Street, was broken 
into, by f ing through the lath roof of 
the adjoining » and descending by a 


hatchway into the house, where the villains 
(su to be boys, from the size of the 
—— which they entered,) broke open a 
chest of drawers, and took therefrom two 
twenty shilling notes and about one pound 
i amongst the silver were three 
illings’; also, a box contain- 
tings, one set with hair and 
with mock diamonds; — 
brooch, and a quantity of confections 
i i the thieves 


tant case, which involves a great part 


Í of the late Duke 
cpm sack de 
£1,200,000, is again b t under the re- 
view of the House of by the appeal 
of the Duke of Buccleugh the Judg- 
ment of the Court of on, CO g 

ted on the Queensberry es- 


ppellant was - 
ed by the Lord ipe e da "Er 
Solicitor-General (Sir W. Giffard). 

as counsel for the 
e Duke of Queensberry’s 
will, made a most able xod eloquent speach s 
and next day Mr Cranstoun, one of the 
most eminent counsel of the Edinburgh 
Bar, spoke on the same side. The House 
was more than usually crowded with the 
ong robe from Westmin- 


that di 
decision of this case is most anxiepsly look- 
for by the legatees of the late Duke. It 
now been nearly twelve years in de- 


pendance. 

Last Friday afternoon, a man was observ- 
ed lying at the side of the Dundee road, a 
little to the westward of Arbroath. On 

ing him, it was found that he was in 


again placed in ꝓ state of convalescence, and 
is likely soon ib iecore. The account which 


French army under Bonsparte; had been 

recommended to a situation in Glasgow, of 

which he had been disappointed; had pro- 

eecded from Glasgow to Aberdeen in quest 
Vor. III. 
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of — but had not been success- 
ful ; is now on his return to Edin- 
burgh. The respectability of his nal 
a et anne insu his 
ings are affected by the contemplation of 
his re t condition, leave little room to 
doubt the truth of his statement. 
21.—Dumfries.—At the Circuit Court on 
Friday last, a boy, or rather a child, of the 
name of John Wilson, was indicted for 


stealing a et-book containing £7 in 
notes and in silver, from the shop of 
Jonah Nicholson, grocer, Hi Street, so 


far back as October 1817. is, in fact, 
appeared to be the youn prisoner we 
ever recollect to have seen in a court of jus- 
tice, and when he took his place at the bar, 
surprise and pity were pictured in the coun- 
tenance of every beholder. At first he 
seemed quite com » but he had no 
sooner looked round on the formidable array 
of the bench and the bar, than he hung 


ie is — Foor of tie necessity of a 
example on of parents, and 
evinces how readily we mes children 
mimic the vices of their elders. It ap 
that the whole £7, 4& was spent in the 
course of a few days, in taverns, or rather, 
as the Lord Justice Clerk justly termed 
them, low tippling houses, by this boy, and 
a few of his companions who were in the 
secret, and with whom he had shared the 
booty. His lordship here commented, with 
becoming zeal, on the d ed character of 
those publicans, who open their doars 
to such juvenile customers, and exchange 
their poison for money, which, they must 
have been well aware, had been either pil- 
tained by 
means still more crimin 

John Lissens, who had formerly been in 
the army and navy, was next brought to the 
bar, accused of robbing ‘Thomas Rule, can- 
diemaker.—He pleaded Not Guilty. 

Thomas Rule, sworn—is a tallow chand- 
ler, and resides near Inchbonny, near Jed- 
b : left home in August last in quest of 

: went to New and » and 

was unsuccessful : returned to Knarsburgh 
and Carlisle, in which last place he was em- ` 
ployed by Joseph Monkhead for one week, 
and received 18s. of wages: ing to 
Scotland, he arrived at Longtown on the 
13th September, where he got a pint of 
beer: proceeded on the road to olm, 
and met with the pannel at the bridge on 
the Langholm side of the town: pann 
from the end of the bridge, where he wan 


sitting, and asked witness what'road he was ~. 


2G 
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going, and how far: witness told him he 
was going to Langholm, and pannel said he 
was going that way too. They went on to- 
gether about nine miles, when pannel took 
a knife out of his pocket, like a butcher's 
knife : pannel asked if that would let out a 
man’s blood ; witness replied, he thought it 
would: pannel, who was then at his left 
hand, turned round, and desired him to de- 
liver up his watch and money, as that was 
what he came for; witness gave him the 
watch out of his own hand: pannel asked 
if he had any money, and requested him to 
deliver it up likewise immediately, at the 
same time lifting his stick above his head 
in a threatening attitude, and holding the 
knife in his left hand : on this witness gave 
him a 8s. and Is. 6d. piece: pannel was 
Not satisfied, and asked him if he had any 
more: on his answering that he had not, 
pannel put his hand into witness's waistcoat 
pocket, and took out another shilling, and a 
penknife with two blades : all those articles 
were taken from him by force, in conse- 
quence of threats: pannel asked what there 
was in his pr goo eine ee f shirt 
and a pair of inge: pannel took it in 
his land, nd after — — it: 
on goi air sarap , and damn- 
ine in. said if he had not been a canny 
young man he would have murdered him. 

annel then went over a wall into a bank 
of wood, and when there, asked him if ever 
he had seen bold Johnston the highwayman 
before ? Witness made no HD ; on which 
he the question, told him to 
make the best of his way to Langholm, for 
there were other nine of them in the ee 
bourhood, and if they came up to him they 
would perhaps take his lif i 


the — and told them the circum- 
stance which had just happened ; on which 
about fourteen persons immediately 
in the direction he had pointed out: John 
M‘Intosh and Andrew Murray were two of 
them: he accompanied them, and passed 
the house of Mr Armstrong of Brocketlees, 
who was told what had bappened, and also 
followed in pursuit on borseback: Mr Arm- 
strong outstripped the rest: when witness 
came up to the pannel, Mr Armstrong and 
& great crowd were surrounding him: wit- 
ness pointed out the pannel as the robber, 
and M'Intosh seizi im, ordered him to 
give up the urticles he had taken ; where. 
upon the penne gave up the watch and 
knife, and és. : there was no Ss. piece among 
the money returned, but he is sure the 
watch = xum — the Es that the 
pannel too im ; al 

the road a short way, tn castedy of John 
M'Intosh : pannel being asked what he 
_ had done with the large knife, said, he had 
thrown it away: the stick had been tak 
from him before witness came up, and was 
in possession of one of the crowd: some 


persons began to feel pannel’s pockets in 
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the outside for the knife, and ssid, it is 
here: he thinks pannel took it eut of his 
pocket himself, and delivered it to M*In- 
tosh : proceeded towards Langholm, pannel 
being in custody of John M'Intosh and 
Andrew Murray: at Langholm pannel was 
taken to the office of Messrs Scott and Hen- 
derson, writers. (The recovered articles 
were then identified.) 

Andrew Murray, tenant in Nittyholm, 
and John M‘Intosh, labourer at Hollows 
Constable, and Robert » tenant 
in Brocketlees, all in the parish of Cannoby, 
were next examined, who corroborated the 
statement of Thomas Rule in all parti- 
culars. Ita that the constables had 
been very active and zealous in the per- 
formance of their duty, and that Mr Arm- 
strong had shown a determination and cour- 
age which did him the highest credit: they 
severally received the commendation of the 
court. The jury, without leaving the box, 
returned a viva voce verdict, all in one voice 
finding the libel proven. the 
Lord Justice Cletk pr ced sentence of 
death against the prisoner i a very impres- 
sive manner.—He is to be on 
Wednesday the Sd June next. 

During the whole of the trial, Lissens 
Less — — manner, and 

ied to intimidate, by stari 
the vios full in the face, and muttering 
imprecations against them. The persóns 
he had to deal with in the present instance 
were too steady to be practised upon by 
such arts; but we can easily conceive wit- 
nesses whom his conduct t have over- 
awed and embarrassed ; for the natural ex- 


capable of even greater crimes 
than that ee ee a 
e person robbed was brought to the š 
Lissens whispered, loud enough to be heard, 
** You may take the body, but, d—n you, 
you cannot take the soul 1" and we under- 
stand he afterwards paid a similar compli- 
ment to the j After his sentence was 
pronounced to a little, and, 
in a tremulous and inarticulate voice, af- 


" tempted to crave the mercy of the court, in 


consideration of his all services as a 
soldier. Thomas Rule, the young man 
who was robbed, a much more sf- 


fected than the prisoner at the bar ; and as 
the sentence of death was » Un- 
‘able longer to restrain his feelings, he burst 
into tears in the open court. 
Proceedings of the Committee on the Pro- 
National Monument for Scotland ; 
the Earl of Moray in the Chair.—The con- 
vener having stated to the committee the 
former ings which had taken place 
on this subject, the following resolution was 
thereupon moved by the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Wemyss and March, and second- 
ed by Lord Gray, viz :—'* The committee 


having remmed consideration of the pro- 
— of the Hi d Society on the 9th 
January and 17th June 1816, relative to 
a National Monument for Scotlan 


» are of opinion, that such a tribute 
oad be moet zratifring ta the feelings of all 
ranks in this part of the united empire; and 
that a monumental church of ornamental 

i would be a most appropriate and 
useful testimonial of national gratitude, and 
would furnish an hallowed place of record 
for mscribing, on some durable material, 
the names oF head Seottish heroes, who by 
their signal exertions, upheld the martial 
fame of their ancestors.” 

This resolution having been unanimously 
approved, it was then resolved to refer the 
consideration of the most means of 
—— into effect to a sub-committee of 
nob and gentlemen, who were named 


The s of the meeting were unani- 
mously voted to the Earl of Moray for his 
conduct in the chair, and to their convener, 
Mr Linning, for his zeal and exertions in 
promoting the object of the meeting. 

Bill for Contr the Expenditure, &c. 
ya 


masons' Hall, for the purpose of taking in- 
to consideration the bill lately brought into 
Parliament, by the Lord Advocate, for re- 

ing and controllmg the expenditure 
of the common good of the royal burghs 
in Scotland, when the report of the stand- 
ing committee upon that subject was read, 
end the following resolutions unanimously 


Freemasons’ Hall, 27ih April 1818.— 
At a General Meeting of Incorporation 
of the Guildry of the City of Edinburgh, 
called by repeated advertisements in the 
the refusal of the Lord 


pers, 
Dean of Guild to ply with a requisition 


In the absence of the Lord Dean of Guild, 
Mr William Phin was, on the motion of 
Mr Inglis, unanimously called to the chair. 
The bill being submitted to the considera- 


very fully and deliberately discussed, 

on the motion of Mr Arch. Anderson, se- 
conded by Mr Bowie, it was unanimously 

Resolved, Ist, That — — s ee 

stead of correcting the evi have long 

been complained of, and are now publicly 
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ize them; 
evils is 


admitted, will aggravate and 
that the only true remedy for 
one which be of a preventive nature ; 
and that, — e ical abuse, which 
consists in the Magistrates electing their 
successors, be corrected, ev a pori- 
sion in favour of the community must prove ' 
abortive. 

2dly, That the report of the committee 

therefore approved of and adopted, as 
erpremng in detail the opinion of the Guil- 


ry. 

Sdly, That petitions shall be presented to 
both Houses of Parliament, praying that 
the bill may not into a law. 

4thly, That Mr Kirkman Finlay, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and member of the dis- 
trict of burghs, be requested to nt the 

ition to the House of Commons, and that 
rd Viscount Melville be requested to pre- 
sent the petition to the House of Peers. 

Sthly, That these Resolutions be printed 
once in each of the newspapers published in 
Edinburgh. 

It was also suggested that the Resolutions 
be inserted once in the London Courier, 
Times, and Morning Chronicle, which was 

to. 


It was resolved, that the ement of 
this opposition shall be vested in the Stand- 
ing Committee, and it be recommended to 
the Committee to co-operate with any other 


' incorporations or public bodies whose senti- 


ments coincide with those of this incorpora- 


uon. 

The thanks of the meeting were, on the 
motion of Mr Inglis, unanimo voted to 
Mr Phin, for his judicious conduct in the 
chair. (Signed) Wa Pun. 

We understand that the objections of the 
Committee to the measure were chiefty 
founded on the following points: That the 
Auditors of the public accounts are to con- 
tinue to be appointed by the Magistrates, 
to whom they must report, and by whom 
their rt must be approved ; the Com- 
mittee thought that the nomination should 
be with the citizens, and the report should 
be made to the Exchequer, in which effect 
should be given to the objections that might 
be stated to them. 

That the vouchers of the accounts could 
not be seen by the citizens until after they 
had preferred a complaint to the Exchequer, 
where, when it was too late, the objection 
might be obviated by the nature of the 
voucher, but nevertheless the party com- 
plaining must pay the expenses; a risk 
which none w choose to run. 

That the accounts are proposed to be 
merely of receipt and expenditure, instead 
of charge and di » With state of reve- 
nue and of debts due to and by the common 
good, as provided by that part of the act 
1693, which is not quoted and revived. 


That the ent under which the 
borrowing of money by the Magistrates is 
authorised, is al er most highly objec- 
tionable, as izing and extending a 





~ 
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er which they consider, at present at 
east, to be doubtful; and 
That that the distinction drawn betwixt 
those citizens whose object in complaining 
must be for remedy of abuses which they 
may conceive to exist, and for the benefit of 
the common good, not for their private e- 
molument, and betwixt those Magistrates 
whom the act con — may be found 
guilty of lavishness and profusion, and im- 
pro iety and corruption, is most invidious 
highly improper; by it the former 
must in all cases inevitably pay expenses, 
and in many cases penalties, without its 


. being in the power of the Court to relieve 


them, however undoubted their bona fides 
might have been; while it is idered 
that the costs of the other, even after proof 
of the fact, ought to be paid from the com- 


mon good. 
Merchant —— 3, bein 
Ving. been held 
their com- 


of this respectable bod 
this day, to consider a — 
mittee on the above-mentioned bill, it was 
resolved, by a majority of 107 to 9, that it 
should be o opposed. .— The bonnetmakers and 
dyers have resolved to oppose the bill. 
On Sunday, the 20th instant, a vagrant 
onn Ge en UM in Tranent, much 
uented by persons of her description, 
to — her pipe, — in her arms a boy 
about threc years of age. She said ehe was 
going to Haddington, being acquainted with 


{Mey 
several persons in that place. 
a E dest oad ped md itm 
village, dS lad aren de UE o aol 
clump of trees, having previously hushed it 
asleep, — — She 
was seen, after, — 


skin. He has brown hair, wih very dak 
eyes and eye-lashes, and on the a 
good-looking dark child. From the inhu- 
manity of the act, it is wobable that she is 
not the mother of the » but has stolen 


it for the of citing “oprao n a 
nding i 


her trade of 
answer, she has on this method of 


free of the incumbrance. Very for- 


ih 
i 
B 
R, 
e 
[En 
H 
i 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 

The Lord Lieutenant of Ayrshire has appointed 
William Neill, Es}. of Barnwell, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant ori that ‘county. 

The Prince Regent has been pleased to a 
of the appointment of the Honourable Archibal id 
Douglas of Do » and Charles ( hisholme of 

olme, to be Deputy Licutcnants of the County 
of Rozburgh. 


IL ECCLESIASTICAL. 


The Rev. Mr Adam, of Paron RUE Episcopal 
Chapel, Blackfriars W nted rector of 
St Johns Christianstadt, ‘and Eoia — 
ta ol GOES the Prince R 

e 
sated the Rev. John Grierson, m * bg 
ning, to the church and parish of Dunblane, NE 
by the death of the Rev. Mr Stirling. 
The Rev. John M'Lachlan, minister of Alva 
been presented by y the Right Hon. the Lord 
Provost, Magistrates, and Council of ogra 
ster of Wemyss, vacant by the deat 
the Rev. Mr ¢ a 


The Right Hon the Een of Airly has presented 


the Rev. Geo inchouse, missionary minister 
of the Royal Clova and Glepprisen, to 
the church and 2t of Auchterhouse. 


HI. MILITARY. 
2L.G. G. ue Reid to be Cornet and Sub Lieut. 


AE vice Coleroft, 19th do. 
oyd aee to the 14th Hih Oet. 
De Lancey ditto 
COAR oR: Norris to be Lieut. Lieut. by pureh 
Smith, tet. 1 Mat. 1818 


9Dr. H. F to be Cornet vice 
Non Ido! Mar. 1938 
Henry Kuight lo be Cornet by. purchase 


19th de. 
18 Comet H. l; De Lapsene 1o be: Lisut by 
purch. vice Woodberry 
19 Assist. 8 pie Dunne, from h. 
F. to pe eint. Surg. — BP 


20 L. C. dva tu 5s Cone by gems en 


A i 
21 Lieut "del Visme to Be Capt. 
vice C ard 
Coron ——— 
ce 
— C. H. Somerset, from ape Cone, 
tobe Lieut by pure. vie Proctor, Ò F 
23 — — (3, W. Prosser to be Ca pr 
viee Cox. pt. by pu Jan. 


, ret. 

Cornet A. M. Bayard to be Lieut. by purch. 
Rich. Se eae 
1F.G. Lieut. and C Hon. O. Bridgman anto- 
dated to hee 25th Dec. 1815 
MEO A Xon Starke antedated 

to the : do. 
— Charles P. Ellis antedated 





to the do, 
James Simpson antedated 

to the 
—— Edward Clive antedated to 
e is 
2 Willam Grimsteed ante- 
dated to the da. 
B.Lord Hotham antedated 

to the 


Adjutant Wedderburn antedated to the 
Sth Jan. 1818 


1818.7] 
ZF. G. IL NR 73-37. 
John H. 8 — 
C. O. Prendergast ante- 
R. F. G. Cumberland an- 





dated to the 








53 Bree LE Co Jan Maneet to be Li. D 
€ 

Lieut. General Sir J. Murray, Bart. from 

* 3 W. L R. to be Colonel, vice, Norton, 
dead ar, 

60 Lieut. William Proctor, from 21 Dr, to be 
Lieut. vice Fleeson. on, Cape Cor 20th do. 

62 Assist. Surg. E. Hollier Dr. to be 
Assist. Surg. vice Heme, mh. p: 53 F. 55 F. 

63 


Lieutenant C. Perceval antedated to 8 
15th Aug. —X 
E. C. Colis antedated to th» 
- NEC 

D. Matheson to be t, 
T Cameron 12th Mar. 1817 
Vol. i Paul Hughes to be Ensign, vice Mathe- 
Lt. t. Black antedated to the 





lacut. Gen. ie T: Hilop, Bart: to ie Col 
Liste P Witness to be Capt OF punch. 
eut J. a) 
vice Steele, ret. Pc b Mar. 
Enigi T: Kerr to be Lieut. by putch. "e 


liams 
S$W-.I.R. Major Gen. Sir J. Kempt, G. C. B. hm 


to be Colonel, vice Sir J. Murray, 
Sist Mar. 18 8 


T e 
ce Te 
S. Hotehkin to be Cornet by — vice 


Brander 
2D.G. Lent. F. J. Graham, from h. p. to be Lieut. 
Green, exch. 
3 Rich. Martin to be Cornet by p. | UA Ami 


, Cant. p» rch. vice White ret. 26M 
= 
$ —— T, Matthews to be Capt. vy purea, 
vice H ton, ret. A 
Cornet H. botham to be Lieut. by 
purch. 


vice 
W. Battier, from 98 F. to be Cornet, 
vice Spence, exeh. let do. 
Gent. Viggo supr ren to be Cornet by 


— A do: 

11 Dr. E LH. eco, from h. p. 40 F. to 
be Lieut. vice Sandys, ex. rec. dif. do. 

15 Sir F. — Bart. to be Cornet yp 


——— prom. 
38 J. Y. Soarlett to be Cornet by purch. vice 
De La by 6th 


19 Li tgo HORNY fo Be Ly 
eut. Jo am 

vice Anderson, ret. Ape 

. S. e a 


en 
" df 


25 Lt. J. wipe, from 80 F. to be Lieut 
i vice Williams, exch. do. 


Epi TE rae T ation from h. p. Chas. 
to be Capi: SDd LE Cot: TIS aN poss 


eu Mar 
Lord J. to be Capt. and Lt. Col. 
“a Come ae — 26th do. 
3 Capt C. Talbot to be Capt. and Lt Col 
April 
Lieut. D. Murr 1o be HIC MM CAPE 
pureh. v 
_ VERRE Pp liak Mu 
» Captain W. W.H. Butler, from k. p. 6 W. I. R. 
Qe Ca vn vice W. Cordah, - d ae 
$ — R. Wallace, from h. 
Hamer, exch. roe. dit 


e 


26th 
P 
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6 F. Kaian E C. HIN, fom b. p. te be Eosiyn, 
to be Qr. Master, vic 
10 G. Chandler, from h. p. 1 Gk. L. I. 

Capt- is Pe L.I 


Surg. W. O'Donel, from h. p. New Bruns. 
, Fen. to be Surgeon, vice Pritchard, exch. 


do. 
11 Surg. W. Chermside, M. D. from North 
Cork Mil. to be Assist. Surg. vice Dix, 
who retires upon h. p. of Assist. Surg 
the Forces 1 
Lieut. B. Chamberlayne, from h. re 
Lieut. vice Gale, exch. rec. diff. 
€ W. Turnor, from h. p p. to be Capt. 
Nooth, exch. 26th Mar 
be 


Lt. Cal. Hon. J. M. Maitland to be Lt. Col. 
Maitland, 


exch. 
Ensign E. Ingram, from h. to be Rasign 
i reir C * ra 

oulson, from h. p. to a 

vice Home, ret. on h. p- i c 
— PERDER: from h. p. 
apier, exch, 
Lieut. E *. “O’Brien, from 


40 

48 d 

49 a from h. to be t. 
vice King, exch. rec. diff. E — 

51 — J, ones, from h. . 81 F. to be i 
vice Read, exch. rec. als. 

53 9 — Col. o xig frota bp. 

vice Manse 14th F 

54 ore C. . Potts, fro from Y Yok 1 Rang. * 
cux E. vice J. H. Potts Potts, exch. 2 

55 

56 


Lieut. W. Gr 
a Wwe von to be. Adj. vice Dusia, 


res. —— do. 
Surgeon H Markham, from h PS 96 E 
to be Surgeon, vice Colclough, $9 


A 
61 Lieut. H. M. Randall, from h. 2 Apri 
€3 Ensign 3 ree icon, ree di * 
t. vies 
Heyland, dead 26th Mar. 
John Lane to be Ensign, v. Higginbotham 


63 Lieut. Wm Clune, from h. p. 5 W. I. R. to 
be Lieut. vice Cosby, exc 2d April 
i Ensign o a. vice Spalding, —— re 
Vv ex 

15 — J, S , from 71 F. to be E 
vice Wood exch. . 
15 Paym. C. Cox, from h. p. Roll's Reg. to be 
. Ve , ret. h. p. 26th Mar. 
80 Lieut. litio T r. to be Lt.. 


vice M 2d Apri 

81 Capt. UE T. "Coleman, tea 98 F. enn ag 

87 Lieut. 5 S ret to bs Capt. vice Fitz pre 

— haf Desbarres, from h. “re 4 
Turner 


88 ca W, Mackie from b. to be Cl 
. a 
vce Oates s 








Macdonnell, from hp. io e * be 
Lieut. vice Ewart, exch. rec. di 
93 Assist. Surg. W. Williams, "row n. P tobe 
Assist. Surg. vice Napier, Staff 


. 98 s liegen res F. to be Ca € 


Mar. 
comet J. — from 5 D. G. la pe Ea- 
vice Battier, 


tign, exch. April 
RiiBr. Lieut. E. Gibson, from 48 F. to ie] Lieut. 
Ve. baru from h. p see 
. to 
be Lieut. quiet. redi each 9d A 
3W.I.R. — A. Turner to be Lieut. vice Hodg- 
Gants Cadet F. ll to be vice 
Seargi Ensign, 


4 — Senior, from h. p. 
be Ensign, vice Williams, LI 
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R.A.C. Hosp. Assist. J, M'Mullen to be Assist. Lieut. Gowan, from 30 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
d M rx vregr ded 25th Jan. 1818 Macdowall, h. p. 22 F. 
R.Y.R. Lieut J. H. Potts, 4F.tobeLieut, ———O w, from 69 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
vice Potts, ex 26th Mar. Dickson, h. p. 10 F. 
Tudor, from h. p. 82 F. to be A , from 70 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Lieut. vice Stewart, exch. 2d April 
R,W.I.R. Lieutenant W. A. Anderson, from h. p. 
Yk. L. I. V. to be Lieut. vice Swayne, 


exch, 
York Ch. Lieut. J. Muirson, from h. p. 1 F. to be 
Lieut. vice Jones, exch. do. 


Lieut. Col. J. Maitland, 32 F. to be Insp. 
Field Officer of MN: in Ionian Islands, vice Hon. 
J. Maitland, exch. ? 2 Mar. 

Staf Surg. J. G. Van Millengen, M. D. 
to be Surg. to the Forces, vice 


tires on h. 
Assist. Storekeeper Gen. T. A. Somersal] to 
Dep. Storekeeper Gen. to the Forces, 13th Feb. 
Hos Staff. 
Dep. Insp. Fraser antedated to the 16th July 1817 
Hosp. Asist. A. Gibson, from h. p. to be Hop. 
Assist. vice Nicoll, dead 12th Mar. 1818 


Garrisons. 
Gen. A. Earl of Lindsey to be Gov. of Charlemont, 
vice Norton, dead Sist Mar. 1818 
— Sir H. Deiryrapies Bart. to be Gov. of Black- 
ness Castle, vice Ear! of Lindsey do. 
Exchanges. 
Capua Stepriey; from 60 F. with Captain Wood, 


Driberg, from 19 F. with Capt. M:Glashan, 

1 Ceylon 

Waldron, from 37 F. rec. diff, with Capt. 
Thomson, h. p. 9 F. 

Lieut. Bradshaw, from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with 
Lieut. Sir H. J. Seton, h. p. 52 F. 








Hunter, h. p. 
— Daniel, from 7 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Gage, 


cc E uer from 15 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Sperling, h. p. 60 F. 

—— — Lee, from Royal African Corps, with Lieut. 
Armstrong, h. p. 21 F. 

Comet Lof, from 15 Dr. rec. diff with Cornet 


h. p. 
SSF yon, from 2 Dr. with Cornet Trollope, 
Ensign Savage, from 1 F. with Ensign M'Gregor, 


S Pw ynne, from R. Wagg. Train, with Surg. 
omas, h. p. 57 F. 

Assist. Surg. harrie, from 81 F. with As. Surg. 

Raleigh, . P 84 F. 


Resignation sand Retirements. 
Capt. C oe 21 Dr. 


Steele, 100 F. 
Lieut. Harley, 2d Life Guards 


Smith, 

— Barras, 9 Dr. 

——- Woodberry, 18 Dr. 

Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Chalcroft, 2d Life Gds. 
Ensign Darroch, 32 F. 

Appointments Cancelled. 


Lieut. Finch, (returns to h. p. 13 Dr.) 20 Dr. 
Saunders, (returns to full pay 20 Dr.) h. p. 


13 Dr. 
Reinstated. 
Lieut. Henry Pierard, 47 F. 

















Deaths. 
Generals. Captains. Chalmers, 37 F. 15th Dee. 1817 
Hon. H. St John, 36 F. H. Fitz Clarence, 87 F. Bigger, 6l F. 23d Jan. 1818 
4th April 1818 | Macqueen, h. p. 1 F. Hay, 66 F. 22d Oct. 1817 
Hon. C. Norton, 56 F. 27th Mar. 21st Sept. 1817 . r, 67 F. 12th Sept. 
Scars, late 8 R. V. Bn. Brush, 89 F. June 
Lieut. Generals. Delgarno, Yarmouth Castle Hodgkinson, 3 W. I. R. 
St Leger, late 24 Dr. ?8th Mar. 12th April 1818 | Bryant, R. A 
Sir A. Gledstanes, iste 100 F. Lieutenants. Philby, Sussex Mil. 
25th April | Brunton, 25 Dr. 13th Aug.1817 
Lácut. Colonel. Gordon, 2 F. G. Medical Staff. 
‘Thomas, Barr. Mas. Portsmouth | Greenhill, 17 F. 27th June | Staff Surg. Graydon, in Ireland. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT.—11th May 1818. 


Sugar. 
than at this 


The stock of this article in London being much reduced, and 2500 casks less 
iod last year, the sales of the finer qualities bring former prices; while in- 


ferior qualities are scarcely leoked after. Considerable arrivals may be looked for very 
soon, although the crops in all the colonies are unusually late from the unfavourable state 


of the weather. In Li 


about 1000 casks of new importations. In G. 
new crop, which is brought to market as soon as it arrives, and 
very fine Sugars have lately been imported into the Cl 


quality is vastly improved, and, notwi 


1 there is but little doing. 


The stock on hand consists of 
there is only a small quantity of the 
of freely. Some 
; from the East Indies. The 


the additional duty of 10s. per cwt., must 


tend to keep down the price of the West India produce. The prices of refined Sugar vary 
but little. Loaves may be purchased a shade lower. Lumps for crushing continue in 


steady demand 
Coffee. The demand for this article is 


for the Russian market. ——— Molasses have been in 
again increased. The spirit of 


Vest. — 
speculation is very 


active, and the demand continues lively, at a considerable advance in price. In two days 
an advance of 5s. took pe in the London market. The quantity on hand is small, and 


the stock is 4,300 tons 
for sale, so that the 


having taken place, and still greater being 
and Glasgow are rather giving way. The 
remain long on the decline. In Lon 


ess than at this period last year. In Glasgow, no Coffee remains 

arrivals are sure to meet with a ready 
Coffee is at present most saleable in the London market, though an 
manded for British plantation.—— Cotton. Very considerable im 


market. Foret 
sraal'edvesce ade: 
portations of this article 
immediately, the prices in Li 


verpool 
ifference is however trifling, and not likely to 
don the prices have been tained. 


main On the week 


= 
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ending 5th May, the importations into London were 4,749 ; and inte Liverpool, on 
the week ending 2d May, the imports were 9,224 bags, and the sales 8,282 In’ 


last week the sales were very extensive, and amounted to 3,186 bales; im- 
only 844 bales.—— Cors. The importations from foreign 
iderable, the prices are in general on the decline. The markets 
— ——— hae g hold fiour — seem inclined 
e views ose wishing to purchase. In some instances, the quantity offered 

i n of higher prices. There is little doubt, how- 

rove favourable, the prices must decline considerably. As 
backward. The d for Rice is dull, and prices 
There is little business doing in this article ; nevertheless, from 
hand, the prices remain steady.———Dyewoods. The demand for 


{ 


i 
i 


ME 
grad 
pE 
8 | 
rE 
Æ 
SE 


11 


the state of the stock on 

Logwood has been limited. In Fustic there has been a little more doing. Some sales 
have been effected of Niearagua wood. The price of Madder roots are quite unsettled, 
from a decline in the price in the London market.——-Pimento. This article is chiefly 
held by second hands, who seek higher prices than can be obtained. Indigo, attempted 
Se ee 

which was for 


it Hemp. Flax, and Tallow. In Hemp there is i i 

Tallow is dull of sle ; purchases may be made in the London market, for the J i 
ment, at 72s., and at 70s. for all the year. The price of Flax is nominal.—— Hides 
remain in good demand.——Oils are stationary in price.———Barilic is declined in price. 
—— Tar is dul] in sales.—— Turpentine is steady.—— For Ashes there has been some 
ifling inquiries. Of various other articles of Commerce, it is scarcely possible, from the 
state of the market, to make any difference from our former Report. -—— Frwit. Figs are 
dull of sale, as the market is overstocked. Turkey Raisins continue most in demand. —— 
Irish Provisions. No alteration from our Rem, Gin, and Brandy. In Rum 
there is little business doing, and prices merely nominal Geneva the same. Brandy, of 
inferior qualities, has declined in price. The price of real Cogniac advances in France, nor 
can there be any reduction till it is ascertained there will be an abundant vintage.—— 
Wines. PY Pii desired pulso ai TE S Armada ap ee Eor: 
greatly. The advance is from £10 to £12 


ic sale in Glasgow, has been withdrawn owing to sper a 
mids 


Wines ase soon to become higher in price. . Great quantities of Cape Madeira 
i Jo poured in "e of it are various aad very different. 


we some time ago anticipated, with regard to the great improvement of the trade 
of this country, turns out to be correct. We are informed, by official authority, that the 
exports for 1817 exceeds those of 1816, by £3,000,000 ; and the internal consumpt for 
the former year exceeds that of the latter by twice the sum. The Chancellor of the Ex- 

e inate ee y 
previous year. It must increase, particularly to the East Indies; and were tranquillity 
Festored to the distracted provinces of South America, the trade of this would 
meet with a still greater increase. It is with the parts which remain quiet under the royal 
authority that we have any trade of consequence, th the con Opinion is eagerly 
circulated over this country. We hope soon to be abje to notice this subject more at 
length, and shew the fact from authentic documents. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from lst to 20th April 1818. 
























April lst. | 8h. 15th | son. 

285 — —— 

79 81 — 

97 98} — 

5 per cent. NAVY ann. 1063 107 1084 — 

— S per cent. ann. — 79i — — 

J i atocx.. —— — — — (— 

cc — i 89 pr. 4 pr. Hem pr ^ — 

Exchequer i $9 2 POP CRO 20 pr. pr- pr- ° — 
Consols for acc. 191,784 191 7933 soi | 79344 
American S per cent. — — — | — 65 
—— new loan, 6 percent; — — — — 103,1034 

. 1 
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Course of Exchange, May 5.— Amsterdam, ST Us. Paris, 24:30. Bourdeaux, 24: 30. 
Frankfort on the Maine, 142. Ex. Madrid, 40 effect. Cadiz, 394 effect. Gibraltar, 0. 
Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 474. Malta, 52. Naples, 44. Palermo, 130 per os. Lisbon, 
&9. Rio Janeiro, 66]. Dublin, 10. Cork, 10. Agio of the Bank of Holland 2. 


Prices if Gold and Silver, per oz.—-Portugal gold, in coin, £4, 2s. 6d. New Dollars, 
Os, Od. Fareign gold, in bars, £0. New doubloons, £0. Silver, in bars, stand. 5s. 54d. 


PRICES CURRENT.—Mey 8, 1818. 
















SUGAR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL-| LONDON. DUTIES. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . cwt.| 80 to — | 75. to 80| 69 to 75| 77 to 78 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 84 88 | 81 92 | 16 Be | 80 82 £120 0 
Fine and very fne, . - | 90 96 | — — | 87 93 | 86 88 
Refined, Doub. Loaves,  . |150 155 | — -j-— — |144 160 
Powder ditto, . + {124 = 128 | — rE — MI * 125 
Single ditto, . . {120 194 1120 126 |124 126 [115 124 
Smal Lumps . . {214 118 |116 118 |124 128 {114 122 
Large ditto, . >  |li2 114 |110 112 |112 118 |108 110 
Rih cwt.| 38 c | ss * £ 
MOLASSES, British, cwt.| 38 — | 88 — |336 —{| 36 ~ 6 7 6 
COFFEE, Jamaion . owt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. }102 110 [100 108 |107 114 |119 118 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 111 112 |109 110 1115 120 |120 126 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.| 96 104 | — —|98 101 105 11? ž 
Orioni wedges hog am qe ioi m| [ett 
i fin 
= ree 108 112 $108 112 |108 114 117 190 
PIMENT (in Bond)  !]b| — 10 | 94 10 | — 10 | 9 94 0 0 93 
SPIRITS m, 160-P. gal.| 3s 7d 3«9d|9s Gd 3s7d | ja5d 3s6d | 3e 5d 5s 08 1 
tN elena Mo 453 —_ owe | sale era B.S. 1 ob 
Geneva, ° . . = — | av — .8. 0 17 114; 
e NA. (sme ua a ur vns BS.) 2143 ia * 
Claret, lst Grostha, hhd. 22 3 — — — — s rr FS.) 148 4 6 
Portugal Red, - -— — Goa pa x B.S 95 11 0 
S White 34 - wa mim — 65 1 e el 
— ' — plpe| 30 $ _~ —— — E 40 || F-S. f 8 98 M 0 
Mem . 2 [90  T|-^: =|- —{o 66 /{BS} 9813 o 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.|£9 9 —| 8 5 810} 9 § 910/810 815 
Honduras  . 10 —|8839 0| 91010 0/819 9 0 j 09 1} 
Campeshy fie | Oe [1210 M do 14 o 13 0 
acd ee —| — — |161017 5 18 O 18 10 ) 1 4 6) 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, 1b.| 9s 6d 11s 6d) 8 6 9 6| — = [10 6 ll g oo 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 2 2 2 35 | — — 29 30, — = 5 02 
Ditto ducsehlss 3. 4]— = | = — — = m 05 
smie aa Mahogany 10 1 6/010 !t 8] 121 5/1? 138 g 2o 
St Domingo, di . | = — |1230] 110262} 9 30 Bs 81e? 
ewe 4: 
TAR, American, . brij — — | ~ — | 18 6193/1296 = Fs] ] 211$ 
PITCH, Foreign, . cwt.| 10 nj-— —— —|15 = BS.) F 110 1 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 78 — | 80 — | 80 | - os? 
Home Melted " ej 77 | — Me — | = — 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton 50 | 51 52 | — — £49 THES} 9,9 1 
Petersburgh Clean, 41 48 | 50 51 | 51 52 , 49 —liFESfj2 010 
FLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. | 79 — — — — | 82 — |i (BS 00 4 
Du . . . 50 190 — — — — 65 80 { : JE 3 
Inh, . e € 58 66 | — exc | es ze s * die ẽ : da 
MATS, Archengel, . 109.1110 12 | — —|— - — {105s Fs) 1 411% 
BRISTLES, B.S. 0 3 6j 
Petersburgh Firsts,  ewt.| 16 0 16 10| — -|—- — | M 0 14 7 6|] F.S. 0 amy 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 55  —|— -|= -|s  — PE) 06 4 
Montreal ditto, . . | 62 — | 60 62 | 57 — | 62 64 017 
OIL, Whale, . . tun.| 4 50 51 48 50 | 58 89 
Cod. . . e 54 (p. yl.) — 41 48 1 44 -— | 41 -— 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 9 103} 103 11 '0 8 0 10 n 
Middling, . - .| 8 9| 9 9,07 0 X% 8 85 0 10 
erior,  . . . T 8 84 9 0 53 0 1à 8 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —|110 110318 19;— _ 
Sea Island, fine, . = —|310 4 0 56 3 8| 25d Se 6 7 
god . | — ~136 3936 3 8\— Ad 
aniddiing, | — —(|3 3 35:23 3 4|— —|jBS 12 0 8 7 
Demerara and Berbice, | — —|2 0 233111 251/83 0 2 4/iFS/3 01; 2 
West India, . = —/1°8 20°19 110|111 21 H 
bru = =| 2 2 2$ 23|2 1 22 
= —/2 4 2 : 10120 2 
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ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th April 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


T. Water Lane, Fleet Street, printer 
Dutcher 
a eee ek ean, ne 


AER R. —— linen drape dealer 


Berry, J. Fleet Street, 

Biggs, G- Holborn Bridge, silversmith 
SA Street’ St Anne, cabinet-maker 

Bates! C. Red Lion and Spread Eagle Yard. White- 


South 


h, Yorkshire, miller 
—— D end d , jun. Manchester, coal 


Dowgil, B. Great Woodhouse Carr, Yorkshire, 
Duckworth, E. Manchester Square, liquor-mer- 


Lachian, J. Great Alie Street, Goodmansfielde, 
ship-builder 


Street, — 


Pritchard, ——— varnish manufaeturer 
Powell, J. Bristol, brok 

— Lani, Bucklersbury, ware- 
Read E. and T. Baker, Russel Street treet Bloomsbury 


Davenport, S. — S , brewer CS Spalding, Lincolnshire, dealer 
Dennis. R. Bardney, Linco! , blacksmith Robinson, J St Mary Hill, ship insurance- 
; J. and M. ys Dewsbury, Yorkshire, Rusl, J Ta Change, siones — 
» S. , merchant 
** Deptford, linen-draper Sage, J. and Wappingwal Maidstone, millers 
J. Grange Road, Bermondsey, victualler » J. Woolwich, 
» P. Liverpool, Sandwell, R. B. Deal 
J. Mill — Devon tope mikit R. t, Huddersl » corn merchant 
rene rd, Lancashire, » Bristol, er 
Gooch, J. LE Warndund Cour, ourt, Tlrogmorton Street, Smith , C. and J. Vickaridge, Southampton-row 
merc ussell Square 
Hack, T. Bear Garden, Southwark, anchoremith Southey, a. eim i 
Hardwick, T. Lutterworth, Leicester, corn-factor S ; H. Penryn, Corb wall, merchant 
Hart, W. lal schoolmaster Stub SI Haney Lincolnshire, innholder 
00) e 
F. Waverton, Lancashire, innkeeper Slept, L. H k er 
Henderson, J. T Tunbridge Place, St Pancras, mer- A— cds e 
Herren, R. Belton en le Moors, axem, eter] Bimlngtamy Piker 
» u er 
Howard, R. Stockport, Cheshire, manufaeturer T. and R. Bottrel, Greenwich, linen- 
Humphreys, J. ourt, Gracechureh Street, wane 3 E. i P oli 
Jocks, de A. ee wine-merchant Walton, B erchant ! 
* a a earar penia Weh, 1. Gre Gi at aber rn-dealee 
e reen, > 
Laud, E. Warwick Row, RACE NE: baker Wil E to Street, ironmonger 
Lawrence, W. Old Street Road, Wilks, J. ry Square, 
— E: and J. Ambrose, oai rv nd lineu-mer- v non, T — Lane, ant 
Liddierd. T. Chiswell Street, Fields í á 
— J. Stephen $ Der cam chair- Wille, 4 — upon. H ull, brewer 


— L. Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
Wale, E. Sheepshead, Leicestershire, beker 


—— 


e 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th April 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Berrie, Robert, drover end eattle-dealer in Tho- 
— T dpa of Auchivillin, and late tacksman 


te quarries on the estate of K simes, 
fragore em 


Nichols, M neue edir and batider in 
— * 
Vor. IIE. 


Robertson, James, of Gientyre, lately merchant in 


seoti Thomas, merchant in ——— 

Walker, Thome, fun, beer dig Kirk 

Walker, Charles, merchant, Glasgow 
— 


sequent to 10th February 1814 
2H 
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—— by Wim late milliner and drese-maker, Richards, James and William, late wood merchants 
by Wm Henry Brown, merchant, and manufacturers, Hawick, as a Company, 


Dempster, Robert, a ee by Andrew Lang, writer, 

yth, writer, Forres Arbroath ; 
Douglas, John, man LAN; ; by Thomas Scott, ——— ———— 
Dunlop, Alexander, Eder ra ant, Greenock ; by Wil- Dor there 


Ham Kelly, Glasgow Sibbald and Com 
Jobson, Dav ‘senior, merchant, Dundee; by Wm and John sibbald a and 2 iiem bia Sibbald} pm 
Bisset, 


undee —— ; by J: 
merchant, , i — Company; by Jas 


„and wikin, Robert, in Schaws of Tinwald; at the 
W"Globe in in Dumfries, —14th May at 12 


; 
gi» 
: 
: 
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Hog Pesse . . 42to 46|Seconds, . .. 

Maple .... 44to Bran 

White Pease 44to 52/Fine Pollard 1 
Seeds; qe May 8. 


. Se ae 
CW, aee wi? to $2/R egrass . e 6 16 to 48 Scotch ee 
—White.. . Stoll mmon. . —to—|| Foreign . 
Tares ... €. 17 to 18 —— English, rish 
aura, New 14 to20|—Red, .... . 70 to 75 
Red . E WERE. ee 100 to . 
Yellow, new — to — Trefoil ees o 10 to 42 Sowirlg, p. hhd 
Heu. | L3 — Eng. J8 to E 
em e —— ev — 
Linseed .... 80 to 90|—Foreign ... 4 to Foreign Bacon cwt. 
Cinquefoll. .. . — to —|Co -  to?2 — Short middies 78 to 80 
New Rapeseed, £50 to £54. Pens, per quar 60 0 to 64 Long do. 


average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 25th April 1818. 
Wheat, 91s. 1d.—Rye, 56s. — — 55a. OG: Gd eo Sls. 11d.— Beans, 54s. 11d.—Pease, 57s. 8d,— 
Oatmeal, 35s. 0d.—Beer or Big, 0s. Cd. 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 Ibs. Scots Troy, or 140 ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th April 1818. 


Wheat, 72s. 0d.—Rye, 55s. 8d.—Barley, 43s. 5d.—Oats, 33s. 74, Bosna 55s. 1d.—Pente, 568. 1d. — 
* Dati re. 10d.—Beer or Big, 38a. 7 
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EDINBURGH.—Mary 12. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,o.....446. 6d. 1st,......386. Od. 1st,......32s. Od. 1st,......S93e. Od. 
2d, ......415. Od. 2d, ae»... 228. Od. 2d, ......28«. Od. 2d, eoesce Sls. Od. 


Sd, ......37s. Od. 3d, eeoce . 286. Od. 9d, ... Cacoee 258, Od. 3d, mS. S Od. 
Average of wheat, £1: 14: 7 : 8-12ths per boll. 


Beef (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d.to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . Is. Od.to Os. 6. 
Mutton . . . . Os 7d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 lb.) . . is. Od. to Os. Od 
Lamb, per quarter . 6s. Od.to 8e Od. Butter, per lb. . . Is. Sd. to Is. 10d. 
Veal . . . . . Os. Td to Os. 9d, | Salt ditto, per stone 246. Od. to Os. Od. 
Pork . ` « Os. 5d.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per lb. . . . 1s 4d.to Is. 6d. 
Tallow, per stone . lis 6d.tol?s Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 9d. to Os. Oâ. 
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HADDINGTON.—Mav Į 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......446. Gd. | Ist,......438. Od. | 1st,......29s. Od. | 1st,......30s. Od. | 1st, .....29s. Od. 
2d, ......39s. Od. | 2d, ......39s. Od. | 2d,......83s. Od. | 2d, ......268. Od. | 2d,......25«, Od. 
Sd, ......36s. Od. | Sd, ......34«. Od. | Sd, ......188. Od. | Sd, ......22s. Od. | 3d,......21s. Od. 

Average of wheat, £1 : 16 : 11 : 4-12ths. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and pease, is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter 
er 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. — ^ 


—— — 
METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





"THE month of April commenced with very — weather, which continued during the first 
week. On the there fell — bh of Pally ary sed ordi ara 
From that time till the 26th, the weather was generally dry, and sometimes ex 

#0. — , and during the whole of the 27th, it rained very hard ; the quantity, 


d cna betaling gael Goa US Reo a Nee ERE On the 
afternoon of the 4th, Leslie’s Hygrometer stood at 67, and Wilson’s at 63; the Ther- 
mometer, at the same time, at 56. This dryness, according to Anderson’s Formula, 
gave the point of deposition as low as 14 of Fahrenheit, but neither was this the lowest 
obeerved during the month. On the morning of the 25th, Leslie’s Hygrometer stood at 


36, but the temperature pare ue o T lee point of complete saturation was as low 
as 8. To acerca (oc (nior depression, it must be remarked that, as the wind 
was blowing from the North and directly upon the spot where the Hy- 
grometer is » the instrument indicated a much greater degree of dryness than ac- 
tually existed ; » from the cold regions over which the wind passed, that dryness 
must also have been considerable. To the ence of that wind, during the -greater 
part of the month, must be ascribed the ref the Baronet deposition below 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the yok eae on the Banks of 


the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, E ion 185 feet. 
APRIL 1818. 
Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. - Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of test heat, . 46.6 | Maximum, 29th day, » 58.0 
e e 9 9" o p e —— e è 34.0 Minimum, e . , z . e 0 
» » . temperature, 10 A. M. ` . 42.6 [| Lowest maximum, &th "P, $8.0 
QM quU IOP.M. . . 38.0 | Highest minimum, 28th, . . . 42.0 
eee of daily extremes, e 40.3 Highest, 10 A. M. 29th, e. e 55.9 
ece o €? 10 Ae M. and 10 P. M. L4 e 40.8 Lowest ditto, . 8th, e LJ e. 34.0 
« e o « $ daily observations, " . 40.3 | Highest, 10 P. M. 39th, . . > ) 48.0 
Whole range of thermometer, . - 911.5 | Lowest ditto » 11th, . r 31.5 
Mean daily ditto, . . . . . 12.6 | Greatest range in 94 hours, 4th, . . 26.0 
- . . temperature of spring water, . 4L0 | Least ditto, . 26th, A 45 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 47) . 29.666 | Highest, 10 A.M. . 3d, . 30.493 
@eetae 10 P. M. (tem (tem . of mer. 48) e 29.674 Lowest ditto . sth, . 28.957 
— both, (temp. of m mer.47)  . — 9.670 Highest, 10 P. M. ° . 2, . 30.535 
Whole range š 6.097 | Lowest ditto, 8th, x 29.045 
Mean daily ditto, b . e s e 203 ee range in 24 hours, 9th, e. 589 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S. Degrees. Kago; : SUPR id 08 37 
M dryness; io A. M. . e e 20.0 id Degrees. 
— 0 P. M. . ° è 12.1 | Highest, 10 A. M. 25th, — $6.0 
: i point of gano 10A.M. ` aay Highest, 10 P.M. ` a DEDE 
nt of tion . 2 ° e A 
s ——— . 10 P. M. . 29.2 | Lowest $Tth, ` 1.0 
Ee EE ced di : ofboth,  . 28.9 Highest | Pict D. 10 A. M. 28th, : 43.8 
Rain in inches, . è . è 2.462 | Lowest ditto, 25th, š 8.0 
Evaporation in ditto, . : " . 2.280 | Highest P. of D. 10 "P. M. 29th, S è 41.4 
Mean daily Evaporation, e « 5 076 | Lowestditto, . . 25d, . . 17.0 
WILSON'S HYGROMETER. WILSON'S HYGROMETER. 
dryness, n A. M. . ° a . 905.3 | Greatest dryness, 19th, 10 A. M. b . 48.0 
— 27.0 | Least ditto? "c 10P. M... °. 00 


| M. 27.0 
Fair days 21; rainy days 9. Wind West of meridian 3; East of meridian, 27. 
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MxTEOROLOGICAL TABLE, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill. 











































































N. B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
noon. The second Observation in the , in the first column, is taken by the Register 
— FT Attach tiach. 3 
Ther Ther. | Wind. "her. 
— v |M.45350.315| M. 45 | P| Mis 5a) M.A7 Y. : 
April d A. 55 4 à i} E. "e Apr. 164 A. 33 STi ‘at E. very cold 
24 — AL Ha. 33 ! N.E. Loyer "1 NOT "0s "wn } E. Cloudy, cold. 
„FMA .165|M.42 Yl. g | gf1|M.455| ,489|M.131 |. Frost morn. 
3i X 532]. 43 j| NE^. |Do- cloudy. Ii A273) 489 a.45t|E — \ctear, cold, 
544) HIM. [5 561|M.43 ^ : 
ay E ; * * N.E. |Do. clear. | 191 A. 274 Et y. E. Clear, coll. 
M.50 46 1 l ^ 11M.49 | .566/M.4T Vl. l 
51 A, 303 , E 45 N.W a Cloudy cold. 91 * n .515 A. i] E. Ditto ditto. 
AS | 32 E: 2 a MARA ,4461M.A?M.. > 
61 my 30 405l; "$1 N.E Storm. stuyw. 21 { a. au —* mas E. Heavy rain. 
M.3&3| -450/M.56 } |.- Frost morn, oa? Mith 588 M.13 Dl, —— 
hws | 339) zd Cie. [cer cok || aag (ASS) S88) M45} IE. cv "i 
5! ,1521M.36 Lie ky | a= d M-30 .59 AS V Joudy,cold , 
81 * —— eig s 251 [A. 274 ware io] N.E. |hail. 
(|M.35 | .782]M.38 Vio le. . || M.37 | .3401M.40 Ditto ditt 
91 A.31 les Ss A 30 J NE: Sleet & rain. 21 A.30 | 23401A.38]|E- — [wind even” 
M.38A| .S3TEIM,ST EL. ‘Snow morn. of M.39 | .190]M.39 14 lip Wendy 
104 reri M o 2 M3 tle. | Cloudy, cold. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb. 7. At Ki Jamaica, the lady 
ef Dr Alexander M‘Larty, a son. 

— 23. In pr ier Street, Lon- 
don, the Countess aldegrave, a daugh- 
ter.—In Hertford Street, May Fair, Lady 
Emily Drummond, a son.—26. At Wick- 
ham » the —— — 
$7. At Ballinaby, Mrs Cam a daugh- 
ter.—Lady Eleanor Lowther, lady of the 
Hon. Lieut.-colonel Lowther, a son and 
heir.——-28. In Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, London, the Countess of Warwick, 
E son m ME At — Fife- 

ire, the Captain: Ri Hussey 
Moubray, of. the Royal Navy, C. B. a 
daughter.—30. At Urr Manse, Mrs Mac- 
whir, a daughter.—In Elder Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Dr Thatcher, a daughter. 

April 2. Mrs Cam Picardy Place, 
Edinburgh, a son.—Mrs Brown, George 
Street, Edin h, a son.—3. At Exeter, 
the lady of Sir Charles Dalrymple, a son.— 
5. At Chesterhall, Mrs John Gray, a son. 
—6. At Gartcraig, Mrs Millar of Frank- 
field, a daughter.— Mrs Paul, Union Street, 
Edinburgh, a son.—At the Briars, Mrs 
Archibald Douglas, a daughter.——8. At 


Ochtertyre, Lady Mary Murray, & son.— 
9. At Paris, Lady George William Russell, 
a daughter .— Mrs Bartlet Buchanan, a 
daughter.—At Glentayn house, the lady o£ 
Wm Stirling, Esq. a s6n.—12. At Yester- 
house, the Marchioness of Tweeddale, a 
daughter.—14. Mrs Currie, Gray Street, 
Newington, Edinburgh, a weg yore 
Mis Turnbull, Dundas Street, Edinburgh, 
a s0n.—17. At Portland Place, London, 
Mrs A. Millar, a daughter. —18. The lady 
of John Douglas, Esq. of Lockerby, a son. 
— Mrs Erskine, — Street, Edinburgh, 
& son.—19. Frederick Street, 

i » Mrs Colonel D. Rattray, a 
daughter.—At 56, George Street, Edin- 
burgh, the lady of Major Bogle, 94th regi- 
ment, a son.—-At Lockinalong, the lady of 
Major Horsburg, a son.—20. At Inverness, 
the lady of Lieut.-colonel Roses, 2d West 
India — a 20nAt Fareham, the 


lady of t.-colonel Campbell, 46th regi- 
ment, a ter.—-23.. At his house, 
Cadogan Place, London, the lady ef Arch. 


—— Esq. a s0n.—95. Mrs James 
wick, Abercromby Place, Edinburgh, 
a daughter.—237. Mrs Robert Paul, Anne 
Street, St Bernard's, London, a son.—At 
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Stamford Hill, London, the lady of Patrick 
Maclachlan, Esq. a ter.—28. At 
Ham Common, ion London, — lady of 
George Sinclair » le younger 9; & 
son-— Mrs Morrison, Pilrig Edin- 
burgh, a daughter.—At her house, Gower 
Street, Bedford Square, London, the lady 
of G. W. Lawrence of the Island of Ja- 
maica, Esq. a son.-—V iscountess Folkestone, 
a son.—In Wimpole Street, London, Mrs 

a 900.—239. At Mer- 


enry 
-—S3S0. oe lady of the Honourable 
George J ot, a ter. 
Moy 2. Mrs — 


MARRIAGES. 


Crawford, Edin At Aberdeen, Jo- 
nathan Morison, . merchant in Leith, 
to Ann, ter of Patrick Still, 


April 1. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-colonel 
Robert Walker, Lieutenan emor of 
Sheena: (0 Aone DEM OM of John 

Road, i v 


At Edinburgh, J. 8. Im ,E . to Bar- 
bera, eldest daughter oF the Riv. Robert 
Fenwick.—4. At Doonholm-house, John 
Carr, Esq. of St Anne's, Yorkshire, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of John Hunter, 
—. Mr Wm Millar, 


ter of the late Hugh Bremner, 

countant, Edin — Chel 
Captain Honyman, grenadi $e 
cond son of Sir William Honyman, to Eliz- 
abeth Essex, youngest daughter of Admiral 
Bowen.—8. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-colonél 
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Robert Swinton, to Anne, ter of the 
late Alexander i At 
St e's, Hanover Square, London, the 
Hon. William Fraser, only brother of Lord 
Saltoun, to Elizabeth Graham, second 


daughter of David Macdowall Grant, Esq. 
of Arndilly, in the county of Banff.—10, 
M» R. S. Oliver, South Bridge, i 


Esq. Bonnington Place, to Isabella, daugh- 
— the late — Esq. Ae 
—13. At Edinburgh, Jas E . 8. 
to Eliza, daughter of Seha Bike, Reg. 
advocate——-At Greenock, E. Newman, Esq. 


dalgie, Mr L. Cornfute, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Cecilia, only daughter of Adam 

i The Rev. James Somerville 
of Aárth, to Miss Janet Scott, daughter of 
Andrew Scott.-20. At 


daughter of John D. Stewart, 

Mr H. Pillans, to Jessie, only daughter af 

the late William Handyside, Esq. St Pat. 
Rae 


At Leith, Mr James Geddes, 
his Majesty's Customs, Edinburgh, to Isa- 
bella, ter of Mr No Morrison, 
late Stornoway.—4At Aberdeen, 
Mr Michael Anderson, writer, 53, Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, to Miss Elizabeth Gor- 
don, eldest ter of the Rev. John 
Gordon, late minister of Cabrach.—30. At 
Fins house Edinburgh ara PERU), Esq. Prince's 

i » Mr James Harper, mer- 
chant, Leith, to Miss Jane M‘Leod.-—At 
Windsor, William Curll, Esq. younger of 
Eastfield, to Charlotte, daughter of Anthony 
Healey, Esq. Windsor. 

DEATHS. 

Oct. 12, 1817. At Serepore, in Berar, 
Colonel P. Walker of Clayton, while pro- 
ceeding with an escort of a regiment of ight 
cavalry (the 3d) to join the third division of 
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the army of the Decan, which he was ap- 
pointed to command.—28. At Buxur, in 
the East Indies, Major John Lindesay, se- 


cond son of the late William Lindesay, Esq. . 


of deg grep ees Hoe 
surgeon, R. N. in year of his age. 
He was on his passage from Quebec, on 
board the Autumn of Dundee, which ves- 
se] was wrecked on the coast of Iceland, 
and all on board, to the number of twenty, 


perished. 

Jan. 16, 1818. At St Vincent's, Robert 
Manners, Esq. one of the oldest inhabitants 
of the island.— 929. At his house, James 
Aitken, Esq. of Springfield, St Anns, Ja- 
maica.-—— S31. At Demerara, Mr Coutts 
Trotter, third son of Alexander Dalzell, 
Esq. 

Ta. 15. Suddenly, in Westmoreland, Ja- 
maica, Robert Blair, fourth son of the late 
Mr John Blair, merchant in Glasgow.——16. 
In the — of Clarendon, Jamaica, Wil- 
liam Nicoll, Esq. of Elgin Plantation.— 
24. At Newfoundland Admiral Pickmore, 
commander-in-chief on that station. 

March 1. In the 78th year of his age, at 
the island of Gozo, Malta, Arch. Dalyell, 
Esq. collector of ^x Majesty's revenues and 
chief magistrate there, many years gover- 
nor-in-chtef of Cape Coast Castle, and the 
British settlements on the Gold Coast of 
Africa.-—7. At Vivay, in Switzerland, Jane 
Jamima Ainslie, eldest daughter of Mr 
Rob. Ainslie, W. S.—11. At New Strelitz, 
her Serene Highness the Princess Maria 
Louisa Albertine, widow of the Landgrave 
Geonge of Hesse Dramstadt. She was a 
Countess of Leiningen, Dachsberg, and 
Broich ; was born on the 16th of March 
1729, and had nearly completed her 89th 
year.—16. At her house at Greenwich, in 
the 88th year of her age, Ann, widow of 
Lieutenant-general Forbes Macbean, of the 
royal artillery.—17. At the Manse of Big- 
gar, Mr William Watson, youngest son of 
the Rev. Mr Watson.—18. At Fasuch, 
Skye, Mrs M‘Leod, wife of Olaus M*Leod, 
Esq. of Unish, and third daughter of Alex- 
ander Macalister, Eeq. of Strathaird.—At 
Edinburgh, Henry D. Goodsir, Esq. late 

of the 89th foot. —At Killichonare, 

in the 70th year of his age, Mr John Mac- 
donell, commonly called John Dow, Aber- 
arder. His remains were attended to the 
grave by 459 brave Highlandmen, as & 
mark of their respect for the memory of a 
genuine  Highlander.— 20. At Bristol, 
Lieut.-colonel Henry Balfour of the East 
India Company's service, Bengal establish- 
ment—91. At Howard Place, Helenor, 
. aged seven, youngest daughter of the late 
James Campbell, Esq. paymaster 2d batta- 
lion 72d regiment.— At her house in Pitt 
Street, Edin ; Mrs Margaret Buchanan, 
relict of John Crawford, Esq. merchant in 
Glasgow.—-At Glasgow, Dame Frances 
Shaw Stewart, widow of Sir John Shaw 
Stewart, Bart. of Greenock and Blackhall. 


Register.— Deaths. 
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—22. At Glasgow, Mrs Muir, relict of 
James Muir, Esq. surgeon.—At Renfrew, 
Mrs Mary Glen, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Burns.——At Kilmarnock, aged 87, Mr 
Thomas Gilmore, merchant there.—At An- 
struther, in the 81st of his after 
13 years’ illness, which he bore with great 
resignation, Mr Daniel Conolly, late trea- 
surer of Crail, and formerly a serjeant in 
the 28th regiment of foot.—23. At Forfar, 
Bailie David Adam, merchant, aged 86 
-—24. At Dublin, in the 25th year of 
a age, J. James, Esq. son of Sir W. 

ames of Langley Hall, county of Berks.— 
25. In York, aged 34, H Weber, Esq. 
late of Edinburgh, editor of Metrical Ro- 
mances and a variety of other literary works. 
—26. At his house, No 5, Nicolson Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr William Slider, merchant- 


- tailor.—At Edinburgh, Mr Geo. Wardlaw, 


; R. N. in the 32d year of his age. 
—In Lincolnshire, Sir Thomas Moncrieffe 
of Moncrieffe, BarL.—-At Dundee, Mrs 
Agnes Pinkerton, wife of the Rev. Malcolm 
Colquhoun.—27. At St Andrews, in the 
4lst year of his age, after a severe and 
tedious illness, Mr Thomas Paton, pastor 


of the tional church there — At 
Stirling, Dr Thomas Rind, aged 56.—At 
Wonersh, in $ . the seat of Lord 


Grantley, General the Honourable Chapple 
Norton, colonel of the 56th regiment, and 
— of Charlemont—At Dunblane, 

iss Ann Rob, daughter of the late John 
Rob, Esq. sheriff-clerk, Dunblane.—-At 


the 20th year — Robert 

eon of William of Burnside.—At 
her mother's house, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Euphemia Young, wife of John Yow g, 
Esq. younger of Bellwood, and daughter 
of the late Neil Maevicar, Eeq.—At his 
seat, Hollydale, near Bromley, Kent, Col. 
James Kirkpatrick, formerly in the Bast 
India Company's service, aged 89.—-At 
Edinburgh, Miss Ma Wright, eldest 
daughter of Dr Peter Wright of Erskine 
Place.—On the 7th, Frances, and om 
the 29th, Williamina, infant ters 
of Mr Nathaniel Gow, 2, Hanover Street, 


31. At Higham, Fifeshire, Mr Robert 
Walker, farmer there——At Edinburgh, 
after a few days’ illness, Mrs Elizabeth 
Buchanan, aged 32, wife of Mr P. G. 
Buchanan, bookeeller, St Andrew Street. — 
At Kirkcaldy, Matthew Crawford, youngest 
son of the late Hugh Crawford of Brown- 
muir and Hillend, Esq. writer, Greenock. 
—At Edinburgh, Miss Jane Little Gilmour, 
youngest daughter of the late William 
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Charles Little Gilmour, of Craigmillar and 
Libberton.——At Edinburgh, Mr Robert 
Hunter, brewer. 


E conducted, through the press of the 
house of Messrs Strahan, the most celebra- 
ted works of the last century.—At Edin- 
burgh, Miss M Baird, eldest daugh- 
ter of Thomas W Baird, Esq. advocate, 
at the age of 17 years, —At Chester le street, 
in the county of Durham, at a very advan- 
ced age, Mrs Catherine Oswald, sister of the 
late Mr James Oswald, the celebrated com- 
poser of Scottish music.—2. At Hadding- 
ton, Mrs Susanna Stewart, wife of Mr Robt 
Stewart, there.—At G w, Claud Ha- 
milton, Esq. collector of his Majesty's Cus- 
toms.—3. At her house in St John Street, 
Edinburgh, Mrs Tod, widow of Lt.-col. C. 
Tod of Dry —Lieut.-colonel Colville, 
in the 71st year of his age, commandant of 
the Royal Hibernian Military School, Pho- 
nix Park, Dublin.—4. At Castlehill, La- 
nark, in her 85th year, Martha French, 
of Mr Thomas Carmichael.—At Lon- 

» Mrs Robert M‘Brair, second daugh- 
ter of the Reverend Dr Johnston, North 
Leith.—At Fife Place, Leith Walk, Isabel- 
la, infant and only — of Robt Wat- 
son, Esq. merchant, Leith—In Audley 
Square, London, the Hon. Gen. Henry St 
John, aged 80, brother to the late Viscount 
Bolingbroke, and colonel of the 36th regi- 
ment, having been 63 years in his Majes- 
tys service.—5. At Jedburgh, Margaret 
. Neil, at the advanced age of 100. She re- 
tained her senses and faculties to the last.— 
At the manse of Alves, the reverend Wm 
Macbean, minister of Alves.—Mrs Eliza- 
zm preemies of oH Patrick Rid- 
i At Grangehill, Ayr- 

shire, Robert Beresford,. the infant xn of 
R. Patrick, Esq. of Trearne.—At his father’s 
house, 20, Dundas Street, Edinburgh, Jas 
oun Thomson, student of medicine, 

20 years—a victim to typhus fever, 
caught in the ardour of his profession.— At 


Ayr, Daniel M‘Carter, printer, son of 
r David M'Carter, ter, there. —6. 
At Glasgow, Miss Euph. Watson, daugh- 


ter of the late David Watson, Esq. of Stob- 
cros&.—At Glasgow, John Robertson, Esq. 
long a distinguished member of the soci 

of geen: imo Meis house, Pil- 
rg Street, i 9 es, youngest 
daughter of Mr Wm Rhind Inveriochte 
At Inverness, A. Fraser, Esq. merchant.— 
At Dildawn, Archibald, only san of Arch. 
M'Dougald, Esq. of Dildawn.—8. At his 
house, Heziot's Bridge, Mr John Pearson, 
merchant, Edinburgh.—9. At Glasgow, 
Margaret, sixth daughter of the late Robert 
Dennistoun, Esq.—0Of typhus fever, aged 
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chinery of his Majesty's mint. He was a 
son of the late reverend Archibald Lawson, 
minister of Kirkmahoe.—At Edinburgh, 
Miss Helen Renny, daughter of the late 
Robert Renny, Esq. of Borrowfield, For- 
farshire.— 10. At Bonni Park, James 
Paterson, jun. Esq. merchant, Leith.—At 
North Berwick, Mr James Dickson, student 
of divinity, a native of Carlaverock, near - 
Dumfries.—At Arbroath, after a long and 
severe illness, Mr Alexander Hay, young- 
est son of the late Alexander Hay, Esq. of 
Letham, in the 15th year of his age.—At 
Glasgow, Mrs Elizabeth Gilmour, widow 
of Hugh Morton, Esq. of Greenbank.— 
Aged 90, Henry Duncombe, Esq. of Cop- 
grove, near 9 many ears ree 
pesce of the county of York.— The 
. James Oliphant, minister of Dum- 
barton, in the 84th year of his age.—11. 
At Morton Bank, John Thomson, Esq. 
aged 77.—At Glasgow, Mary, third daugh- 
ter of the late Captain John Goldie, Ayr.— 
At her house, 51, Fountain Bridge, Miss 
Catharine Wardrobe, daughter of the late 
David Wardrobe, Esq. surgeon in Edin- 
burgh.--At the manse of Wemyss, the Re- 
verend George Gibb, minister of that 
rish, in the 68th year of his and 
of his ministry.—12. At Gask House, Miss 
Tarleton, daughter of General Sir Banastre 
Tarleton, Bart.—Mr James Gardner, apo- 
ceti] George — npr a ga At 
n rs Margaret G. Young, spouse 
to Mr David Cobb, writer there.—At Pais- 
ley, Mr Peter Lyall, aged 37, much re- 
gretted. —At Castlebarns, Mr Richard Por- 
teous, Lochrin Distillery.—At the Grove, 
Fountain Bridge, Andrew Bell Bonar, se- 
cond son of the late Thomson Bonar, Esq. 
merchant in Edinburgh.—At her house, 
New Street, Canongate, Miss Elizabeth 
Spence.—14. At her house, Leith Walk, 
Mrs Ann Ogilvy, relict of Mr David Ste- 
venson, shi ; Leith.—15. At Edin- 
burgh, Miss Mary Ann Hay, youngest 
daughter of thelate Lewis Hay, Esq. bank- 
er in Edinburgh.—At Netherbyres, Miss 
Elizabeth Crow, daughter of the deceased 
William Crow, Esq. of Netherbyres.—At 
St James's Square, Edinburgh, Mr John 
Muir, merchant.—At Edinb » Miss 
Elizabeth M. Ross, daughter of the late 
Lord Ankerville.—18. Of a water in the 
head, Thomas, third and only son of Mr 
Smith, tailor, College Street, ten 
years and seven months.—18. At Edin- 
burgh, Miss Watson, eldest daughter of the 
late Dr Watson, principal of the United 
College of St Andrews. —At Edinburgh, in 
the 19th year of his age, Mr Robert C. 
Forbes, second son of the late Duncan For- 
bes, Esq. general examiner of excise.— 20. 
At Buccleuch Place, Mrs May Clark, re- 
lict of William Thomson, Esq. of the Island 
of St Kitts. —At Edinburgh, at an advan- 
ó 





ced age, Mrs Penelope Watt, relict of Mr 
D. Campbell, surgeon in Fort William— 
$1. At the Vice Regal Lodge, Phenix Park, 
Dublin, the Honourable Walter Chetwyn 
Talbot, son of their Excellencies the Lord 
Lieutenant and Countess of Talbot, in the 
6th year of his age.—At Richmond, Surrey, 
Captain Edward Cumming, formerly of the 
Honourable the East India Company's ser- 
vice, and brother to the late Sir A. P. Cum- 
ming Gordon of » Bart.—In Bolton 
Street, London, Harriet Elizabeth, only 
child of Charles M‘Vicar, Esq.—At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Margaret Duncan, wife of Mr 
Campbell Gemble, perfumer, George Street. 
—992. At Muirhall, Mr James Black, far- 
mer.—At Southfod, John Stenhouse, Esq. 
you of Southfod.—23. In the Old As- 
sembly Close, Edinburgh, Mrs Isobel Tay- 
lor, aged 105. She was born in the 
of Crieff, county of Perth, on the of 
March 1713, in the reign of Queen Anne. 
Her m remained nearly unimpaired, 
and she wou — on the events of 100 
ears since with surprising correctness.— 
Her hearing and sight were good to the last 
day of her life, and her recollection con- 
tinued till within an hour of her death.—At 
Edinburgh, Eliza, daughter of Mr James 
Burness, writer.—In his 8th year, William, 
son of Dr Beilby, Street.—24. At 
Westfield, near Cupar Fife, Henry Walker, 
Esq. of Pittencrieff.—25. At Edinburgh, 
Mr Andrew Bell, late farmer at Hillhead, 
county of Edin . aged 78. This gen- 
tleman was one of the few survivors who 
fought under the banners of the 25th, or 
Edin i of foot, at the battle 
of Minden, w six battalions of British 
troops, and two of Hanoverians, beat 15,000 
French.—At Surinam, Robert, fourth son 
of the late Mr Robert Ramsay, writer, 
Dumfries. Having occasion to go on board 
a merchant ship lymg in the river there, he 
fell from an open boat and unfortunately 
perished.—26. At Balcarras, Mrs Ann Mur- 
ray Keith, daughter of the deceased Robert 
Keith, Esq. sometime his Majesty's envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of Russia. — 27. At Edinburgh, 
Mr Jonathan Pew, late farmer at Drylaw. 
—29. At Hawthorn Bank, Selkirk, Mrs 
Wilhelmina Anderson, wife of Mr John 
Anderson. 
Lately —At Delnies, near Nairn, in the 


104th of his age, John Reid, supposed 
to be e oldest soldier in his Majesty's do- 
minions, having entered the service in the 
2d battalion of the royal Scots, 85 years 
ago. His first encounter with the enemy 
was in 1743, at i » Where the Bri. 
tish, under the command of that gallant and 
true Seotsman, the Earl of Stair, defeated 
the French with immense slaughter. In 
1745 he fought at Fontenoy. In 1746 he 
fought with his regiment at Culloden. In 
1749 he wax one of the storming party at 


Iegister. — Deaths. 


exq 
of years.—At London, Lieut. 
A. Gladstanes.— At Penzance, 
of James, Duke of 
eira, the Hon. John 
Perceval, eldest son of Lord Arden.—At 
Upper Canada, Captain Sir Robert Hall, 
K.C. B. commander-in-chief of his Majes- 
ca ee 
» Mr Hill Darley, a tlenan w 
Known in the sporting work — 
ed in the Haymarket, by a horse in a break 
taking fright.—In Charterhouse Square, 
London, Mrs Tait, wife of Mr William 
Tait of St Paul's Church Yard, and daugh- 
ter of Dr John Hunter, Professor of Hu- 
ity in oe edis agde 


Margaret, second — Alexander 


missioners of property tax, Lanarkshire.— 
At ish Town, Jamaica, David, son of 
the late Robert Milligan, Esq. of Rosslyn. 
—At New York, Archibald Bruce, M. D. 
Professor of Mineralogy in the Medical In- 
stitution of that city.—At Dumfries, Wm 


at the reduction of the West India Islands, 
and commanded his Majesty's ship Wel- 
lington, at the surrender of — 
At Peterhead, the Reverend Dr Geo. Moir, 
55 years minister of that parish.—The Rev. 
James — —— minister of the seceding 
congregation of Castleblaney, aged 80. He 
bad been minister of that congregation 58 
years.—At his house in Katharine Street, 
Edinburgh, Mr John Grant, aged 83.— At 
Dublin, Sir R. Musgrave, Bart. collector of 
excise in he por Dublin, author of the 
History of the Irish Rebellion, &——At 
Aberdeen, the — xd Annand, npe 
copal clergyman, St ’s Chapel.—At 
rots Kap of Kdinburgh surgeon, R. N. 
rott, Esq. of Edi » surgeon, . 
aged — Keith, Miss Grant, eldest 
daughter of the late John Grant of Gallovie, 
Esq.—At Ma House, Miss Grant, 

ter of John Francis Graht, Esq. late 
of the island of St Vincent. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE WRITINGS OF 
GEOAGE BUCHANAN. 
/C-*4 Ca nt’ 
Ir is very far from being our intention 
P thing like a formal 


, and the onl: ect m of 
T should be vi op entirely over- 
looked among a people whose habits 
&nd conversation are tinged, to an 
elsewhere unequalled degree, with the 


vated and ennobled the spirits of our 
ts and artizans, has, neverthe- 


habi 

ness ambition it is to be not only 
the subjects, but the instruments, of 
cultivati When all men read, au- 
thors find it to be their best poli- 


word entirely in its primary sense) ; 
its professors seek and obtain d 
larity by sacrificing, after the example 
of some other privileged orders, not a 
few of the most imposing, and there- 
fore most obnoxious, of their distinc- 
tions. We doubt, however, whether 
this method of ing be, upon 
the whole, either a wise or a just one. 
It may throw a deal of y money 
into the hands of the present incum- 
bents ; but does it not very manifestly 
iend to maim and enfecble the re- 
sources of their successors? Nay, a 
democratic government is the most 
thankless of all masters ; and may pen- 
haps repay only with contempt or ex- 
ile, those who have sacrificed the most, 
in order to purchase its capriciaus and 
transitory favour. 

— m race of — akip adopt 

mode of cour p u 

‘although they ee fide wish 
and endeavour to follow it to its full 
extent, are seldom able to do ao. The 
habits and prejudices of their earlier 
views and opinions cling to them, and 
fetter them, in spite of all their efforts 
to discard them. 

Quo semel estimbuts, recens, servabit odorem, 
Testa diu. ' 


A certain tinge and flavour adheres, 
and betrays the old liquor in the midst 
ef all the drugs and edulterations to 
which its tacle has been ex 
ed. Besides, those who set the dan- 
gerous example are sometimes not un- 
-willing that their followers should go 
farther than themselves ; or, it. may 
be, do not sruple privately to take the 
ad: .of old guides and stepping- 
stones, which they affect to consider 
as useless, and advise ut- 


hei 1 
terly to —— . We siranay mper 
sat dian of this kind hes oocur- 
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red in Scotland. No man has done 
more by the tone of his writings to 
discourage classical ing, and eru- 
dition as it is called, than David 
Hume; and yet we think it would be 
difficult to point out any English au- 
thor, whose works, above all in respect 
to language, bear stronger marks of a 
mind imbued and penetrated with the 
very spirit of antiquity.* The authors 
of the next age have had no occasion 
for so much duplicity. Their contempt 
` of Greek and Latin rests not upon po- 
licy, but on the more stable foundation 
of ignorance.—It is fair, however, to 
say one word in to the Edin- 


burgh Review. e ter part of 
diis ingenious — in addi- 
tion to being the perpetual enemies of 
the government and religion of their 
country, have waged a warfare, equal- 
ly inveterate and equally insidious, a- 
‘gainst the old supremacy and worship 
of the classics. A few excellent papers 
on classical criticism have been fur- 
nished to them by some of the best 
English scholars ; but these are tech- 
nical, so to speak, in appearance, and 
their influence, whatever it might 
otherwise have been, has been neutral- 
ized or annihilated by the gross and 
blundering ignorance of other articles, 
but most of all, by the general tone 
and character of the work in which 
they were inserted.— But we introduc- 
ed the subject in order to pay a com- 
parent ;—we shall do so, M — 
we hope, incurring any suspicion either 
of partiality or of battery. I Mr Jeffrey, 
we venture to assert, belongs, in this 
matter, to the class of his predecessors 
rather than to that of his contempora- 
ries. His papers have, even when he 
affects to deride scholarship, a scholar- 
like air about them, which it is im- 
possible to mistake. He isin many 
respects a wiser mun' than he wishes 
to seem. After all his abuse of the 
Lake Poets, it turns out that his fa- 
vourite et-companion is the ** Ly- 
rical ;^ and we are satisfied, 
from internal evidence, that he has, in 
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like manner, bestowed more time on 
the study of the classics than is con- 
fessed by himself, or suspected by the 
— part of his — A com- 

ete disguise is a matter o t 
Sifficult . We discover the clamsical 
touch of Mr Jeffrey amidst the rude 
daubings of his disciples, as we should 
a gentleman clothed in a waggoner's 
frock, among a whole barn of genuine 
rustics. A single look, or gesture, or 
tone, zi — in the one case, aura 
a single parenthesis, nay, a 
word, may farnish evidence y 
— in the other. — 

e violent national peu i 

Scots, unlike most of sir ailesel pe- 
culiarities, is confessed by themselves, 
almost as much as it is derided by their 
neighbours. The Scots authors have, 
in general, been under no inconsider- 
able obligations to this — 
their countrymen. Their fame has 

enerally begun, as it ought to have 

one, at home ; and their works have 
gone forth among s , backed by 

e zealous commendations of a multi- 
tude of admirers at home. If, in ma- 
ny instances, the voice of domestic 
praise has died into a faint expiring 
echo abroad, the misfortune of the au- 
thor has been caused by himself, not 
by his coun en; nor are these es- 

ily to be en from the favourable 
opinion they have once formed, even 

though they see that the critics of 
most other countrics are obstinate in 
refusing to second their applauses. 
We know of one great Scots author 
only, whose bin y are neglected by 
his countrymen, while they are studi- 
ed and admired by the literati of — 
other district of Europe. ‘There n 
no other proof to a foreign scholar of 
the shameful extent to which our aver- 
sion for classical learning is carried, 
than the simple fact, that we, a people 
devoted to literature, and filled with 
prejudices eminently and vehemently 
national, neglect one of the greatest, 
and withal, one of the most national 
authors our country has ever produced, 
for no other reason than because his 
— are T Latin. 

If any time shall ever again a , 
when poets and historians shall be in 
danger of falling into a fashion of 
composing in a dead or ign lan- 

; the most effectual of all warn- 
ings will be that which is addressed to 
their vanity. By those who have an 

Blest ambition with whi 
great authors are animated—the ambi- 
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tion of building for themselves a last- 


ing place in the bosoms and affections 1 


of their countrymen,—that voice shall 
not be listened to in vain, which shall 
bid them remember the fate of GEORGE 
BucuaNAN. In genius, as in lan- 
, he is beyond all comparison the 

t of the modern writers of Latin. 
Scotland has never produced any man 
who is worthy of being with 
him; so exquisite are his talents, 
singly, so matchless in their union. 
Yet what influence does he exert over 
the minds of his coun ? A few 
of his translations ef Psalms are 
read by our school-boys, before they 
are capable of comprehending their 
beauties; in the belief of our vulgar, 
he, the grave and dignified patriot, the 
counsellor, and instructor, and terror 
of kings, is degraded to a mimic and a 
Url Aw DOM] Miss 
i a few u olars, 
chiefiy, * verily believe, because they 
are read and praised by no one else. 
But in regard to all active influence 
over the souls and — of — 
trymen, George Buchanan , in 
truth, scarcely any existence at all, or 
is at least, beyond all calculation, the 
inferior even of an Allan Ramsay or a 
Burns. His name, indeed, is a great 
name among us. Such genius has not 
breathed in our land, without leaving 
behind a faint majestic shadow to 
haunt the spot where it hath been. 
We know that we have reason to be 


superiority to Vida, Sannazar, Casi- 
mir, or Balde. His glory resembles 
that of some gigantic hero of the elder 
time, some Bruce, or Keith, or Doug- 
las, at whose name our hearts leap up 
within us, although we have scarcel 

any record or precise knowledge of 
those deeds nec agi linked this 
mysterious to an empty 
sound. There is soanething very oo le 
in this privilege of genius, in whose 


virtue even the ignorant are ime 

homage to its possessors. But 
— who are really acquainted with 
the works of Buchanan, will not easily 
rest satisfied with such homage as this. 
They will wish others to e in 


known; and they will be confident, 
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that in so doing, they run no risk of 
essening his reputation. For if it be 
very true in the general, that “-inti- 
macy diminisheth reverence,” that hu- 
miliating maxim has no application, 
either to the person, or the writings, 
of such men as Buchanan. 

For ourselves, we are well aware, 
that to many of our well-educated 
readers beyond the Tweed, there may 
appear to be something almost lu- 
dicrous in writing, at this time of 
day, either a critique, or an eu- 
logium u such a writer as this. 
We would it were so. But if our 
friends recollect the one solitary fact, 
that no tolerable edition of Buchanan's 
Works has ever been published in this 
island, except a huge unmanageable 
one in folio,* more than a century ago, 
our opinion, as to the neglect in which 
these writings are held, can scarcely, 
we imagine, ap to be destitute of 
foundation ; and if it be correct, we 
are sure none of them will disapprove 
of the motives which have induced us 
to call the attention of our readers to 
Buchanan, even alth they should 
wish, as they may well do, that the 
business had fallen into better hands. 

Buchanan’s first and greatest cha- 
racter is that of a Poet. His prose 
works were the occupation of his de- 
clining years, and are the monu- 
ments of his practical wisdom. But 
the fire of his youthful genius ex- 
panded itself entirely in verse ; it was 
the fault of the age, and it has been 
the misfortune of our country, that 
his verse was Latin. There is no oc- 
casion for repeating the common-place 
and unanswerable arguments against 
writing poetry in any other language 
than that which has been tony t in 
childhood. Every one must admit, 
that had the lan of Scotland been 


y in a state fit for the higher sorts of 


poetry, Buchanan would havedone very 
ill to make use of any other than 
his mother-tongue. e must take 
things as they are ;—we must examine 
his qeu and judge of them 
by the eternal rules of beauty ;—we 
must compare him with those who 


* This is the edition of Ruddiman, Edin- 

burgh, iis cepimus work of 

greatly — one, by Peter Burmann, 

in ese are the only two editions 

of the Opera of Buchanan. The one is 

clumsy and inconvenient ; the other seldom 
to be met with, and very dear. 
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- have used similar instruments in si- 
miler situations ;—we must reflect 
what were his difficulties, in order 
that we may estimate the merits of his 
success. 


The world has seen several examples 
of foreign languages being acquired, 
even = such — as is requisite 
for purposes of poetical composi- 
tion,—mastered and swayed to al ap- 

ce gite. Bg if 
dani opel. ENT d 
together in the familiarity of the same 
bosom. beum — 
culty is infinitely greater, and the acqui- 
sition infinitely more rae. Tt ie ndend 
the high prerogative language 
of — men, to survive even 
ruin re those that — it, vie 
bear down to posterity the image 
gory of refinement and wisdom that 
ve 
i mortality ; it re- 
fuses to be embodied in materials that 
are less than imperishable. But how 
shall the vigour which moves in the 
nerves and veins of the living speech, 
be found to animate even m 
skilful of after imitations ? The coun- 
terfeit may be exquisite, the features 
may be beautiful, but does not even 
their beauty betray the coldness and 
stiffness of deathr Every living lan- 
guage is in so far free—it may receive 
new combinations—it may even sanc- 
tion the privilege of creation. With- 
out this, how shall genius have that 
liberty which is its birthright? Shall 
that which is by nature as air, 
be straitened and cooped up within 
the walls even of a magnificent prison ? 
How shall the rod of the ician 
work its wonders in a fettered hand ? 
Can any man breathe the spirit of life 
and energy into a cold and artificial 
mass? Of all the modern poets who 
have written in Latin, is there one who 
has stamped upon his verses the im- 
press of genius rioting in its strength, 
—the bol of uncontrolled might, 
—the majesty of freedom? If 
such an one there be, who shall de- 
serve, so well, the name of a Prame- 
theus,—the rival of creators,—the 
conqueror of bondage ?—T'o those who 
doubt the power of genius to overcome 
even these difficulties, and atchicve 
n these triumphs, we must address 
* one word—a£Ap BUCHANAN. 
e is by no means the only man of 
igh and powerful genius among the 
l odern Latin poets ; neither is he the 
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the difi- Catull 


[June 
only one among their number who has 


overcome the difficulties of 
is situation. But he excelled all 
is brethren in the splendour as well 
as in the variety his trium 


Do Mone T irai the di 
ties of any one m i 
tion, he has grappled with those of all, 
Se ee ee ee 

epigram, , satire, and didac- 
tic, he has ri the 


7 — — indignation of 
uvenal,—and ilosophie maj 
ty of Lucretius. Fo gets who ae 
to Buchanan, these praises 
of a modern Latinist cannot fail to 
v aere ti soiree raa How 
e 


thing was done, it is indeed scarce- 
ly possible to imagine ; it is sufficient 

ns to know feel that it is ae. 

Buchanan is distingui from al- 


most all his rivals by the boldness with 
which. he infused into the ahspe of 


ost Roman verse, the richest of those ele- 


ments which are furnished to 2 mo- 


d t by religious feelings and na- 
ti recollections. His best 
ars thoes which he has written citer in 


the spirit of a Seotaman or of a Chris- 
tian. He stands at an immeasurable 
distance above those scores of German 
and Italian poets, who scorned al] mo- 
dern affairs, and even the sanctities of 
briser pum ri ipi roii d à 
orm eir elegant muse, 
etapei Dru oa aim 
repetitions e 
peremi&eati 8 of the classical mytho- 
. He knew wherein true poetry 
and true feeling consist, and he drew 
largely upon the treasures which he 
had discovered. But for the existence 
of the Paraphrase of the Psalms, and 
the lines on the desth of Calvin, we 
doubt whether say one would have be- 
lieved it poetible to clothe, in a form 
of the most perfect classical purity, 
ideas so utterly unknown to the form- 
ers, and masters of the ancient lan- 
guage, as those which Buchanan had 
gathered from the study and the feel- 
ing of Christianity. 
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We shall quote the beginning of the 

Calvini Epicedium. 

« Sj quis erit nullos superesse a funere manes 

Qui putet, aut si forte putet, sic vivit ut Or- 


Ante diem, magnis 
Mors, te flere n vine, & funera vane 
Ludibrio pompes, & miseris onerare querelis. 
Liber enim curis, terren & pondere molis, 
ae Deo, quem mente 


Hanc ego qua curis te lux exemit acerbis 
Natalem jure sppellan, qué sapias m asha 


— — post fastidia duri 
major 


vetque 
Molis onus, funditque agilem per membra 
Nec quiequam est lutes nisi putris fabricg 
masse : 
Sic animi Deus est animrus, quo si caret, atris 
z bri eque ill miada 
a ee ee i 
Ast ubi divini concepit Numinis haustum, 
Diffagiant tenebre, simulacraque vana fa- 
cessunt, 
Nudaque se veri facies in luce videndam 
Exhibet eterna, quam nullo vespere claudit 
2 tenebris." 


Of all the poetical pieces of Buchan- 


** any instance where the effect of as- 
sociation is so remarkable in bestow- 
ing sublimity on subjects to which it 
does not naturally belong, as in the 
inimitable of Buchanan on the 
month of May. This season is in ge- 
neral fitted to excite emotions very 
different from sublimity, and the nu- 
merous poems which have been written 
in celebration of it, dwell uniformly 
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on its circumstanees of “ vernal joy.” 
In this ode, however, the circum- 
stances whieh the poet has selected are 
of a kind whieh, to me, sppear inex- 
pressibly sublime, and distinguish the 


, poem itself UT a degree and character 


of grandeur which I have seldom found 

ualled in any other composition.” — 

e doubt, indeed, whe Words- 
worth himself has ever touched with 
a more masterly hand, that secret chord 
of sympathy which connects the medi- 
tative soul of man with the external 
manifestations of nature,—or called up 
to dignify and consecrate the enjoy- 
ment of the senses, thoughts more 


: mn and aspirations more sub- 


ime. Itisa — triumph of “ the 
— Wa n Faculty D. It 
mingles e graces of youth and 
love, with the gravity of iiio nts, 
and the energy of faith.—The exqui- 
site version which we place by its side 
is from the classical pen of Mr Wrang- 


Et teneris Charitum choreis. 
Salve voluptas et nitidum decus 
Anni recurrens vice, 

Et flos renascentis juvents, 

In senium properantis ævi 
Cùm blanda veris temperies nove 
Jlluxit orbi, primaque secula 
Fulsére flaventi metallo, 

Sponte suà sine lege justa ; 


Athereos animes fovebit. 


Salve, fugacis loria sseculi, 
Salve secund& igna dies noth, 
Salve vetustæ vitæ imago, 

Et specimen venientis ævi. 
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The First of May. 
Hail! sacred thou to sacred joy, 
To mirth and wine, sweet First of May ! 
To which no grave cares alloy, 
sprightly dance, the festive play ! 


Hail ! thou, of ever-circling time 
Ares siete EEE flow ! 

Bright of the season's prime, 
Aye-hastening on to winter's snow ! 


When first y Spring his angel face 
On earth oaral d, and years of gold 
Gilt with pure ray man’s guileless race, 
By law's stern terrors uncontroll'd : 
Such was the soft and genial breeze, 
Mild Zephyr breath'd on all around ; 
With ghi g glee, to airs like these 
Yielded its wealth th’ unlabour'd ground. 
So fresh, so t is the pe 
Which o'er the islands of the Blest 
Sweeps; where nor aches the limbs assail, 
Nor age’s peevish pains infest. 
Where thy hush’d groves, Elysium, sleep, 
Such winds with whisper’d murmurs blow; 
So, where dull Lethe’s waters creep, 
They heave, scarce heave the cypress- 
bough. 


And such, when heaven with penal flame 
. Shall purge the globe, that golden day 
Restoring, o'er man's brighten'd frame 
Haply such gale again shgll play. 
Hail, thou, the fleet year's pride and prime ! 
Hail E em which Fame should bid to 


Hail! image of primeval time ! 

Hail! sample of a world to come! 

The subject of the tremendous exe- 
cration ** in Colonos Brasilienses" pre- 
vents us from making any observations 
on it, or offering any version. But we 
must quote it, because it is, we believe 
it to be, the most energetic of all his 
lyrics. 

** Descende ccelo turbine flammeo 

Armatus iras, Angele, vindices, 

Libidinum jam notus ultor 

Exitio Sodome impudice. 

En rursus armis quod pereat tuis 

Lustrum Gomorrhe suscitat emulum 

Syrum propago, & exsecrande 

Spurcitiz renovat pal estram. 

Pars ista mundi, quam sibi propriam 

soe dicavit rar amenitas 
uxusque, sub foedis colonis 

Servitium tolerat pudendum. 

Abominandis arsit amoribus 

Strigosus estu, pauperie & fame 

Glandis von Pralna : 

E ranhanis redol à 

Quem, rere, ponet nequitie modum 

Frenis libido libera ? & insolens 

Mumanioris ferre victus 

Hilecebras meliore codo ? 
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O Christiani infami inis ! 

O feda labes & nota temporum ! 

O turpium turpisque caussa, & 


Prostibulum Veneris nefands. 
Gens illa nullos mitis in hospites, 
= ora victu assueta nefario, 

ortenta conspexit 
Sanguines dape —— 
Nunc Scylla sevos exsere nunc canes, 
Nunc nunc Charybdis vortice spumeo 
Convolve fluctus, & carinas 
Flagitiis gravidas resorbe. 
Aut hisce tellus in patulos specus, 
JEtherve flammis ps sequacibus 
T'urpes colonos, Christiane | 
Dedecus opprobriumque terre." 

A beautiful contrast to this is sup- 
plied by one of his epigrams, addressed 
to a real or — mistress, to his 
devotion for whom Milton was sup- 
those lines: 

** Were it not better done, as others wee, 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 
Or with the tangles of JNVecra's hair.” 
In Neeram. 
ss DDA enpa pereca — 
e, quoties absum, semper abesse 
Non desiderio nostri, non meret amore, 

Sed se non nostro posse dolore frui. 

Dr Irving informs us,* that M 
was *' iarly delighted with the 
felicity of these lines," and that he 
imitated them as follows, in one of his 
Italian madrigals : 

** Chi creduto l'avrebbe ? 
L'empia, la cruda Iole 
Del mio partir si duole. 
A quel finto dolore 

Non ti fidar, mio core. 
Non é vera pi 


i ardenti, 
E mirar vuole į duri miei tormenti." 

Of all Buchanan's original produc» 
tions, the least read is, we imagine, 
the didactic , De S, We 
are far from being admirers of the spe- 
cies to which this belongs; and we 


. lament that the majestic genius of Lu- 


cretius was not devoted to better pur- 


* Memoirs of Buchanan, by David Irving, 
LL.D. p. 131. 
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= than any which it can supply. 
ut, like that of his great predecessor, 
the muse of Buchanan has not desert- 
ed him, even although he misapplied 
her ies. Here and there, in this 
negl poem, amidst a mass of dry 
inaccurate statements concerning 

the structure of the universe, there 


not unworthy of being set by 
The aide of the most — gems of 
igni t an a 
makes, when considered in relation to 
the infinity of stars and worlds with 
which it is surrounded, he concludes 
with these exquisite verses : 
** Hae illa est hominum sedes, hec illa fer- 


arum 
Et volucrum domus : hoc angusto e carcere 


quantum 
Surripit Oceani terre circumfluus humor ? 
Quique per Hercules irrumpens divortia 
meta, 
E Libycis late sejungit ab oris ? 
Adde huc claustra Arabum, quaque arctant 
aequora campos 
Hyrcanos: huc adde lacus laxasque paludes, 
Et que pracipiti labefactant flumina montes 
Vortice, vel pigris stagnant immota lacunis. 
Dumque hac vi rapiunt, hzc orbem gurgite 
mergunt, l 
Conditur exiguæ sub aquis pars maxima 
terres. 

Quod superest, magno. velut insula parva 
Innatat: hee etiam quantum vel squalet 
arenis ? i 
Vei tumet in vastos sine fruge, sine arbore 

montes ? 


Vel nimiis ardet flammis? vel frigore torpet? 
Vel jacet humano indocilis mansuescere 


cultu ? 
Vel fecunda malis animantum in funera 
pudor stolid ! 
0 ! o stolidi præceps vesania voti! 
Quantula pars rerum est, in qua se gloria 


. 
Ira fremit, metus exanimat, dolorurit, egestas 
Cogit opes; ferro, insidiis, flamma atque 


veneno 
Cernitur, & trepido fervent humana tumul- 
tu." 


In the next passage, the opening of 
the fifth Book, it is delightful to see 
how a Christian poet contemplates the 
same objects which filled the mind of 
his Epicurean master with the cold- 
ness, 1f not with the despair, of Scep- 
ticism. 

** Macti animi, — seclis — orti, 

i primi ingenii ni de is, 

PS Ss Teves veel eius iobque orbibus orbes 
Implicitos, magni intrastis penetralia coli, 
Ausi ingens facinus, penitus penitusque re- 


postas 
Vor. III. 
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Certa ostendistis terris vestigia veri. 
Non ceca ambitio vobis, non blanda vo- 


luptas, 
Non vigiles cure, non lucri tabes, 
Sublimes fregere animos, quin invia rerum 
Sensibus humanis mentis acumen, 


Ergo nec imperium vos formidabile — 

Nec que cuncta domant longis oblivia seclis, 

Sub latebrisque suis & ceca nocte coercent ; 

Sed procul o i tenebris ab inertibus Ord 

Gloria sublimes illustri in luce reponet, 

Prepetibusque vehet per postera secula pen- 
nis, 

At qui divitiis au incubuere caducis, 

Aut Veneris faucibus cmcoque Cupidinis æstu 

Ablati in terram divine semina mentis 


Mens polo, vel molli laxa remisit 
Frena » rebusque elata secundis 
Intumet, aut duris cadit, aut, velutorbacarina 
Remige, jactatur fortune impulsa procellis, 
Nec videt, aut sperat placida statione quieta 
Littora, nec tutos a fluctu & flamine portus. 
Victa malis igitur, quicquid vel profuit olim, 
—— — eum: si murmure 
um 


Increpat, elisus fulsit si nubibus i 
Corde micans trepidat, — ti- 


more ; : 
Soricis occentus metuit, corvique volatum. 
KExigit has ponas vera ignorantia causse, 
Contemtusque Dei, & nimium sibi credulus 
error. 


The satirical poems of Buchanan 
abound in caustic and bitter sarcasm, 
and rise, now and then, into passages 
of severe and dignified declamation. 
— own lifetime they rendered 
him the fear and hatred of a most 
powerful body of men, against whom 
the keenest of his shafts been di- 
rected ; they at one period made him 
an exile from his own country, and at 
another they subjected him to all the 
hardships of a long imprisonment 
abroad. But the wit of Buchanan, 
how sorely soever it tortured its con- 
temporary victims, was exerted by 
him for noble He had a sa- 
tisfaction whi fallen to the lot 
of few satirists,—he could pardon in 
himself the having injured the self- 
love of a few, when he reflected that 
his severities had contributed in no 
inconsiderable degree to promote the 
welfare of the many. The forms of 
folly which he — have indeed 

2 
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passed away; but pride, hypocrisy, 
and arrogance, are by no means ex- 
hausted. The vices which character- 
ized the Franciscans of Buchanan's 
time, have passed, under somewhat 
different shapes, into men of other pro- 
fessions, end of more worldly-wi 

in our own. The tyrenta inion, 
whoever they may be,—those who de- 
mand from the public a deference 
which is not due either to their talents 
or their virtues,—those who wrap 
fhemselves in the mantle of superci- 
liousness, and lie in wait at corners to 
entrap the reverence of the inexpe- 
rienced,—all quacks, af whatever pre- 
tensions, and under whatever dis- 
guises, many take to themselves as 
much as they please ef the ridicule and 
contempt of Buchanan. 

** Vestra nec incauto pateant mendacia vulgo, 
Nec videat crassoa Plebs Tunioata doles 3 
Et nova sub patribus tironum turba severis 
Inveniat quaestus ingenioas norom” 

The indignation of our was 
kindled oguinet the lasy monks of his 
time, because he conceived that their 
errors and vices had been the chief 
ineans of bringing — iteelf into 
contempt, among the greater propor- 
tion of the cultivated men who were 
his contemporaries. Had he lived in 
eur days his wrath might have vented 
itself upon a very different generation 
of delinquents ; his love for the Truth 
would, under any circumstances, have 
been the same; and he would have 
crushed the open enemies, with the 
same irresistible arm which he directed 
against the hypocritical champions of 
Christianity. 

Buchanan, then, has written poems 
of the most different species, and all 
apparently with enviable success ; but, 
surely, in some of these he has been 
less at home than in others. His ge- 
nius must have had some favourite 
walk, and the superior freedom and 
elegance of its motions may perha 
betray the secret. He can assume the 
appearance of tenderness, levity, or 
wit ; he can charm us by the melting 
— his e m the joyous — 

nce of his jeux d'esprit, or thes 
Pon of his T heule but the careful 
reader will soon discover, that in none 
of these lies the native element of 


Buchanan. His mind was cast by na-. 


ture in a grave and serious mould ;— 
his passions and caprices might at times 
make him appear unlike himself, but 
the resting place of his spirit was in 


Shaknak: and the Magician. 
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the pure end ions of patriot- 
ism, morality, an religion. ve⸗ 
hemence of offended purity, the whirl- 
wind of virtuous wrath, the calmness 
ef devout contemplation, or the exta- 
cies of holy hope ;—it was in these 
that the man delighted, and it is in 
these that the best triumphs of the 
poet are made manifest. 

We shall resume this subject next 
month, and offer a few remarks on 
ru itical and historical writings of 


m d 


THE STORY OF SHAKRAK AND THE 
MAGICIAN OF CONSTANTINOPLE ; 


` Being a Subject foe a Molo-drama. 


MR EDITOR, 

iis ge of ur a and fine 
I y attend t 

kana when any thing of that kiad 
is going forward. On these oceasions 
I have observed, that although the 
children seemed to feel some interest 
in the rational and natural parts of the 
story, the grown-up persons felt none. 
They waited with impatience for scenea 
which revolted probability, and were 
eniculated to scatter the lethargic asao- 
n 2t ordinary life ; for before 

ng arrives, most people are 
heartily tired of the real wor. 

Hence it occurred to me, that in 
these pieces the tastes of the graver 
part of the audience (such as judges 
and members of parliament) had not 
been sufficiently consulted, amd that 
melo-dramas were not in suffi- 
—— — and attempt 
to take up the pen myself, 
something for the ‘‘ deeper sort,” as 
Lord Bacon calls them ; and I accard- 
ingly produced the following tale, to 
serve as the foundation of a brilliant 
after-piece. Before throwing it into a 
dramatic form, I shewed it to different 
managers in London, whose names I 
will not particularize, but found thera 
as deaf as adders, and cold as stones. 
They rejected my proposals. After 
having been so shockingly used, I was 
going to throw the shining morsel into 
the fire, when it occurred to me, that 
if it were printed, the public could not 
fail to perceive what treasures of stage- 
—— to and ———— 

throats of the managers by main 
force. Trusting to the friendly efforts 
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of petsons in high station upon the 
Macs core TENE sir, yours, 


FRANCIS FINEGLARE. 


London, St Paul's, 
94th May 1918. 


Cnar. I.—Of the Magician Nakoonar 
and his Pastimes.—Shakrak is car- 
ried off. 

Once, in Constantinople, there lived 

a very skilful magician, whose 

Nakoon 


could think of. 

After it was dark, his hour of recre- 
etion came on. He had constructed 
one of those wooden ‘horses which 
were at one time so much used 
ici and so much oelebr 

East. He mounted it 
t, and shot from a window, 


ipta ides in Se ¢cerones 
e 


above Constantinople. He delighted 
to see the city stretched below him, 
while he was taking violent exercise 
in all directions ; sometimes shooting 
straight up the firmament, sometimes 
skimming close to the smoke of the 
city 


These exertions used to put the old 
fellow into good humour, and make 
him quite froliesome, so that he would 

dip down with his horse, 
and pick wp fYom the streets ‘some 
lonely individual, to: home and 
frighten with strange ts and en- 
chanted — 

One night saw a slwe gasi 
about in a very stupid manner, * 
carried off the podr 
loud howls of terror as he rose in the 
atmosphere. Nakoonar hed invited 
some other magicians to partake of a 
sumptuous entertainment. He accord- 
ingly ‘ushered Shalruk, the slave, into 


a superb: ing-room, where there 
Were si five figures, with great 
white 8, and a mock severity of 


eountenance ; as also an huge evil ge» 
niue, with «ix horns, ——— 
otherwise unpromising. e five ma- 
gicians rose from their chairs, and 


Shakrak aad the Magician. 


ow, who uttered : 


RSS 
affected to receive Shakrak witli cere- 
monious politeness. Each, in his turn, 
embraced him, in spite of his 
gles to avoid the compliment: but 
more than all the rest, the genius with 
the six horns seemed studious of grace 
ee his deportment, as if 
to palliate the disagreeableness of his 
rom and — — with a bow 
e very groun en had 
placed themselves at table, e io 
it loaded with a variety of fruits, whose 
juice exuded like amber through their 
golden rinds. Other articles were in- 
termixed: of course there was wood 
of aloes burning, and sort 
finery. Shakrak, who now 
‘suspect m what sort of company 
was, could hardly be prevailed 
to touch any thing. He resolv 
confine himself to the fruits, as havi 
the closest resemblance to nature, an 
being probably the most inmocent in 


Nakoonar then told him 6o rise and 
fetch a vessel of sherbet which was on 
the sideboard. While his back was 
turned, che magicians made use of the 

Se rri —— 
appearance of elephants ino- 
Shakrak . 


of 
to 
he 


te 


at it. The 
winked 


“ Most noble air," 
tremulously, ** the wine in- 
oreanes rp me, insomuch that I 
cannot it. Your excellent wor 
ship knews that, and is pleased to be 
." © Come, come,” said the 
ive you 


said he, 


merriment. Shakrak being now some» 
‘whet elevated, vemtured to put in a 


BS 


EE 


[i 
F d 
it 
HP 
im 


4 
E 


H 
ir 
T 
i 
4r 


stretched arms. But unfortunately, 
when ing behind the chair of 
gentleman with six horns, 


as they wished, 
took a short leave, and went 
the window. 

Nakoonar searched the pockets of 
Shakrak, under pretence of looking 
for something to staunch the wound, 
and he found a letter written as fal- 
lows :— To-morrow nigh 


ve with the utmost di 
never expect to see me again. 

Nakoonar put on a stern counte- 
nance, and made Shakrak follow him 
odios Dol a endi Rey bara 
nothing but a p ing. 
er Vilen slave '" said he, ** disclose to 


e 
, Or 
29 


me the history of this note, for my fore 


curiosity is excited. If you falsify, I 
shall immediately know by that lamp's 
going out ; after which I have only to 


push you into the next pessage, where 


but was too stupid to know how to 
relieve itself; being in the habit of 
leading a pam life, without ever 
exercising its ties. Shakrak there- 
for a bold attempt. 
and nimbly spraag through betwees 
and nimbly sprung 

its jaws, leaving the horrid animal 
ee 

w 


there is a monster, who will make his swallo 


supper of you.” Shakrak declared that 
the note was addressed to his master, 
a young merchant in Constantinople, 
and that it was written by the daugh- 
ter of a certain emir in the city. The 
lamp continued to burn. The magi- 
eian withdrew, and bolted the door 
after him, resolving to have a finger 
ía the concern; a resolution which 
boded no good te the lovers. 


He found himself alone in a stately 
gallery, at one end of which a door 
, over which was inscribed, 

in large letters, ** The stable of the 
—— — it rbi ye ids 
t magicians take great care i 
unnatural inery, however unfeel- 
ing they may be towards human 


Shakrak had never seen so fine a 
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stable. The door was ornamented 
with marble pillars; its valves were 
covered with crimson velvet, and 


studded with large golden: nails ; so 
that he thought he was going into the 
antichamber of a princess. Upon en- 


tering, he found it was a noble saloon, 
with the wooden horse standing at one 
end. Two grooms, also carved out of 
wood, were beside bim. One of them 
knelt with a basket dure seedy by 
way of offering him food, although the 
magician probably knew well enough 
that his pearls were quite safe, and 
would never pe aoe oe — 
held a curry-comb, as if about to apply 
it to his back, which had already beet 
made smooth enough by the rider's 
own body. Perhaps these vain appear- 
ances might be necessary, to 
the rules of magic ; but if they were 
not, I think the magician must have 
been making a m of his horse ; 
which was more unmanly, on ac- 
count of its being unable to see his 
drift. Yet let us pause before we 
condemn him. It is impossible for us 
to decide whether the wooden grooms 
formed an indispensable concomitant 
or not. In all arts and mysteries there 
are certain — which, y the 
ignorant, & superfluous, and per- 
haps foolish; but which, at the same 
time, form links, or quasi 
vincula, without which the whole 
would be void and inept. 

‘The rest of the apartment was fitted 
up with a sort of remote but magnifi- 
cent resemblance to a stable; and in 


a corner Shakrak found as many differ- _ 


ent kinds of switches, as if they had 
to a lad of fifteen. From a 
table he took upa small pocket volume, 
entitled, *^ Rules for - i 
Wore Pe —— ing a 
few principles began to open 
aon tien in a much clearer manner 
than he expected; insom — UMS 
being to escape, and te 
he resolved to mount and teke bis 


chance. 

In the room there was a large win- 
dow reaching down to the floor, and 
unfolding upon 


sky, and the whole of Constanti 
at an immense distance below : 
There he shed a flood of tears on ac- 
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count of his hapless condition, saying, 
* Oh, my dear young lady Í do not 
vex your soft bosom, nor allow the 
peach-bloom to steal out of your 
cheeks. Your lover is as true as the 
stars, which keep the courses whether 
they be seen or not, come cloud or 
clear sky. I am going to ride a v 
strange sort of horse; but if I 

my neck, it will be for your sake. So 
here goes.” 

So saying, be went in trembling ; 
whereupon the wooden m laid 
down his curry-comb, and held the 
stirrup. Shakrak gave a great cry, 
and again consulted the book, where 
he found these words, page 15, ** The 
wooden groom will hold your stirrup, 
and do any thing you wish in mount- 
ing." Perceiving that this procedure 
was quite regular, Shakrak was again 
summoning up resolution, when he 
caught the sound of steps advancing 
towards a different door from that 
by which he had entered; and pre- 
sently Nakoonar’s voice was heard 

ing, ** Who cried out a little while 
ago? Was it Mephis wanti 
me? Open the door.” One of the 
wooden grooms immediately went to 
open the door, and Shakrak, in at- 
— stop him, was thrown 
dow there is no S arguere of 
stopping contrivances of that port ; but 
he immediately recovered his feet, and 
scampered off along the gallery, darted 

the jaws of the monster, and 
got back to bis own apertment. 


Cuar. III.—Nakoonar watches in the 
Ga The result. 


Next night, about half an hour from 


the twelve, Nakoonar came to the stable, 


saying, ** I have heard that this Safie 
is a very choice y damsel, and of 
rare beauty ; but if she merely shews 
herself at the window, I shall not be 
able to seize her. An holy dervis has 
placed in her apartment so powerful 
an amulet, that pm wi dare 
enter. However, I repair to the 
spot, and if her lover comes, I may 
perhaps overhear some conversation 
that will suggest to me by what means 
I may bear away the p 

e isi — several — 
and perceivi t emir's 
was silent ind solitary, dropt down, 
and concealed himself and horse in an 
arbour. The night was extremely 
beautiful. The full moon shone 
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brightly over the garden wall. The 
were adorned on each side with 
long rows of lilies, which, although 
the air felt somewhat cold, did not 
cease to forth a fragrant smell. 
The blossoms of the arbour also en- 
chanted him with their odour; and 
the long tendrils of climbing plants, 
ittering with moisture, trembled at 
the least breath of wind. Nakoonar 
was visited with the remembrance of 
his earlier days, when the passion of 
love had visited him for the first time, 
and made the blood tingle in his veins 
with a sweetness to which he had for 
long been a stranger. 

A total silence pervaded the garden 
as well as the house, which was quite 
near. The walls were white, and 
reflected the moonshine strongly. The 
lowest row of windows was not more 
than a yard from the ground. While 
Nakoonar sat looking and listening, 
one of the sashes was thrown open, 
and the beautiful Sefle put out her 
head cautiously, as if to see whether 
any was there. Finding that 
not stirred, she withdrew. Her 
mind was poo in a state of san- 
guine restlessness and expectation, 
which would not allow her to su 
thing could detain her lover, 
although she had not heard from him, 
and which overcame her with sweet 
throes of tenderness, intermingled with 
anxiety. 

Shortly afterwards she appeared a 
second time. She leant out over the 
roses which grew beside the window, 
and listened attentively. In the mean- 
time, Nakoonar had an opportunity of 
observing the beauty of her neck, 
which was very white and smooth, 
and of her cheek, which did not ap- 
pear to have much red, but only a 
gentle and modest crimson, set off b 
two or three dark curls. Her hands 
were also very white; and it grieved 
Nakoonar to consider the hness 
of the stone before her, which, in her 
thonghtfulness, she was grasping and 
rubbing unconsciously. Cruel and un- 
worthy wretch ! whose mind was, at 
the ste time, filled with the most 
— — 

en coald not hear steps, 
pubs the — a little more. 

t juncture, the cunning i 


of his horse ; and the idea occurred to 
her, thet perhaps her lover was not 
far off, but, owipg to the negligence or 


that an 
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stupidity of her slave, had not been 
instructed how to lift the latch of 2 
certain wicket. This idea came, and 
went, and came again. Could she 
venture out at the windaw? . No, no, 
no. Only a few steps? No, no. Yet 
there was no impropriety. She 
would only tell him how to come im. 
She would immediately return; and 
by the time he had unfastened the 
wicket, she would be safe within the . 
window. 

So she reasoned, and found, that, in 
her present mood, she could not with- 
draw contentedly and go to sleep. She 
endeavoured to remember the advices 
of the holy dervis; but they passed 
over her mind without bringing back 
good resolutions. 

The fair Safle, believing that no eye 
observed her, put forth her slender 
foot upon a stone seat beneath the 
‘window, and took what might be 
called a very improper step, of which 
she soon felt the consequences. Na- 
koonar, perceiving that all obstacles 
were removed, got hold of her imme- 
diately. He mounted his horse, and 
away they flew. 





Cnar. IV.—Shakrak falls in with the 
Gentleman with the Siz Horns.— 
He again sees his Mistress. 


Iw the meantime, Shakrak having 
spent the whole day in a nrost diseon- 
solate manner, withoat tasting any 
food, except a few dates which were 
brought him by the magician, resolved, 
when night came on, to make a second 
attempt to escape. He accordingly 
— once more through the jaws of 
the monster, and repaired to the 
stable, bat found the horse gone. 
Upon opening the door at which Na- 
koonar had knocked on a former oota- 
sion, he found it led into another suite 
of apartments, which probably served 
Nakoonar as aw for carrying 
on the different branches of his art. 
They were full of very ex i 

arti In the last room, Sha 

found the with the six 
horns pounding at a huge mortar, and 
venting, from time to time, lament- 
able groans and complaints against 
the absent magician ; for, means 
ef spells, he had been to be- 
come Nakochar's servant, and was 
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ran to detain him. “ My dear friend,” 
said the evil genius, “ you see how I 
am used. Whatever may be Nakoonaz's 
politeness to me before company, I can 
assure you, that in private he treats 
me no better than a dog. have 
worked to him far twenty years, and 
would fain from my bondage ; 
which, if I had some assistance from 
others, I could easily accomplish. I 
know several of his talismanic secrete. 
I am an evil genius myself, no doubt, 
and many things therefore lie out of 
my reach ; but if some holy and pious 
person could be introduced into this 
palace, and persuaded to act according 
to my directiona, Nakoonar might be 
destroyed, much for the good of Con- 
nn Pe : replied Shakrak, * 

** Per E : m my 
help might be somewhat in this mat- 
ter; but how can I be sure of your 
sincerity ?” 

** Never doubt that," said the ge- 
nius, striking his palm upon that of 
Shakrak with a loud noise. “ Come 


along with me into a neighbouring shaggy 


aparünent, and I shall give you eon- 
vincing proofs.” 

They proceeded into a fair chamber, 
spread with the richest carpets, an 
scented by orange trees and 
plants, which grew in vases, It like- 
wise contained many sofas and musical 
instruments, end was altogether a de- 
lightful place, but had no windows, 
and was lighted only by globular 
lamps, finely peinted. 

* How do you like this?" asked 


the genius. 
* Exceedingly well," replied Shak- 
rak 


* Oh, the magician ! the magician ! 
I hear him coming !” cried the gentle- 
man with the aix horns, and was off 


ing the fair 
Safie in his arms, and placed her upon 
aseat. Her eyes were full of teara, 
and she seemed quite exhausted with 
terror and astoni — — 
through the air, insomuch t she 
did not even attempt to € or in- 
ire where she was. The magician 
ht it would be best to leave her 

to repose for some tine; and sccord- 


ingly, having laid her tly upon a 
dd he went away, g the dooit 
after him. 


Shakrak now peeped out. He saw 
his sweet mistress lying languidly, 


with her dark hair shaken out of 
turban, and her silken 
dered. The small ribbons which tied 
her sandals were half unloosed, and 
shewed that, before she made the fatal 
step out of the window, she 
n preparing to retire to 
drooping with her tulip i dere the 


3 her breathing, and uta 
tered from time to time heavy sighs. 

It would be unn to deacribe 
her astonishment, when the faithful 
Shakrak presented himself before her 
view. *' Ah, my dear mistress !" said 
he, “ you know not what terrible 
things I have gone through since we 

d. This is a magician’s house ; 

ut do not ir, for I am here to 

guard you, Dope soon to accom- 

plish our escape. The magician carried 

me off as I was going to Haslan with 
your letter." 

* Now I begin to understand my 
situation," said Safie. “ What a 
frightful looking man that is, with his 

hair! Oh, Shakrak, you must 

certainly have been loitering, or doing 

Er. wrong, whem you was qar- 
off. 


** No, no," replied Shakrak, ‘ I 
protest that I was doing nothing 
wrong. But where did the magician 

hold of you, madam ?” 

** We shall speak of that after. 
wards, replied Safie, blushing; and 
they entered into a conversation, in 
the course of which Shakrak related 
all that he knew, disclosing also what 
prospects had been held out to him by 
the gentleman with the six horns. 
“ But, alas!" cried Shakrak, ** al- 
— this room is beautifully deco- 

; I perceive it is a prison, from 
which there is no other outlet except 
the dooz, of which the magician has 
the key ; and I can do nothing while 
I remain here.” So saying, he knocked 
loudly at the door, and then hid him- 
Erene sofa. » 

3 id not peroeive the meani 
of this; but presently Nakoonar * 
tered, and came up to her with as 
sweet an expression of countenance ag 
he could assume, saying, “ Fair lady, 
behold your humblest slave. This 
palece is youre, with all ite delights ; 
aud you see before you one who would 
rather follow your steps on all fours, 
and kiss the floor where you have been 
walking, than be admitted at once to 
the third heaven.” . 
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* Impious and abominable man !” 
cried Safie, ** how dare you come near 
me? Are you not ashamed to use this 
language to her whom you have so 


cruelly snatched away from her 
friends? Your ap ce testifles 
that you cannot be far from sixty, an 


age at which there is no longer any 
excuse for wanton outrages: never- 
theless, you conduct yourself like a 
id giddy reprobate. I am sure 
your head exhibits gray hairs enough 
to make you pass for a dervis or a phi- 
losopher. " 
«€ Ah, madam!” cried Nakoonar, 
kneeling, ** you see what a philosopher 
I am." 


** Begone, for I wish to repose my- 
self," cried "Safle, who now perceived 
that Shakrak had crept out of the room 


unobserved. 
* For what p did you make 
such a noise lately ?" asked Nakoonar. 


* | know nothing about these 
noises,” replied Safie. ** It must have 
been some of your own wicked genii ; 
from whom, as well as yourself, Y trust 
that our holy Prophet will defend me. 
In the mean time, you would oblige 
me very much by retiring, and locking 
the door after you." 

* Sweet lady," replied Nakoonar, 
“I will obey; but you must ulti- 
mately have pity on me." And ac- 
cordingly he withdrew. 





Cuar. V.—Nakoonar prepares an 
Exhibition for Safie. 


NAKOONAR, in coming away, heard 
- some stir in the stable of the wooden 
horse, and was ing in that di- 
rection, when he was stopped by the 
six-horned genius, who wished to have 
his directions about mixing certain 
tions in the workshop. Na- 
oonar went to look at the mortar. 
Finding that very little had been 
pounded, he turned furiously round 
upon the genius, and asked him what 
he had been doing for two hours. The 
genius replied, sheepishly, that he 
ad been working as hard as he could ; 
whereupon Nakoonar, taking the = 
eut of his hands, belaboured hi - 
fully, and concluded by knocking off 
three of his horns. This was too much 
to be endured ; and the spirit sternly 
folded his arms, muttering threats of 
revenge. 


* Let me have no sulkiness,” cried | 


Nakoonar, “ else you shall fare worse 
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than you have done. Bestir yourself, 
and decorate the banqueting-room as 
superbly as possible. S forth my 
talismans upon the table, and prepare 
my books ; for there is a fair lady be- 
fore whom I wish to make a grand 
display of my art. I shall grudge no 
pains to please her. As for you, make 
pe outside as decent as possible, and 

ready to execute whatever I may 
command. To improve my - 
ance, I think I shall lay aside my 
t d of the enchanted 
doublet, and shall content myself with 
the staff of cedar which I received 
from that old magician who now lives 
in retirement among the ruins of Den- 


era. l 
So saying, he retired. The genius, 
still smarting with his wounds, went 
immediately to the wardrobe, where 
the staff of cedar was kept, and depo- 
sited another in its place. 


Cuar. VI.—Shakrak gets the Assist- 
ance of a Dervis.—Safie is rescued. 


In the mean time, Shakrak, having 
mounted the wooden horse, shot boldly 
down into Constantinople. It was now 
day-light; and his first care was to 
find Haslan, the lover of Safie, who, 
after a — — with — 
ting and perspiri ve, moun 
before. him. Such 4 persons as were 
abroad at that bars Pasi stood gazi 
at the strange ine; and when it 
rose again, they saluted it with loud 
huzzas. The two riders, however, 
were determined to have a third, 
namely, the holy dervis Noodlegander, 


who P an amulet in Safie’s 
apartment. U iring to the 
street where he lived, found the 


venerable old man seated before his 
door, reading the Alcoran. He was 
extremely thick-sighted, and also ob- 
tuse in his hearing, so that could 
not make him understand what they 
wanted. Nevertheless, at their soli- 
citations, the venerable old man, who 
was so completely sscred that nothing 
could come amiss to him, tucked his 
Koran under his arm, and mounted 
without hesitation. He felt quite at 
home everywhere, because he knew 
himself to be incapable of receiving 
any hurt ; and accordingly the wooden 
horse ascended with its three riders. 
When they were about half way 
from Nakoonar’s house, the venerable 
old men put his hand gently upon 
1 
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Haslan's shoulder, and said, “ My 

friend, what is the meaning of 
this haste? Beware of the left side of 
the road, for I think I perceive a ditch 


as N ever fear," replied Haslan ; ** we 
are far above every thing of that sort. 
We want you to assist us against a 
great magician.” 

“ Music is a lascivious art," replied 


* I do not say musician,” replied 
Haslan. “ He is a great necromancer.” 

* Romances are worse," said the 
dervis, shaking his head a second time. 

** Reverend father, yeu mistake me," 
said Haslan. ** I mean a great sorcerer." 

e Oh ho! a sorcerer!” cried the 
dervis. ‘‘ My eyes have much failed 
me of late, but you shall see presently 
what an old man can do. To me a 
sorcerer is as pleasant as a hare to a 
greyhound." 

They landed on the platform, and 
pessed through the stable, where the 
wooden grooms fell prostrate, as the 
dervis hobbled past with his Koran. 
According to the directions which 
Shakrak received, they proceeded 
forthwith to the banquetting-room, 
where they beheld the utmost splen- 


dour of decoration. In one corner sat _ 


the evil genius, burning with rage and 
shame for the loss of his horns. He 
could scarcely look Shakrak in the 
face, but seemed rejoiced at their ar- 
rival. In the middle of the room stood 
a table covered with fine velvet, upon 
which were spread various jewels and 
curiosities. ** Oh ho!” cried the der- 
vis, ‘ I perceive there are talismans 
here: we must secure these in the first 
place." And he accordingly put fhe 
whole in his pocket. 
At this juncture Nakoonar rushed 
into the. — — ae from his 
es, and uttering ul impreca- 
dons. He lifted up what he supposed 
to be his cedar staff, and made a tre- 
mendous blow at the dervis, who very 
coolly warded it off with an old pair 
of spectacles. The staff flew in pieces. 
akoonar being thus deprived of all 
personal power, was running to open a 
great iron door, and let loose his mon- 
ster upon them, when the evil genius 
took boa of him, and threw him 
headlong from a window. His revenge 
was accomplished, and he disappeared. 
They now repaired joyfully to the 
orange-tree apartment, where Sefi 
Vor. III. 
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was confined. They found her asleep, 
with the roses mantling in her cheeks. 
She was muttering something about 
stepping out from a window by moon- 
light ; and whenever Haslan touched 
her, she — and awoke. The 
utmost congratulations passed amo 
all the parties; and the good-natur 
dervis promised to give a hint to the 
parents of the youn le. 

Shakrak would fain have been al- 
lowed to carry away the wouden horse 
for his own use; but to this the dervis 
would by no means consent, quoting 
a certain adage, which it is unneces- 
my here to repeat. 

hey left Nakoonar's house by 4 
great staircase which led down to the 
Street; and next morning the dervis 
having revisited it, with the cadis of 
the district, had all the unlawful im- 
pono and monsters consumed and 

illed, which was a dreadful business 
for those who were engaged in it. But 
after these things were accomplished, 
there remained some very pretty apart- 
ments, ready for the reception of Safle 
and her husband. 


* 


REUS. <p 


ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN SCOT- 
LAND. 


It is only of late that music has be- 
come a subject of great or general in- 
terest in Scotland. It is not, however, 
because we are not a musical people 
that this is the case. On the contrary, 
there is hardly any nation which pos- 
sesses more sensibility to music, or a- 
mong whom a greater variety of beau- 
tiful national melodies is to be found. 
The delicacy, grace, and expression of 
our slow pastoral ajrs,—the ene 
and boldness of those of a marti 
kind,—the sportiveness and vivacity 
of the airs of our humorous songs,— 
and the bounding gaiety of our dances, 
—render our music not only our own 
pride, but the admiration of the most 
cultivated taste in every other coun- 
try. In thisrespect, we will venture to 
say, that Italy alone surpasses us, and 
that no other country can be compar- 
ed tous. The national music of the 
English hardly deserves the name. Of 
the few airs that seem to belong to 
them, the greater part are clumsy and 
monotonous; and they seem at 
times to have been glad to import, for 


e their own use, oe of Scotland 
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and Ireland. The French music, in 
so far as itis national, is in a most 
wretched taste. It is true, that we 
hear, now-a-days, a great many pretty 
French airs, which pess for the na- 
tional music of that country; but 
these airs may, in general, be traced 
to the , and are many of them 
Italian. Theattachment of the French, 
of all classes and degrees, to the a- 
musements of the stage, makes every 
body acquainted with the music of 
the opera. Of late years, many com- 
of great merit, both native and 
reigi, have employed their talents 
in writing for the French opera ; and 
the consequence is, that the most 
pleasing airs of Guetry, Piccini, and 
Gluck, are to be heard over all France 
——in the streets, the villages, and the 
fields. We have witnessed the mor- 
tification of a Frenchman, who, with 
the usual vanity of his countrymen, 
was declaiming on the exquisite music 
of his nation, when he was assured, 
that the beautiful air of “ Avec les 
jeux dans le village," —which he gave, 
with t triumph, as a specimen,— 
was the composition of an Italian 
named Sacchini. This air is just as 
common, and as popular in France, 
and is as firmly believed to be a na- 
tional air, as the Bush aboon Tr ir 
in Scotland ; and yet there is no doubt 
of its having been written by that 
celebrated composer, who died only 
within these very few years—so rapidly 
does a good opera air become national 
in France, and so speedily is its origi 
forgotten. Those who wish to see the 
French tunes, in all their old deform- 
ity, may do so, and procure at the 
same time a great deal of amusement, 
by looking into the Théâtre de la 
Foire of Le Sage, in the fine edition 
of that author’s works lately publish- 
ed at Paris, where the airs of all the 
songs in his dramatic pieces are given. 
These pieces (which are full of hu- 
mour) are chiefly harlequinades, con- 
sisting almost entirely of songs and 
action ; and, the songs and dances be- 
ing set to the most common and popu- 
lar airs of the time, this book affords 
a very distinct view of the French na- 
tional music as it existed before the 
introduction of the novelties we have 
speaking of. It is really curious 
to observe how utterly destitute these 
airs, with hardly an exception, are of 
every spark of melody, grace, or ex- 
pression. They have all one character 
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of — monotony ; and on read- 
ing the songs, which are admirable, 
resembling, in their gaiety, wit, and 
humour, the songs in the B 's 
Opera, it is hardly credible that they 
could liave been coupled to such dole- 
ful ditties. A comparison between 
them, and the exquisitely characteris- 
tic Scottish airs with which Gay em- 
bellished the songs of his o af- 
fords an excellent contrast between 
the genuine national music of the two 
countries. 

The state of music in Germany 
seems to be such as to render it im- 
practicable now to distinguish the old 
and traditional airs of the country 
from the reguler productions of art. 
It is hardly too much to say, that the 
whole p of Germany are mu- 
sicians. Every body performs on some 
instrument, with greater or less skill 
of course ; but all are acquainted with 
the rudiments of music, and the works 
of the puce. composers. Persons 
of this description do not amuse them- 
selves much with national airs. They 
are in the habit of meeting together, 
and performing, in concert, the works 
of the best authors—it being no un- 
usual thing to hear, in a village ale- 
house, a symphony or quartetto, exe- 
cu lacksmiths and weavers, 
that would put to shame the perform- 
ances of most of the amateurs, and 
many of the professors, of this coun- 
try ; and their solitary recreations con- 
sist in the repetition of the most pleas- 
ing airs of their favourite composers. 
It would be out of place here, to in- 

uire into the causes of this singular 
diffusi ion of musical knowledge and 
skill; but its inevitable consequence 
is, that the old national airs are ne- 
glected and almost forgotten. Of what 
are called German airs, therefore, the 
greatest number are, doubtless, the 
productions of the innumerable com- 
posers whose works are played or sung 
over Germany ; and those which poe- 
sess the wildness of character peculiar 
to national music, are known, in most 
cases, to belong to the Tyrol, or other 
remote districts, where the people re- 
tain their primitive rudeness and sim- 
plicity. That the national music of 
Germany, however, in the setise in 
which we have been using the term, 
is not remarkably good, may, we 
think, be inferred from the well known 
circumstance, that the pure German 
soheol of composition, though learned 
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and profound, is deficient in and 
melody, and that it is only those mo- 
dern composers who have ingrafted 
the Italian style upon their own, who 
have produced the most exquisite mas- 
ieces of the art. It is the com- 
bination of the Italian and German 
styles in the operas of Mozart, which 
has rendered them so inexpressibly 
deli — i 
ough there are many pleasi 
national melodies in Spain, Russia, 
and other countries of Europe, yet 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
of these countries has a body of na- 
fional music worthy to be compared 
to that of Scotland. The airs of those 
countries, in so far as we know them 
and it is to be presumed that it is 
e best of them only which find their 
way to this country), are rude and 
—— compered to our own; 
and from the sameness of character 
which we observe in all the airs of any 
one country, we may conclude that 
they are very deficient in variety. The 
national music of Ireland, however, 
resembles our own very closely, both 
in the character of the melodies and 
the diversity of their style, though 
there is a much greater number of 
fine airs in Scotland than in Ireland. 
Notwithstanding, however, the ex- 
cellence of the Scottish national mu- 
sic, it is certain, that, till within these 
very few years, music, as a branch of 
polite education, has been more ne- 
glected in Scotland than in any other 
civilized nation in Europe. A con- 
sideration of the causes of this appar- 
ent inconsistency would lead to an in- 
quiry, into which at present we have 
not room to enter. e musical es- 
tablishments of the church in Italy, 
Germany, France, Spain, and even in 
England, have contributed much to 
the diffusion of musical taste and 
knowledge in those countries ; and in 
some of them, the cultivation of the 
music of the drama has had similar 
effects. From both these great sources 
of improvement we have been pre- 
eluded, and this alone may be suffi- 
cient to account for our inferiority. 
But another cause of it, we appre- 
hend, is to be found in the very ex- 
cellence of our national music. Our 
airs are s0 good, so numerous, and so 
various in style, that we find them 
sufficient to satisfy our taste, and 
have no wish to go in search of any 
other, In countries where the nas 
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tional music is indifferent, increas- 
ing refinement and taste in the fine 
arts will necessarily produce a sense of 
the rudeness of the popular airs, and 
music of a higher order will be sought 
for and cultivated. But it is the boast 
of the music of Scotland, that it com- 
bines the wildness and native en 

of — Hane iem a considerable 
degree of delicacy and refinement ; and 
is thus calculated to delight the most 
cultivated taste. In Scotland, there- 
fore, it is very possible to have an en- 
larged understanding,—a cultivated 
taste,—a delicate perception of beauty 
in all the arts,—and, in particular, the 
greatest sensibility to ‘music, and yet 
never to have looked for specimens of 
that art beyond the mountains an 
valleys of our own country. This 
seems to have made us somewhat too 
vain of our Scottish airs, and too in- 
different about music of every other 
kind. It has prevented us from learn- 
ing, that national airs, however beau- 
tiful, form but a very trifling depart- 
ment of music, standing, to the higher 
productions of the art, in about the 
same relation that our old ballads do to 
Othello or the Paradise Lost. It has 
hindered us from observing, too, that 
though the Scottish airs are much 
more polished than national melodies 
generally are, yet they cannot for 3 
moment be compared to the airs com- 
posed by the great masters of the art, 
in which the very soul of passion is em- 
bodied in forms of the utmost symme- 
try and grace. Our national airs are 
as far removed from the melodies of 
Mozart and Paesjello, as our Border 
ballads from the most exquisite effu- 
— — — who 
WO ish, that 0; in 
their beautiful lyrics, we had remains 
ed contented with the rude poetry of 
our forefathers ? 

What we baye already said, how- 
ever, is less applicable to the present. 
state of music 1 Scotland than to its 
state some years ago. Of late, this art 
has been much eultiyated, and appears 
to be in a state of rapid advancement, 
We have for many years, no doubt, 
had a succession of able professional 
musicians resident in Edinburgh ; and 
many le still talk with regret of 
the old concerts in St Cecilia's Hall, as 
of something much finer, and more 
classical, than the concerts of these de- 

nerate days. But these lovers of 
fhe * olden time” have just as much 
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reason to t the days of St Cecilia’s 
Hall, as “ the golden days of good 
Queen Bess ;" for, with the exception 
of the leader of the band, and some- 
times a good principal singer, the per- 
formers consisted of the few profes- 
sional musicians whom the town could 
then afford to maintain, and of a num- 
ber of amateurs, who were very infe- 
rior in skill and knowledge to the 
amateurs of the present day. These 
concerts, however, had a very favour- 
able effect on the improvement of mu- 
sic, as it was then first discovered in 
Edinburgh, that music was a liberal 
and elegant amusement, at least, as 
becoming a gentleman as drinking or 
cock-fighting ; and it is to those who 
remain of the little band of amateurs 
that was then formed, that we are in- 
debted for the spirited improvements 
of the present day. 

The Musical Festival in 1815, forms 
an era in the history of music in Scot- 
land. Its charitable object originally 
procured it the patronage of many 
people of rank and influence, who 
Probably would have bestowed little 
attention on an endeavour merely to 

t up a great musical performance in 
T din uL. During 1e lopg period 

its preparation, it gradually attract- 
a the i ori of the publics and 
for a considerable time before its com- 
mencement, it became an object of al- 
most undivided curiosity and interest 
in all parts of Scotland. The crowds 
which flocked to Edinburgh on this 
occasion were unprecedented in this 
country. Many, of course, were at- 
traced. by the love of music, and the 
hope of exquisite gratification ; but 
the greater number, no doubt, were 
drawn together from different motives 
—curiosity to witness so novel an en- 
tertainment—s wish to mingle in a 
scene of gaiety and bustle, and the 
necessity of being fashionable, by do- 
ing what was done by every — else. 
In Une — — with 
a splendid assemblage of com ! 
from the causes which crowd nor 
ness at & Northern meeting, or an 
English county-town at the races or 
assizes. But, whatever may have been 
the motives which brought these 
crowds evt the universal feeling 
produced 
ances which they heard, was that of 
wonder and delight. The multitudes 
who had never before felt, or even 
conceived, the effects of the sublime 
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compositions of Handel and Haydn, 
performed by such an orchestra, found 
themselves gifted, as it were, with a 
new sense; and we have heard per- 
sons, who till then were ignorant of 
the power of such music, speak of the 
impressions they received, in the same 
rapturous language which would be 
used o who, having been blind 
from his birth, had been suddenly 
blessed with the sight of the moet 
sublime and lovely objects in nature. 
Sueh impressions, once made, are not 
easily effaced ; and ever since this Fes- 
tival, there has been in Scotland a 
much more general attention to the 
higher kinds of music than was ever 
paid to them before. 

An immediate consequence of the 
Festival was, the establishment of the 
Institution for the Encouragement of 
Sacred Music. It became a matter of 
regret, that the sublime sacred com- 
positions of Handel and Haydn could 
not be — without the trouble- 
some and expensive preparations of a 
Musical Festival ; and this led to the 
idea, that a band of vocal and instru- 
mental performers might be trained in 
Edinburgh, sufficient to perform those 
compositions in a manner not unwor- 
thy of them. The necessity of some 
improvement on the mean and rude 

mody of our churches, came also 
to be generally felt; and it was be- 
lieved, that both these objects might 
be accomplished by an Institution for 
the cultivation of Sacred Music of 
every description. The Institution, 
accordingly, projected and set on foot 
by the and spirit of a few indivi- 
duals, immediately obtained the most 
extensive patronage. Many 
of the — respectability, ineluding 
most of the clergy of Edinburgh, en- 
rolled themselves in the list of its 
directors, and have exerted themselves 
with unwearied assiduity in its man- 
— The results have been sac- 
cessful even to a surprising degree. 
Though the Institution has subsisted 
only — me ped ears, yet 
it is long since a young 
men and boys have t been A well in- 
structed in music as to be able to exe- 
cute, with considerable precision and 
good effect, many of the finest chor- 
usses of Handel and Haydn; and 
these are so powerfully accompani 
by & numerous instrumental band, 
consisting partly of professional musi- 
cians, and partly of amateurs, that the 
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public concerts of the Institution now 
afford a musical entertainment of a 
very high order. The natural conse- 
quence of all this is, a striking im- 
provement in the mody of the 
churches. Good ody is now an 
object of pod n ares both of the 
clergyman and of the congregation. 
Numbers of the pupils of the Institu- 
tion sing in the different churches : 
tions themselves sing much 
better than formerly; and this fine 
of our devotional exercises is now 
Perinne to be performed in a manner 
not unbecoming a refined and culti- 
vated people. 
In ing of the means by which 
the Institution has produced e 
'eat improvements, it is impossible to 
Seerlook the combination of zeal, ener- 
, and musical talent, displayed by 
Ry Mather in instructing the singers. 
None but musicians can be aware of 
the great difficulty of teaching the 
mere rudiments of music, particularly 
vocal music ; and, ta,such persons, the 
proficiency of so great a number of 
young people, all of whom were pre- 
viously quite ignorant of the art, 
must appear an absolute prodigy. Se- 
veral of the directors, too, are known 
to be persons of considerable musical at- 
tainments ; indeed, had it been other- 
wise, the details of this establishment 
could not have been managed with the 
skill and judgment necessary to render 
itsuccessful. One of these gentlemen, 
Mr G. F. Graham, who deservedly 
enjoys the reputation of being the 
most learned and accomplished musi- 
cian in this country, prepored a little 
elementary work for the use of the 
Institution, which has been lately 
published with the sanction of the 
directors, under the title of ** The 
Elements of Singing, written for the 
Edinburgh Institution for the En- 
couregement of Sacred Music." We 
have been highly gratified by the 
perusal of this little treatise, which 
contains, in a most modest and unpre- 
tending form, a view of the general 
principles of music, and a system of 
instructions in singing, equally accu- 
rate, luminous, and comprehensive. 
The author, in a short and well-writ- 
ten preface, states, in the following 
words, the object of the publication. 
* The elemen lessons contained 
in this little work, were written for 
the use of the pupils in the great 
school of the Edin burgh Institution 
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for the Encouragement of Sacred Mu- 
sic. They were written as a short 
manual, by means of which the me- 
mory of the student might be refresh- 
ed, and his understanding directed, in 
the absence of his oral instructor, and 
as a sketch of some of the first rudi- 
ments of music, which might be use- 


ful to those ils of the Institution 
the who were called forth from the grest 


school in this metropolis, to reside 
as teachers in the country-towns, and 
in the remoter districts of Scotland." 
But Mr Graham's work is calculated ° 
to be much more extensively useful 
than to the pupils of this Institution ; 
and, on this account, the di 

have most properly published it, with 
a view to its gen circulation. It 
contains a summary of all the techni- 
cal knowledge requisite for a vocal 
performer, arranged in a clear and sys- 
tematic manner,—a number of sound 
and judicious remarks on the circum- 
stances necessary to be attended to, in 
acquiring a correct and graceful style, 
—and a variety of illustrations and 
— of his precepts, most happily 
suited to their purpose. The exer- 
cises in solmisation; or solfaing, as it is 
more familiarly called, contain, in a 
very small compass, almost every va- 
riety of interval and transition which 
the voice has to make in music of or- 
dinary difficulty ; while, at the same 
time, they form melodies of so please 
ing and graceful a structure, that they 
cannot be sung without improving the 
taste of the pupil. In short, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that this little 
work, small and unpretending as it is, 
is better calculated than any thing we 
have yet seen, to be used as a text- 
book in teaching every description of 
vocal music. 

We tind that we have been led in- 
sensibly to extend our remarks on this 
little book to a greater length than is 
perhaps consistent with the nature of 
an article of this kind. But it hap- 
pens, unfortunately, that the appear- 
ance of a good elementary work on 
music is a very rare occurrence. Per- 
sons who are merely ical musi- 
cians are not in general well calculated, 
from their education and habits, to 
give clear and rational views of the 
rudiments of their art. It is only 
when a man, who, like Mr Graham, 
combines great practical knowledge of 
the art, with habits of accurate think- 
ing qn its general principles, under- 
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takes such a task, that uc 
chance of its being well execu 
But, when such a work does appear, 
even though it should be as in 
size as the volume we are speaking of, 
its value is incomparably greater than 
that of the ponderous tomes which have 
been published by singing-masters, 
who have no resource but that of mix- 
ing up their illiterate verbiage with a 
mass of crude and undigested ex- 
amples, consisting frequently ef lo 
compositions, of which not one ten 
has any application to the rule 
such as it is) intended to be exempli- 
ed. Nothing has retarded the pro- 
gress of music in Great Britain so 
much as the total want of good ele- 
mentary works on the subject ; and, 
perhaps, nothing has contributed so 
much as the abundance of such works 
to produce an opposite effect in France. 
In that country, a number of works 
on music have produced by men 
of science,—some of them by the moat 
splendid names of which their litera- 
ture can boast. We trust, however, 
that the want of such works in our 
own country will soon be supplied. 
Now that music occupies the attention 
of so many men of science sro ti 
literature, it is not to be doubted, that, 


in this inquiring and philosophical age, 
the principles of this enchanting art 
will te developed, cleared of the heaps 
of technical rubbish in which they are 
buried, and exhibited in all their na- 
tive simplicity and beauty, When 
that ís e, it will be found, that 
the study of music is no less delight- 
ful as a science, than its practice is as 
An art. 


— oc 


TIME'S MAGIC LANTHERN, 
No V. 


DIALOGUE Deíween 1.0RD BACON and 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Lord Bacon (in his study ). Now, 
my pen, rest awhile. e air of 
this dark and thought-stirring cham- 
ber must not be breathed for too 
long at a time, lest my wits grow slug- 
gish by reason of too much poring. I 
will go forth and walk. But first let 
me restore to their shelves these worms 
wood schoolmen. Come gray-beard 
Aristotle, mount thou first, and tell 
the spiders not to be astonished if their 
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holes are darkened, for a seraphic doce 
tor is about to follow. Scotus and 
Ramus, M these dogs ears? It was 
once a different sort. And now, as 
I lift each book, methinks its cum- 
brous leaves club all their syllogisms, 
and conspire to weigh down that feeble 
arm, which has just been employed in 
transcribing the Novum Organon, 
Alas! that folly and falsehood should 
be so hard to grapple with—but he 
that hopes to make mankind the wiser 
fe his pos must not * us tired, 

y si rain is mat inst 
the eon of thousands ; and yeLevecy 
time I return to reflect upon the laws ' 
of nature, she meets my 
& more ble sanction, and a voice 
seems to whisper from the midst of 
her machinery, that I have not in- 

uired in vain. Ho! who waits in 
the anti-chamber there? Does any one 
desire an audience? 

Page. The Queen has sent unto 
your Lordship, Mr William Sbakspeare 
the player, 

Bacon. Indeed !—I haye wished to 
see that man. Shew him in. Report 
says her Majesty has lately tasked hi 
to write a play upon a subject chosen 
by herself. —— Mr Shake 


Shakspeare, Save your Lordship ! 
Here is an epistle from her Majesty. 

Bacon (Reads ). ** The Queen de- 
sires, that as Mr would 
fain have some "-— of p Queen's 
own poor vein A may be 
shewn the book of — written by 
herself, and now in the ing ofm 
Lord Chancellor, who indeed may w 
keep what he hath so much flattered ; 
although she does not command him 
to hide it altogether from the knowing 

jpeare. How gracious is her Ma- 
jesty ! Sure the pen, for which she 
exchanges her sceptre, cannot chuse 
but drop golden thoughts. 

Bacon. You say well Mr Shak- 
speare. But Jet us sit down, and dis- 
—— ay ir will catch 
no our ; for true poesy, 
they say, hath a bloom which time 
cannot blight. 

Shakspeare. True, my Lord. Near 
to Castalia there bubbles also a foun- 
tain of petrifying water, wherein the 
muses are wont to dip whatever posies 
have met the’ approval of Apollo ; so 
that the slender foliage, which origi- 
nally sprung forth in the cherishing 


oughts with 
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brain a true poet, becomes hardened 
in all its leaves, and glitters as if it 
were carved out of rubies and eme- 
ralds. The elements have afterwards 
no power over it. 

on. Such will be the fortune of 
your own productions. 

Shakspeare. Ah, my Lord! Do not 
encourage me to hope so. I am but a 
poor ttered man, who seizes what- 
ever rude conceits his own natural 
vein supplies him with, upon the en- 
forcement of haste and necessity ; and 
therefore I fear that such as are of 
deeper studies than myself, will find 
many flaws in my handiwork to laugh 
at both now and h oe 

Bacon. He that can make the mul- 
titude laugh and bii as you do, Mr 
Shakspeare, need not fear scholars. A 
head naturally fertile and forgetive is 
worth many libraries, inasmuch as a 
tree is more valuable than a basket of 
fruit, or a good hawk better than a 
full of game, or the little purse whi 
a fairy gave to Fortunatus more inex- 
haustable than all the coffers in the 
— More scholarship might 
have sharpened your judgment, but 
the particulars w creat a character is 
com are better assembled by force 
of imagination than of judgment, 
which, although it perceive coheren- 
ces, cannot summon up materials, nor 
melt them into a compound, with that 
felicity which belongs to imagination 
alone. 

Shakspeare. My Lord, thus far I 
know, that the first glimpse and con- 
ception of a character in my mind, is 
always ME a by chance and ac- 

. cident. e shall suppose, for in- 
stance, that I, sitting in a tap-room, 
or standing in a tennis-court. The 
behaviour of some one fixes my atten- 
tion. I note his dress, the sound of 
his voice, the turn of his countenance, 
the drinks he calls for, his questions 
and retorts, the fashion of his person, 
and, in brief, the whole outgoings and 
incomings of theman. These grounds 
of tion being cherished and re- 
volved in my fancy, it becomes straight- 
wa with a swarm of con- 
clusions and beliefs concerning the in- 
dividual. In walking home, I picture 
out to myself what would be fitting 
for him to say or do, upon any given 
occasion, and these fantasies being re- 
called, at some after period, when I 
am writing a play, shape themselves 
into divers mannikins, who are mot 
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long of being nursed into life. Thus 
comes forth Shallow, and Slender, and 
Mercutio, and Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. 

Bacon. These are characters who 
may be found alive in the streets. But 
how frame you such interlocutors as 
Brutus and Coriolanus ? 

— By searching histories, 
in the first place, my Lord, for the 
germ. The filling up afterwards comes 
rather from feeling than observation. 
I turn myself into a Brutus or a Cori- 
olanus for the time ; and can, at least 
in fancy, pertake sufficiently of the 
nobleness of their nature, to put pro« 
per words in their mouths. Obea ve: 
tion wìll not supply the poet with 
every thing. He musthave a stock of 
exalted sentiments in his own mind. 

Bacon. In truth, Mr Shak , yon 
have observed the world so well, and 
so widely, that I can scarce believe - 
you ever shut your eyes. I too, al- 
though much engrossed with other 
studies, am, in part, an observer of 
mankind. Their dispositions, and the 
causes of their good or bad fortune, 
cannot well be overlooked even by the 
most devoted questioner of physical 
nature. But note the difference of 
habitudes. No sooner have I observ- 
ed and got hold of particulars, than 
they are taken up by my judgment 
to be commented upon, ind resolved 
into general laws. Your imagination 


- keeps them to make pictures of. My 


judgment, if she find them to be com- 
pre ended under something alread 

nown by her, lets them B and 
forgets them ; for which reason a cer- 
tain book of essays, which I am writ- 
ing, will be small in bulk, but I trust 
not light in substance. Thus do me 
severally follow their inborn disposi- 
tions. — 

Shakspeare. Every w our 
Lordship’s will be an adage to after 
times For my pert, 1 know my own 
place, and aspire not after the ab- 
struser studies; although I can give 
wisdom a welcome when she comes in 
my way. But the iriborn dispositions, 
as your Lordship has seid, must not 
be warped from their natural bent, 
otherwise nothing but sterility will 
remain behind. A leg cannot be 
changed into an arm. Among stage- 
players, our first object is to exercise 
a new candidate, until we discover 
where his vein lies. 

Bacon. Do not those who enact 
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what you write fail sometimes in ren- 
dering your true meaning ? 

Shakspeare. Grievously, alas! and 

et methinks they often play well too. 

n writing, however, I strive to make 
the character appear with sufficient 
clearness in the dialogue, so that it 
may not lie altogether at the discre- 
tion of looks and gestures. 

Bacon. in what esteem hold you the 
man who enacts Falstaff? Plays he 
not well? — — 

Shakspeare. Indifferently, m à 
He lacks the eye of a true — and 
does not speak the wit as if it were 
his own. Nevertheless, my shafts do 
not seem entirely blunted by his 
shooting them, since they are so ea- 
gerly waited for by the tors. 


As for pregnancy in hi , he has 
none. 

Bacon. Yet, by giving voice and 
utterance to your thoughts, he has 


leased the Queen to a degree seldom 
own — At each time uh his 
reappearance, her Majesty seemed to 
fice as if it had been the coming of 
& bridegroom, and the ladies of her 
court failed not to clap their hands. 
When they saw him fal down in 
battle at Shrewsbury, they cried out, 
** Alas! for our sport is ended!” but 
when he rose again, alive and well, 
the Queen began to laugh more than 
ever, and said she would know Falstaff 
better next time; and asked Essex, 
who stood behind her chair, if he had 
any sucb devices for saving himself at 
need. After the curtain fell, Essex 
brought Sir John a purse of angels, 
which the Queen said he would re- 
uire, as Mrs Quickly had now pawned 
her plate, and could no longer sup- 
port him in his debaucheries. 
. Shakspeare. Does your Lordship 
sometimes honour these scenic pas- 
times with your presence ? 

Bacon. didis ma I roi 
more frequen our plays than 
seen then acted Look ouid this 
narrow closet, Mr Sh e. Behold 
these rows of books, in which are mar- 
ahalled various samples of men’s wis- 
dom and folly. Here is the theatre 
which I love most to visit, although it 
be not always for sport or relaxation. 
This table is a stage, upon which these 
grave doctors sometimes descend to 
play their pranks, until I grow weary, 
and cut short their logic by flapping 
their leaves together. These pens are 
what once served them for swords and 
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daggers; and this wax is like the hu- 
man understanding, which they have 
run into a mould, and stam with 
the eres of Aristotle. oe 

Si re. Touching that matter I 
have thes advantage of your Lordship. 
I care not whose head they stamp it 
with, or what doctrines and opinions 
are current ; for, so long as men are 
born with the same passions and dis- 
positions, the world will furnish the 
same handles to the tragedian. There- 
fore, while my Lord Verulam is vex- 
ing his brain with subtle questions, 
William S lives with little 
thought, except it be to gather fresh 
fuel for his fancy. To the poet who 
has a ready-going pen, there needs not 
inuch painful preparative, since his 
best impressions are often got in the 
midst of idleness and i 

Bacon. I am told that you do not 
invent the plots of your own plays, 
but generally borrow them from some 
common book of stories, such as Bo- 
caccio’s Decameron, or Cynthio’s No- 
vela. That practice must save a great 
expenditure of thought and contri- 
vance. f 

Shakspeare. It does, my Lord. I 
lack patience to invent the whole from 
the foundation. 

Bacon. If I guess aright, there is 
nothing so hard and troublesome as 
the invention of coherent incidents ; 
and yet, methinks, after it is accom- 
plished, it does not shew so high a 
strain of wit as that which paints se- 
parate characters and objects well. 
Dexterity would achieve the makin 
of a plot better than genius, whi 
delights not so much in tracing a 
curious connexion among events, as in 
adorning a phantasy with bright col- 
ours, and eking it out with suitable 
appendages. Homer's plot but 
ill together. It is indeed no better 
than a string of popular fables and 
superstitions, caught up from among 
the Greeks; and I believe that they 
who, in the time of Pisistratus, col- 
lected his poem, did more than him- 
self to digest its particulars. His 
praise must therefore be found in this, 
that he reconceived, amplified, and set 
forth, what was but dimly and poorly 
conceived by common men. 

Shakspeare. My knowledge of the 
tongues is but small, on which account 
I have read ancient authors mostly at 
second hand. I remember, when J 
first came to London, and began to be 
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a hanger-on at the theatres, a great 
desire grew in me for more learning 
than had fallen to my share at Strat- 
ford; but fickleness and impatience, 
and the bewilderment caused by new 
objects, dispersed that wish into empty 
air. Ah, my Lord, you cannot con- 
ceive what a strange thing it was for 
so impressible a rustic, to find himself 
turned loose in the — of — 
My faculties wrought to such a degree, 
that I was in a dream all day long. 
My bent was not then toward comedy, 
for most objects seemed noble, and of 
much consideration. The music at 
the theatre ravished my young heart ; 
and amidst the goodly company of 
tators, I beheld, afar off, with 
dazzled sight, beauties who seemed to 
outparagon Cleopatra of Egypt. Some 
of these primitive fooleries were after- 
wards woven into Romeo and Juliet. 
Bacon. Your Julius Cesar and your 
Richard the Third pleese me better. 
From my youth upward I have had a 
brain politic and discriminative, and 
less prone to marvelling and dreaming 
than to scrutiny. Some part of my 
juvenile time was spent at the court of 
France, with our ambassador, Sir 
Amias Paulet; and, to speak the 
truth, although I was surrounded by 
many dames of high birth and rare 
beauty, I carried oftener Machiavelli 
in my pocket than a book of madri- 
gals, and heeded not although these 
wantons made sport of my grave and 
scholarlike demeanour. When they 
would draw me forth to an encounter 
of their wit, I paid them off with flat- 
teries, till they forgot their aim in 
thinking of themselves. Michael An- 
gelo said of Painting, that she was 
jealous, and required the whole man, 
undivided. I was aware how much 
more truly the same thing might be 
said of Philosophy, and therefore cared 
not how much the ruddy complexion 
of my youth was sullied over the mid- 
night lamp, or my outward comeliness 
sacrificed to my inward advancement. 
Shakspeare. The student's brain is 
fed at the expense of his body ; and I 
suspect that human nature is like a 
Frenchman’s lace ;—there is not enough 
of it to be pulled out both at the neck 
and the sleeves. 
Bacon. What you observe is in part 
true. Yet if we look back upon an- 
cient times we shall find exceptions. 
Plato’s body was as large and beautiful 
as that of any unthinking Greek; and so 
Vor. III. 
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also was the body of thagores, whom 
men had almost deified for his con- 
junct perfection of mind and person. 
To mention Alcibiades, Epaminondas, 
Cesar, and others, would be unseason- 
able ; since, although these men had 
ability enough for the great advances 
ment of their own or their country’s 
fortunes, the same portion might have 
gone but a small way toward the ex- 
tension of knowledge in general. But 
here we touch upon the F tinction be- 
tween understanding and those enera 
gies which are necessary for the con- 
uct of affairs. 

Shakspeare. Speaking of bodily ha- 
bitudee, is it true that your lordshi 
swoons whenever the moon is eclipsed, 
even though unaware of what is then 
passing in the heavens? 

Bacon. No more true, than that the 
moon eclipses whenever I swoon. 

Shakspeare. Y had it from your chap- 
lain, my lord. 

Bacon. My chaplain is a worthy 
man ; he has so great a veneration for 
me, that he wishes to find marvels in 
the common accidents of my life. 

Shakspeare. The same chaplain also 
told me, that a certain arch in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, would stand until a 
greater man than your lordship should 
pass through it. 

Bacon. Did you ever pass through 
it, Mr Shakspeare ? 

Shakspeare. No, my lord. I never 
was at Cambridge. 

Bacon. Then we cannot yet decide 
which of us two is the greater man. 
I am told that most of the professors 
there pass under the arch without fear, 
which indeed shews a wise contempt 
of the superstition. 

Shakspeare. I rejoice to think that 
the world is yet to have a greater man 
than your lordship, since the arch must 
fall at last. 

Bacon. You say well, Mr Shak- 
speare ; and, now, if you will follow 
me into another chamber, I shall shew 
you the Queen’s Book of Sonnets ; 
which, not to commend up to the stars, 
would shew much blindness and want 
of judgment. Her Majesty is a great 
princess, and must be well aware of 
the versatility of her own parts, which - 
fit her no less for a seat among the 
Muses, than to fill the throne of her 
ancestors. `` TQ 

Shakspeare. Were her Majesty to 
listen t all that might be » ken of 
her good gifts, p would find the 
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days too short for expeding any other 


business. The most her subjects can 
do with their praise is, to thrust it 
upon her by snatches; and, as Jupi- 
ter is said to have had a small trap- 
door in heaven, through which, when 
open, ascended the foolish prayers and 
vows of mankind, so might her Ma- 
jesty’s presence-room be provided with 
a golden funnel for receiving the in- 
cense of those innumerable worshi 
pers, whose hearts are full of her, al- 
though their quality enebles them pot 
to approach her person 


Bacon. Walk this way, Mr Shak- - 


speare. The Queen's book is not to 
be found among ordinary classics. 


No VI. 
JOHNSON 8 MIDNIGHT WALK. 
Scene—the Streets of London. 


Savage. Mr Johnson, I must insist 
upon your going home to your lodg- 


walk with you, and chat with you. 

Savage. Your complaisance carries 
you too far. Neeoessity has accustom- 
ed me to pess the night in this man- 
ner. But you have a lodging, and 
need not encounter these ips. 

Johnson. A man, sir, takes a plea- 
sure in tasting the diversities of life, 
when he knows it is in his option 
whether he shall do so or not. 

Savage. Your frame is robust. You 
will catch no harm, at any rate, from 
your present whim. 

Johnson. Why, sir, I love occasion- 
ally to aberrate from routine. It a- 

ens and varies my ideas. The 
streets are almost silent just now. 
These large and opaque masses of 
building have nothing in their exte- 
rior to set the mind a-going ; but they 
affect us, sir, because we know them 
to be pregnant with the workings of 
the human heart, from the r to 
the garret. There is no time when 
mankind so sepe ris their hap- 
piness or misery, as before retiring to 
sleep. Action being then suspended, 
they have time to estimate its results, 
and to calculate what remains to be 
enjoyed or suffered. l 

Savage. Damn calculation! Damn 
it—ah ! 


Johnson. I have never yet been so 
situated as to—(I will not repeat rer 
expression,) but I have never yet been 
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so situated as to wish to have done 
with calculation. 

Savage. Mr Johnson, you know 
what I once was. Is it wonderful 
that I should — 7 

Johnson. This is a painful topic, 
and an old one between us. à 

Savage. Well, let us wave it. I 
have some verses in my pocket which 
I composed this morn'ng, and wrote 
on the back of a play-bill with a pen 
which I procured in a grocer's shop. 
If these lamps were not so dim, you 
should hear them read. 

Johnson. The ancients said of Love, 
that he had been cradled on rocks, 
and suckled by tigers. 

Savage. 

Johnson. It is astonishing under 
what unfavourable circumstances po- 
etical enthusiasm, which is one of the 
finest movements of the soul, will 
sometimes thrive and fructify. I do 
not much wonder at Cervantes hav- 
ing writtem Don Quixote in prison ; 
for it would appear that the assem- 
bling of humorous conceptions is a 

and hardy tion of the mind, 
and not liable to interruption from 
slight inconveniences. e find hu- 
mour among men, whom the rigours 
of their situation have entirely blunt- 
ed to tenderness. Take, for instance, 
gailors and hi — 

Savage. at ou su to 
the handiest of all faculties 

Johnson. That of ratiocination, sir. 
But it requires to be supported. When 
I lived, as at one time I was obliged 
to do, upon four pence a-day, I ex- 
perienced frequent defalcation of men- 
tal activity. l 

Savage. Starvation may enfeeble the 
faculties, but in me it leaves the pas- 
sions as active as ever. It leaves me 
still the same proud and incontrollable 
Richard Savage. 

Johnson. Nature has probably or- 
dered things in such a manner, that 
our personal energies shall be the last 
to suffer from ily exhaustion. In 
many cases the intellectual faculties 
may be considered as mere superflu- 
ities ; while, on the other hand, the 
p» energies are requisite to the 

t in our intercourse with human 
society, even although they should 
have some ill-di tendencies, as I 


fear is the case with yours. 


Savage. I will permit you to say so, 
d Johnson, for I know you are my 
end. 
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Johnson. After dinner, sir, I gene- 
rally feel inclined to meditation. Read- 
ing is then less ble to me, be- 
cause of the trouble of holding the 


book to my — 
Savage. en do you dine? 
Johnson. ——— at three. " 
Savage. Heigho! you are a happy 
man. You wi one day do credit to 
literature, when Savage-—— 
Johnson. Nay, sir, do not spesk 
thus. I am but a harmless drudge, a 
word-hunter—little worthy of being 
envied. He that deludes his imagi- 
nation with golden dreams of the dig- 
nity of literature, peed only enter the 
garret of the lexi her, and see him 
at his diurnal task, to be convinced 
that learning is honoured only in its 
results, and not in the person of the 


Savage. Have you visited my Lord 
Chesterfield latel 7 d 

Johnson. Why, no, sir. I found 
that I was kept waiting for hours in 
the anti-chamber, while his Lordship 
was engaged with such persons as 
* him. Stupid scound 

Savage. D—nhim. Stupid scound- 
rel! Fellows like that get on wel] 
wherever they go. 

Johnson. And what if they do, sir ? 
They are more gainly, sir, we, 
because —— You are 
to consider that their progress is pur- 
chased by the loss ef what we think 
one of greatest luxuries in life, 
namely, the habit of following the 
wayward im of personal inclina- 
tion. Sir, the man who approaches 
people like Chesterfield must not have 
any humours of his own. Now, sir, 
I am not one of those who can clear 
their foreheads, and look pleasant 
whenever occasion requires. I love 
io be as sour as I please. Mea virtu- 
te me involvo. ` 

Savage. But surely Lord Chester- 
field ought to make some distinction 
between—— l 

Johnson. Chesterfield, I believe, 
does as we ourselves would do in his 
situation. He knows what it is to be 
& courtier, and he expects to be court- 
ed in his turp, for whatever he has to 


gire. 
Savage. Learning and worth ought— 
Johnson. Nay, sir, do not talk stuff. 
Learning and worth may pace the 
streets, and reflect on their own merits 
till they are weary, but the world has 
Other matters to think of. Personal 
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— do aaa — society, unless 
ir possessor has the art of making 
them subservient to the wants of oth- 
ers. A man who appears at Vanity 
Fair, with a species of merchandise 
which n can do without, 
will only be laughed at if he gives 
himeelf airs. 

Savage. Who lies here ?—Some one 
sleeping upon a bulk. Poor fellow ! 
his coat ap to have seen better 
days. His hat has dropped off, and 
ma — become the ar e some 
ight-finge: . $ I a- 
waken him ? — 

Johnson. Is it an author ? 

Savage. I am uncertain. He does 
not seem to be a drunkard; for he 
breathes quite freely, I rather think 
it is an author. 

Johnson. Do you know the indivi, 
dual ? 

Savage. 1 believe it is a Mr Ans 
drew Carmichael, a yo man from 
Scotland, author of an e t little 
poem, entitled the Woes of Genius. 

Johnson. Nay, sir, if he is from 
aca e him lie. 

. The poer young man will 
Jose his hat. dn 

Johnson. Sir, a Scotchman has no 
need of a hat. It only supplies 
warmth and stimulus to the seat of 
knavery. 

Savage. If you will allow me to 
make you acquainted with this gentle- 
man, you will find his conversation 
well calculated to remove these pre- 
possessions. Ho! friend; get up, 
Don't you recollect Savage $ AB, 
Derrick ! is it you? 

V iin: ick. For whom did you take 
me 

Savage. For the poor lad Cars 
michael. The Woes of Genius, you 
know. 

Derrick. You need not look for 
him. He is off the list. 

Savage. How? What say you? 

Derrick. Tucked hi up the 
other morning. “Tis a shocking story ; 
but he was desperate. He was ori- 
ginally a tutor in a Scottish family, 
where he gave so little satisfaction, 
that he was turned off, and came to 
London full of authorship. When he 
first arrived, he used to dine at a shill- 
ing chop-house. By degrees, however, 
he came down to a sixpenny one, and 
then to a fourpenny one. Afterwards 
he became irr , and lived only 
when he could, In the meantime, hiy 
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appearance and dress fell off rapidly. 
He grew hollow and yellow about the 
es, and was seldom seen as formerly 
about the booksellers’ shops. He used 
to compose elegies, however, full of 
the most high-sounding phrases, and 
recite them aloud with passionate em- 
phasis. Gradually he lost heart, even 
at this. His pride began to be sapped, 
and his hopes to leave him, and the 
catastrophe—— 
Savage. Was what you have told 
us. Say no more about it. 

Derrick. Your servant, Mr John- 
son. You see that I have just been 
taking a nap in an easy, way. Our 
friend, Savage, prefers walking. He 
is so little fond of stone cushions, that 
I believe he would not lie still, even 
if a sculptor were to provide him with 
one in Westminster Abbey. 

Johnson. Westminster Abbey !— 
Why, sir, that is a long look forward. 

Savage. Yet the love of fame is a 
noble propensity. 

Johnson. 'The love of fame, sir, 
never made a great man. When an 
individual extraordinary 
faculties, the pleasure of exercising 
them is what first sets him a-going. 
Fame, or what is more powerful, 
money, may afterwatds be n 
to overcome his indolence, and to 
make him encounter the labour of 
committing his mental riches to such 
a vehicle as will transfer them to other 
minds. But all great advances of 
thought, and achievements of con 
tion, are made from the love of think- 
ing and conceiving; and all artists 
who become eminent, become so from 
the love of their art. We see, on the 
stage, that bad actors are continually 
wooing and consulting the audience 
with their eyes; but good actors seem 
wrapt up in their own feelings. 

Derrick. You will admit, however, 


that the love of fame sometimes. 


prompts men to great actions. Wit- 


ness the heroes of antiquity, some of r 


whom were almost entirely actuated 
by this passion. 

Johnson. Why, sir, that is a differ- 
ent thing. Although the love of fame 
will not confer genius or intellect, it 
may induce an individual to persevere 
in such a laudable course of conduct, 
as will secure the — of his fel- 
low citizens who profit by it ; and in- 
deed if fame were to be obtained only 
by good actions, vanity would be the 
best of all passions, since it would 
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make us as zealous in serving man- 
kind as ourselves. But the mere love 
of a table reputation is a better 
principle. It urges us to no mischief, 
and it restrains us from much evil. 

Savage. R ble reputation is 
not enough to slake, the thirst of rest- 
less minds; and we see around us 
multitudes, who, rather than remain 
merely respectable, push forward into 
notoriety, and become ridiculous, 
These are the men upon whom the 
snug and cautious members of society 
pour forth the vials of their wrath. 
We are all fond of fame in our hearts ; 
but some have sense enough to per- 
ceive that it is beyond their reach ; 
and their suppr hopes are natu- 
rally enough changed into malice a- 
gainst bolder adventures. 

Derrick. Which is felt, to their 
cost, by unsuccessful authors, players, 
politicians, orators, schemers, & ! 

Johnson. In society, sir, there is a 
sort of conventional status, which may 
be acquired by any individual who 
lives secundum bonos mores. But 
when a man becomes a candidate for 
celebrity, he ventures upon different 
ground. He abandons his conven- 
tional s/atus, and throws his weight 
upon his nal pretensions ; and he 
must sink or swim along with them. 

Derrick. The life of a professed ane 
thor is certainly far from being a tran- 
quil one. It is a state of severe trial, 
unless his talents and good fortune are 
such as to convey him aloft into the 
arm-chair of established reputation. 

Johnson. Arm-chair enjoyment, sir, 
is the lot of few. l 
— I wish I had followed the 

e of a grocer, as was originally in- 
tended by my friends in Holborn. I 
should then have speedily acquired a 
large chin and a cheerful eye, and be- 
come like one of those over-grown 
rascals whom I see wallowing in clo- 
ver behind their counters. No lite- 

carpings would then have dis- 
my repose; and my gossip- 
pings would have been only about 
Broughton's last boxing-match, or the 
Cock-lane ghost. : 

wavage. Have you heard any thing 
new concerning the Cock-lane res- 
ponses ? 

Derrick. Nothing. But as I passed 
through Cock-lane about an hour ago, 
I saw numerous i stopping at 
the house. Some of them brought la: 
dies of rank, and others set down 
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cl in fall dress, with powder- 
ed hair and black silk stockings. I 
never saw such a bustle. Some of the 
audience are said to bring biscuit in 
their pockets, to enable them to sus- 
tain the fati of the night; and 
others chew to disguise the chat- 
tering of their teeth. The whole is 
conducted with a solemnity that shakes 
the firmest nerves. 

Savage. What a strange species of 
infatuation ! 

Johnson. (Solemnly.) Gentlemen, 
I must leave you. 

Savage. We need not part yet. We 
shall accompany you home. 

Johnson. ( Angrily.) Nay, sir, I 
am not going home. 

Derrick. Where, then? 

Johnson. (Sternly.) Sir, .’tis not 
agreeable to me to be questioned. I 
bid you good night. 

Derrick. He is off. What can be 
the meaning of this? . . E 

Savage. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that this man, venerable for his learn- 
ing, and formidable for superior in- 
tellect, is now stalking towards Cock- 
lane. He has an unaccountable hank- 
ering after the marvellous. 

Derrick. Impossible ! 

Savage. It would grieve me to of- 
fend him by dogging his steps, but we 
can follow, unobserved, at a distance. 
The lion must be tracked warily. 
Softly—softly—there he goes—just in 
the direction I expected. I was sure 
of it. 


MR 
KIDD AND BRANDE.” 


No being can be more tenderly alive 
to the very semblance of offence, or, to 
use & common sort of phrase, more 
thin-skinned, than an Oxford profes- 
sor. We have a very high respect for 
the ancient university itself; we scorn 
and ‘despise the paltry attacks which 
were made upon its general character 
and usefulness a few years ago, by cer- 
tain sceptical wits, who cannot be per- 
suaded that there is any thing either 
good or great beyond the petty sphere 
* An Answer to a Charge against the 
ish Universities contained in the Sup- 
plement to the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 
By J. Kidd, M.D. Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Oxford. Sold by J. 
Parker and by R. Bliss, Oxford ; and Messrs 
Rivington, London. 1818. 
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of their own unambitious and ignorant 
self-complacency. But even upon that 
occasion, we must say, there appeared 
to us to be something not a little ridi- 
culous in the furious zeal with which 
80 many grave academics laid aside the 
sober honours of the inactive toga, and 
started forth in the unwonted and un- 
natural succinetness of the sagum, to 
repell the assault of a ** telum imbelle 
sine ictu" which had — with im- 
potent malignity against the venerable 
towers of their Alma Mater. A tutor, 
or professor of this time-hallowed se- 
minary, feels as sevetely the slightest 
sarcasm against its character, as a sen- 
timental lover does an imputation a- 
gainst the chastity of his mistress. 
Wrapped in the sable swaddling-bands 
of his dignity, and strutting for ever 
under echoing arches, he soon comes 
to fancy himself a constituent part of 
the gloomy and gothic grandeur which 
is familiar to his eye. He is satisfied 
that he is a fixture; and, with excuse- 
able vanity, dreams that it is his busi- 
ness to be a prop, where nature and 
ate have only meant him to be a pen- 

e. 


A more amusing instance of the ab- 
surd excitability of the Oxonian pride, 
has not often ben exhibited than in 
this formal little pamphlet of Dr Kidd. 
The doctor himself is, we understand, 
a man of' much modesty and merit, 
and withal, one who has commonly 
been supposed to be a great deal more 
free from the besetting prejudices of 
the place than almost any of his breth- 
ren. If a man of his acknowl 
eminence and excellence can disp 
so much violence upon so little provo- 
cation, what must be the exquisite 
soreness felt upon similar occasions by 
the every-day members of the order to 
which his name is an ornament,—the 
mere common-place masters of arts, 
and bachelors, and doctors of divinity, 


-who imagine themselves to be exem- 


plifying the highest possible glories of 
the “‘ contemplative life” of the Peripa- 
tetics, when they are swaggering along 
Christ-church meadow, or assisting in 
all the ineffable grandeur of dulness, 
at the diurnal solemnities of the high 
table ? 

The wrath, however, of these ordi- 
nary graduates, intense and ebullient 
as its heat may be, commonly evapor- 
ates in the harmless shape of high- 
church toasts, and songs from The Sau- 
sage, uttcred with the full emphasis of 
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indignation, to the sympathising audi- 


ence of a common room. To such 
transitory, but adequate instruments of 
academical resentment, we think it 
might have been wise in the worthy 
Professor of Chemistry to have left the 
vindication of the university from the 
aspersions of Mr Brande. But we 
must put our readers in possession of 
the facts before we can t them to 
adopt the opinion which we have 
formed, It is fair that the plaintiff 
should be permitted to open the case 
for himself. 

as ia a deve UM ine pr zr x 
ehemical philosophy, written r Brande, 
and ed to Puriena to the fourth 
and editions of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, it is asserted, that, * exeepting in 
the schools of London and Edinburgh, che- 
mistry, as s branch of education, is either 
entirely neglected, er, what is perhaps worse, 
superficially and imperfectly taught.’ And 
it is added, that * thi — thé ce 
at the English universities, and pe m 
Londen pd is a record o 
d emical iris where it is most 
imperiously required.’ 
ay As Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, — to — igi 

ecessarily impli in the ere 
b ht zy vat naturally * * 
sirous of defendingm against it; though, 
in the phew Sih I may be thought to 
compromise the dignity of the University, 
in answering an accusation made by an in- 
dividual not educated among its members, 
and probably, therefore, an incompetent 
judge of the scope of an academical educa- 
tion. But I respect Mr Brande, both on 
account of the henourable rank he holds as 
secretary to the royal society, and still more 
on account of his industrious exertions in 
the promotion of practical chemistry ; and I 
shall be happy if, in convincing him that he 
has adv an assertion not warranted in 
fact, I may remove from his mind a preju- 
dice, the existence of which I have perceiv- 
ed with much regret.” 

Now, we really must not hesitate to 
say, that, in our humble opinion, Dr 
Kidd has here fallen into the very er- 
ror which he mE to id his n 
paragraph, as a distinguishing one o 
the ink Wherefore all this mighty 
respect for that most absurd and pom- 

us of all lecturers and essayists, Mr 

illiam Thomas Brande? If he be 
not one of ** those obscure and illiter- 
ate sciolists whom the easy courtesy of 
the present age would dignify with the 
name of philosopher," who, we should 
like to be informed, are the persons so 
described by Dr Kidd? Had any seri- 
ous charge been made upon the uni- 
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versity of Oxford by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, or Professor Leslie, we could 
have pardoned a zealous academic for 
some impatience to wipe off the stig- 
ma. But really the smooth gentleman 
who tglks to the fine ladies at the 
Royal Institution,* about primitive 
rocks, and secondary rocks, granite, 
porphyry, syenite, and serpentine, in 
a style of rumbling solemnity, com- 
pounded of the worst things about 
Darwin and Pinkerton (aiid iust 
and delights the same enviable audience 
with the leaps of dead frogs, and the 
other awe-inspiring wonders of the 
Galvanic battery,—this important per- 
son, even though he has been permit- 





- * To give our country readers an idea of 
his manner, we quote a few sentences from 
Mr Brande's very self-complacent essa 
** on the Rise and Progress of the Roy: 
Institution." 
** Nor of less importance are the 
lectures delivered weekly in our theatre. It 
is here that we behold a sight not to be 
ed in the civilized world, 1t is 
ither that our coyntrymen flock to give 
their all-powerful countenance to pursuits 
which ennoble the mind. While beauty 
and fashion continue to nize mental 
didis it will ever be unfashionable 
to be uninformed ; while the female classes 
exert their influence to keep alive a love of 
instruction, it will be doubly di for 
men to be ignorant And while we ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the benefit which 
science derives from a patronage which is as 
irresistible as it is extensive, justice calls up 
on us to rebut the charge of fickleness 
Since the first foundation of the institution, 
the female part of our audiences has never 
deserted us. Long may the ladies of Lon- 
don continue to derive * that healthy and 
refined — which results from § 
perception e variety and harmony ex- 
Ping in the kingdoms of nature, and to en- 
courage the study of those more elegant de- 
partments of science which at once tend to 
— the understanding and purify the 
eart.” 
We cannot follow this more appropriately 
than by the well-known lines of the poet. 
** They say that learning is diffused and 
eral 


general, 
And taste and understanding are seo com- 
mon ; 
I'd rather see a sweep-boy suck a penny roll, 
Than listen to a criticising woman. 
And as for chemistry, the time of dinner all, 
Thank God, I then have other things ta 
: do, man, n. and 
Exceptions "gainst fair were coarse 
shocking, 
I've seen in breeches many a true blue 
stocking." ODOHERTY, 
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ted to write one of the introductory 
dissertations in the Supplement to the 
Edinburgh Encyclopedia, need not, 
we think, have been treated with quite 
so much respect by a learned and grave 
functionary of the University of Ox- 
ford. The illustrious chemist of the 
institution is, to be sure, himself a 
very liberal n. Hear with what 
amiable condescension he talks of the 
lectures which such men as Thomas 
Campbell and Coleridge have delivered 
within the walls sd fae ung pn 
seminary. One wo most be in- 
clined to imagine that Mr Brande did 
believe, genius may be well employed 
out of the laboratory. 

** In favour of the fine arts, we blush not 
io say that we sometimes relax the academic 
strictness vds s — We — — 
disgrace, e Inasters , elo- 
quence, and music, have been heard within 
our walls; and we cannot blame the taste 
which has drawn overflowing crowds to lis- 
ten to the charms of such attractive sounds. 
Even the most rigid critic, we may be al- 
lowed to hope, will not condemn the policy 
of laying under contribution the pleasures of 
the lighter muses to enliven the severer 
studies of their graver sisters." 

There is something in all this so 
utterly ridiculous, that we wonder Dr 
Kidd could treat any assault upon the 
university or its professors, coming 
from the same quarter, otherwise than 
with good-humoured indifference, or, 
at the most, with silent contempt. 
But granting that some reply was ex- 
pedient, Dr Kidd was certainly the 
most person to make it; and 
we think he has done so very effectu- 
ally, although at somewhat too much 
ength. 

** It is evident," says he, ** to those who 
reflect. on the subject, that the whole tenor 
of an academical education, so far at least 
as intellectual endowments are concerned, 

the general improvement of its 
members, rather than their ear ur 

ession: and hence 

trie cdm. ection, Lapras even now brought 
fi ; that the physi and experimental" 
sciences are here , can only proceed 
from want of or of information. 
For & candid and enlightened mind would 
readily allow, that though the discipline of 
classical and mathematical studies is well 
calculated to form the groundwork of excel- 
lence in the physical and experimental sci- 
ences, the converse of this is by no means 
true; witness org eral a yap re- 
spect to taste and reasoning, in terary 
productions of individuals: whose fame in 
other points deservedly ranks high in the 
scientific and professional werld. 
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** ‘The physical and experimental sciences 
then are not neglected in this place. They 
are not cultivated, indeed, to the same exe 
tent as in some other schools ; but they are 
cultivated so far as is compatible with the 
views of a system of general education : and 
hence the object of the lecturers in the seve- 
ral — — sciences is, rather to 
present a B i tion of their princi- 

and ical application, than to run 
into the minutie of a teshnieal, or even a 

i ical, detail of facts. These branches 
of science, in this place at least, may be 
considered with reference to divinity, clas- 
sics, and mathematics, in the same light as 
the supernumerary war-horses of Homer’s 
chariots ; which were destined to assist, but 
not to regulate, the progress of their noblex 
fellow-coursers. 

s With t to Chemistry, indeed, it 
is the opprobrium of that science, if science 
it may even yet be called, that though it has 
at once dazzled and ameliorated the condi- 
tion of the world by the discoveries of phi- 
losophers like Davy, Scheele, and Wolla- 
ston, it has in some respects debased the 
character of Philosophy itself. It has been 
the means, that is, of elevating to the title 
of philosophers a host of individuals, whose 
talents were just equal to that species of 
inductive reasoning, the nature of whioh 
has been of late years so egregiously mise 
taken, and its importance so absurdly maine 
tained. That man, in truth, must be pos- 
sessed of but ordinary abilities, who cannot 
tr giri usar oe aum a — 

analogous continually passing b 
his eyes; while, after all, it must be genius 
alone that can — beyond the limite 
which a y confine it, and connect at 
of philesophical or hidden links in a chain 
of phi ical reasoning. It was genius 
ta us rex furo and harpiést hoar, which 
discovered to Sir Hum Davy the con- 
nexion between the cooling power of a me- 
tallic surface and the extinction of contigu- 
ous flame ; which taught him to extend the 
application of an abetract principle to the 
preservation of human life; and added thus 
& more lasting wreath of honour to his 
temples, than the decomposition of 
or of all the alkalies in nature 
have conferred. 

** And undoubtedly Lord Bacon did not 
look ferward to those easy triumphs over 
the mysteries of the material » which 
some seem to expect from the inductive 
method. He only maintained, what I be- 
lieve no one is now disposed to deny, that 
without induction founded on experiment 
or observation, no advances could be rea- 
sonably ex in the physical sciences: 
but a mind imbued so deeply with the spirit 


ever 


and matter of ancient ; Was not 
er to overlook the advan to be de- 
rived from the discipline of a ical edu- 


cation. And if superiority of intellect be 
shewn in the choice of those experiments or 
observations on which induction is to rest; 
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and this I think no one will attempt to con- 
trovert, it is in the highest degree probable, 
that the same mind will be more or lese 
successfully exerted in the prosecution of 
any particular brangh of science, in propor- 
tion as its powers have been previously ex- 
ercised by the discipline of general educa- 
tion: not indeed that education can com- 
municate new powers to the mind, but that 
it improves those which it naturally pos- 
sesses, and enables it to direct them at once 
to the most appropriate points of observa- 
tion. In saying this, however, I do not 
mean to di those self-elevating powers 
of extraordinary talents which occasionally 
are found to supersede the necessity of any 
education, being at once the master and 
echolar of themselves. 

** If indeed Mr Brande had asserted, that 
chemistry was imperfectly cultivated by the 
generality of the members of the English 
universities, he would doubtless have as- 
serted a truth, and a truth of which the 
reason is sufficiently obvious; since nearly 
ninety-nine out of every hundred there edu- 
cated, are destined not for the professiom of 
medicine, nor for commerce, but for the 
church, or the bar, or the diplomatic de- 

ents of the state. Iw ask there- 
re any reasonable person, not whether it 
is likely, but whether it would be desirable, 
that the preparation for such grave and 
important duties should be interrupted by 
more than a passing attention to pursuits, 
which can only be hereafter cultivated as a 
liberal relaxation from severer stadies and 
ents. But if in after life the inter- 
of the more important duties should 
afford sufficient leisure for the cultivation of 
natural science, there is no reason why it 
may not be cultivated; and there are 
among the members of the university, and 
I am proud in reckoning some of them in 
the number of my nearest friends, who have 
thus contributed to the advancement not 
only of chemistry, but of other branches of 
natural knowledge." 

Chemistry is a science (if indeed 
that name can as yet be rightly applied 
to it) which can give no man any title 
to eminence, unless he devotes to it 
the whole of his time, and increases 
its boundaries in some remarkable 
manner, by the united efforts of 
nius and labour. They who are y 
ambitious of the name of chemists 
must not expect to obtain their object 
by attending the lectures either of Mr 
Brande or Dr Kidd, or of any other 
teacher. All that these men can do 
for them, is to give them the elements 
of the art of making experiments ; and 
unless they apply what they have thus 
learned, immediately and indefati- 
gably, to the purposes of solitary study, 
they might just as well have never 
entered the doors of the lecture-room. 

2 
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Of what benefit is it to tbe mind of 
any man, to have a few superficial no- 
tions of the properties of oxides and 
alkalies? And even Mr Brande, we 
presume, will not pretend that his 
auditors derive any thing more from 
their attendance upon him. Such 
learning may be a good enough prepa- 
ration for the 
* Daily * tea is ready’ 
Smug coterie, and literary lady ;" 

But truly, that any university should 
be ridiculed for not furnishing all its 
disciples with such ** armour of proof,” 
appears to us to be not a little amusing. 
If she provides an intelligent professor, 
who teaches regularly, to such as are 
inclined, the initiatory pert of the 
science, and furnishes every adequate 
facility to those who wish to £o deeper 
into its mysteries, we apprehend she 
does all that any man who has ever 
thought seriously upon the nature and 
purposes of academical education will 
Puno to be her duty. Oxford, we 
believe, does all this. Dr Kidd is a 
man of much eminence in all those 
branches of learning which belong to 
his profession; and he delivers every 
year within a trifle of as many lectures 
as are given even at Guy's Hospital. 
His course is numerously attended, 
and it deserves to be so. What more 
could the university do, unless she 
were to require specimens of chemical 
skill from her candidates for degrees ? 
We hope the time is far distant when 
she shall adopt any such schemes, to 
gratify the capricious taste of such pe- 
tulant admonitors as Mr nu - 
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POETICAL ACCOUNT OP AN OXFORD 
EXAMINATION. 


MR EDITOR, 

I am happy to inform you, that your 
excellent ren qu is daily in i 
in favour both with the graduate 
under-graduate part of this university. 
I enclose you a poetical epistle, writ- 
ten by a young gentleman of our col- 
lege some years ago. It was addressed 
to his father in the country, and ac- 
companied by Dr Coplestone's first 
pamphlet against the Edinburgh Re- 
view. Atthe time the whole univer- 
sity was kept in hot water by that now 
forgotten controversy. If you insert 
this, I shall be happy to send you, 
from time to time, any jeuz-d' esprit 
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which may be circulated among us. 
I am, Sir, with much — your 
obedient servant, . 0. 
C. C. C., Ozford, May 14, ine 








To the Rev. DR 
orc cold-cutting jibes of that Northern 


- Review 
Have r^ and teased uncle Toby and 


ep peior ferte 


Oral cor d te ain acd fae fime: 


rial, 
Which is said to be writ by a fellow of Oriel ; 
Not that this is designed to elude your com- 


Her externals, indeed, remain nearly alike, 

With a reverend awe the beholder to strike; 

— The scarfs of our masters—the wigs of our 
doctors— 

The staves of our bull dogs—the sleeves of 


our proctors,— 
Though, e’en here, some small matters, it 
confessed. 


Hi bem dusgek and the less 
men are 

decently drest. 

Some rules to oblivion are 

Annam uno uM gone Dort gai- 

are peeping, 

Bot the things wich are marked by most 

grave al 


EXAMINATIONS. 
You remember, of old, 'twas a thing under- 
These might slmost be managed by puppets 
The mounting of pulpits, the bowing, the 
The choping of Lag, the rhyming of La- 
—— — except as fore- 
Of fine foving bumpers and fat greasy din- 
And a Bachelor's gown adorned every young 
Who conld sport the Rxamining Masters a 
Ye — times! thousands sigh o’er 
Vis peat vue 
But, at t, these things wear a different 
They bave managed it so, sir, by hook or by 
That, "pon honour, "tis now quite a rarity 


To see a young gentleman alter his gown. 
Vor. UI. 
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Their quasions s vet aro, their looks are 


He's tact young dg tui oan une 


M epar = pn ee 


D uw manes just hot off 
While ingenious youth appears humming 
and hammering, 

No pity they feel for your stuttering and 

——— brows, and their. eye- 
brows they knit, 

The more burning your blush is, the sharp- 
er's their wit; 

At each attic retort, and each recondite pun 


ba hee E — 
you ite overpowered with their dig- 
nifled fun ; dg 


At ast, they just hint, you may seat yourself 

Wee Apre ali hopes of gadanie gom, 

Till you line with more Greek your unclas- 
sical crown, 

But if dismal the terror of PLUCKING ap- 


Furie — tale you may prick up your 


Cars, 
For I mean to delineate, as well as I can, 
The far different fate of a man. 
Our college, ’tis fit my dear father should 
OW, 
Turned out a crack man, about two months 


ago, 
Very strong in his Greek, as a cucumber cool, 


t e e 
First, according to rule, came the book of 


the Law, 
For Divinity still keeps, in Oxford, the pas, 


But th som gave it o'er, when they plain- 
perceived 

ia e tree so els to what they bic 

Every doctrine so perfect ! no alip could they 

Smelling strong of the zeal of an Orthodox 
mind ; 

Every Catholic claim with some Scripture 
confounding ; 

The unbroken succession of Bishops ex- 


— keen, Mr Gibbon's impi 
And expressing a scorn of the Bible Sóciety. 


In phosopky nest they his bottom must 
And the creed of the Aristotelian church, 


And harass him with Socrates, Plato, and 


Tully ; 

He so h y. rails at the ens obscene, 

Andso talks of the dear eargolden mean ; 

rer i TaN Sa oi the stoical sage, 

inr ge for the flower 
the age. 





Qne wipe at the new Caledonian creed, — 
One snuflle en passant at Stewart and Reid— 
And eo to the hi let us proceed. 


A fow — as Fellows of Colleges quote 


Nothing t trivial orrecent, fromold Herodotus, 
About damb men thet spake, and huge 
mountains cut through, 
a CC eee Bo 
blue ; 
— of flame, or of hailstones, each 
twenty pound heavy, 
Or a calf with four queues as recerded by 


Li 
fto these be a akill i in belles lettres annexed, 
And two or three botchings of JEschylus' 


text ; 
And two or three dozen of Horace's rhymes, 
Rendered into such prose as a puff of ** the 
TrxES;" 
And two or three metres of Pindar corrected ; 
And two or three tid bits of Ovid dissected ; 
While great greasy grizzle wigs gloats con 
amore, 
O'er the tickling details of each delicatestory. 
** If you please, rather louder, young gen- 
" ba $ 


man," bawling, 
Lazy streams of delight from their blobber 
lips falling. 
When po this is accomplished, it cometh to 
bat sey pa our young miracle in the frst 


Then, Lord | what a fuss is! what drink- 
ing | what dining ! 

Await the sweet blossom of merit so shining ! 

What fumbling of Doctors ! of Deans what 


caressing ! 

At the routs of Jack B——— what aqucez- 
ing! what pressing ! 

Of greene tabbies and axo 
Bymp 

Of thep s features to ravisha 

If an prodigy fat vacant sh x 

No manhas a — my dear father, * he; 

Our own dear, adorable, clever crack man, 

Is pursuing in fact the identical p 


The venomous dart of the ** wee reckit dei," 
Adhering to rules that by Alfred were plan- 


ned, 
And rooting French principles ont of the 


= 
Vee sen ear aT al be the 


We. — no m metaphysical fame 
We desire not to nurture a chemical race,— 
No! great Oxford dislains to he moved 


from her 

But in spite of the teeth of her Chancellor 

Neither Papisienor Methodiatsminding afig, 

Sell unfading in honours, immortal in gem, D 

The great mother of Churehmen and Tories 
appears. 
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I for hours could go on, but aty paper is done, 
So believe me, dear father, pum 
S. 
C. C. C., 1810. 
mo 


THE OLD INDIAN AND ALPINA. 


MR EDITOR, 
WE have read the letters of the Old 
Indian, and of Alpina, without being 
much edified by the plan of reform 
proposed by the gentleman, or by the 
personal — and flippant repartee, 
resorted to by the lady. It is much 
the fashion, indiscriminately to censure 
all the amusements of the young ; but, 
while we lament the dissipation of the 
youth of the present day, we consider 
the excess alone as the error, and think 
it immaterial whether a country-ciance 
or minuet claim the undivided atten- 
tion of rational beings, during so many 
months of every year. We do not see 
any thing criminal in a ball, when it is 
only an — — — and 
we very much s that the yo 
lady who would adus ihe too familiar amilin 
pressure of her toe at a rout, might 
possibly be as willing to submit to the 
same indignity under the protecting 
leaves of a tea-table. From the happy 
temperament of our countrymen, 
occasional gaieties of their youth seem 
in no way to unfit them for the ful- 
filment of their duties as wives and 
mothers ;—in our Scotch metropolis, 
we see those very girls who, a few 
years ago, have appeared entirely en- 
with the effect of their own 
appearance at the last ball, and with 
porc for the next, transformed 
y the magic torch of Hymen into 
sober heads of families, and consider- 
ing it an exertion to pay an occasional 
visit to a country neighbour. 

We must confess, that husband- 
hunting seems more the propensity 
which induces mothers to the inju- 
dicious — of their daugliters in 
every crowd qun a winters cam- 
paign, than an to see them dis- 
tinguished as the votaries of folly. In- 
deed we have sometimes been unable 
to suppress a smile, when we have seen 
a country laird’s wife renounce the su- 
perintendence of her pigs and poultry, 
fly to Edinburgh, and at once com- 
mence patroness of all fashionable en- 
tertainments ; plunge, night after 
sls into o every dissipation, with the 

view of bringing out and procur- 
ing an establishment for her daughters. 
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There is an offence to delicecy in 
this system, which cannot be suffi. 
ciently reprobsted ; and we have often 


— modest girl shrink before 
the silly eagerness of a shewing-off 
mother, when compelled to make a 
display of her aecemplishments to 
every puppy who is deemed rich 
enough to hear the song of Maria, — 
the harp of Julia, —or to be favoured 
with a sight of Matilda s sketches from 
ended by the gross indeliency of this 
fended b gross indelicacy of thi 
proceeding, then if the young ladies 
were taken into public merely to ac- 
quire a taste for the incessant and unm- 
varying routine of a fashionable life ; 
experience sbews, that to those 


domestic ties to counteract thcir early 
introduetion to folly, are often suffer- 
ers from the present system, and do 
not seem to remember, that showing 
their poor old faces at every card-table 


though we condemn the pertness of 
Alpina to the Old Indian, his last let- 
ter evidently corroborates the truth of 
Alpina's remark, that his own inability 
to relish tripping in the fairy ring, is e- 
lone the cause of the preference he gives 
to a fat dinner, over sipping lemonade 
among the votaries of Terpsichore. 


Let men and women to improve 


the ratienal pert of their nature, and 
we shall only object to those amuse- 


ments which are criminal in their 
tendency, or when, instead of the oc- 
casional relaxation, they become the 
business of life ; ee mothers teach 
their daughters, that it is quite pos- 
sible to live without matrimeny, and 


Notice of Zacharie Boyd's last Battel. 


that, whether si or married, 

are alike A edi fs the use md 

make of their time, as candidates for a 

kingdom where there is neither mar- 

tying end giving in marriage.—I have 

nour to be, Mr Editor, your 
Constant READER, 
6th June 1818. 
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NOTICE OF ZACHARIE BOYD'S “ LAST 
BATTEL OF THE SOULE." 


I happened lately to be rummaging 
pened lately to i 
among some old books belonging to a 
friend of mine, who has a very com- 
plete collection of the theological 
works which appeared in Scotland, 
from the time of the Reformation 
down to nearly the middle of the last 
century. The following title page 
struck my eye: “ The Last Battel of 
the Soule in Death. By Mr Zacharie 
Boyd. Edinburgh, 1629." The au- 
thor I had often heard mentioned as 
having exerted his genius in a metri- 
cal paraphrase of the Bible, and from 
what I heard of that production, 
I cannot say I anticipated much edift. 
cation from his ** Last Battel.”—After 


having it, however, I 
safely — it is a very — 
ing book, and that, if I have derived 
no benefit from it, the fault is my. own. 
It is evidently the production of a vi» 
gorous intellect, and of a strong, if 
not very refined, imagination. Fea 
over, if we may judge from the work, 
Mr Zacharie Boyd must have been 
eminently qualified for that important 
part of the pastoral office—the consola- 
tion of the sick. 

It is true, that the style of the times 
in which it was written, and of which 
it hath a strong savour, is scarcely ad» 
apted to the fastidious taste of this po- 
lished age; but many of your readers, 
I am persuaded, will not on that ace 
count turn away with disgust from a 
work of rea] intrinsic merit. 

As the book is very rarely to be met 
with, I shall take the liberty of = 

ing from it some passages whi 

may give har readers a proper idea of 
it It is divided inte eight conferen- 
Edna cua eui Mà quia eae 
a man an sp 

It also contains the last s of the 
former to his wife and children, and 
concludes with a dispute between. the 
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Devil end the Angel Michael, touching 
the soul about to be disembodied. 

At the beginning of the conversa- 
tion, the sick man is sorely beset with 
temptations of different kinds. By his 
own confession, his attachment to the 
world is great, and it is not without a 
violent struggle that he is able to wean 
his thoughts from it. The faithful 

tor, however, is always at hand with 

is assistance, and uses the following 

argument to reconcile him to quit the 
world : ** If'a lord should give to some 
of his tennants a cottage-house of clay, 
with seme little piece of nd 
eolewort or cabbage for to live upon, 
saying, This will I give thee for my 
ife time; but if afterward this | 
should say, Fetch thee my good ser- 
vant out of his clattie cottage, and 
bring him to my palace, that he ma 
eat at mine own table for ever: T 
me, if by the change that servant bath 
lost; would that servant, think yee, 
say, No, Lord, I will not come to thy 

le, for thou hast promised me this 
cottage-house for my life time ? What 
lord in the land was ever troubled 
with such an answer ?" - 

Some conversation here ensues, but 
the minister's words are not attended 
with any immediately wholesome ef- 
fect. e ae ps man continues to 
speak his mind plainly, and confesses, 
without hesitation, his carnal attach- 
ments. ‘ I have filled my barnes, 
and I desire to enjoy the fruits there- 
of. There is no man but hath desire, 
after great paines, to reape some fruites 
of his labours : I wish that death 
would excuse me for some years: This 
is my griefe, for I must be plain with 
you, I cannot well accord to leave such 
comforts.” After some farther argu- 
mentation, he still remains very much 
in the same state of feeling. <‘ I have 
latelie bought some heritage; my ser- 
vants are plowing it; before I die I 
would wish once to reap the fruites 
thereof.” And again, ‘ My lands are 
laboured ; the harvest draweth neere ; 
there is a plentifull croppe upon the 
ground ; cornes and wheat and all a- 
bound.” 


At last, however, he gives in. He 
exclaims, ** Fye, fye, on my faultes 
and my folie: I foolishlie once thought 
that I should feather & nest into thi 
world that should never be pulled 
down: Mine heart hath been bent 
toward this vanity, that I have nei- 
ther moved foote nor finger toward 
eternal life.” 
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Many interesting conversations now 
take place, in the course of which the 
dying man has his doubts removed, 
and his views greatly enlightened. Of 
the seasonable assistance of the 
he seems fully sensible, and his grati- 
tude venta itself in the warmest ex- 
pressions of obligation. The humble 
pastor is, however, far from i 
any merit to his own labours. ** We 
who are pastors (says he,) are but the 
Lord's spouts and cocks of his conduits, 
whereby his graces are conveyed unto 
the hearts of our hearers." 

The advices which are bequeathed 
x the otk be listened to with 
van e present generation. 
— — seems aware of the 

t spouse will not tarry 
long to fill up the vacancy which his 
death will occasion, and 
admonishes her to content 
without carnal . “ As for 
thee, my spouse, now shortlie thou art 
for to bee a widow: I counsell that 
thou marrie thyself to Christ ; let him 
be er spiritual spouse." After this 
preamble, he enters into the consider- 
— of — Depends — and has 

e precaution to begin with a quo- 
ee a 

aving c, he 
gives her dio signa of the spiritual lift 
which is to be the object of her aim. 
«There must appear four effects from 
the four winds: From the East, the 
orient of that life, there must bee an 
arising from sinne: From the West, 


the heat of zeale, moisted with showers 
of tears of true repentance ; and last, 
from the North must come a chill cold 
of trembling fear to offend God.” 

He is, however, far from wishing 
that, amidst her aims after more exalt- 
ed objects, she should neglect the pru- 
dent management of her worldly mat- 
ters. “ My counsell is, that often, 
thou reade the holie Scriptures, and 
particularlie the 31st chapter of the 
Proverbs, where thrift and godliness 


are joined together." 
His advice touching the mode of 
apparelling herself is also very sound. 


** Beware to out-runne thy rank, or to 
out-weare the fashions by attyring 
d ey! too gorgeouslie. Soft epparele 
is but for kinges houses: what are such 
cuts and cordons, silk and satins, and 
other such superfluous Vanities, where- 
with many above their rank and place 
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are so disguised, but infallible tokens 
of an — — With such 
follies are often jo es, 
and wandering with. — — 
He seems to love dup ap this 
subject, again remarking, “‘Toocurious 
s is the mother of lusting works, 
the very bush hung out for to inveigle 
unsanctified hearts unto folie.” 
The discourse which he holds with 
a carnal acquaintance, who sounds him 
aln, aliaa tha mus God 
i , indicates the same 
sense. Such is his humility, that he 
will not even hear of a tomb-stone 
with his name carved upon it. Here 
follow his directions: “ Lay me un- 
der the turfe—How many 
ve been burnt into ashes, 
which have been cast up into the 
winds, and scattered upon the waters ? 
caelo tegitur qui non habet urnam.” 
His aversion from a funeral sermon is 


equal] t. “ Away” says he, 
ot with — — s of 
such funerale praise. All men are 
lyers, but dummie cannot lye." 

A short time before the last scene, a 
i e takes place between the soul 
and the body, in which the latter ex- 


presses its grief at tek epi tne 
separation; fud wey Ri way, an 
the former attempta to reconcile the 
latter to its fate, observing, bar 
their seperation is temporary, an 
that the time — when 
shall again meet to enjoy each others 
society more than ever. 

There is perhaps as much power of 
imagination manifested in the te 
between the devil and the ie 
chael as in any part of the work. Sa- 
tan commences thus: ‘‘ I have many 
things to lay to this man’s charge. I 
am the Lord's proctor and attor- 
ney, appointed to plead ocho ing 
tice. 1 have already sifted his life. 
Of force this soul must be damned. 
Nane assies can cleanse it. It is now 
taken red hand in the path and pas- 
"E — sin.” Michael a ap — 

words ene- 
wt E choline Din to do 
his utmost. ‘* Come, come, with thy 
most foule mouthed objections ; what 
canst thou allege againat the soule of 
this man before that it come out of 
the body: Come on, fraime thy in- 
ditement against him. Discharge thy 
fiery darts with the utmost of thy 
force.” devil agai 


The again proceeds to 
his accusggjous. “ In his youth he 
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scorned against God's word, counti 

it but paper-shot. He burned wi 
lust like an oven heated by the baker. 
Hee so loved his lust, that it was his 
love. His hands were full of pickerie ; 
his eyes were full of adultery, and his 
— was of guile, — tongue full 
yes, ever ing like a goose. He 
wasa — —— and a paunch 
pike-thank. His custom was to defile 
the air with belghs of blasphemy. Hee 
at all reproofs. O the noble 


juggling.” There, then this E — 
e 


trimme. ‘ By hooke and 

he sought for gaine. How hee won it 
hee cared not, if men perceived not 
his fraud. With Judas hee was whol- 
ly given to the bagg and baggage of 
his covetousnesse.”  ** Christ would 
never be a cautioner for such a repro- 
bate goat as he. In wickedness he 


aemper but where are his tears 
— He in his braggs was 
like the hen which cackleth at every 


i per suffi- 
ciently satisfied with the des merits 
as a pleader. He had, however, v 
soon to lower his tone some little, and 
it was evident that Michael would 
carry off the prize. He attempted to 
give the dying man a “ girke with his 
rodde,” but Michael prevented him. 

i At - he was glad to make the fol- 
owing humiliating proposal: “° See- 
ing im his life I have been his master, 
let him be divided, let me have any 
part, and let God take his choice in 
the ership. 
ichael, of course, enters into no 
such a with Satan, but refuses 
any farther parley with him, and 
straightway, taking the soul under his 
protection, di his flight to the 
mansions of the blessed. I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 
TTB? 


Glasgow, Feb. 22, 1818. 


* We should be extremely obliged to our 
ent, if he would — with 


acceptable to us, and we are persuad- . 
ad: no eut oec. > : 


MARRIAGE. A NOVEL.” 


So many reviews of novels have ap- 
pesred within the last two or three 
years, that we ourselves are well-nigh 
sick of criticism upon such subjects. 
The plan we follow in private, is to 
skip over the first two or three 

of the article, which commonly con- 
tain a regular history of romance 
writing and novel writing, and to 
commence reading at that paragraph 
whiclrwe find opening with ** ——the 
hero, or heroine, of the present work, 
is the son or the daughter," &c. We 
are pretty sure, from tbis point, to 
read something that we have not met 
with before; and that, to all students 
of prose fiction, is all in all. 

There is only a single remark which 
we wish to make, before proceeding to 
a short sketch of the exquisite per- 
formance which lies before us. It is 
this. The merits of those female au- 
thors who have written English nov- 
els are, we think, praised with more 
ardour than judiciousness. It is com- 
monly said, that ladies have more lei- 
sure to make observations, in — 
to amall thinge, than falls to the e 
of the other sex ; and that the char- 
acteristic excellence of their produc- 
tions consists, accordingly, in the de- 
lineations which they give of the mi- 
nutie of social life. This is all v 
true, so far as it goes ; but we think 
the works of M e D'Arblay and 


Miss —— are chiefly valuable 
for something of a yet more import- 


ant nature,—for the new light, name- 
ly, which they have thrown upon one 

t department of human nature. 

ey have introduced men into a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 
characters of women, than they could 
before pretend to, or, at least, than 
could at all be gathered from any 
works, either in prose or verse, writ- 
ten by persons of their own gender. 
The arrangements of society among us 
are such, that women spend by far 
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performance of daily duties—in the re- 
moval of smal inconveniences—in the pro- 
curement 
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the greater part of their lives with 
women, and men with men ; and sel- 
dom does it ha , that the charac- 
ters of any considerable number, either 
of males or of females, is understood 
by a person of the opposite sex. Men, 
above all, are mysterious beings to 
They flatter themselves that 


women. 
they tho comprehend us, and 
they do, in , seize, with great fa- 


cility, on as much of our nature as is 
sufficient for their purposes. But, 
behind this there remains an immense 
and a highly interesting region, which 
is, and, we suspect, must always con- 
tinue to be, untouched upon by the 
most adventurous of female explorers. 
We, in like manner, oaly go “ so far 
but no farther" in our individual ad- 
vances towards a knowledge of woman. 
But the female novelists have been 
sad traitors to their own sex; they 
have gone on blabbing “the secrets 
of the prison-house" most unconscion- 
ably, and we fancy (for we cannot 
tend to form any very precise or 
eterminate opinion on subj 

ate lie pr ardua pain 
are now much more contracted then 
those of ours. 
** Marriage," is at once discovered 
ase work of a — hand, both 
the minute aceuracy of its ordinary 
details, and by the exquisite — 
ty and instinctive fidelity of its female 
portraits. We are not sure that any 
fair author ever went farther in the 
practice of that sort of tale-bearing, to 
which we bave just alluded, than this 


a tly new offender. She 
indeed, all those talents which lend 
eminent d te the charac- 


ter of a spy. She is, in the first place, 
both as acute and as extensive ar ob- ý 


the coôl and indifferent metropolis, 
where every body's maxim is ** ni] ad- 
mirari," — to € — ig- 
norance a poor Highlan "3 
* purple” daughters, and the tawdry 
blue-stockingship of a young lady from 
the manufacturing district of the Low- 
lands. But our author knows and 
feels many things of which no trace is 
to be discovered ta the witty of 
the Irish spinster. She has, ii chert, 
been in love in her time, and that hes 
given her a mighty advantage over her 
calm and setirical rival œ She thus 
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unites some * the best qualities of 
Edgeworth an 
posed a novel, which, although very 
defective, both in the design and the 
conduct of its fable, and marked, be- 
sides, with many failings characteristic 
of an unpractised writer, contains in it 
almost as much of nature, humour, 
good sense, and amusement, as are to 
found in any one of their most ad- 
mired productions. 

The plot is by no means excellent. 
One whole third of the book is over 
before we hear a word of the person- 
age in whom its principal interest is 
designed to centre. But the truth is, 
that the heroine of Marriage, like the 
heroes of Waverley and Guy Manner- 
ing, is among the most uninteresting 
members of the whole fabule persone. 
The work consists of a series of scenes 
and portraits, most of them excellent 
in themselves, but few of them deriv- 


and 
considered with — vhether there 
were no one among her personages 
whose name it shold be called; an 
finding, with her usual discernment, 
that was in reality no such indi- 
vidual, «he christened it ** Marriage,” 
and thus very prudently divided the 
compliment ameng some half-ecore of 
her heroes and heroines, whom, to- 
wards the conclusion of the work, she 
had conducted, pair by pair, to that 
blessed consummation. 

The first volume might almost have 
been published as a separate tale, as it 
eontains, in fact, the whole of the in- 
teresting and active life of ite heroine, 
Lady Juliana Lindore, and her hus- 

, Captain Deuglas. Her ladyship 
n for 


marries this handsome — 
love, in the midst of all the splendid 
preparatiens for a more suitable alli- 
ance with the Duke of L——. i 
Ts throws both parties out of 
vour with all their rational friends ; 
the young lady is talked of as a lost 
ereature by her family, and the cap- 
tain is deprived of the countenance of 
an old bachelor, one General Cameron, 
who had long considered him as his 


adopted son. These things, however 
ed with much 
and the 


are not at first view 
lightfully on 


concern by the happy pair, 
honeymoon passes very 
the banks of one of the lakes in West- 


3; and has com- ing 
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moreland. At the end ef this enchant- 
ing period, their purse is discovered to 
be very light, and they resolve, by 
way of a dernier resort, to visit Glen- 
fern Castle in Lochaber, the seat of 
Douglas’ father, whom he had never 
seen ''from a boy." Lady Juliana 
has read several novels, whereof the 
scene is laid in mountainous regio 


n : 
of Udolpho. 


* The impressions, which the scenes of 
his infancy had left upon the mind of the 
young Scotsman, it may easily be supposed, 
were of a pleas — He expati- 
ated to his Juliana, on the wild but august 
—* that surrounded his father’s castle, 


would land at 
some lovely spot; and, after partaking of 


delightful ! I dost upon pic-nics and danc- 
mg » Henry, 
a ball to i 


** The conversation was interru pted ; for 


yest at that moment they had the 
summit ef a very high hill, and the post- 

stopping to give his horses breath, turn- 
ed veund to the iage, pointing at the 
same time, with a signi gesture, to a 
& tower, tbat etood in the vale A 


| 
J 


"HE 
d 
i 
4 
I 

1 


the post-boy called them. 
now November; the day was raw 


was 
cold ; and a thick rain was 
ning to fall. doers aiaa 


FEDT 


stammered out, * Surely it can't be; yet 
somehow I don’t know. Pray, my lad,’ 
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letting down one of the glasses, and address- 
ing the post-boy, * what is the name of that 


* « Hooss !” the driver; * ca’ 
ye thon a hooss? thon's gude Glenfern 
Castle.’ 


* Lady Juliana, not 
he said, sat silently, wondering at her hus- 
band's curiosity respecting & wretched 
** * Impossible! you must be 
my lad: why, what's become of all the fine 
wood that to surround it ?' 
s < Gin you mean a wheen auld fin, 


them. 
** * insist upon it that you are mistaken ; 


you must have from the right 
road,’ cried the now alarmed in a 
loud voice, which vainly attem to con- 


s © We'll shune see that,’ replied the 
phlegmatic Scot." - 

Their introduction to the inhabi- 
tants of this goodly mansion is as fole 
lows. 

** It wasa long, narrow, low-roofed room, 
with a number of small windows, that ad- 
mitted feeble lights in every ible direc- 
tion. The scanty furniture every 
pearance of — constructed at the 


— black frames, some of the 
wenerable ancestors 


8, 
g 
u 


recognis Í 
warmly saluted five awkward purple 
he guessed to be his sisters; while 


entered. He was a -looking old man, 
Slr Ce CLE 
spite of the in 

manner, and provincial accent. After 
warmly w ing his son, he advanced to 
his beau daughter-in-law, and taking 


CAT pf nit pes 
in your fine * i 
her delicate fingers in his hard muscular 
gripe, as he spoke." 

At breakfast, next morning, the fol- 
lowing scene occurs. 


* < Oh! what shall I do?’ cried Lad 
rh M Me bent over her favourite : 

o a surgeon ; » Henry, fly ! 
Do fetch one directly, or she will die and 
R wouk quie EIL me to lose my darling, 
Do run, dearest Harry !’ 

** * My dear Julia, how can 


* * Nosurgeon within twenty 
claimed she, i 


dear creatures may die ; I may die myself 
before I can get any assistance !' 


something of 
—— eal pe Lecce 
a E 
sently, is perfect mistress of every di of 
the Iman frame.” 
* € Clap a potatae to the brute's 
tae,’ cried | the old Laird gruffiy. 
* € I’ve a box of her scald ointment that 
will cure it in a minute.’ 
4s * If it don't cure, it will kill,’ said Mr 
AN Jacky 
€6 6 * H 198 , Tisi with 
digni ity from her chair, and waving het 
hand as she spoke-—' pr qe 
of 
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1 
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i 3 and his 
be disputed son was obliged to 


** The ointment meanwhile having been 
ied to Psyche’s paw, peace was restored, 
breakfast recommenced. 


cakes ! I’m sure your ladyship never saw 
such cakes.’ 


+ * I can’t eat any of those things,’ said 
ir delicate niece, with an air of disgust. 
* J should like some muffin and chocolate.’ 
Piolo, T e patient ome 
my love," said usband reo 
4¢ * No indeed, I do not forget it. Well 
then, give me some toast,’ with an air of 


| nfortanatel happen to be 
oe U y, we to be quite 
out of loaf bread at present,’ uid Mim 
Nicky; * but we've sent — for 
some. They bake excellent at Drym- 
sine.’ 

a ee eee 
possibility, you would fancy, Julia ?' 

las. ‘ Do think, love.’ 


steak 3 
*¢ After much deliberation and consulta- 
tion amongst the three spinsters, it was at 


and a emoking steak and plump moor-fowl 


This intolerable sort of life is en- 
dured through upwards of two hun- 
dred pages, till the patience, both of 
the gentleman and lady, is quite ex- 
hausted. The old laird offers his son 
a snug farm, with £100 per annum, 
but that cannot induce the pair to 
take up their abode for life in the 
Highlands. General Cameron, on 
Douglas's earnest application, relents 
so far as to offer him £700 a year. 
This appears to be ** wealth untold” 
to the foolish couple, and they-return 
to ** dear London,” taking with them 
one of their two daughters with whom 
they have been by this time blest, and 
leaving the other to the care of the 

Vor. III. 
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— elder brother and his lady; 
w ppen, ve rtunely, to have 
no children of thelr « own. "fo Lady 
Juliana's extravagance, and her hus- 
band's folly, £700 a year is nothing; 
but that might have been remedied, 
but for her ladyship’s impudence in 
diagusting General Cameron by a wan- 
ton display of her absurdities. The 
old officer is so thoroughly offended, 
that he retires into the country, and 
marries his steward’s daughter ;—In 
answer to a letter from Douglas, an- 
nouncing the birth of a son, the Gen- 
eral writes as follows : 


s Hort e, Berks. 

* Dear Henry,—By this time twelve- 
month, I hope it will be my turn to com- 
municate to you a similar event in my fami- 
ly, to that which your letter announces to 
me. Asa preliminary step, I am just about 
to march into quarters for life, with a young 
woman, d ter to my steward. She is 
healthy, humoured, and of course vul- 
gar; since she is no connoisseur in china, 
o a -dog in her life. 

** Your allowance will be remitted regu- 
larly from my banker until the day of my 
death ; you will then succeed to ten thou- 

secured to your children, 
which is all you have to expect from me. 
If, after this, you think it worth your while, 
you are very welcome to give your son the 
name of yours faithfully, 
** WILLIAM CAMERON." 


Upon this becoming known, 
is aieo by his creditors, who Pad 
always fancied him to be the heir- 
eneral of Cameron. Lady Juliana 
mes reconciled to her brother, and 
enters into immediate occupation of a 
very elegant set of apartments, left 
vacant, a day or two before, by the 
elopement of his spouse. The good- 
natured brother consents to take the 
debts of Captain las upon him- 
self, observing very wisely, that to a 
man who owed so much as he, a few 
thousands in addition were neither 
here nor there. The captain ex- 
changes into a marching regiment, 
and is ordered to join it immediately 
in India. The following is the ter- 
mination of this preliminary romatice, 
which we , after all, to be better 
than any other equal proportion of the 
work. 
* Upon hearing i 
Lady Juliana's grief and ir, as usual 
4 EL he would not 
suffer her dear, dear Harry, to leave her. 
She knew she not live without him— 
she was eure she E die; and Harry 
2 


would be sea-sick, and grow eo yellow, 
so ugly, that when be came hack she ah 
never have any comfort in him again. 

* Henry, who had never doubted her 
readiness to accompany him, immediately 
hastened to assuage her anguish, by assur- 
ing her that it had always been his intention 
to take her along with him. 

- That was worse and worse: She won- 
dered how he could be so barbarous and ab- 
surd, as to think of her leaving all her 
friends, and going to live amongst savages. 
She had done a great deal in living so long 
contentedly with him in Scotland; but she 
never could, nor would make, such another 
sacrifice. Besides, she was sure poor Court- 
land could not do without her; — ge 
he weuld never marry again; who 
would take care of his dear children, and 
educate them properly, if she did not. It 
would be too ungrateful to desert Frederick, 
after all he had done for them. 

** The pride of the man, as much as the 
affection of the husband, was irritated by 
this resistance to his will; and a violent 
scene of reproach and recrimination termin- 
ated in an eternal farewell.” 

So much for iage the first. The 
basis on which it was founded accounts 
sufficiently for the result. 

At the ean of volume the se- 
cond, we find that, in due course of 
inheritance, the heroine-ship of the 
book has passed to one of the daugh- 
ters of Lady Juliana—of course, the 
deserted one, who had been left for 
education among her relations in the 
Highlands. This i Young lady enjoys 
the inestimable advantage of bein 
brought up in the most rational an 
virtuous manner possible, under the 
direction of a perfect paragon of aunts. 
The author takes many sly —— 
ties of contrasting the excellent sys- 
tem of Mrs Douglas, with that pur- 
sued by her sisters-in-law, the vener- 
able spinsters of Glenfern Castle. The 
following account of the religion and 
morals of the belles who benefit by 
their precepts, is evidently from the life. 

** To attend the parish church, and re- 
member the text; to observe who was 
there, and who was nof there ; and to wind 
up the evening with a sermon stuttered and 
cibum pili through by one of the girls (the 
= readcr ven i A selected, 

purpose of i i eir reading,) 
and particularly — to the Laird, 
openly — avowedly snoring in his arm- 

» tho at ev use starting u 
with a * * Weel E iiis was the eam 
total of their religious duties. Their mo- 
ral virtues were much upon the same scale ; 
to knit stockings, scold servants, cement 
china, trim bonnets, lecture the poor, and 
look up to Lady Maclaughlan, comprised 


to sew certain large pertions 
and write 


ful could 
attain.” 
_ Miss Mary Douglas grows up as beau- 


the benefit of the milder air of the 
south of England. Her uncle, Major 
Douglas, attends her as far as Edin- 


iss Douglas is, like all other stran- 
gers, delighted with this metropolis. 
The morning after her arrival, her 
uncle and she walk round the Calton 
Hill, and inspect the new walks, prisons, 
and hermitage. One of the beilies— 
(alas! fuimus Troes, fuit ingens pore 
Dardanidum ! )—who appears to haunt 
this beautiful spot like a tutelary ge- 
nius, explains to them the merits of all 
the improvements, and concludes with 
proposing a visit to Lord Nelson's 
monument. 

s * And noo,’ said the Bailie, * will ye 
a up to the monument, and tak a rest 

some refreshment ?' 

“s * Rest and refreshment in a monu- 
ment !” exclaimed Mr Douglas. * Excuse 
me, my good friend, but we are not inclin- 
ed to bait there yet a while.’ 

‘* The Bailie did not comprehend the 


for joke; and he proceeded in his own drawl- 


ing hum-drum accent, to assure them, that 
the monument was a most convenient 

^ * [t was erected in honour of Lerd Neil- 
son'e memory,’ said he, * and is let aff to a 
pastry cook and confectioner, where you 
can always find some trifles to treat the 
ladies, such as pies and custards, and ber- 
ries, and these sort of things : but we pass- 
ed an order in the cooncil, that there should 
be naething of a spirituous nature introdu- 
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eed; for, if ance spirits got 
there's no saying what might happen." 
** This was a fact which none of the ir- 


We have reason to suspect that the 
bailie did not, upon this occasion, re- 


Their next visit is to the aerial ha- 
bitation of Mrs — ni eae a 
** great-grand-aunt" of our heroine. 
This venerable personage still occupies 
her old quarters on the Castle Hill. 

** They had now reached the airy dwell- 


H 

i 
i. 
f 


pur 
LEER 
DO BE 


3 
à 


beyond her figure, 
expression of shrewd restless curiosity. She 
wore a mode (not d-ia-mode) bonnet, and 


* For the benefit of posterity let it be 
known, that we have ed tus criti 
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eardinal of the same; a pair of over 
her shoes, and black an nines her 


arms. 

“ As soon as she ised Mr 
she weleomed him with much — 
hook him long and heartily by the hand; 
—patted him on the back, ed into his 
face witli much seeming satisfaction, —and, - 
in short, gave all the demonstrations of 
gladness pore "le pm en of a cere 
tain age. er pleasure, however, appear- 
ed to be rather an impromptu than a ha- 
bitual feeling ; for, as the surprise went off, 
her visage resumed its harsh and sarcastic 
expression, ane she seemed eager to efface 
any agreeable impression her on 
might have excited m. — 

** * An wha thought o’ seein you enow ?* 
said she in a quick gabbling voice; * what's 
inis gh a dioe eq are ye come to 

your honest faither’s siller, e’er he's 
weel — in his grave, pair man ?? 

* Mr Douglas explained that it was 
on account of his — health. bd 

** * Health !! repeated she, with a sardo- 
nic smile, ‘it wad mak an ool laugh to 
hear the wark that's made aboot young 
fowk's health noo-a-days. I wonder what 

"re aw made o*,' grasping Mary's arm in 

er great bony hand; ‘ a wheen puir feck- 
less windlestraes—-ye maun awa to Ingland 
for yere healths.-—Set ye up! I wunder 
what cam o' the lasses i’ my time, that 
bute to bide at hame ? And whilk o’ ye, I 
sade like to ken, 'Il ere leive to see ninety- 
sax, * spi oes ! he, he! * 

«6 ary, of a ce to 
the mirth aer lady’s — and ap a 
ance had excited, joined most y ih 
the la 

s * Tak aff yere bannet, bairn, and let 
me see yere face; wha can tell what like 
ye are wi’ that snule o' a thing on yere bead." 
"Then, after taking an accurate survey af 
her face, she ed aside her pelisse— 
* Weel, it's ae mercy, I see ye hae neither 
the red heed, nor the muckle cuits o' the 
Douglases, I ken nae whuther yer faither 
had them or no. I ne'er set een on him: 
neither him nor his braw leddy tliought 
it worth their while to speer after me; but 
I was at nae losg by aw accounts.” 

ts * You have not asked for soy of yonr 
Glenfern friends,’ said Mr Douglas, hop- 
ing to touch a more sympathetic chord. 

4 * Time map Quid ye let me draw 
my breath, man? fowk canna say aw thing 
at ance.—An ye bute to hae an Inglish w 
tu, a Scotch lass wad nae serr ye.—-An yeré 
wean, I'se warran’, it’s ane o* the warld'$ 
Mig ; it’s been unca lang o! cummiti— 

e, he 

** * He hag begun life under very melan- 
choly auspices, poor fellow!’ said Ms 
Douglas, in allusion to his father’s death. 

* * An wha's faut was that? I ne'er 
heard tell the like o't, to hae the bairn kir- 
sened an’ its grandfather deein !~-But fow® 
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are naither born, nor kirsened, nor do they 
wad or dee as they used to du;—aw thing's 


s * You must indeed have witnessed 
many ' observed Mr D » I8- 
ther at a loss how to utter any thing of a 
conciliatory nature. 

‘+ * Changes !—weel a waat, I sometimes 
wunder if its the same waurld, an if it's 

` my ain heed that's upon my shoothers.' 

s * But with these changes, you must al- 
so have seen many improvements?' said 
prd edad i T 

" * Impruvements turning sharpl 
round upon her, * what ken ye about nd 
 pruvements, bairn ? A bonny impruvement 
or ens no, to see tyleyors and sclaters leavin 
whar 5 mind Jewks a0 Yerls.—An that 
great glowrin new toon there,’ pointing out 
of her windows, ‘ whar I el o Hr ad 
luck oot at bonny green parks, and see the 
eoos milket, and the bits o' bairnys rowin 
_an tummlin, an the lasses trampin i’ their 
tubs——What see I noo but stane an lime, 
an stoor an dirt, an idle chiels, and dinket 
— — prancin'.—Impruvements in- 

Mary found sbe was not likely to ad- 
vance her uncle's fortune by the judicious- 
ness of her remarks, therefore prudently re- 
solved to hazard no more. Mr Douglas, 
who was more aa fait to the prejudices of 
old age, and who was always amused with 
her bitter remarks, when they did not touch 
himeelf, her to continue the 

eonversation by some observation on the 
prevailing manners. 

ss * Mainars !’ repeated she, with a con- 
tem laugh, * what caw ye mainers 
noo, for I dinna ken; ilk ane gangs bang 
in till their neebor's hooss, and bang oot o't 
as it war a chynge hooss; an as for the 
maister o't, he's no o' sae muckle vaalu as 
the flunky ahint his chyre. I’ my grand- 
father’s time, as I hae heard him tell, ilka 
maister o' a faamily had his ain sate in his 
ain hooss aye, an sat wi’ his hat on his heed 
afore the best o' the land, an had i 
dish, an was aye helpit 
his owthority as a man sude du. 
war paurents then—bairnes dardna set up 
their gabs afore them than mic Arr pnm 
They ne'er presumed to say their 
their ain i’ thae days— wife an servants, 
reteeners an’ childer, aw trummelt i' the 
presence o’ their heed.’ 

‘* Here a long pinch of snuff caused a 
pause in the old lady's harangue ; but af- 
ter having duly wiped her nose with her 
— — and — off — 

i might be presumed to have 
odged upon her cardinal, she resumed— 

% * An’ nae word o' ony o' your sisters 

gawn to get husbands yet? They tell me 

ey're but coorse lasses: an’ wha'll tak ill- 
tarred tocherless queans, when there’s walth 
o’ bonny faces an’ lang purses i’ the mar- 
ket-——He, he !! Then resuming her scrutiny 
of Mary—* An’ I'se warren ye'll be lucken 
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over Mr Douglas’ face, she Tuy 
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for an Inglish sweetheart tu; thail be 
what's takin ye awa to Ingland.' 

** * On the » said Mr Douglas, 
seeing Mary was too much frightened to an- 


1 


sheep, and barrels of whisky, 
* * Weel a wat an’ she’s i’ the right there,” 


they aboot it noo.’ 
+ — daresay vou eaa disse i 
done in a very different style P^ said Mr 


pt 
4 
$ 


shewed ow’r wi’ favors, doon 
iode Mil. MI KY oe Hie ee ot 
e sleeves; an’ as soon as ceremony 
was ow'r, ilk ane ran till her an’ an' 
rave at her for the favors, till they hardly 
left the claise upon her back. 
did nae rin awa as they du noo, but sax an’ 
thretty o’ them sat doon till a graund den- 
ner, an' there was a ball at night, an" ilka 

t till Sabbath cam roond ; an* than the 


thoomb upon kirsnins as ‘s ves 
was a bonnie idi x no! I 
heard o' mony things, but a bairn 
kirsened whan its grandfaither was i’ the 
deed-thraw, I ne'er heard tell o' before.'— 
Then observing the indignation that spread 


sumed, * An' so ye think the kirsni 
the neist ploy ?—He, he! Na; 
was a ploy, for the leddies did 
themsels up than as they du noo; but the 
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day after the bairn was born, the leddy sat 
up i’ her bed, wi’ her fan intill her hand; 
an’ aw her freends cam an’ stud roond her, 
an’ drank her health an’ the bairn’s. Than 
at the leddy's recovery, there was a graund 
supper gien that they caw'd the cummer- 


at the tap o' the table, an’ anither pyramid 


kin bye in full dress, an’ a band o’ maiden 
cimmers aw in white; an’ a bonny sight it 


** * Oo, what's takin ye awa, Archie, in 
sic a hurry? Sit doon there,’ laying her 
hand upon his arm, * an’ rest ye, an’ tak a 
glass o' wine an’ a bit breed ; or may be,’ 
turning to Mary, * ye wad rather hae a 
drap broth to warm ye. What gars ye 
tuck ste blae, bairn ? — — 
but ye're just the lave: ye aw 
skiltin aboot the streets half naked. an’ 
than ye maun sit an’ birsle yoursels afore 
the fire at hame.’ 

* She had now shuffled along to the fur- 
ther end of the room, and opening a press, 
took out wine, and a platefull of various- 
shaped articles of bread, which she handed 


to : . 
** * Hae, bairn—tak a cookie—tak it up— 
what are you fear'd for ?—it'll no bite ye. 
Here's t'ye, Glenfern, an' your wife, an' 
your wean, puir tead, it's no had a very 
ootset, weel a wat.’ 

** The wine being drank, and the cookies 
discussed, Mr made another at- 
tempt to withdraw, but in vain. 

** * Canna ye sit still a wee, man, an’ let 
me speer after my auld freens at Glenfern. 
Hoo’s Grizzy, an’ Jacky, an’ Nicky ?—aye 
workin awa at the pills an’ the drogs—he, 
he! I ne'er swallowed a pill, nor gied a 
doit for drogs aw my days, an' see an ony 
0' them'll rin a race wi’ me whan they're 
naur five score.' 
— — here paid her xcd com- 

iments upon her appearance, which were 
pretty jously received ; and added, that 
was the bearer of a letter from his aunt 


moor-gaine. 
s * Gin your roebuck’s nae better than 
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— im, and, break- 
ing into a discordant laugh, as she patted 
him on the back, * So I see ye're just the 
auld man, Archie, —« y to tak the 
etrums, an ye dinna get a’ ye're ain 
wye. Monya time I had to fleech ye oot 
o' the dorts whan ye was a callant. Div 


afore some leddies—he, 
wat, ye're wife maun hae her ain adoos to 
manage ye, for ye're a camstairy chield, 
Archie." 


, "Mr still looked as if he was 
irresolute whether to laugh or be angry. 

** * Come, come, sit there till I 
speak to this bairn? said she, 


an' had four-an'-twenty sons 
an’ I wiss ye nae war fortin 
hae as mony. But mind ye,' 
of her bony finger, * they maun a’ 
Gin I thought ye wad mairry 
puddin’, — val ye hae 
ere tongue, an’ 
? thanks,” almost 
parlour again; ‘ an’ sin 
gaun awa the morn, I'll see nae mair o 
enoo—so fare ye weel But, Archie, ye 
maun come an’ tak your breakfast wi’ me. 


E 
t 
i 


a 


ud 
dip 


E 


Aou. da duy dicok lande and parted: 
* s Well, how do you like Mrs 


is always the those 
whom Mrs Macshake has obliged,’ returned 
Mr Douglas. ‘ She does many liberal things, 
but in so ungracious a manner, that people 


they 
insulted by her. But the way in which 
she receives ey py ocho eer Can 
any thing equal her impertinence about my 
rocbuck | -F'aith, I've a good mind never 
'^ 2 Mary could sardi preeirro h 
66 y er gia- 
vity a£ her uncle's indignation, which 
so di i 


** * [ don't think I shall soon forget either 
Mrs Gawffaw or Mrs Macshake,’ said she, 


pga tind a serie — 
t Eques- 
tion if she would have arrived at such per- 
fection in a more cultivated field, or genial 
clime. She was born at a time when 
Scotland was very different from what it is 
new. Female education was little attended 


uently, the ladies of those days pos- 
Marec, ti eal di 


that we should vainly seek for in this age 
of — and — un: Had Tour 
time you ve seen m 
society here, superior, perhaps, to 
ne is to be found any where else, as far 
as mental cultivation is concerned. But 
you will have leisure for that when you re- 
turn.’ 29 
Our extracts have run out to such a 
length, that we must be contented to 
go over the rest of the story without 
imens. On arriving at the seat of 
Lord Courtland, Mary finds her mo- 
ther, a heartless unfeeling piece of 
selfishness, and her sister Adelaide, a 
beautiful creature, in the fair way to 
become just such another. Lady 
Emily Lindore, her cousin, is a fine, 
high-spirited, frank, and amiable girl, 
who has long been in love with Mary’s 
brother Edward, a sailor; and from 
her alone she receives Ai kind and EF 
couraging reception. The family cir 
at Beech Park is described with infini ite 
skill, and shews how — the 
author has observed the dull ob- 
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jectless mode of life adepted by too 
many of our nobility. Above all, the 


peus physician, Dr Redgill, is a very 


ppy sketch, and abounds in touches 
of a quiet and graphical humour. 

The last volume, although it unfolds 
the amours, and brings about the 
marriage, of no less than three les, 
is by no means so amusing as the first. 
The loves of Mary and Colo- 
nel Lennox, however, are told in a 
simple and graceful manner ; and this 
part of the narrative cannot be read 
without Eng us as favourable an 
idea of the character, as the whole 
work must do of the talents, of the 
author. Marrisge the second, in short, 
is in every respect the very opposite of 
marriage the first. Marriage the third 
occurs between Adelaide Douglas and 
a certain formal dignified Duke of Al- 
tamont, and the lady, as might be ex- 
pected, proves false to him, and elopes 
with her cousin, young Lord Lindore, 
in the course of a few months after the 
wedding. Lady Emily and Edward 
Douglas form marriage the , and 
are happy in a calm steady sort of way, 
as if nothing particular had happen 

There is an excellent underplot car- 
ried on through all the book, b7 means 
of Sir Simon M‘Laughlan, a dwarfish 
and hunch-backed net, and his 

use, the pink of all rough, rude, 
ogmatical, snuff-taking, i 
intolerable old viragos. But we must 
not venture to touch upon these rich 
characters. We are sure our 
will be anxious to read the book, and 
hope we have succeeded in not spoil- 
mg their appetite for it, by giving too 
an account of its contents. We 
trust the fair author will not be long 
silent; and that, when she next comes 
forth, she will not hesitate to disclose 
a name, which, whatever it may be, 
she is in no danger of dishonouring. 


Rr 


A FEW THOUGHTS ON PUBLIC FEEL- 
ING. 


Wo has not heard the old story about 
the sturdy gentleman who was per- 
suaded, by a trick of his acquaintances, 
into a firm belief that he was the vic- 
tim of a galloping consumption? at 
every corner he was met by some new 
member of the wicked eracy, 
and saluted with anxious inquiries af. 
ter his health, and dolefal condolings 
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on the obvious decline of his vigour. ing and unprincipled 


Qne or two might be mistaken, but 
t eor li, vor Dei," said the dape 
to hi ; 80 he went home in sor- 
row, and despondency and drugs soon 
d — object than 
even his persecutors represented 
him to be. 

We shrewdly suspect that the do- 
mestic ehemies of the of Eng- 
land, are adopting & mode of attack 
not very dissimilar to this. They em- 
body their true wishes in the shape of 
false statements; and hope, by the 
unceasing administration of cautions, 
condolences, and recipes, to persuade 
us, beth that our country is in a state 
of disease, and that they themeelves, 
as they have been the first to discover, 
so they are also the most likely per- 
sons to cure her maladies. Does any 
one modestly express his hesitation a- 
bout ing their alarming story ? 
they assure him that they cannot be 
mistaken, that their diagnosis is their 
forte, and that it is no great wonder an 
Shoal be deezived by symptoms of 

i y symptoms 
vigour which they know to be superfi- 
cial and insignificant. 

not only his 


disbelief of their statement, but his 
n of their candour, and his con- 
tempt of their skill? the ing em- 
piries turn upon the heel, and whi 
panny — the bold —— 
is a hypoeriti igning knave, 
who *' speaks peace whit, there is no 
peace,” and is willing to extenuate the 
— of the disease, ur — oa 
ma t in private e 
chondilesal facility of the deceived and 
flattered, although droaping and des- 
perate patient. 
One of the most fatal symptoms of 
political decay which these quacks of 
affect to descry and to deplere, 
Sana mee pd db pitis 
ment among the majority of the peo- 
ple. A ing to them, the inhabi- 
tants ef England have lost that habitu- 
al veneration for the legal autherities 
of — » which mm dis- 
tinguishing a teristic e spi- 
rit of their fathers. The House of 
Commons, they assert, is no longer re- 
by us as the fair and honour- 
able ntation of the wishes and 
the wisdom of the people; the Peers 
have descended from their old dignity 
of independence, and are alternately 
the masters and the slaves of a corrupt- 
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eo. e t ; but 
above all, the monarchical part of the 


— Tal — from its 
igh estate.” become a 
— and a p ni It is eourted 

thout love, and obeyed without de- 
votion.—The of constitutional 
attachment has been loosened; and 
the motions of the great machine are 


free government, 
ed. Our love of our institutions, 
and our pride in their excellence, were 
once great, and could not have been 
lessened, except these institutions had 
become corrupted, and that excellence 
obseured. The luminary of British 
freedom,—if we ate to trust the report 
^ Lad ünpagh the horiontal misty ai 
Shorn of his beams, or, from behiad themoon, 
In dim eclipse disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change, 
very dif- 
ishmen 
choly 


— monarchs. 
e think it would not be a 


ficult matter to e to E 
the futility of all these m 
statements and dismal expectations, as 
well as the malignant hearts or stupid 
heads, of these by whom they have 
been most ne most extensivel 
mulgated. e tricks are old, an 
vourite ones with those whose inter- 
est it is to te tbe praises of extra- 
ordinary sincerity and discernment. 
Mare: sane, È wagers oi To nemyuer Liens. 
Aum vw *8 xan’ wi Sire Petes pareiuseias, 
Esher 3 Qi «i vw uvas sees ud sriAseoas. 
But we are sorry to find that these 
false and treacherous oracles have 
found their way to the minds of fo- 
reigners, who have fewer means in their 
power, either of detecting their inhe- 


rent absurdities, or of estimating the 
character of those who utter ; 
Even abroad, however, it ap that 
the soundness of our national feeling, 


principle, and attachment, is asserted 
and maintained by those who know us 
best, and are therefore most entitled 
to speak of us. The following ex- 
tract from a letter, written a few weeks 
ago, by the Baron Von LAUERWIN- 
KEL, will, we are sure, be acceptable 
to all our 


*€ Osmanstadt, April 1818, 
* + e * * 


** My friend has been deceived by 
those who have persuaded him that 
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the publi ing of the people of Eng- 
isl towards thi government = 
been changed. In every country, 
violence of the spirit of ripest and 
the grossness of those absurdities which 
perty men utter for their own purposes, 
an exact proportion to the free- 
dom, and therefore D: the excellence, 
of its government constitution. 
The very calumnies to which you have 
been a listener, carry their own refuta- 
tion their front. What they tell 
you of the English is true of the Prus- 
ens cum elo Hr Mors daret 
t who among them 
— use of such language as you 
have heard from the discontented and 
disaffected subjects of Britain ? 
** You have never been in England ; 
I am — pe et resi- 
dence among the peop lessed 
island, would effectually dispel all the 
foolish notions which you have com- 
municated to me. I have studied their 
i and their literature, and I have 
visited and contemplated their modes 
of life ; and I see no reason to 
that the unity of their national senti- 
ments has been shaken, even by the 
most violent of those convulsions which 
have reached the centre-spirit of the 
eontinental nations. The party which 
is out of power is always ready to re- 
vile that which is in; and a govern- 
ment, such as that of England, can 
never be to a more severe re- 
, than that of having forfeited, 
in any measure, the attachment of its 
subjects. Be assured, that the tales 
which you have heard are merely idle 
mists, called up UT prr in aap to 
blind the eyes of those whom it is their 
interest to deceive. They serve the 
petty purpose for which they were cre- 
ated, pass away, and are forgotten ; to 
be succeeded, in due season, 7 other 
tricks equally contemptible, and equal- 
ly transitory. Such things make no 
impression on the general mind of the 
nation. The simple dupes of faction 
believe, indeed, that the darkness 
which veils their own optics is an uni- 


versal darkness ; but, in truth, it is vised after 


a cloud no bi than a man’s 
hand ;” and beyond the petty circle in 
— they are — and agitated 
by the jugglings of an im 
the Gas of nature is as hir, and the 
— as ape as ever. = — = 
e people of England is unbrok- 
en and the same. They have submit- 
ted to many privations, they have made 


[June 
many sacrifices ; but they know that 
the objects for which they were con- 
tending were worthy of all that they 
could do or suffer. They have neither 


been unduly their mis- 
—— their 
successes ; for both the S irei 
and the success was the lot of all ; and 


every feeling, whether of sorrow or of 
joy, is calmed, and consecrated. 


, and 
sublimed, by being the feeling of a 
nation. The wise and itative 
English are not easily to be 


that they owe no gratitude to those 
punapa of inistration, which 

ught the sacred ark of their free- 
dom, entire and triumphant, out of 
those billows of democratic or despotic 
rage, which overwhelmed the more 

udy, but less substantial, vessels of 

eir neighbours. They are not to be 
told by those who shrunk during the 
tempest, that the pilots, who were un- 


moved either by danger or by oblogu 
have founded. tor —— no xanh 
to the of those whom they 


saved. In the midst of their 
exultation, they remember that their 
struggle was made, not for acquisition, 
but for preservation; and they sit 
down at the termination of the con- 
flict, satisfied abundantly to be the 
same that they had been. So secure 
is their position, that they have no oc- 
casion either to be jealous of those who 
have guided, or fearful of those who 
would have betrayed, them. They feel 
that virtue and religion are still alive 
within them ; and they have no reason 
or inclination to suspect that their 
triotism has become extinct. y 
entertained no foolish or extravagant 
hopes, and they do not complain be- 
cause they have not been disappointed. 
They still preserve the same tone which 
their fathers bequeathed to them, and 
which, they doubt not, they shall trans- 
mit to their children. As the Atheni- 
ans said manfully in their sorrow, the 
Engli — — calmly, and 
with better reason, in their tri 
* Our form of government is not 

i ign fashions : it is such, 
that we are rather imitated by others 
than emulous of them. In private af- 
fairs, justice is rendered to every man 
according to the laws. And as for 
public honours, these are obtained 
mostly by virtue and reputation, not 
by the mere adoption of a ET nei- 

is any man 60 poor, is obs- 
curity of station cuts him off from the 
3 
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ibility of making himself useful to 
lis couniry-'* 

* In a country enlightened and 
refined to such a pitch as that which 
has been attained b England, the na- 
ture of the habitual feelings and dis- 
positions of the people may be gather- 
ed, with almost unfailing certainty, 
from the pages of Air po ular poets. 
The present age of English poetry is 
a rich and brilliant one. It boasts, at 
this moment, of at least three great 
masters, each intensely original, and 
two of them eminently national. What 
is the voice of these interpreters of the 
thoughts of their countrymen? Does 
Scott minister to the sickly cravings of 
change, or the cowardly fears of de- 
cay? His works have nourished the 
high spirit of chivalry and honour, 
and stimulated and refreshed the mar- 
tial ardour of Britigh bosoms. He has 
been, like the nation to which he 

, unmoved and unshaken amidst 

e vicissitudes of the times. His 
voice has been like the music of a rich 
rejoicing trumpet, cheering, and ani- 
mating, and ennobling the souls of 
men—loud and invigorating in the 
hour of —soft, airy, and de- 
lightful in the season of repose. They 
sho embalm, within their memories 
and their hearts, the echoes of such a 
voice as this, can they be a set of dole- 
ful, desponding, trembling, unsatis- 
fied, unhappy c ings? The sup- 

ition is monstrous and absurd.— 

rdsworth is a po of profounder 
sentiment; his delight has been in 
solitude, and he has therefore spoken 
less to the ordinary passions of active 
men. His familiarity has, indeed, been 
** Not with the mean and vulgar works of 

man, 

But with high objects, with enduring things, 
With life aed nature.” S 
Yet the majesty of his country, the 
sacred and secure repose of her free- 
dom, have not been witnessed without 


filial awe and admiration by this se- 
rene and solitary bard. The vulgar 
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declamations of' demagegues, the hy. 
pocritical dogmas of self-constituted 
Judges, have never deceived the statel 
a ect that holds its converse with 
the 

** Wisdom and spirit of the universe, 

The soul that is the eternity of thought.” 
His patriotism has been like his poet- 
ry, affectionate, tender, and beautiful, 
but at the same time strong, rational, 
and sublime. 

< The only great English poet of 
our time, who seems to despise the 
triumphs of his country, to despair of 
the security of her freedom, and to 
treat without respect the instruments 
to which she has delegated her autho- 
rity, is Byron. It is pity that it should 
be so. Such a spirit deserved better 
things than it has found. But we 
must beware of drawing any general 
conclusions from the tone in which 
this gloomy poet speaks of political 
affairs. If he be a just interpreter of 
the political feelings of his country- 
men, shall we not admit his testimony 
to be of — weight in regard to their 
notions of religion, but, above all, of 
morality ? Alas! Byron is no English- 
man in any of these things. His creed 
seems to be that of a dark despairin 
fatalist, who despises exertion, an 
almost disbelieves futurity. His mo- 
iuri is apparently even more un- 
worthy of his genius. Formed by na- 
ture to be the promoter of high 
thoughts and magnificent aspirations, 
he condescends to extenuate the foul- 
ness of heartless corruption, and to 
scoff with bitter derision at the proud- 
est of all his country’s distinctions— 
the purity of her domestic virtues. 
We must lament the perversion of this 
great mind ; but we should beware 
of quoting that as an authority, which 
can only be viewed as a lamentable 
and unnatural exception. 

** During the last visit which I paid 
to England, my thoughts were often 
directed to the subject on which you 
have addressed me; for so must the 
thoughts be of every one who reads 
the daily newspapers and tracts cir- 
culated among all classes of this people 
of politicians. "The more I reflected, 
the more confidence did I gain. But 
I must confess that the circumstance 
which made most impression on my 
mind, was one, which has never, per- 
haps, presented itself to you, and 
whose weight I suspect, indeed, is not 
duly felt by those x are more nearly 
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interested in these matters than any 
foreigner can pretend to be. 

* Many years have now elapsed 
since the aged King of England has 
been able to exercise, for himself, the 
high duties of his office. It has pleas- 
ed God to visit this virtuous monarch 
with the severest infliction to which 
our nature can be subjected,—to dark- 
en in him the light of Reason, and 
render him a stranger in the midst of 
his friends. Heartless, indeed, must 
they be who can contemplate, without 
compassion, any victim of such an aw- 
ful visitation. But the people of Eng- 
land have, in their conduct towar 
their unfortunate Prince, displayed, I 
think, something far more than mere 
humanity or pity could have prompt- 
ed. A reverential silence has been ob- 
served by all, as if they were afraid 
that even the whisper of anxious affec- 
tion might disturb the repose of his 
affliction. ‘The whole nation (I know 
scarcely of one exception,) have be- 
haved as a family of kind and dutiful 
children might have done, had their 
father been touched with such a ca- 
lamity. Is there not something very 
affecting and very noble in this quiet 
and tender sympathy of a proud and 
generous people? And do not this 

uietness and this tenderness bear with 
them the most unequivocal testimony, 
not only of respect to the individual, 
but of attachment to the system? The 
King of England is venerated by his 


people as the descendant of their an- 


cient monarchs, but above all, as the 
living witness of their freedom. On 
his person they willingly concentrate 
not a little of the love which they bear 
for that unequalled constitution, which 
reconciles, in their happy land, the in- 
terests of the subjects with those of 
their Prince, and renders affection for 
him the symbol of reverence for those 
laws which are as imperious over him 
as over the meanest of his people. 

“ The kings of England may well 
-be grateful for the lot which has fallen 
to them. Preserved from the dangers 
which surround a despotic throne, 
far above the torments which attend 
the consciousness of instability, it is 
their privilege to enjoy the blessings, 
almoet entirely unmingled with the 
disadvan , of monarchy. The con- 
fidence which they repose in their 

le is not founded on any arrogant 
or delusive claims of personal talent or 


importance. They are the repositories - 
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of national dignity, and they are aware 
that the nation si not be unjust or 
di to itself. 

‘* Be assured that, in spite of all 
the ravings of violent, and the sarcasms 
of cold-blooded demagogues, the edi- 
fice of British Freedom and British 
Confidence " — Blest in the 
possession of those privil which 
the wisdom of their Tithe o obtained 
for them, the only prayer of English- 
men worthy of the name is, that their 
nce — happy as they are. 

ndaz y the ous pretences 
of those who seek iu anovi the 
chances of unmerited advancement, 
they place their hope and their attach- 
ment where they should be. Proud 
as they may well be of their own 
elected representatives in parliament, 
they do not allow themselves to de- 

ise or envy the duties or dignities of 
the hereditary magis in the Peer- 
age; and sensible as they are that 
legislation should always proceed from 
the collective wisdom of many, € 
accord without hesitation a righ 
homage to the legal executive preroga- 
tives of One. It is still as true as it 
was in the days of Shakspeare, that 


** The kings name is a tower of strength.” 
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THE CRANIOLOGIST'8 REVIEW. 
No II. 
Greek Heads. 


Tue peculiar form of the Greek nose, 
which comes down from the forehead 
in a line almost straight, has long been 
a subject of wonder and of specula- 
tion with physiognomical observers. 
Some have supposed it to be ideal, and 
a violation of nature ; but those busts, 
which are believed to represent real 
individuals, uently exhibit this 
configuration, although certainly in a 
smaller d. Neither could it have 
been considered as beautiful hy the 
Greeks, unless they had met with it 
under their eyes daily. For my part, 
I am inclined to consider it as the in- 
dication of a very — and power- 
ful temperament, w ich shot out in a 
superfluity of bone, and which was de- 
rived from a noble breed of semi-bar- 
barians, who epent their lives in phy- 
sical exertion, and were nurtured un- 
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der one of the finest climates in the 
world. Nations may lose this bone 
prominence between the eyes, but 
euspect they will never regain it after 
having lost it. A debilitated organ- 
ization has not materials within itself 
to work its own restoration. 

But let us inquire a little more nar- 
rowly. Let us compere old facts with 
theories recently started. The cere- 
bral organs, situated i i a 
bove the nose, were those with which 
the Greeks, (from what we know 
of their intellectual constitution) — 
to have been most amply provi 
All those organs which observe and 
judge of external objects, and which 
constitute what may be called per- 
operans, are placed in this region. 

organ of form is behind the 

root of the nose, locality and ob- 
servation above, and co above 
the eyes. Hence the peculiar pro- 
minence of the lower part of the 
Greek forehead, which advances over 
the eyes, and has a tendency to carry 
out the nose along with it, and hence 
the exquisite talent of this nation ie 
painting, statuary, architecture, an 
their sensibility to the loveliness of 
forms and proportions; so that the 
remnants even of their most homely 
furniture are still a mine of beauty for 
less gifted nations. Hence also their 
turn for individual facts which 

tify the organ of observation, and their 
thirst for amusing sights and wonder- 
ful objects, as well as their passion for 
news and gossipings. No people was 
ever so much awake to external im- 
pressions, and hence in some measure 
the vivacity and flightiness of their 
dispositions. The mind which broods 
over considerations generated within 
itself, pursues a uniform 
track, — "x source of its im- 
pulses is always the same. 

As an —“ an ideal Greek head, 
we may take the Meleager, which exhi- 


bits the —— above mention- 
ed in a remarkable degree. This love- 


and we do not find — 
i 80 


by mo mesns profound thinkers as to 
cause and effect, and, with all their 
observation, they wanted philosophical 
observation, which calls in the meta- 


ee ee 
of one omenon upon ano- 
ther, and which also solicits the aid of 
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the comparative organ, to arrange ob- 
jects into classes, for the sake of ge- 
neralizing upon them. Neither does 
Meleager s head exhibit much imagin- 
ation, at least so far as the hair ena» 
bles us to discern. That which cha- 
racterises this head, and which hel 
to give it such a noble , is the 
great developement of all the faculties 
on the top of the head. As an ideal 
head (for it is more than mortal), it 
exhibits the very pattern of energy, 
enthusiasm, and nobleness of mind. 
The back part of the head presents a 
very suitable and well proportioned 
developement. 

It is remarkable, that the sculptor 
has given Apollo, the god of poetry, 
more perceptivenees than imagination, 


in which respect it ds with 
the Melesger; but ithe drea of 
Apollo's hair is such as to disguise the 
rest of the head. The Venus de Me- 


dicis is also well provided with those 
organs which enable one to judge of 
beauty. 


These remarks upon the perceptive- 
ness of the Greeks lead me to advert 
to a circumstance highly characteristic 
of modern nations, who, in contem- 
plating a work of art, pay much more 
attention to those traits which offer 
food for the imagination and the sen- 
sibilities, than to the palpable and real 
beauty of form and symmetry residing 
in the object before them. Instead of 
exercising their perceptions, they ex- 
ercise their imaginations ; and consider 
a statue or picture omjy as a sort of 
centre, round which to assemble poeti- 
cal ideas. Hence the vague, frothy, 
and spurious enthusiasm with which 
so many people came ed from the 
Louvre. ere can be little doubt 
that the pleasure which the Greeks 
took in works of art was a very mat- 
ter-of-fact sort of pleasure. Their per- 
ceptions clung closely to the object, 
and their gratification was legitimately 
and directly derived from examining 
it. A great many modern amateurs, 
on the other hand, might as well shut 
their eyes at once, and fall a dreaming 
about it. They would have learnt as 
much about Apollo b — night 
at the foot of the pedestal as by star- 
ing at it a whole day. When we cone 

ider these constitutional differences, 
we are naturally led to the conclusion, 
that modern painters should trust more 
to expression,—to well chosen sub- 
jects,—and to the art of telling a story 
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pathetically upon canvass,—than to 
any thing which taxes the perceptive- 
ness of the spectator. 

After these general remarks (which 
might be improved upon were they 
stated more at large), I shall throw in- 
to the bargain one or two modern 
heads, by way of recreation. 





No III.—Oliver Cromwell. 


Turis man had many strange points 
about him ; yet the power of his cha- 
racter was sufficient to make vs look 
up to him as a person energetically and 
formidably absurd, and hardly to be 
contemplated with levity. David 
Hume seems to have enjoyed him. 
Cromwell’s sagacity and ability were 
of a peculiar kind, working almost in 
the dark, and partaking rather of the 
nature of instinct, than of reasoning 
‘or reflection. Although practically 
wise in his conduct, his ideas seem to 
have existed in a state of utter confu- 
sion ; a fact which would lead us to 
‘suppose, that the watchfulness and 
activity of mere personal organe will 
often carry a man forward in life, with 
little assistance from the speculative 
faculties. 3 
Upon surveying this man’s portraits, 
we eedi — high, but flat, 
being probably a mere face work for 
the brain behind. The top of the 
head is well expanded ; and there can 
be little doubt that Cromwell was sin- 
cerely religious, notwithstanding that 
worldly craft found means to join is- 
sue with pious zeal, and to pursue its 
own ends, without scandalizing the up- 
per strata of his brain. The first years 
of his life were dissolute and impetu- 
ous ; for he had strong animal facul- 
ties. Then came his devotion, and 
the first uncouth stirrings of his un- 
derstanding, when he used to detect 
* flat popery" in the sermons which 
well enough with other peo- 
ple. As yet he had probably conceiv- 
ed no ambitious thoughts, but circum- 
stances opened upon him. rtu- 
nities came and jostled and dallied 
with him, and nature gradually awoke. 


No IV.—Franklin. 


Tre largeness of Franklin's features 
made his brain appear smaller than it 
was. His temperament, partaking a 
deal of the phlegmatic, gave him 
cheeks and a heavy chin. Never 
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was there an individual, however, 
more happily compounded by nature. 
Serene in his temper,—virtuous and 
rational in his inclinations,—sage in 
his schemes,—his personal feelings and 
understanding seem to have walked 
hand in hand. He was, like Socrates, 
not only wise in uence of ob- 
servation and thinking, but also from 
the happy natural ingredients of his 
character—wise even in his wishes. 
On examining the portraits, we see 
a forehead apparently well advanced, 
although not uncommonly high. It 
narrows a little from the lower part. 


His metaphysical and comparative or- 


gans were probably less expanded than 
that of observation. We see nothing 
here of that magnificent pile of brain, 
in the upper part of the forehead, 
which enabled Bacon to become the 
legislator of philosophers. 

Franklin had a good ear for music, 
as also a turn for the mechanical 
arts, which two organs help to 
the forehead laterally in the lower 

Farther up, the sides of his 
forehead incline to fall inwards ; the 
reason of which is obvious, for he had 
little imagination. 

Franklin was pious from reflection, 
but had not by nature much ardour 
of devotional sentiment. He lived at 
a time when religious opinions were 
so much canvassed as to exercise ra- 
ther the metaphysical faculties than 
the moral ones. 


No V.—Poltaire. 


VorTAiRE is generally represented 
with such great kes, that we can 
see nothing but his forehead ; and his 
interest certainly was, that nothing 
more should be seen, for it was proba- 
bly the best part of his organization. 
Those effigies that represent him bere- 
headed, dieses. and I know not 
which to trust. It is difficult to say 
whether or not he was destitute of 
enthusiasm. I think not. 

Is there such a thing in human na- 
ture as an abstract love of mischief? 
or have certain faculties a tendency to 
run into mischief if not suitably coun- 
terbalanced ? Perhaps the sense of ri- 
dicule is one of these ; for as it delights 
in ideas strongly contrasted, it sacrile- 
giously rifles the recesses of our na- 
ture for conceptions repugnant to each 
other, and violates the moral order 
which should prevail within. It is 
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like a person who crushes and distorts 
& beautiful piece of tapestry, in order 
that he may gratify his wantonness by 
bringing remote corners of it together, 
so as to join the head of a man to the 
body of a dog, or the ears of an ass to 
the bishop's mitre. Toa strong an 
appetite for ridicule, tears asunder ma- 
terials which, if viewed in their pro- 
per places, would make a commanding 
appeal to our moral nature, but which, 
when scattered, are mere straws to be 
blown about by the wind. Of all the 
faculties, it is the only one which finds 
its harvest in the midst of disorder, 
and in the reversement of the true 
bearings of objects and feelings. Yet 
ridicule goes hand in hand with per- 
spicacity and judgment; for he who 
does not perceive the consonance of 
ideas, can never perceive their dis- 
crepance. Wit and reason both con- 
sist in examining the relations of ideas, 
although for different m and 
hence an individual, who is remark- 
able for a discriminating intellect, is 
seldom without some share of pleas- 


antry. 

"These observations apply to the ab- 
stract nature of wit. Like all other 
faculties, it is capable of good applica- 
tions as well as bad ones. True moral 
satire does not tend to corrupt our 
feelings, or produce anarchy in our 
associations ; because, in combining 
ideas, it is constantly exercising our 
sense of right and wrong, as well as 
the sense of pleasantry. The ridicule 
of perversity and absurdity, cannot be 
perceived without a reference to their 
opposites. Dean Swift therefore, with 
all his outrages, is not so vicious a jes- 
ter as Voltaire: 

But there is a sort of desperado 
gaiety, which mounts its infernal horse 
without any purpose, and takes the 
road with a determination to have 
sport at all ventures. This is the spe- 
cies of wit for which Voltaire is culpa- 
ble. His comprehensive and penetrat- 
ing mind sought for exercise in exa- 
mining the nature of man and his 
condition; and not being contented 
to mock, like a comedian, at the ordi- 
nary exemplifications of folly which 
occur in social life, he looked for sub- 
jects of raillery in the fundamental 
principles of the human constitution, 
which he endeavoured to contrast 
‘ludicrously with each other, as well 
as with the external condition of man. 
This species of raillery had an over- 
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whelming power when it was first 
started, and every true thinker must 
look with astonishment upon the ge- 
nius which was capable of originally 
giving it birth; but it will lose its 
point in proportion as the composition 
of human nature comes to be more 
profoundly understood, and the ar- 
rangements of providence inquired in- 
to with less precipitation. 

Voltaire's forehead presents a very 
fine organization. It is both high and 
broad. 'The upper department of it, 
however, seems to have been better de- 
veloped than the under ones. He de- 
lighted more in wit and reasoning than 
in observation. He had also more wit 
than imagination ; and hence the cor- 
ners of his forehead seem to have gone 
sharply off. His mind was not much 
stored with pictures of the details of 
human nature. Hence he could never 
write comedies. He took no pleasure 
in fixing his attention long on indivi- 
dual facts, but flew about, like an 
eagle, from peak to peak, delighted 
with birds-eye glances, and with the 
comparison of remote objects. There- 
fore, although he made us acquainted 
with many general conclusions before 
unattended to, he noted no new parti- 
culars. 

His temperament was vivacious, 
sensitive, and excitable, but not pas- 
sively excitable, for he was all elas- 
ticity and rebound. His feelings seem 
to have been intense, but short-lived 
and inconceivably rapid in their suc- 
cession. His nose, arched and promi- 
nent, corresponds with his sanguine 
restless disposition. We see in it that 
headlong energy which run him into 
so many scrapes. Upon the whole, 
he wanted solidity, perseverance, and 
moral earnestness, to make him a dig- 
nified character. 


— il 
ON DRESS. 


IT is impossible to sec people of semi- 
barbarous nations, as we are pleased 
to call them,—an inhabitant of Tur- 
key, or India, or Persia, for example, 
-—pass along our streets, without feel- 
ing into what a lamentable state the art 
of dress has degenerated among us ! This 
is very far from being a trifling evil. 
The moment the necessary arts take 
place of the ornamental ones in a na- 
tion,—the moment utility supersedes 
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besuty,—that nation has passed the 
true pitch of refinement, and verges 
towards its fall. The neglect of dress 
in this country may be attributed in 

t to that crying sin of the e 
bs of money,—a love which, like 
Aaron's rod, ns to swallow up 
_all the rest. The apophthegm we learn- 
ed at school, of ** Crescit amor num- 
mi," &c. which we could not under- 
stand a word of then, and which even 
now we scarcely — is yet, 
in spite of our wi ignorance, per- 
petually returning upon us, and press- 
ing its truth on our eyes, and hearts, 
and understandings. 

There is another very active cause, 
for the neglect of which we complain. 
Clever people have greatly increased of 
late. years ; and the worst of merely 
clever people is, that they are apt to 
be very superficial, and very affected : 
and finding, that to pass for something 
now-a-days, it is necessary.to know 
something of a great many — 
erder to circumscribe the number of 
these essentials, what they do not feel 
it convenient to excel in, they 
to despise, and endeavour to depreciate 


sentials, partly because it is an art 
very difficult to excel in, and partly 


because they can easily find plausible of all 


reasons against studying it. ** We can 
employ our time better,” they say. 
But do they employ it better? ‘* Those 
who are to be plessed by externals on- 
ly, are not worth pleasing at all.” This 
is another of their paltry sophistries. 
They have no right to put in the word 
* only." But even without that, the 
axiom would be false. People are 
worth pleasing, in exact proportion as 
they are to be really pleased by any 
thing external from themselves ; and 
those who are most worth pleasing, 
are to be pleased by every thing in its 
due place and ion. 

The truth is, there is quite as much 
vanity and coxcombry in slovenliness, 
as there is in its most extravagant op- 

‘posite. The old citizen worth a plum, 
is as vain of his thread-bare coat, as 
the mere Bond-strect lounger is of his 
embroidered one. The minor " 
who into company with a di 
neckcloth and strage ing locks, as 
much anticipates and chuckles over 
the question, “ Who is that?” and 
the answer, ** Oh, so and so, a devilish 
clever fellow,” as the dandy who 
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scorns to have an éd-e-a beyond the sef 
of his clothes, expects the same ques- 
tion, and the answer, ** Oh, the best 
dressing chap in the town." And we 
do not see a pin to choose between the 


two. 

But upon what do these clever peo- 
ple found their indifference about ex- 
ternals? Does it spring from their 
acquaintance with the analogies of na- 
ture, or from their admiration of anti- 
qut ? Alas! they know or care as lit- 
tle t the one as theother. In na- 
ture, all the best things areat the same 
time the most beautiful. We mean 
this without reference to the pretend- 
ed laws of association. Is not the rose 
at once the sweetest and the loveliest 
of flowers? Is not the lily the richest 
in scent, and tbe most stately in form ? 
Of all the prospects in external nature, 
that which the most enchants and sa- 
tisfles the human mind, is the view of 
an extensive tract of country, covered 
with , and woods, and mes- 
dows, corn fields, and waters, 
with a blue sky over all ;—end does 


effect not such a scene as this include the 


fgestest dris of goodness, and uti- 
ity, and happiness ? But perhaps 
they may want analogies from the liv- 


ing world. Is not the horse at once 
the noblest and the noblest-looking 
unressoning animals ? and is not 
the reasoning animal, man, ** the hu- 
man face divine,"—nobler than all? 

Will their classical tastes not be sa- 
tisfied unless we lead them back to 
antiquity ? They had better not ae- 
company us there ;—they will find no- 
thing to suit their purpose. The A- 
pollo and the Venus, in their pure 
and una ble beauty, have out- 
lasted ions of ali their 
contemporary We know and 
eare more about the Parthenon of Phi- 
dias than we do about the ic of 
Plato, though the latter as well as the 
former is made of stone. 

Did any men, either before or since, 
ever look like the Greeks and Romans ? 
and did any men ever act like them? 
They were the handsomest, the no- 
blest, the most unaffected, and the 
best dressing ; in short, the most gen- 
tlemanly people that ever were or will 
be. We,at the moment, recollect but 
one very affected person among them, 
Diogenes the Cynic; and it is remark- 
able, or rather, on ovr principle, it 
is not remarkable, that Ae was a alo- 
ven. 
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If the reader thinks these specula- 
tions worth attending to, we may per- 
haps renew them in a future commu- 
nication. In the mean time we can- 
not resist the temptation of corroborat- 
ing what we have said, by mentioning 
that, among our own immediate ac- 
quaintance, the two persons of differ- 
ent sexes who the most entire 
sincerity of heart, the most simple pu- 
rity of principle, and the most perfect 
consistency of action, happen to be, 
without comparison, the best looking 
and best dressing people we know ; 
and we are not sure that it would be 
going too far to add—vice versa. 


A. Z. 
London, June 5, 1818. 


arc o 
JEFFREY AND HAZLITT. 


Mrs HazLırr has lately put forth a 
book of Criticisms upon English Poe- 
try, which may be considered as a fair 
specimen by which to estimate his 
powers. He and Mr Jeffrey being at 
v |present the two most eminent specula- 

on literary topics, one is naturally 
led to compare their merits. 

'These two individuals do not excel 
in the same faculties. Mr Jeffrey 
seems to have more of the faculty of 
ratiocination and deduction, and Mr 
.’ Hazlitt more of observation and per- 
ception. If, instead of writing criti- 
cisms, they had written books of their 
own, Mr Jeffrey would probably have 
soared a great way above Mr Hazlitt, 
by the superior force and productive- 
ness of his genius. Mr Hazlitt could 
not so well ish a test of his own. 
At least his excellence would lie rather 
in teaching mankind to think justly, 
than in presenting them with new and 
undiscovered conclusions. In all that 
relates to — the concatenation of 
a sequence of propositions, Mr Jeffre 
has evidently the advantage. He i 
well versed in the laws of the in- 
tellectual world, and his reasonings 
Y must always be listened to with plea- 
sure; but there is reason to believe 
that Mr Hazlitt, by means of intense | 

ion, and vering examina- ; 
tion, has attained to a more accurate 
statistical view of the real world. He 
belongs to that class of men who, when 
an object is placed before their optics, 
reconnoitre it carefully, minutely, and 
maturely, and carry off in their minds 
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an exact impression of its real nature. 
Mr Hazlitt also perceives those infer- 
ences which result immediately from 
the knowledge of facts; but beyond 
this his "mind does not take many 
steps. Mr — in examining an 
object, seems to find less pleasure in 
persisting long in observation, and is 
often obliged to turn aside his gaze to 
follow out a long series of meditations. 
In giving an account of a poem, he 
sometimes forgets his object, and 
throws in colours of his own, as one 
may see in his review of Byron’s 
Manfred, &c. Although Mr Hazlitt’s 
faculties partake less of the nature of 
talent than Mr Jeffrey's, we should 
not on that account be inclined to un« 
dervalue them, when it is considered, 
that the most im t conclusions 
frequently do not lie very far off from 
an extended observation and impartial 
attention to existing circumstances ; 
and that the first inference drawn from 
three facts, taken together, is often 
more valuable than the tenth inference 
drawn from two facts. Upon the, 
whole, Mr Hazlitt’s apperçus, 
cening particular works, are truer! 
than those of Mr Jeffrey, because he : 
lays out his mind in a more passive 
manner to receive impressions from 
them. i 

Mr Jeffrey's great merit lies in those 
general speculations which he has ap- : 
pended to--his appreciations of parti- 
cular books. In yis cupi Aser in 
nuity, they were so far above the 
vel of all former publications, that 
they could not fail to be read with 
admiration. The public was then 
scarcely acquainted with any higher 
philosophy than what could be found 
in Johnson's Lives of the English 
Poets. Mr Jeffrey cannot be said, in . 
the course of his career, to t lh thrown 
an new or important light upon 
fundamental rinciples, but he * 
solved many detached problems in a 
very satisfactory manner, and has 
theorised well upon the history of 
English Literature, besides furnish- 
ing explanations (more or less perfect) 
of the different phenomena which have 
occurred in his own day. 

As to the faculties of imagination 
and wit, it is difficult to say whether 
hn two —— — exhibited 

possess. Mr Jeffrey seems to 
have xd very considerable share of ima- 
gination, which would have been more 
apparent had his speculative under« 
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standing been less active, and allowed 


his conceptions to. form into masses. 
His imagination, however, has proba- 
bly been of use in exercising his other 
faculties, by supplying them with a 
constant stream of ideas for analysis 
and comparison. It does not appear 
that Mr Hazlitt has so much imagina- 
Aion, or that what he has is so elegant 
or well-trained. Mr Jeffrey has like- 
wise the finer wit of the two, though 
not always the more profound. His 
wit is rather subtle, dexterous, and in- 
genious, than imbued with the vis 
comica ; which indeed is not now so 
much sought for in pleasantries, as it 
was in Swifts time. Mr Hazlitt 
sometimes hits off a good humorous 
trait, full of real sagacity and dry 
scorn, which throws disgrace on those 
tawdry and endless metaphors, and 
epigrammatical patchworks, which de- 
form the external surface of his com- 
positions, aud which his well-wishers 
must wish to consider not as volun- 
tary movements of his own genius, 
but as compliances with the stupidity 
and bad taste of his readers. | Criti- 
cism, except what is ephemeral, has 
not in itself many popular attractions ; 
and to become a popular critic on 
works no longer new, it is necessar 
to advance many things in a snappi 
and obtrusive manner, to make the 
vulgar perceive that something is go- 
ing forward.| Persons who are unable 
to follow the substratum of strong 
sense in Mr Hazlitt’s discourses, are 
at least able to watch the clink of his 
epigrammatical hammer. 

But the intellectual faculties of a 
-critic are not the sole means to be em- 
ployed in forming his judgments. His 
' moral constitution should be as much 
awake to sentiment, as his understand- 
ing to the relations of ideas. To esti- 
mate the truth and propriety of dif- 
., ferent tones of feeling, is even a more 

difficult task, in some cases, than to 
reason. I do not allude so much to 
the appreciation’ of what is morally 
beautiful and decorous between man 
and man, for there we have the accu- 
mulated suffrages of ages and of mul- 
titudes to appeal to. The most diffi- 
cult questions in morals, are those 
which relate to the temper of mind 
with which the world and the busi- 
ness of life ought to be contemplated, 
since the propriety of our feelings, on 
these subjects, must depend on very 
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extended and complicated consider- 
ations. ij 

'The tone of Mr Hazlitt's feclings is 
not easy to be guessed. "They never 
appear but in the train of his under- 


Standing, which itself seldom appears 


but in the train of his perceptions. 


His feelings seem to be universal, 


though not active or spontaneous in 
their movements ; and, in examining 
literary works, his nature exhibits no 
blind sides. Mr Jeffrey betrays a greater 
number of spontaneous and gratuitous 
stirrings of the heart ; and his senti- 
ments, so far as they go, are in gene- 
ral amiable, dignified, and just. Nei- 
ther of them are men of much un- 
borrowed strength of feeling. Some 
individuals have been gifted by nature 
with such energetic moral faculties, 
that they have become oracles to other 
men, not on account of intellect or 
penetration, or of wisdom acquired 
from without, but on account of an 
exalted nature, which speaks the lan- 
guage of the deity, and which contains 
within itself an unborrowed morality, 
that cries out from the recesses of the 
heart. Mr Jeffrey and Mr Hazlitt 
are wise and knowing, as to the regu- 
lating principles of the external world 
and the comparison of ideas, but, in 
other respects, their mental constitu- 
tion is little more than ordinary. 

In these latter times, men do not 
stand in a good predicament for the 
cultivation of certain faculties. We 
have so much to learn from without, 
that the understanding is kept in a 
perpetual bustle with the reception of 
thoughts, and there is not at any time 
a sufficient leisure within to allow the 
heart to be seriously consulted and 
exercised upon them. Hence most 
people (however strong their feelings 
may be at first) end in mere observers 
and men of the world. The principal 
defect of instinctive and unreasoning 
morality is, that it contains within it- 
self no security against the intermix- 
ture of prejudice and personal inclina- 
tion. One impulse is not easily known 
from another. But if the morality 
which is founded upon reason is less 
subject to error, so far as it goes, it is 
at the same time cold and destitute of 
impelling force. As society grows older 


under the influence of literature, much V 


business will be assigned to the un- 
derstanding, at the expense of the 
heart ; and the only persons likely to 
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remain untainted with laxity of mo- 
rala, will be those who sternly wrap 
themselves up in religion, and receive 
with jealousy all external impressions. 
To contemn worldly wisdom will not 


now be so difficult as formerly, be- | 


cause irem is no longer an ps durius 
ion ; but religious reverence having 
* thrown aside, reason has been 
traced to its last results, and found to 
end in nothing,—at least so far as re- 
lates to happiness. Hence, even many 
men of the world may long to tura 
methodists when it is too late. 

The last thing to be spoken of is, 
the merit of Mr Jeffreys and Mr 
Hazlitt's writings, considered as liter- 
ary compositions. Buta critical dis- 
course is generally such a patched, 
pyebald, and polygeneous affair, that 
one does not know by what rules of 
taste it should be tried. The style at 
present used in such compositions, 


” whatever may be its copiousness and - 
brillia is certainly nothing but an 
abomtial e 


hodge-podge, garbling and 
confounding all associations. Instead 
of accomplishing its object by well 
chosen words, it makes out its mean- 
ing by throwing in one word to modi- 
fy another, till the whole becomes a 
crude mass of ill-concocted epithets, 
which leave no unity of impression 
upon the memory. It is a style which 
may be made to convey one’s meaning 
with aecuracy enough, sinee ajl kinds 
of phrases, howeyer uncouth, may be 
drawn in for that purpose; but if 
conveys it without grace, coneentra- 
tion, or singleness of effect. Every 
thing is driyen into the reader by 
reiterated strokes. He comes away 
with as little pleasure as a tator 
does from tracing the forms of plants 
upon a glaring screen, where they are 
distinctly enough rendered, aps, 
but without the least pretensions to 
clare-obscure, or harmony of colours. 
Of all the writers who have culti- 
vated this atyle, Mr Jeffrey is certain- 
ly the best. He has far su the 
sturdy English moralist, who, if he 
were now alive, would probably feel 
himself quite jejune, flaccid, and emp- 
ty, upon listening to the overwhelm- 
ing roll of expletiyes in the Edinburgh 
Review. He would look like a school- 


` „master who had been suddenly drown- 
| j ed with Greek by one of his own pu- 


pils. Nevertheless, it must be admit- 

ted, that the indigenous English used 

by Swift and Arbuthnot, did not con- 
Vor. JIJ. 
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— — — of words a- 
apted to metaphysical purposes, and, 
so far as this defect existed, the ado 

tion of Jearned words has certainly 
been an improvement ; but the writ- 
ers did not stop when the demands of 


utility were satisfied, and consequent- 
ly the style now chiefly is a 
ylonish sort of English, made up 


of learned and soporons phrases, inter- 
mingled with glittering fragments of 
poetical diction. Nicholas Poussin, 
when living at Rome, was asked by a 
stranger concerning antiquities ; where- 
upon be lifted from the ground a 
handful of dust and fragments, and 
said, ‘‘ Here is some of the ancient 
city." In the same manner, if a fo- 
reigner were to inquire about the 
works of great English writers, we 
might shew him a page of some mo- 
dern periodical publication, and say, 
** Here is the debris of many ancient. 
poete and philosophers." 

But although the faults of Mr Jef- 
frey's principles of composition are ren- 
dered more glering by crowds upon 
crowds of unskilful imitators, who use 
the Babylonish dialect without having 
any po id importance to communi- 
cate Mie e may console himself with 
the old reflection, that, ** next to the 
merit of having improved a nation's 
taste, the greatest merit is that of have 
ing corrupted it." 

Mr Hazlite, mage by no means 
untainted with the Babylonish dialect 
himself, shews, in his remarks upon 
Arbuthnot and Swift, that he is per- 
fectly aware of its being a cup of abo- 


minatiops. He observes, that its de- / 


fect lies in its total want of applicabi- 
lity to one set of ideas more than ano- 
ther. It is bound to the thoughts, 
conyeyed in it by no ties of nature or 


association, and consequently leaves Z 


no distinct impression, no pleasing fla- 
vour. 

After all, purity of style, in period- 
ical publications, is not of much im» 


portance. The speculative ideas cir- ` 


culated in these works, are not expect- 
ed to be considered as any man’s pro- 

ty» and every exposition of them is 
fiable to be superseded by later and 
shorter omes. Most essays now are 
hardly worthy of the e of com- 
positions, being merely a series of sen- 
tences printed in the same page, with- 
out any pervading harmony to bind 
them into a whole, and if they hang 
together for a a E it is a 
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long life. A new ee is like a 
handful of crumbs t into a brook, 
where it is immediately nibbled and 
earried off by the minnows in all di- 
rections. Perhaps this is the n 

fate of speculative ideas. Periodical 
literature will probably swallow up all 
other kinds, and leave nothing classi- 
eal but poetry and works of sentiment, 
where the ideas are connected by such 
fine invisible and mysterious ties, that 
they cannot be removed from their 
places without losing their value en- 


tirely. 

However excellent and original, 
therefore, may be the thoughts from 
time to time started by these two in- 
dividuals, especially by Mr Jeffrey, 
there is reason to suspect that their 
compositions will be like those figures 
drawn upon the sand by the early ma- 
thematicians—figures from which their 
pupils learned much, but which were 
washed away by the return of the tide. 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE TAKING OF 
THE ISLAND OF TIMOR, BY H. M. 8. 
HESPER, IN THE YEAR 1811. 


eo Profesor P1cTET of Geneva, and trans- 
lated by him in a late number of the Biblio- 
Universelle. By the kindness of 
Professor PicTET, who is now in this city, 
we are to present to our readers 


ta esent to our readers the 
zog Pee rue by oro] 


To PROFESSOR Picrert. 


MY DEAR SIR, 


I sEND you, at the same time with 
the note you desired, a sketch of the 
operations which led to the captute of 

e island of Timor, by H. M. ship 
Hesrer, under my command, in the 
ear 1811. I have likewise added a 
ew circumstances that took place sub- 
sequently to that event. It is proba- 
ble you will find that, in the narra- 
tive, I may have dwelt somewhat too 
long on the minute details of sea ser- 
vice; but though they may proye te- 
fious to a landeman's ear, yet they 
will,give you an idea of the adven- 
— — of a — 
and per ou may feel, that the 
naval rofession is a school of active 
fliscipline, where all the more severe 
yirtues and energies of mind are daily, 

e — 
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nay hourly, called ihto action. I 
make no apology for the almost total 
want of dates, my professional journal 
being in England; but the circum- 
stances themselves being trying and 
difficult, they left on my p 80 
deep an impression, that the 

tion of them is still perfectly fresh and 
vivid.—I remain, my dear sir, your 
obedient, C. T. Tuuaston. 


In the autumn of 1810, the com- 
bined British naval and military for- 
ces, under the ive commands of 
Admiral Sir Robert Stopford and Gen. - 
Sir Samuel Achmuty, employed on 


the expedition against the i of 
Java, succeeded ine ing, by storm, 
the entrenched camp of General Jan- 


sen, in the neighbourhood of Batavia. 
The fortification had been projected 
and finished by General Daendels, 
who had lavished all the resources of 
military talent on a situation extreme- 
ly strong by nature; but the Malay 
troops, though bold, and trained in 
the E tactics, were unable to 
stand against the assault of our veteran 
regiments, assisted by the Indian 
troops, who emulated their compan- 
ons in arms; and after a severe and 
bloody affair, their entrenchments 
were successively carried, and their 
remaining detached were in a 
few days either destroyed, or surren- 
dered at discretion. This affair de- 
cided the fate of the Dutch empire in 
the east, as in the capitulation were 
included the varioys settlements in 
the Indian seas. The course of ope- 
rations had carried the admiral to the 
port of Sourabaya, the most eastern 
establishment on the island; and 
there, when the arrangements were 
finally closed, I received the command 
of the He sloop of war. The | 
climate, and hard service as artillery 
men during the campaign, had not 
spared the crew of this vessel any 
more than those of the other ships of 
the squadron ; and, out of a comple- 
ment of 120 men, there remained not 
more than 8Q or 90, 50 of whom were 
at this time in the hospitals, or on the 
sick-list on board. Shortly after the 
departure of the admire] from the 
island, a report was brought by some 


-vessel from Europe, that a squadron 


of French frigates had left Brest, 
bound, as was su , for the relief 
of the island of Java, The British 
naval commanding officer immediate- 
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made the 
their reception, in the event of 
their finding their way into these seas ; 
and I received orders to proceed, with 
H. M. sloop under my command, to 
the Straits of Bali, to watch well their 
southern entrance. 

-I received on board some few con- 
valescents from the hospital, and im- 
mediately repaired to Balambuan, in 
the straits above- mentioned. i 
at anchor there, I had the misfortune 
to lose the only experienced officer on 
board, who sunk under the effect of 
the marshes of Batavia. Subaequent- 
ly I found his loss irreparable. ile 
taking in here our water, the westerly 
sgt post ele am vio- 

ce, an — ectly secure at 
our : offing held out no 
very agreeable prospects ; and the ex- 
treme severity of the weather, accom- 
panied with torrents of rain, of which 
scarcely an idea can be formed in a 
northern temperate latitude, made me 
sometimes hesitste an the propriety 
of proceeding to sea. But the system 
of naval discipline is founded on the 
same principle as that of the ancient 
Roman armies; and with us, as with 
them, the highest virtue is obedience 
without calculation. I determined to 
run all risks ; and, having completed 
the supply of water, stood to sea early 
one morning in the middle of De- 
— eligen of return- 
ing to the .an e in the eveni 
if I should find, upon trial, that the 
severity of the weather, or strength of 
currents outside, should render it ne- 
ceasary. In half an hour from the 
time of our quitting the Straits, an ex- 
tremely heavy squall came on, which 
— hid the land from my view. 
1 on for a few hours, and then 
tacked, in the expectation of reaching 
my anchorage in the Straits before 
dark. The weather, during the whole 


nents 


day, bad been so extremely thick, that - 


We were never once enabled to see 
more than half a mile distant. A- 
bout four o'clock, P. M. I calculated 
thet I was again at the mouth of the 


Straits, whieh I had left in the morn- and h 


ing. The weather, as we approached 
the shore, became more moderate, and 
the land was discovered at no ve 
distance. I stood in with fi 
eonfidence, when, to our no little as- 
tonishment, the face and form of the 
Straits had entirely their char- 
aster, and I soon discovered that it 
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was in vain to search for our old 
friendly anchorage here; in short, I 
now comprehended, that the easter! 

current, fer which it was impossib 

to calculate during the thick weather 
of the day, had driven me, in spite of 
all my endeavours to keep to wind- 
ward, into the Straits of Lombo, 
which are formed by the island of 
Bali and that of Lombo. I endeav- 
oured to gain the offing ; as the only 
rough manuscript chart in my pos- 
session represented these Straits as ex« 


tremely dangerous, from the extraor- 
dinary currents there prevailing. But 
it was too late to recede. The wind 


had almost at once fallen to a dead 
calm, and I found myself irresistibly 
drawn into tbis with a rapidity 
the most alarming. ‘The vod. was 
now perfectly ungovernable, from the 
total stagnation of wind; and it is 
scarcely ible to describe the very 
extraordinary ap ce and effecta 
of the currents which now acted upon 
us with the most capricious fury.. At 
one moment all was calm and smooth 
as & mirror—not a ripple to be seen or 
heard ; and in an instant à mountain- 
ous wave rose at a short distance, and 
directed its course to the vessel, boil- 
ing and roaring with a velocity and 
noise the most astounding. It then 
broke over the vessel on both sides, 
and left us, ing on its coarse and 
wild appearance for a hundred fathoms 
more; and then at once the surge’ 
ceased, and all again was still, This 
bhenomenon happened every minute. 
During the whole of this scene, the 
vessel was turned round and round in 
the most frightful manner: she a 
peared but as a pero in the 
of the genii of this whirlpool. At one 
moment we found ourselves close to 
the breakers which border the shore 
of the Straits, upon which we were 
hurried with a rapidity that seemed 
scarcely to leave time to prepare for 
the threatened c ; and then, 
at the very moment that we had lost 
the hope of deliverance, a counter cur- 
rent caught us with the same violence, 
urried us over to the opposite 
shore, where a similar counteraction 
again preserved us. The chart be- 
fore me was not particularly cal- 
culated to cheer us, as the Dutch 
navigators had marked a small island 
at the entrance of the Straits, Ban- 
ditti Island; another, Murderers’ 
Point, Assassins’ Bay, &c. I now ob- 
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served, with attention and satisfaction, 
the progress of the vessel in this wild 
hurly-burly ; and found that, inde- 
pendently of the counter currents, the 
direction of the whole movement was 
to the northward through the Straits 
with a very great velocity, so that, at 
the expiration of two hours, we had 
opened the northern entrance ; and I 
pained, the same night, the Java sea 
without any accident, and, in the 
course of the following morning, again 
entered the Bali Straits by a northern 
entrance. 

The weather was now for a day or 
two tolerably settled ; so that, not- 
withstanding the experience I had 
gained in my first attempt to remain 
at sea, I was induced to make a second 
experiment. Accordingly I started 
again by the same route. The morn- 
ing was fine, and the easterly cur- 
rent outside did not appear too rapid 
to prevent my holding mg ground; 
but towards the afternoon it grew 
black to the S.W. and in a short time 
agale of wind came on with exces- 
sive fury ; it blew a perfect hurricane 
all the night; and in the morning, 
when I stood in for the land, I dis- 
covered by my observations of chro- 
nometer, that I was now opposite the 
coast of Sumbaya. The strength of 
the currents of course vary with the 
violence of the wind ; and as it still 
continued to blow with unabated fury, 
I considered any attempt to return to 
my cruising ground perfectly hopeless 
and impracticable, until the termina- 
tion of the monsoon, unless I had cho- 
sen to cross the —— line, and 
thus, by profiting of the contrary mon- 
soon which blew to the northward of 
the equator, be enabled to return to 
Java; but the short stock of provi- 
sions, and the wearied sickly state of 
my crew, rendered it necessary that 
I should immediately find some shel- 
tering port. I cast my eyes over the 
chart, and saw no place where I could 
expect to find refreshment nearer than 
Timor, and though I had no local 
knowledge of the state of the settle- 
ment, I concludedit, from itsappearance 
on the chart, to be of some importance, 
and hoped, that before this time the 
British government had sent a garrison 
to take possession of.it. 1 decided 
then on making the best of my way to 
that place. I ran before the wind, 
running some risk from the coral reefs, 
which extend to a considerable dis- 
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tance from Sandalwood Island, and 
which were not marked dowm in the 
chart. I found myself the next day 
in the open ses, between the above- 
mentioned island and the Timor 
Islands. The weather was now occa- 
sionally clearer, though still blowing 
with undiminished violence; bat I 
was fortunately able to determine with 
tolerable precision the latitude by dou- 
ble altitudes, which was of the utmost 
consequence, as my intention was to 
enter the Straits which are formed by 
the-two small islands lying to the 
westward of Timor. At t o'clock 
in the evening I was, by calculation, 
exactly in the latitude of the Straits at 
the supposed distance of about fifty 
miles. I therefore gave orders to 
heave the ship to for the night, and not 
to attempt a nearer approach until the 
following morning. orders were 
so unskilfully executed by the officer 
of the watch, that a tremendous equal? 
coming on at the same time, the 
guard was carried away. ‘To clear the 
wreck, it was absolutely necessary to 
put again before the wind, at the risk 
of approaching the lee-shore during 
the night. I steered then due east 
for the straits, and was obliged to re- 
main running for a considerable time, 
until the wreck was cleared, when we 
were enabled again ** fo heave to.” 1 
knew that by this time we must be 
within twenty miles of the land, and 
my anxiety was extreme. I remained 
on deck all night—the weather was 
excessively bad—and the vessel drift- 
ed fast to the eastward. The day had 
not yet broken, when the alarm was 
given, ** Breakers on the lee-bow,"— 
the ship was instantly wore round, and 
scarcely had she gone on the other 
tack, when again, “ land a-head." 
The surf broke over the rocks with 
tremendous noise and fury. I could 
now only hope that we were in the 
Straits, but our safety depended on 
various circumstances—u cor- 
rectness of the latitude of the Straits, 
ee ee the 
ision i e pre- 
reding day, ind on the exactitude of 
our cruise during the night. It was 
a fearful moment. If we were in the 
Straits I knew we were safe, but if a 
uthward, nothing could possibly save 
sou nothi possibly save 
us from destruction. The day was not 
clear. We wore round frequently 
to avoid the tremendous ers on 
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either side. The Straits were not half 
a mile in breadth. A perfect silence 
prevailed on board. Every individual 
seemed absorbed in the contemplation 
of the imminent danger, and the ra- 
pid execution of each successive order 
shewed the superiority of the British 
seamen over every other in the hour 


of danger. I had sent men aloft to 
report if any opening could- be observ- 
ed between the lands-to leeward; 


when at once, on the dispersion of a 
dark and heavy squall, which kept 
baek the day, several voices exclaim- 
ed, ** We are in the Straits, sir," and 
the opening appeared every moment 
more Pnanifest- We had stood the 
cast for life or death, and the throw 
was successful I now steered eonfi- 
dently in the Straits, and we were soon 
in that part of them formed by the 
northernmost of the two islands I have 
spoken of, and Timor. Here we were 
perfectly sheltered from the fury of 
the monsoon, but our difficulties were 
not all over. Our chart, owing to the 
liberal practice of the Dutch govern- 
ment, whose invariable practice was 
to preclude strangers from all know- 
ledge whatever of their seas, contained 
no details, and I knew not in what 
pert of the island to look for the an- 
chorage. Our sounding lead could 
never reach the bottom with forty 
fathoms. The day was employed in 
‘a vain eearch in the Straits. I was in 
hopes, by the interception of seme 
canoe, to have opened communication 
with the shore, and to — gained the 
necessary information of the tion 
of the settlement. But P gigi 
nor habitation presented themselves in 
this quarter. Iremained in the Straits 
all the night, and on the -morning 
sallied out to explore the northern coast 
of Timor. The weather had some- 
what moderated when I quitted my 
sheltering Straits. The land of Ti- 
mor I found formed a deep bay to 
the — at ~ bottom of which 
I suspected the settlement I was in 
search of existed, I stood in for a 
considerable time, but no signs of ha- 


bitation appearing, I began almost to 
despair of finding the object of my. 


search here, when, as I put my glass 
to my eye for the last time, I imagin- 
ed I discovered a red habitation peep- 
ing from among the trees. I now 
stood in farther, and sounding a pre- 
,tipitous point, my doulys were chang- 
tocertitude. The picturesque town 
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of Copang presented itself, sheltered 
by the pet dod Vittoria, whieh stood 
high on a cliff to the westward of the 
town. Our colours were now hoisted, 
and a signal gun was fired ; and I ex- 
peeo of course to see the British flag 

oisted on the fort; but you may 
judge óf my embarrassment, when I 
observed the Dutch flag wave. What 
measure was to be ‘taken? I imme- 
diately despatched an officer with a 
flag of truce on shore, bearing a letter 
to the governor, in which I informed 
him of the success of our arms at Ba- 
tavia, and that by the capitulation all 
the Dutch settlements were surrender- 
ed to the English ; and demanding the 
surrender of the coleny, and his im- 
mediate attendance on board. The 
officer returned with the answer of the 
governor, that he could not compre- 
hend the affair; that he had no com- 
munieation with Java for nearly two 
years, and begged me to come on shore 
to explain. 1 did not hesitate. With 
the white flag in my hand, I was re- 
ceived on the beach with military ho- 
nours; the battery was manned, and 
the troops and militia drawn up. I 
proceeded to the government-house, 
and commenced the conversation by a 
recapitulation of the late events at 
Java, &c. and demanded again the 
immediate surrender of his settlement. 
He required to see my authority, and 
the written orders on the part of go- 
vernment, usual on such occasions. I 
was obliged to be frank with him, and 
r nted to him the truth, that ac- 
cidental circumstances had brought me : 
to Timor, where I had expected to 
have found already a British garrison, 
but that not being the case, it became 
my duty as a British officer to pull 


down an enemy's wherever I 
t if he did 


might find it, adding, 

not think p to surrender the 
island on the ground of its having 
been included in the capitulation 
General Jansen, I now summ 
him, in my own name, to surrender to 
me, as to an enemy of superior force ; 
stating to him, that I had now 300 
men ready to be thrown on shore, and 
who waited but for my return to com- 
mence an immediate attack. I warn- 
ed him likewise, that the blood which 
might be shed in this useless contest 
must rest on his shoulders ; and should 
the life of a single Englishman be lost 
in the struggle, he might rest assured, 
that the British government would 
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visit it severely on his head. I then, 
with tbe Meis of im — still — 
ly on his mind the verity of m 
— entered into minute details 
of the campaign, mentioned the names 
of individuals whom I had personally 
known at Java, &c. &c. 
He was considerably agitated, and 
undecided what part to take. Tocom- 
him to decision, I drew out my 
watch, ** Sir, I give you ten minutes 
for deliberation, if, at the expiration 
of that time, you are not decided, I 
am." * I shall then return on 
board." His inquietude increased. I 
saw that he was inclined to obey the 
gummons, but the fear of committing 
himself would not allow him to act. 
I whispered to my Dutch interpreter 
to to the fort, which was in 
sight from the — of the govern- 
ment-house, where the conversation 





was held, and endeavour, by feigning E 


himself to be the bearer o 
that effect, to haul down the flag. He 
executed his commission so , that 
before the ten minutes were expired, 
and while the governor still was hesi- 
tating, the flag of Holland was lower- 
ed, and the British ensign waved in 
its stead. It was too late for him to 
retract. I thanked him for his prompti- 
tude, and immediately established bim 
in due form as vice-governor provi- 
sienally, till the ulterior orders of the 
British government were received ; 
and I then ised him, that pro- 
vided he would answer for the fidelity 
of his colonists, that I would not run 
the risk of disturbing the harmony 
which I hoped would reign in the set- 
tlements, by lending e si 
man, excepting my own boat's crew, 
as a body guard for myself He ac- 
quiesced entirely in my views. You 
will easily conceive what were really 
the motives of my a nt delicacy, 


orders to 


vig. the almost total impossibility of cri 


the fort, not having more 


than SO or 35 efficient men, who were un 


scarcely sufficient for the ordinary du- 
ty of the ship, Our measures were 
now all amicably arranged. I receiv- 
ed and returned the official visits of 
the chief personages of Copang. Fresh 
provisions, &c. were sent off in abun- 
Sor. te ram ong teen ariel 

ilot to p in anchorage, 
whieh I learnt with pleasure was at 
& considerable distance from the place, 
as by that means I should have less 
difficulty in preventing communica- 
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tion, and letting the real state of our 
foree be known, till my authority waa 
securely established. But feeling that 
that authority could only be maintain- 
ed by public opinion, my grand aim 
now was to procure conciliation and 
attachment. With the governor him- 
self I had no difficulty, for the more 
we lived together, tbe more reason he 
had to be eonvinced that he was not 
deceived; but I soon found the case 
was far different with those who had 
not the same op ity of investiga- 
tion. The public mind was in a state 
of great ferment. Weeks had elapsed 
— my Icd iin, and no vessel 

arriv suy quarter, bearing 
the confirmation of the. of 
Java, and the everthrow of their em- 
pire in tbe east, which were looked up- 
on as equally chimerical as the de- 
struction of one of the great powers of 


urope. 

I had a Malay slave, who was much 
attached to me. This man brought 
me continually reports of what pessed 
in the societies of Copang. They had 


suspected 
* m eredi ie 
and exclaim udly against w 
che pusillanimity of the 


the night, by parties of the natives 
who had startled me from 


and to have all clear 
myself ed with my boat's crew 
with the intention of making m 
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master of the person of the governor, 
as a hostage and a security for the 
conduct of the inhabitants. I 
chose mid-day for the enterprise: in 
the tropies it is the season of tranquil- 
lity and I entered the inner 
harbour, which led to the very door 
of the governor's house. No alarm 
was given; not a soul was stirring. 
I was in the inner ap nt with my 
trusty men, who planted themselves 
at the door. The governor appeared. 
He was alarmed and agitated. I ex- 
plained to him — which had 
reached my ears, of a conspiracy against 
us, and that he himeelf was supposed 
to be not perfectly free from taint. He 
was noy T a on 
ev thing to witness hi 
— — admitted, char for 
some days past he had not beem per- 
fectly satisfied with the conduct of 
some individuals, who had talked. to 
him in a manner very indiscreet. In 
reply, I stated to him my extreme 
dissatisfaction at the want of confi- 
dence of the colonists, who appeared 
to have mistakeh my hitherto mild 
manner of treating them for a want of 
force and authority. It was now ne- 
cessary to undeceive them. 
moment a gun was fired from the 
Hesper, which was the signal to me 
that she had taken her station close to 
the — —— a — — 
principal inhabitants immediately, an 
—— informed to prepare them- 
selves to take the oath of allegiance 
the following morning, in the castle- 
yard. In the mean time, the governor 
was to yemain a state prisoner in his 
own house; and it was understood 
that his person was responsible for any 
tumult or ou that might take 
place. This sudden call and declara- 
tion, the gppearance of the Hesper's 
broadside within three hundred yards 
of the beach, checked at once the 
rising seeds of disaffection. Hrs re- 
newed to me their promises of fidelity 
and attachment, and professed them- 
selves perfectly ready to take the oath 
of allegiance to his Britannic Majesty. 
The night passed without any thing 
extraordin In.the mean time I 
had thrown into the battery every dis- 
posable man from the ship, leaving the 
convalescents and boys to do their 
best in keeping a constant fire on the 
town, in case it should be necessary. 
Asiatic indolence was astonished and 
alarmed at the promptitude and deci- 
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sion of the measures of the men of the 
north; they felt and acknowledged 
their inferiority. 
At nine the following morning, the 
— moved from the governors 
E — the fort. could 
scarcely keep m vity at the spec- 
tacle. The —— pend end 
suite, had ransacked their wardrobe to 
make up gala dresses, and never were 
seen such originals. However, the 
solemnity wes well preserved; and 
we entered the custle-yard, after a 
military salute from the troops and 
the detachment of seamen. I had for- 
gotten to mention, that the four native 
princes whom I spoke of attended the 
ceremony at the head of their respec- 
tive councils. The corps were 
inline, the principal inhabitants as- 
sembled around me. The governor 
advanced in the middle, and read 
aloud the oath of allegiance, which 
was answered by all present, amidst a 
salute of twenty-one guns fired by our 
detachment. All seemed tó * off 
well, when an unlucky peal of thun- 
der seemed to waken the superstitious 
feelings of my demi-civilized friends. 
| to anticipate the evil 
augury, and "T interpreter exclaimed, 
that Heaven likewise joined in the so- 
lemnity we were celebrating. It was 
answered by a viva ; and we assem- 
bled in the evening to & ball and su 
per, prepared under the portico of the 


‘government-house, adorned by some 


fine old banyan-trees, which had stood 
there for ages, and whose successive 
branches, having — root, formed a 
most singular and picturesque shelter 
— the heats of day or dews of 
night. ' 

Universal harmony prevailed. Kei- 
sar, the chief of the princes, paid his 
devotions most earnestly to the brandy 
bottle which was placed before him. 
His attachment to his new masters 
increased at every glass. He embraced 
me, fell on his knees, embraced me 
again, and swore to follow me through 
this world. . All present seemed to feel 
the effects, more or less, of their hearty 
libations. I gave the signal to rise; 
and in the same instant, an officer 
whom I had stationed with some fire- 
works discharged the rockets. From 
that moment I felt myself perfectly 
secure of the fidelity of my subjects. 
With few exceptions, almost all, cre- 
oles and natives, fell with their faces 
on the ground ; and several moments 
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elapsed before the consternation had 
assed. 


: Nothing of any moment occurred 
after this affair, till the arrival of some 
visitors on the island, whom, being of 
a race end character perfectly distinct 
from the native Timorese, or o 
islanders in the neighbourhood, I beg 
leave to introduce to your notice. I 
had been informed by the governor, 
that between Timor and Sandalwood 
island lay the small island of Savu, 
the king of which came annually, with 
two or threc large boats, to do ho 

to the Dutch power, and left a detach- 


' ment of men for the year, who assisted 


in all the public works, and were par- 
ticularly useful for the harbour sea- 
duties, as they were bold and enter- 
prising seamen, in contradistinction to 
the native Timorese, whom nothing 
could ever persuade to trust them- 
selves to the treacherous element. The 
arrival of these islanders was daily ex- 
pected, as the westerly monsoon now 
was at its height. In fact, we were 
surprised, early one morning, by the 
arrival on the bcach of three or four 


. large launches, .full of men. One of 


my seamen had gone down early in 
the morning to bathe. The strangers 
were landing—who, of course, were 
ignorant of the change of affairs at 
Copang. He was pointed out by some 
evil-disposed person as an Englishman 
and an enemy. One of the chiefs im- 
mediately advanced to him with his 
creesse in his hand, and my fellow was 

lad to escape from the threatened 

nger, by taking to his heels. He 
ran to my apartment, and awakened 
me with his tale of invasion and at- 
tack. I repaired to the government- 
house; and a few minutes afterwards 
the newly-arrived rajah entered, and 
& scene truly dramatic ensued. 

I never shall forget the noble, manly, 
dignifled appearance of this savage. He 
stood upwards of six feet high, well 
proportioned, and his loosely-flowing 
robes shewed him like a model from the 
antique. His countenance, and those 
of his countrymen, had none of the 
Malay features, which generally ex- 
press the presence of the worst pas- 
sions. His face was Roman, nose 
somewhat aquiline, eye full and open ; 
and his hair, unlike that of the Malay, 
was short and thick-curled, but will 
out the woolly texture of the African 
negro. We saluted, and the governor 
explained to him the new relationship 
which existed between the Dutch ana 


English, and which consequently af- 
fected him. We were no longer ene- 
mies. I then desired that they would 
make known to him my displeasure at 
the menace given by one of his sub- 
jects toa man of mine. His eye was 
lighted up with fury ; he ordered the 
culprit into his presence; when ar- 
rived, in an instant he seized him with 
his left hand, dashed him to the 
ground, placed his foot on his body, 
and, raising. his right arm with his 
naked creesse, exclaimed, turning to 
me, ‘ Shall I strike?” The action, the 
attitude, the gesture, was so fine, that, 
had not the life of the trembling vic- 
tim been at stake, I should have re- 
mained gazing at him. I staid his 
arm, and interceded for the offender ; 
he was allowed to rise, and then threw 
himself at my feet. The chief then 
turned to his followers, and, in a dis- 
course accompanied with the most 
powerful and expressive action, dc- 
clared his determination to punish 
with instant death the man who 
should henceforth disturb the har- 
mony that existed between his new 
friends and him. ‘his individual I 
found, during the rest of my stay on 
the island, of a character most supe- 
rior. In him were united all the noble 
virtues of the savage, with few or none 
of the vices ; and I parted from him 
with regret. 

I am now drawing near my depar- 
ture. The monsoon had begun to 
relax; and towards the mopth of 
March, light and variable airs an- 
nounced the return of the fine season. 
I took my leave of my new friends, 
leaving them in a state of tranquillit 
and perfect submission to the british 
authority ; as, in the interim, a Chi- 
nese junk had touched at the island, 
and confirmed the news of the down- 
fall of their empire. I returned to 
Java without accident or difliculty, 
and was hailed with satisfaction b 
the rest of the squadrop, who 
long given us up for lost.* 


¥ The Bibliotheque Universelle, in which 
Professor — translation of = above 
narrative appeared, is distinguished am 
all the continental journals, as that which 
affords the best and most copious informa- 
tion respecting English literature. It is, 
besides, enriched with the literary and scien- 
tific communications of all the first men in 
Switzerland, and is, upon the whole, one of 
the most interesting and useful miscellanies 
jn Europe — EDITOR, 
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PETRARCH 8 LETTER TO POSTERITY. 


MR EDITOR, 


As I am not aware that the following 
autobiography, the work of a most il- 
lustrious man, yet in 
English, I venture to offer it to your 
acceptance, and remain yours, one $ 

F. . 


Francis Petrancn fo Posterity, 
Greeting. 


Ir is barely possible that you ma 
have heard me slightly mentioned, 
though it may reasonably be doubted 
whether a name, so lowly and obscure 
as mine, is likely to extend over any 
considerable interval, either of space 
or time. In that case you will proba- 
bly wish to learn what kind of a man 
"iu s what — pei my 
iterary labours ; i ose, 
which the here (n — more or 
less favourable,) has reached your ear. 
Upon the first head, representations 
of course widely differ, as men 
— speak under the impulse ra- 
er of passion than of truth, and are 
seldom moderate either in their com- 
mendations or their censures. 

I was one of your own class, a petty 
human being, of a lineage neither 
splendid nor vulgar, but (to adopt an 
expression of Augustus Cæsar's,) of 
an ancient family! My disposition 
was not naturally, till tainted by the 
contagion of bad example, either vici- 
ous or immodest. Age, however, cor- 
— — of my boyhood and 

, by impressing upon me, ex 
imental ; the truth of my early les- 
sons, —that ** youth and pleasure" are 
empty sounds ; and that the great Crea- 
tor of times and seasons occasionall 
permits his wretched creatures, buoy 
up by bubbles, to float at random, in 
erder to teach them, even by a late 
discovery of their transgressions, the 
knowledge of themselves ! 

Of a frame, when young, rather ac- 
tive than athletic, I may say without 
too much vanity, that in earlier life it 
was not ill formed to please. My 
complexion was blooming, and inclin 
to brown ; my eyes full of fire, and my 
af ty for a long period, intensely keen, 


its un failure my 
sixtieth year, I have been reluctantly 
com to make use of 


pelled spectacles. 
But ege, though it found me sound 
Vor. III. 
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and strong, has not failed to introduce 
its usual train of disorders. My pa- 
rents, inhabitants of Florence, of res- 
ble extraction, but of moderate 
or to speak more correctly, df decay- 
ed) fortunes, amidst the troubles of 
the times had been driven into exile. 
During this exile, I was born at Arez- 
zo, early on Monday morning, Au- 
gust I,” 1304. A determined d: i 
of wealth, not from indifference to its 
comforts, but from a hatred of the 
toils and anxieties which are its inse- 
ble com x sin age oii ish of- 
its pam estivals. I have spent m 
days more happily at a fraga | board, 
and with temperate fare, than the 
whole tribe of Apicii with all their 
luxuries. Banquettings indeed, and 
revelries, are equally unfriendly to 
m and to morality; and, as 
such, have always been my horror. 
Hence I have invariably shunned the 
giving and receiving of formal invita- 
tions ; though the casual dropping in 
of a friend has always enhanced the 
enjoyment of my table, nor would I 
ever by choice sit down to a solitary 
meal. Of all things, parade displeases 
me the most ; not only as criminal in 
itself, and adverse to true humility, 
but also as harassing and vexatious. 
Victim in my youth of a single and 
honourable, but most passionate at- 
tachment, I should longer have en- 
dured its violence, had not the flame, 
which age had already mitigated, been 
— by the severe, but salu- 
tary, d of death. keen 
ish to represent m unstai 
sensual — — will not do 2 
at the expense of truth; but I can 
truly affirm, that, even when hurried 
into them by the impulse of youth and 
constitution, I constantly reprobated 
them in my heart; and on the 
of my fortieth » Without 
ving experienced any abatement of 
appetite or vigour, I as totally re- 
nounced the pleasures and memory of 
the sex, as if I had never looked upon 
a woman in my life./ spel’ ble -I 
class among my princi lessings ; 
and most devoutly do I thank my Cre- 
ator, that before the period of or 
and decrepitude, he rescued me from 


* Kal. Aug.— But a xiii. seems to have been 

mistake omitted, as he elsewhere says, 

(Ep. ad Boccac. viii. 1.) he was born July 

20; and in 1804 that day would fall on a 

ne : 
2 
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so degrading and hateful a thraldom. 
But to proceed. 
Pride, the infirmity of other minds, 
was never mine. Little as I was in 
reality, my self-estimate always stood 
at a still lower point. This, though 
I frequently felt its ill consequences 
m eli, never injured any 
Of respectable friendships, —I speak it 
with honest exultation, because I know 
that I am speaking the truth,—I was 
always most covetous; vehement in 
my resentments, but ever ready to for- 
get their cause ; and po git ied 
cious of the memory of kindnesses. 
Enviably fortunate, however, as I was 
in the condescensions of pri and 
SOVET — the — of the 
t, d not esca e penalty 
Sf age, the surviving of numbers most 
dear to me. Why my royal and noble 
contemporaries thus respected and lov- 
ed me, it is for them, not me, to ex- 
lain. I scarcely seemed, indeed, to 
be more with m, than they with 
me ; and their station, of which I of- 
ten telt the benefit, was in no instance 
. irksome or oppressive. Yet numbers 
thus distinguished, much as I regard- 
ed them, from iny innate love of li- 
berty I studiously sbunned, as imply- 
ing by their very title something 
tile to that blessing. 

My talents are rather equable than 
acute; but though not disinclined to 
any respectable or useful study, they 
seem peculiarly adapted for the culti- 
vation of moral philosophy and poetry. 
The latter, however, in process of time, 
I laid aside, or reserved for occasional 
embellishment, from my passion for 
sacred literature, in which I found a 
hidden and long neglected delight. 
Among my various pursuits, I engaged 
ardently in the investigation of the re- 
mains of mou having ever enter- 
tainvd such a dislike for the present 
age, that, were it not for the bonds of 
love and friendship, I should have pre- 
ferred being born in any other, as I 
was always, in idea, transferring my- 
self to sume of its nobler ecessors. 
This made me pertial to the works of 
historians, though J could not but be 
revolted by their discrepancies. In 
such cases, however, I regulated my 
belief by the robability of the fact re- 
corded, or the authority of the chro- 
nicler. 

My ciocution, as many have assert- 
ed, was loud and clear: to myself it 
always appeared feeble and indistinct. 
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In the ordinary course of conversation 
with friends or acquaintance, I never 
studied eloquence ; and I am surprised 
that an Augustus ever did. But un- 
der particular exigencies of circume 
stance, or place, or ; I failed not 
to exert myself in thi —with 
what success, others must decide. In 
my own judgment, the merit of the 
lips, compared with that of the life, is 

very inferior account. The glory 
arising from mere splendour of diction, 
more than a breath. 

My past life has been distributed 
— or inclination, as follows : 
The greater part of my first year I 
spent at Arezzo, where I was born ; 
and the six which ensued, in my fa- 
ther's house at Ancisa, (distant onl 
fourteen miles from Florence,) wi 
my mother, who had been recalled 
from banishment ; the eighth st Pisa ; 
the ninth, tenth, &c. in France, on 
the left bank of the Rhone, at Avig- 
non, where the Roman pontiff 
(and has long held,) the church of 


Urban V. appeared, not long before, to 
have re-established her in her ancient 
seat. But the attempt failed ; the Pope 
himself, (for he was still alive,) I am 


sorry to observe, a d 

his honourable’ effet. Had he sax 
vived a little longer, he would un- 
doubtedly have learned my opinion up- 
on that — I had alr pr 
up my pen e purpose, w. 
unhappy old man quitted his i 
praject and his existence nearly 

ther. I say “ unhappy,” because 
migat have died by Peter’s altar, and 
in hisown Vatican. For had his suc- 
cessors continued there, to him would 
have been referred the credit of their 
restoration ; and if they had again se- 
ceded, their misconduct would have 


aba rahe ig ve om mage” 
querulous di 


But this is prolix and 
gression. 
At Avignon then, on the bank of a 
gusty river, I passed my boyhood un- 
the sway of my parents, and sub- 
— with many interruptions 
indeed,) under that of —— 1 
wasted my youth. For at thi $ 


paa a small town situated s 
little to the east of Avignon, possessed 
me full four years; during two of 
which, I gave as dps attention to 
grammar, logic, rhetoric, as my 
x, ios gigs eir Aa 

y exact. That this is to a very mo- 
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derate extent, the reader is, I doubt 
not, ectly aware. Thence I mi- 
grated for a seconü four years to Mont- 
pelier, to study the law. Lastly, I 
spent three years at Bologna, in the 
same it; during which I attend- 
ed on the whole body of eivil 
law, and in the opinion of many, held 
out the promise of great proficiency, 
neamt a ny ing. — 
upon the death of my parents, I aban- 
dened the pursuit, x as disliki 
legal investigations, which are of hi 
authority, and abound with allusions 
to Roman antiquity, one of my favour- 
ite studies, —but their appli- 
eation is vitiated by the chicanery of 
men. This made me reluctant to 
learn what I scarcely could practise 
without dishonesty, though dishonest- 
ly I certainly would never have prac- 
tised it at all,—notwithstanding the 
imputation of ignorance which I must, 
in that case, have incurred. 

I was two-and-twenty when I re- 
turned home,—for by that name I 
call my Avignon exile, where I had so 
long been an occasional resident. For 
custom has a power second only to 
that of nature. There I to be 
noticed, and my friendship to be cul- 
tivated by the great. At present this 
attention, of which I cannot discover 
the grounds, excites my ise ; but 
it appeared quite reasonable at the 
time, as with the ordinary vanity of 
pe I deemed no honour too great 

my deserts. Above all others I 
was courted by the ancient and illus- 
trious family of Colonna, which at 
that time attended—I ought rather to 
say, dignifled the Roman court. By 
them I was sought ont, and by the in- 
comparable James de C. bishop of 
Lombes, with a degree of honour then 
en (and, perhaps, even still) un- 
, carried into Gascony, at the 
foot of the Pyrenees, where I spent an 
all-but-heavenly summer in delightfal 
intercourse with my noble host and 
his friends ; an intercourse which I 
never refer to without a sigh. Upon 
my return, I many years with 
his brother, the cardinal John de Co- 
lonna, in whom I found not a master 
but a father, or rather a most affec- 
tionate brother ; living, indeed, as if 
at my own disposal, and under my 
ewn roof. l 

Youthful curiosity now i 
tne to make the tour of both ce 
and Germany ; and though other mo- 
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tives were all for my journey, in 
order to sbeai the — of ar su- 
periors, the true one was, an earnest 
wish to see the world. During this 
— I first — Paris, happy 
in the o ity thus afforded me, 
of sscredning Whit was correct, and 
what ted, in the accounts of 
that celebrated city. I then proceed- 
ed to Rome, which I had longed to 
see almost from my cradle; and, while 
there, attached myself so closely to 
ae de Colonna, the noble father 
= e family vid mentioned, a man 

imitive integrity, and was so cor- 
diy beloved by him in return, that 
in no respect could I be said to differ 
from a son. "This excellent man's af- 
fection for me never varied through- 
out his life; and mine for him still 
glows with unabated ardour, and can 
only end with my existence. After 
my return, nauseating and hating, 
from my very heart, all city-residence, 
and anxiously exploring some port or 
pue of refuge, I found a very small 
t deligh solitary valley, called 
Vaucluse, about fifteen miles distant 
from Avignon, which gives birth to 


the Sorga, the king of streams. To 


this en i t I conveyed my- 
self and — It would * 
tedious story, were I to detail what J 
did there during the lapse of many 
and many a year. Suffice it to state, 
that there nearly every one of my 
compositions had either its completion 
or its commencement ; and these are 
s0 numerous, that even to this day 
they occupy and exhaust my attention. 
For my intellect, like my body, was 
distinguished rather by its akran 
than its vigour. Hence many pro- 
jects of easy conception, but difficult 
execution, I have at various times 
thrown aside. Among other subjects, 
the character of the surrounding scen- 
ery a Bucolic song, the 
work of a woodland muse, and two 
books upon a solitary life addressed 

Philip ——, always a ri reins 
personage, eee at thet time holding 
only the small bishopric of Cavaillon. 
He is how the great cardinal bishop of 
Sabino, and of all my ancient friends 
the single survivor.* This illustrious 
man loved, and still loves me, not (as 
Ambrose did Augustine) efter the for- 
mal fashion of a bishop, but with the 





* He died two years before Petrarch, in 
1372. 
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fondness of a brother. While I was 
rambling on one of our church-holi- 
days about the mountains, I conceiv- 
ed a strong resolution to write an epic 
poem on the first Scipio Africanus, 
whose name I had ever singularly 
cherished from my early life. But, 
though I set about it with great en- 
thusiasm, the distraction various 
worldly cares intercepted its pr 
It was denominated, after its hero, 
*€ Africa ;” and by its own happy for- 
tune, or mine, excited an interest in 
its favour before it was known. 
As I lingered in this beloved abode, 

.by a surprising concurrence, letters 
reached rhe, on the same day, from the 
Roman Senate and from Paris (through 
the friendly intervention of the Chan- 
cellor), emulously inviting me to these 
two cities, to receive the laurel-crown. 
My youthful vanity was inflamed ; 
and weighing, not so much my own 
deserts, as E c opinions of — 1 
could not regarding m as 
worthy of what such aed vini soli- 
citous to confer. Yet was I undecid- 
ed whether of the two to obey. Upon 
this subject I consulted, by letter, 
my friend above mentioned, Cardinal 
John de Celonna, as he was within so 
short & distanee, that, having written 
to him late in the evening, I received 
his reply the next day but one, at 
three in the morning. His advice de- 
termined me in favour of Rome; and 
two letters of mine to him are extant, 

ignifying my acceptance of — 
se o Rome, in consequence, I pro- 
ceeded ; but, however, like other 

0 men, disposed to estimate my- 
vale fa the most flattering manner i 
blushed at the very idea of appearing 
to adopt the judgment of those b 
whom I had been summoned, tho 
they pndoubtedly thought me entitled 
to the compliment. I therefore re- 
solved previously to visit Naples, and 


py my ts to its illustrious phi- 
osopher, King Robert,—a prince not 
more distinguished by his station than 


his learning—the only one indeed, in 
my time, who patronized science and 
virtue,—in order that he might form 
his judgment of my pretensions. How 
I was received by him, and how oP 
proved, excites my frequent astonish- 
ment, and, on a detail of the particu- 
Jars, would equally astonish the read- 
er. The news of my errand gave him 
extraordinary pleasure, both in respect 
to my juvenile confidence, and the ad- 
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ditional reflection, perhaps, that the 
solicited scrutiny was not without 
its glory, since he had been selected 
from his whole species as the only 
competent judge. In short, after nu- 
merous conversations upon various 
subjects, and a my “ Afri- 
ca, (which delighted him eo much, 
that he begged it might be dedicated 
to him'as a t favour—a favour I 
was neither inclined nor able to re- 
fuse) he appointed a day for the ob- 
ject of my journey, and detained me, 
his examination, from noon until 
evening. This, as subjects grew 
upon us, was repeated on the two fol- 
lowing da ee ee third, af 
& thorough si of my ignorance, 
—— me worthy of the 
la He even offered to crown 


importunity of this great so ° 
pores therefore, that I was not 
* 


opinion was sanctioned by many others, 
as well e that — by my own. 

present, I rate myself very differently. 
But affection, and a tender Sing ie 
my youth, had more weight with him 


than a regard for truth. I returned 


to Rome ; ——— my UR- 
worthiness, on the — so lofty 
a testimonal, with the loudest appro- 
bation of all those who could attend the 
ceremony, though but a very unfinished 
scholar, received the ae ace ; 
upon which subject some letters of 
mine still exist, both in verse and 
prose. Alas! this laurel, without add- 
ing to my literature, swelled the tide of 
envy against me ;—but the narrative 
of what I endured in consequence, would 
too proliz for this place. 

From Rome I to Parma, 
and spent some time with the Corre- 
gii, who, agreeing only in their kind- 
ness and liberality toward me, notwith- 
standing their domestic feuds, ruled that 
city with unprecedented rigour. Not 
insensible to this honour, and anxious 
to appear not wholly unworthy of it, 
one day as I was clambering 
mountains, and had entered the wood 
called Piana, beyond the Enza, on the 
border of Rezzio, I was all at once re- 
minded by the association of the scenery 
of my forgotten‘ Africa," and, under the 
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influence of this revived glow, resumed 
it that very day, making some additions 
to it for several days in succession ;* 
and on my reaching the retired and 
quiet mansion, which I subsequently 
and still , I so zeal- 

ously continued the work, and so soon 
completed it, that I can hardly myself 
review my efforts without amaze- 
pom th | the Sorga, and 

Returni ence to an 

e rps beyond the Alps, I left 
ind me my four-and-thirtieth year, 
having every where, thank God, dur- 
ing my long abode at Parma and Ve- 
rona, treated with a degree of 
` kindness far beyond my deserts. Af- 
ter a considerable interval, my reputa- 
tion attracted the notice of the excel- 
— James de — younger, 
Q my great friends the most accom- 
plished ; and for many years, by mes- 
sengers and letters, which sought me 
beyond the Alps, and followed me 
through Italy wherever I chanced to 
reside, — ——— and 
importuned to accept his friendship, 
that though I hoped for nothing, I 
resolved «o pay him a visit, and ascer- 


tain what all these pressing solicita- 
tions of the illustrious meant. 
Accordingly, at a late period of my 


life, I went to Padua, and was received 
by him with such transports of un- 
ed esteem and affection (al. 


ce. Amon 
other favours, knowing that I had been 
a clerk from my youth, with a view 
of binding me more closely both to 
himeelf and his country, he bestowed 
upon me a canonry of Padua ; and had 
he fortunately been indulged with 
longer life, here would have termi- 
nated all my wanderings. But such, 
ales! is the transitory nature of every 
thing mortal, and so surely is sweet 
succeeded by bitter, - within two years 


a N. B.—The printed i 
talics, are vatiations in my of the last 
nesages of the letter, which, for the sake 


C the printer's convenience, after being 
Ply printed at full length, have been 
CO » in a small type and a contract- 
ed » into a crowded page, bear- 
mgn its of the table of contents 
of t subj volume, De Remediis U- 
muhe F . 1649. 12mo. 


ortunsz. 
» indeed, the folio editions termi- 
nate t abruptly, I have no means of as- 
CCS at present. F. R. S. 
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God took him to himself. And though 
his son and successor, a man of 

discretion, in pursuance of his father’s 
attachment, always favoured me with ` 
his regard, yet upon the loss of one so 
much more suitable to me (particu- 
larly in point of age), I determined, 
in my restlessness, to revisit France, 
not so much from a desire to see over 
again what I had seen a thousand 


times before, as to sooth my sufferings, 
like the tossing sick, by a change of 
pae, * * è è ë e 


cen RATER nc 


THE BRITISH REAQY RECKONER, AND 
UNIVERSAL CAMBIST.* 


Tne first part of this little volume 
consists entirely of tables, of which 
the largest serves to point out the 
value of any number of articles, at 
any rate from a farthing to a pound ; 
and it may be easily accommodated 
to any higher price. Such a table 
ought to be in every n’s hands ; 
for few men live a week without find- 
ing it requisite to ascertain the value 
of goods. He who buys or sells,—who 
pays or receives wages, or who is em- 
ployed in any similar transactions, — 
may, by only inspecting such a table 
as this, determine with certainty and 
ease the amount of his engagement. 
The less expert calculator is raised 
by it, so far as concerns prices, to a 


B par with the most acute; and even 


the skilful arithmetician will often find 
it useful for saving the expense of 
time. It is neces that tables of 
this kind be above all suspicion of in- 
accuracy, and therefore we have exa- 
mined the table with all the attention 
in our power. We could not indeed 
afford the time necessary for calculat- 
ing every number — i 

would have subjected us to all the la- 
bour of the author. We took a short- 
er, but, we think, a very effectual 
method. We marked all the quanti- 





* The British Ready Reckoner, and 
Universal Cambist, for the use of Bankers, 
Merchants, Farmers, Tradesmen, and Men 
of Business in general; compiled from the 
most Authentic Sources ; by William Sten- 
house, Accountant in Edinburgh, Author 
of the Tables of Interest, &c. Third edi- 


viz 
9d, of 9 at 9s. 11d., 


and 

this was the case By p in 
this manner with o values, we 
examined considerably more than half 
the table. We then reduced the va- 
lues into parcels, and compared their 
sums and differences with other values 


ject in this examination ; and if we 
had discovered in it either — 
or important errors, our respect for 
— would not have prevented 
us from co ning the work as an 
imposition on the public. But we 
were not su in discovering & 
single error, and have, in consequence, 
been led to express a high degree of con- 
fidence in its accuracy. It isa matter of 
extreme difficulty to print arithmetical 
tables, of such extent, without the 
smallest omission or mistake, and on 
that account we do not venture to as- 
sert that there is not a wrong figure in 
the whole table, but we are certain, 
that if there be any, they must be very 
few and of minor im ce. 

There are three other tables in this 

of the work, one of them for find- 
ing the interest of money for any num- 
ber of days, and the other two for re- 
ducing Scotch land-measure into Eng- 
lish, and English land-measure into 
Scotch. The first of these tables will 
be found of great use in calculating in- 
terest, at all the usual rates per cent.: 
the other two, though perhaps not so 
generally requisite, will nevertheless 
be of essential utility to the land-sur- 
veyor. 

In the second division of the work 
before us, the author treats of the 
monies, weights, and measures, of all 
the countries of the world, which are 
concerned in foreign commerce. This 
pert is remarkable for its accuracy and 
conciseness, but it possesses also, in a 
high degree, a quality not always con- 
sistent with brevity, for there is no 
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of it which can be called obscure. 
— the i i 


weights and measures whi 
common use among the different parts 
of these kingdoms. When pointing 


i 
j 
iii 


E 
Hi 
TEES 
t 3 

i 
Ist 
IM 


performan ce, a ieular account 
ely pear peal ahr EO in all the 
counties of Scotland, and a method is 


ual. 
izing these measures, by means ol iri 


— erg the weights and measures 


his remarks upon the system contained 
in that bill are very candid and judi- 
cious. The reader will find them in 
the 195th page of the work, to which 
we beg leave to refer him. 
In settling the intrinsic value of fo- 
coin, 


piece , and has expressed their weight 
m RM T grains, from whict 


to have ja 
great deal of care. He informs us M 
is preface, that he has consulted all 
the most eminent writers on comet- 
cial subjects, and bas extracted * 
ever was most valuable in their wrke ; 
n: the vy of his authoritier 
ritish and Foreign, is highly aspect- 
able. Many of them had acoes to in- 
formation superior to that of ae gene- 
rality of writers, and they ‘ere well 
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qualified for 
us use of it. A knowledge of the 
relation of foreign money to that of 
Britain, might be of great and perma- 
nent utility to the commercial world, 
if the coins of different nations were 
constantly to retain the same intrinsic 
worth. But h the variation can- 
not be very great in a century, yet we 
know that it has been the a of 
governments, at all times, to alter, in 
some degree, either the weight or the 
fineness of their coin ; and it appears, 
from the volume before us, the 
same practice is still continued. We 
shall notice only the monies of Spai 
and Portugal, use several of the 
coins of these nations are current in 
Britain. In the days of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, the crusado of Portugal was found 
to be worth 34.31 pence sterling, 


making the most advan- 


only equal to 58.094 pence sterling. 
Again, & Mexican dollar ought, ac- 
cording to law, to be worth 46. 6d. ster- 


in the value of foreign 
the same ratio in which our 
has been depressed. In the 

work which we are reviewing, the re- 
money to our old 
s eye 

ision, but ce 
rere fer the press before the 
issue of the new coinage, and therefore 
the alteration which has taken place 
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which the value ay x piece 
the old to the 


may be converted from 

new standard with great ease, in many 
cases by inspection only, and in every 
case by a simple addition. 

The weights of foreign nations are 
all valued by reduci to 
lish grains, and their measures 


of are reduced to English inch- 
es. Their messures of capacity, both 
liquid and dry, are first reduced to 
English cubieal inches, and then come 
pared with our wine gallon, or with 
the Winchester bushel. But the 
author himself has given a very plein, 


and, as a to us, a very fat 
———— i eos reinet in his 
Preface, to which we refer the reader 
who wishes fuller information 


It has been the opinion of many 


never be managed so as to secure per- 
; it would be not Lan 
more equitable, but also 


al practice in Persia, where commerce 
has been long carried on, and, in some 


y adopted in any nation, the 
le would soon be familiarized with 
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tries. The tenth is a very useful 
table, containing the courses of ex- 
, at a certain period, between 
London and the principal commercial 
cities of Europe ; to which is subjoin- 
ed, particular and appropriate illus- 
trations, which are — ra en- 
abling persons to judge of the favour- 
— unfavourable — of the — 
change, by comparing the courses 
exchange vel in the newspapers at 
any time with the par as given in this 
table, and thus to ascertain the ad- 
vantages or disad came "n attending 
money transactions. e work is 
concluded with an account of the 
mode of discounting bills upon Lon- 
don and other places, by the bankers 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow: this, 
though never before published, is a 
“np with which the people of Scot- 
land ought to be intimately acquaint- 
“The table of stamp duties on 
bills, receipts, &c. is a proper sequel 
to the work 
Upon the whole, we do not hesitate 
to recommend this performance as a 
work of great merit, and of very gen- 
eral utility. 


—— € 


PRINCIPAL BAIRD'S REPORT ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THE POOR IN 
SCOTLAND. 


Our readers are aware that the public 
attention in England has at length be- 
gun to be seriously directed to the 
subject of the poor-laws, with a view 
to alleviate their pressure, if not gra- 
dually to effect their abolition, and 
that inquiries into the state of the poor 
have commenced, and are now going 
on, in both Houses of Parliament. 
The General Assembly of the Church » 
of Scotland, which met in 1817, in 
consequence of an application by the 
Parliamentary committees, appointed 
a committee of their — to in- 
uire into the management of the poor 
i Scotland. The result of their la- 
bours was laid before last Assembly, 
embodied in a report (founded on re- 
turns by the clergy to queries circulated 
by the committee), which we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing one of the 
most interesting and important statisti- 
cal documents which has appeared in 
anyage or country ; whether we consid- 
er the nature, and extent, and accuracy 
ef the facts,-—or the sound sense and 
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enlightened views of political science, 
which so remarkably distinguish it. 
It was indeed gratifying to observe, in 
the unanimous and zealous approbae .. 
tion of the report, expressed by the Ás- 
sembly, the most ample acknowledg- 
ment of the truth of those - 
ciples of politica] economy, which, 
however they may have been admired 
in theory, have hitherto been allowed 
to exercise but too little practical in- 
fluence on national — — 

In expressing ourselves thus 
of the Report, it would be sapere 
able to omit the name of Principal 
Baird, the convener of the sub-com- 
mittee, who is in fact the author of it, 
and who procured and digested the 
vast mass of facts on which it is found- 
ed. He has already received the thanks 
of the Assembly for the extraordi 
ability and the disinterested zeal he 
has displayed in the execution of this 

t work, and we are not going too 

, when we say that this tribute of 
their approbation is truly the expres- 
sion of that respect and gratitude en- 
tertained for him by the public, which 
will be associated with his name 
after he shall have ceased, in the course 
of nature, to occupy the station he 
now holds, with so much honour to 
himself and advantage to society. 

The general report has not been 
printed, nor is it intended to be so, 
till returns from every parish in Scot- 
land be received. As yet only about 
750 parishes have made returns ; but 
there is no doubt that they will all be 
received, and their results added to the 
report, before the next session of Parli- 
ament, when we presume it will be 
published. In the meantime, we 
sent our readers with a paper draia 
ed by the committee, for the purpose 
of enabling the Assembly more easily 
to follow the general report when it 
was read to them by Dr Baird, 


Index to the Report of the Committee of the 
General Assembly (1817) on the Men- 
agement of the P. | 


oor. 


2. Summary of Scottish statutes relative te 


a for the poor. 
3. Sketch of the practical t of 
the poor by the heritors and kirk-session. 
4. Detail of the ings of the com- 
mittee of the y to informa- 


tion as to the management and state 
parishes. 


of the 
poor in the different . 
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Result of Information received by the Com- 
mittee of on the Points, 
in the order of the Queries transmitted to 
the Ministers of Parishes. 


‘1. Annual collections at the church-doors. 
2. Contributions by heritors. 
3. Expense of managing the fands of the 
kirk-sessions. 


mount, the rate or rule of 


pense of management. 
5. Reluctance of the poer to apply for 
charity to the parish funds. 


T. ideration paid to the character of 
2 on admission to the roll, and fixing 
the 

8. Removal of paupers from parishes. 
. 9. Litigations betwixt parishes as to pau- 
pers, and the of them. 

10. The claim by kirk-sessions to the ef- 
Pott Wise eise Do oak of high 
e t by igh- 

than kik sonans fix. ' 


12. The poor of the different religious 
sects. 


distress. 
15. Number of the deaf and dumb. 
~ 16. Relief to the industrious poor in 1817. 
17. Savin banks. 


education of the poor. 

31. Means of common and religious edu- 
cation. 

22. Conclusion. 


Appendiz.—The Appendiz contains the fob ` 


lowing Tables illustrative of the Report. 

Table I.—This table consists of seventy- 
eight leaves, each leaf containing a view, ar- 
ranged in — columas, of the whole re- 
ported parishes in one presbytery, in respect 
to the follow: i , Viz. the amount 
of the ion, of contributions by heri- 
tors, of the annual collections, of the gene- 
ral session funds, of the assessments, and of 
the total parish fundes for the poor, as made 
up of uf Pp items. It contains a 
view also of the number of poor regularly 
and permanently en the roll—of those only 
eccarionelly en the roll—and of the total 
number of the poor, This ina och far- 
ther, a separate abridged view e above. 

i and of some others, as to the 
Cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Table 11.—1t contains a state of all the 
assessed parishes , and of their as- 
sesements in the di t synods. It shews, 
in nine columns, the total number of 
ishes in each synod—the number of 

Vor. III. : 
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parishes that are assessed-—their population, 
and the proportion of the poor to the 
100 of the population. It shews, farther, 
the amount of the assessments—the amount 
i the — funds—the sum total 

i s (as consisting of the two 
— items), and the average allow- 
ance paid to each pauper per annum. This 
table shews, also, the dates of the com- 
mencement of the respective assessments in 
the different synods, their progressive in- 
crease in number, and their total present 
number in each synod ; and, consequently, 
their whole number in Scotland, so far as 


Table III.—1It contains a state of the 
ishes in each synod that are wot assessed. 
are seven columns in it, shewing the 
total number of parishes in each synod— 
the number of parishes in each that are not 
assessed—their population—the proportion 
of poor in the 100 of population—the whole 
amount of the parish funds for the poor— 
and the average allowance paid to each 
pu annum. 
able I V.—There- are eleven columns in 
this table, which contains a summary of 


population of each synod—the total amouat 
of contributions by heritors—of annual col- 
lections—of general session funds—of as- 
sessmen the whole parish funds for 
the poor jointly—of the total number of 


EL UTI ee 
à to the 100 of 
Palatia, and the — allowance paid to 
— — by the sum- 
mation of the items for the synods, this 
table shews the same particulars for the 
whole of the parishes of Scotland from 
which reports have been sent by the clergy. 

It is impossible for us to enter into 
any thing like a detail of the resulta 
of the inquiries in the Report, as it 
could have but slender pretensions to 
accuracy ; but some important facts, 
taken down — reading, may 
not be unacce " -— 

It ap t, in the 750 parishes 
from which returns have been received, 
the annual collections at the church- 
doors amount to £91,730. The vol- 
untary contributions by heritors to 
£35,488, and the assessments for 
the poor to £43,317. In those par- 
ishes where there are no assess- 
ments, the distribution of the rs 
funds is i cloi by 
upwards of 4000 persons; while in 
those where an assessment exists, it 
is done at an expense of £1400 
ger annum. The rapid increase 
in the number of — assessments is 
2 





822 
now but too apparent. Prior to the 
ear 1709, three only existed in Scot- 
d; in the course of last century 
ninety-eight were introduced ; and 
within the present century fifty-one 
have been added to the number. 
Their introduction seems to have pro- 
duced the usual consequences, —the 
assessments, in some instances, doub- 
ling themselves in ten years, in others 
in four. The numbers of the paupers 
have, of course, gone on in similar ra- 
tios, and the collections at the church- 
doors are diminished, and in some 
given up as altogether unproductive. 

Nothing can afford a more decisive 
proof of the ruinous tendency of as- 
sessments than the result of Tables 
2d and 3d. From these it appears, 
that the number of poor in those par- 
ishes where assessments are not re- 
sorted to, is 24 in the hundred; and 
the av eost for maintenance of 
each £3:6:9. While in those par- 
ishes where the practice of assessment 
obtains, the number of paupers is 34 
in the hundred, and the cost of main- 
tenance £5, 14s. These facts are in- 
deed important, and their weight is 
ieri by the universal report of 
the clergy, that in the assessed par- 
ishes the spirit of honest pride and 
in dence, which once characteris- 
ed their inhabitants, is rapidly giving 
way to the baneful influence of this 
ruinous system. The total number 
of paupers in the 750 parishes is about 
30,000, of whom one-third are males. 
There are no instances of forced re- 
— from one parish to another, me 

e nse of litigation is extremely 
trifling, amie within the last 
ten years, to about £1640, of which 
sum the assessed parishes are charge- 
able with £1280. During the same 
period, the expense of litigation in 
England has amounted to about two 
millions. 

Although the original and chief ob- 
ject of the committee was to inquire 
into the situation of the poor, they 
availed themselves of this favourable 
opportunity for collecting information 
on other important subjects relative 
to the general condition of the lower 
orders. Thus it is stated, that the 
number of blind persons is 745, and 
of deaf and dumb 542: that there 
rinde banks — of 
Edinb Glasgow), whose funds 
are atated at £30,000, and that there 
are 7000 depositors. 
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There are, as will be seen from the 
Index, many other important points 
on which ample and accurate informa- 
tion has been procured. Of these 
there is one which we own lias filled 
us with grief and astonishment, and 
which must serve to lower that tone 
of exultation in which our country- 
men have hitherto been accustomed to 
boast, of the universal facilities afford- 
ed to the lower arders of Scotland for 
the acquisition of common and reli- 

ious education. It now a from 
incontrovertible evidence, that while 
in the Lowland districts of Scotland 
there are ample provisions for educa- 
tion, there are many parishes in the 
Highlands and I where one- 
third, one-half, and three-fourths of the 
inhabitants cannot read; and who, it 
may be almost literally said, have not 
the gospel preached to them. In one 
parish, containing 5000 inhabitants, 
there are absolutely eleven-twelfths in 
this wretched condition. A Bible is 
even of difficult acquisition to many 
who can read, and though some fa- 
milies are of one, they have 
none for their children to to 
school ;~~and this has been, and still 
is, the state of extensive districts in 
Scotland. While thousands and tens 
of thousands of pounds are obtained, 
from a zealous and religious people, to 
carry the Scriptures to every nation 
on the earth, thousands of our own 
countrymen are destitute of these in- 
estimable treasures; and while even 
the lowest menial is called upon from 
the pulpit to contribute his mite to 
send the gospel of Christ to the Mon- 
golian Tartars, his brethren of the 
Hebrides are allowed to remain in 
darkness, utterly destitute of those 
consolations e Scriptures — 
can im Yet these peopie are 
thirsting for knowledge, end many 
affecting instances are given in the Re- 
turns, of their anxiety to obtain for 
their children those blessings which 
have been denied to themselves. In 
more than one remote parish, where 
the lower orders are so poor as to be 
unable even to send one of every fa- 
mily te a distance to be educated, a 
subscription is entered into, and some 
clever boyis maintained at school till he 
can read the Scriptures; after which 
he returns home and repays the friends 
who had supported him, by teaching 
their children at his leisure hours, or 
by reading during the long nighta of 
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winter to an audience — fom 
the adjoining country, many of whom, 
url come iie distance of se- 
veral miles. Without resorting to 
this expedient, old and y must 
be almost entirely ignorant of the gos- 
pel; for in those remote and —— 
regions, the most zealous esi 
none are to be found more ous 
than those in the Islands) cannot ven- 
ture far from home, during six months 
of the year. 

' In stating these facts, we would not 
be understood to convey censure on 
the Bible Societies. ey have not 
known the true state of things, else 
would they have long since directed a 
portion, and e large one too, of their 
immense funds to objects of po 
ramount importance as those now laid 
before them. Here there can be no 
doubt as to the result of their exer- 
tions, for the people are imploring 
assistance, and they have the most 
unexceptionable assurance of the pro- 
per management of their bounty in 
the zeal and intelligence of a resident 
and enlightened Clergy, and in the pat- 
riotic exertions of the Highland So- 
cieties. Indeed, after the melancholy 


* 


pue bna: the returns from man 
ighland perishes present to us, it 
is not to be expected that any Scot- 
tish Bible or Missionary Society will 
direct a shilling of their funds to fo- 
reign objects, till satisfactory assur- 
ances are received that the ** means 
of common and religious education" 
in the Highlands, are on a level with 
those of the most favoured Lowland 
districts. 

— — 
NOTE TO THE EDITOR, 


Enclosing a Letter to the Author of 
Beppo. 


MB EDITOR, 

Tae mode in which the critics of your 
Journal have, on all occasions, express- 
ed themselves concerning. the poetry 
of Lord Byron, convinces me, that the 
have not as yet consi its tenden- 
cy in the same point of view with 
myself. Borne away by a pardonable 
enthusiasm in favour of its genius, 
ag | have overlooked, for otherwise 
I do not imagine your correspon- 
dents would have failed to condemn, 
the effect which it is likely to pro- 
duce upon readers of superficial ate 
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tainments, or unsettled principles. I 
rely, however, upon the liberality of 
your professions ; and doubt not that 
you will give a place in your pages 
to my opinion of this great author, 
although it should chance to be more 
different from your own, than, after a 
little more serious reflection on your 
part, I expect it to be. 

The notion which I had long ago 
formed of Lord Byron's true charao- 
ter, has lately received confirmation, 
more than I ever looked for, from the 
publication of his Beppo. The base- 
ness of his principles is there repre- 
sented in a manner not indeed more 
open, but, I doubt not, infinitely more 

before ; and 


grace, ar i 
Story, without e himself bound 
to express a ning e feeling of indigna- 


tion at the wi 


Mr Jeffrey does the value of that 
domestic morality on which the public 
prosperity of his country is founded, 
W * failed to think ** foul 
scorn,” that a great English poet 
should degrade his genius, by writi 

a series of cool raa tq dale oF 
the fidelity of English wives. But 
my business is with the poet, not with 
his reviewer; although I think the 
latter has, on this occasion, laid him- 
self quite as to a serious rebuke 
as the former. If it should seem worth 
while to honour Ais misconduct with 
any more formal notice, I leave that 
business to those who have already so 
severely chastised him in your M 
zine, and rendered both you and it 
the horror of all the infidels in Edin- 
burgh,—I mean the German Baron 
and Idoloclastes. : 





TO THE AUTHOR OF BEPPO. 

MY LORD, l 
Ir has for many years been almost 
impossible that any thing should in- 
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crease my contempt for the profés- 
sional critics of this country, otherwise 
the manner in which these persons 
have conducted themselves towards 
rour Lordship, would, most certainly, 
ave produced that effeet. The hy- 
perboles of their sneaking adulation, 
in spite of the far-off disdain with 
which you seem to regard them, have 
probably reached, long ago, the vanity 
` of the poet, end touched, witha chilling 
poison, some of the better feelings of 
the man. I have formed, however, a 
very mistaken opinion of your charac- 
ter, if, conscious as you still are of the 
full vigour of youthful genius, you 
ean allow yourself to be permanently 
satisfied, either with the subjects or 
the sources of the commendation which 
has been poured upon you. If you 
feel not within yourself a strong and 
tormenting conviction, that as yet you 
have done little more than exhibit to 
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this was indeed a high and noble ambi- 
tion, and the envy of kings might have 
been due to its gratifieation. Such were 
the proud aspirings that a few years ago 

your mind, and your coun- 
trymen were eager to believe amd to 
proclaim the probability of your suc- 
cess. Alas! my Lord, when you re- 
flect upon what you have done, and 
upon what you are,—when you re- 
member with what wanton hypoerisy 
you have tortured our feelings, and 
with what cool contemptuousness you 
have insulted our principles, —you cane 
not scruple to confess, that the le 
of England have been shareefelly 
abused, and are, with justice, disap- 


I admire the natural splendour of 
pu ius as much as the most vio- ` 
t of your slavish eulogists. I do more’ 
A reverence it; and I sigh with the^ 
humility of a worshipper, over the de-/ 


the world, the melancholy spectacle of y gradation ef its divinity. The ideas . 


a great spirit, self-embittered, 
wasted, and self-degraded,—if, in your 
solitary moments, there shoot not 
sometimes across your giddy brain, the 
lightnings of a seif-a nt and un- 
hypocritical remorse, the progress of 
the mental paralysis has more 
deadly than I been willing to be- 
lieve ;—but even then, a friend of 
Charity and of Virtue may expect a 
my pardon for havi oped too 
mueh, and 


- which you must have of the true great- 


ness of a poet, are, doubtless, very dif- 
ferent from these of ordi mortals. 
You have climbed far up among the 

and precipices of the sacred hill, 
and have caught some glimpses of their 
glory, who repose amidst the eternal 
serenity of its majestic summit. It is 
—— tell you by what an 
immeasurable space your loftiest flights 
have as yet fallen short of the unseen 


aving 
for having spoken to you  sosrings of the illustrious dead. You 


in vain. 


know and feel your superiority to the 


To few men, either in ancient or | /herd of men ; but the enviable eleva- 
in modern times, has been afforded an ' tion which enables you to look down 
opening destiny more ‘fortunate than upon them, convinces you at the same 

| yours. Sprung from a long line of time —— inferiority to those, who 

“generous cavaliers, and inheriting from sit together in unapproached greatness, 
them a name to which no English ear the few peerless spirits, alone among 
could listen without respect,—end, men and among poets, —Honwrzn, 

ing to these, the advantages of a Dante, and the British Tumzr. 
pereon and a powerful ge- Distances and distinctions which are 
hius,—where was that object of wor- lost to weaker and remoter optics are 
thy ambition which could have seen and penetrated by your more fa- 
to be beyond the wishes or voured eye.  Beholding, ss you do, 

of Byron? You chose to build Alps on Alps rising beyond you, even 
-your fame upon poetry,and your choice the gratification of your self-love can- 
was wise. The names of Marlbo- not prevent you from contemning their 
rough, Nelson, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, voice, who would extol you as having 
and Burke,—what, after all, are these already reached the utmost limit of 
when compared with those of Spenser, ascension. Nor will this contempt for 
Shakspeare, and Milton? To add their foolish judgment be lessened by 
another name to the great trio of the consciousness, which I believe you 
English Poets, and to share the eter- feel, that your progress might have 
nal sovereignty which these majestic been more worthy of their admiration, 
spirits exert over the souls of the moat had you not clogged your march with 
free, and the most virtuous of people, — fetters, and loitered perverse- 
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ly beneath difficulties, which, by a 
bold effort, you might for ever have 
evercome. 

In spite, then, of the shouts of vul- 
gar approbation, you feel, my Lord, a 
solitary and unrevealed conviction, 
that you have not as yet done any 
thing which can give you a permanent 
title to being associated with the demi- 
gods of poetry. This conviction, to a 
spirit so haughty as yours, must be 
bitterness and wormwood. To others 


character the world has ratified, may 
all be written with a single drop of 
— srt tied tor lise anetd 

ypocrite even I su you, 
have that within which vod make 
you prefer total obscurity to any fame 
that — the ad splendid. 
By comparing the nature of your own 
with that of more glorious produc- 
tions,—above all, by observing the 
eontrast which your own character 
affords to that of greater poets, —you 
may perhaps discover somewhat, both 
af the cause of your failures, and of 
the probable method of retrieving 
them. The compliment which I pay 
to your genius, in supposing, t, 
even under any diversity of circum- 
stances, you might have become the 
rival of those master-spirits with whom 
you have as yet been so unworthy of 
comparison, is assuredly a great one. 
Of all that read my letter, none will 
understand its weight so well as you: 
none will so readily confess that it 
verges upon extravagance, or be so apt 
to accuse of unconscious flattery 
admonisher that has e (for 1 ia 

It ie not my purpose (for from me 
to you such : disquisition would be 
absurd) to describe, or to attempt to 
describe, to your Lordship, wherein 
your productions and your spirit differ 
from those of the great poets that have 
preceded you. I am not of the opinion 
of certain modern sophists, who affect 


to try every thing in poetry by the 
rules of logic. I feel, a gis does every 
men of common understanding, that 
if you were born with the elements of 
heroic growth within you, your stature 
hss been stunted; and tbat, when 
brought into contact with those whom 
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perhaps you might have emulated, you 
are but a pigmy among a band of 
giants. One great distinction, how- 
ever, between you and them, as it 
relates not to your art alone, but ta 
the interests and welfare of those to 
whom that art addresses itself, a plain 
man, who makes no pretensions to the 
character of a poet, but who loves and 
venerates the nature of which he is 
partaker, hopes he may notice in a few 
words, without giving just offence 
either to you or your admirers. Your 
ecessors, in one word, my Lord, 
ave been the friends—you are the 
enemy of your species. You have 
transferred into the higher 
ments of poetry (or you have at least 
endeavoured to transfer) that spirit of 
mockery, misanthropy, and contempt, 
which the great bards of elder times 
left to preside over the humbler walk 
of the satirist and the cynic. Tha 
ealm respect which these men felt for 
themselves inspired them with sympa- 
thetic reverence for their brethren, 
They perceived, indeed, the foibles 
and the frailties of humanity, and 
they depicted, at least as well as you 
have ever dene, the madness of the 
senses and the waywardness of the 
pessions ; but they took care to vindi- 
cate original dignity of their na- 
ture, and contrasted their representa- 
tions of the vice and weakness, which 
they observed in some, with the more 
cheering spectacle of the strength and 
the virtue, whose stirrings they felt 
within themselves, and whose work- 
ings they contemplated in others. 
Conscious of the glorious union of 
intellectual grandeur and moral puny 
within, they pitied the errors of other 
men; but they were not shaken from 
their reverence for the general char 
acter of man. Instead of raving with 
demoniacal satisfaction about the 
worthlessness of our motives and the 
nothingness of our attainments, they 
strove, by shewing us what we might 
be and what we had been, to make us 
what we should be. They drew the 
portraits of wrath, jealousy, and ha- 
tred, ort that we might apprecia 
more justly the kindly feelings which 
these fierce passions expel the 
qmdem possession of our bosoms. 
ey took our nature as it is, but it 
was for the purpose of improving it: 
they sung of our miseries and our 
tumults in noble streins, 
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* Not wanting power to mitigate and sw 

With —— troubled thoughts, and 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, 
and pain, 

From —— immortal minds.” 

With the names of SPENSER, SHAK- 
SPERARE, MILTON, we associate the 
idea of our nature in ite earthly per- 
fection,—of love, pure, tender, and 
ethereal,—of intellect, serene and con- 
templative,—of virtue, unbending and 
sublime. As the Venus, the Apollo, 
and the Theseus, are to our bodies, 
the memories of these men are to our 
minds, the symbols and the standards 
of beauty and of power. The con- 
templation of them refines and enno- 
bles those who inherit their language. 
The land that has given birth to such 
ministers of patriotism and of virtue, 
fears not that the sacred flame should 
expire "e: her altars. We are proud 
of Englend because she produced 
them, and we shrink from d 
tion, lest their silent manes should 
reproach us. 

Had it been your destiny to live two 
centuries ago, and in the place of these 
illustrious spirits, to form the national 

try of England, how miserably dif- 
ferent had been, with to you 
and to themselves, the feelings of your 
countrymen! In all your writings, 
how little is there whose object it 
is to make us reverence virtue, or 
love our country! You never teach 
us to — earthly sufferings, in 
the hope of eternal — With 
respect to all that is best and great- 
_ est in the nature and fate of man, 
ou preserve not merely a sorrowful, 
ut a sullen silence. Your poetry 
need not have been greatly differ- 
ent from what it is, although you 
had lived and died in the midst 
of a generation of heartless, vicious, 
and unbelieving demons. With you, 
heroism is lunacy, philosophy folly, 
virtue a cheat, and religion a bubble. 
Your Man is a stern, cruel, jealous, 
revengeful, contemptuous, hopeless, 
soli savage. Your Woman is a 
blind, devoted, heedless, beautiful 
minister and victim of lust. The past 
is a vain record, and the present a 
fleeting theatre, of misery and mad- 
yess’: the future one blank of horrid 
darkness, whereon your mind floats 
and fluctuates in a cheerless uncer- 
tainty, between annihilation and de- 
Bpair. 
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The interest which you have found 
means to excite for the dismal crea- 
tions of your poetry, is proof abundant 
of the vigour of your genius, but 
should afford small consolation to your 
conscience-stricken mind. You are a 
skilful swordsman ; but you have made 
use of poisoned weapons, and the 
deadliness of your wound gives no ad- 
dition to your valour. You have done 
what greater and better men despised 
to do. You have brought yourself 
down to the level of that part of our 
erring and corrupted nature, which it 
was their pride and privilege to banish 
from the recollection and the sympa- 
thy of those to whom they spake. In 
the ts le between the good 
and the evil principle, you have taken 
the wrong side, and you enjoy the 
worthless popularity of a daring rebel. 
But hope not that the calm judgment 
of posterity will ratify the Yr ho- 
nours which you have extorted from 
the passions of your contemporaries. 
Believe me, Men are not upon the 
whole quite so — ed Wo- 
men quite so foolish, —nor Virtue so 
ritis BN: — 80 ee 

tion so lasting,—nor rocrisy 
80 ‘efcin pliant ea your Lords has 
been pleased to fancy. A day of ter- 
rible retribution will arrive, and the 
unishment inflicted may not impro- 
bly consist of things the most un- 
welcome to a '8 view—the scorn 
of many, and the neglect of all. Even 
now, among the serious and reflective 
part of the Men and the Women of 
England, your poetry is read, indeed, 
and admired, but you yourself are 
never talked of except with mingled 
emotions of anger and pity. With 
what pain do the high spirits of your 
virtuous and heroic ancestors contem- 
plate the degradation of their descend- 
ant. Alas! that the genius which 
might have ennobled any name, should 
have only assisted you to stamp & more 
lasting stain upon the pure, the ge- 
nerous, the patriotic, the English name 
of Byron. 

Any other poet might complain with 
justice, should he see remarks of a 
personal nature mixed up with a 
criticism upon his writings. You, 
my Lord, can scarcely flatter yourself 
that you have ri right to expect such 
forbearance. If the scrutiny of the 
world be disagreeable to you, either in 
its operation or in its effects, you need 
blame no one but yourself, We were 
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well enough disposed to treat you with 
distant respect, but you have courted 
and demanded our gaze. You have 
bared your bosom when no man en- 
treated you ; it is your own fault if 
we have seen there not the scars of 
honourable wounds, but the festering 
blackness of a loathsome disease. You 
have been the vainest and the most 
egotistical of poets. You have made 
yourself your only theme; shall we 


not dare to dissect the hero, because, 
forsooth, he and his are the same? 


You have debased your nobility by 
strutting upon the stage ; shall we 
still be expected to talk of you as of a 
private and unobtrusive individpal ? 
You must share the fate of your 
brethren, and abide the judgment of 
the spectators. Having assumed, for 
our amusement, these gaudy trap- 
pings, you must not hope to screen 
your blunders from our castigation, 

y a sudden and prudish retreat into 
a less glittering costume. You have 
made your election.—The simile which 
I have employed may a inept to 


many; of these, I well know, your 
Lordship is not one. 

You made your debut in the ut- 
most dignity and sadness of the Co- 
thurnus. You were the most lugu- 
brious of mortals; it was the main 
ambition of your vanity to attract to 
your matchless sorrows the overflow- 

pathies of the world. We 
gave you credit for being sincere in 
your affliction. We looked upon you 
as the victim of more than human 
misery, and sympathized with the ex- 
travagance of your public and un- 
controllable lamentations. It is true 
that no one knew whence your sorrow 
had sprung, but we were generous in 
our compassion, and asked | few ques- 
tions. In time, however, we have be- 
come less credulous and more inquisi- 
tive ; the farce was so often renewed, 
that we became weary of its wonders ; 
we have come to suspect at last, that 
whatever sorrows you may have, pad | 
are all of your own creating; an 
that, whencesoever they may be, they 
are at least neither of so uniform nor 
of so majestic a character as you would 
fain have had us to suppose. 

There was indeed something not a 
little affecting in the spectacle of 
youth, nobility, and genius, doomed 
to a perpetual sighing over the treacli- 
ery of earthly hopes, and the vanity of 
earthly enjoyments. Admitting, as 
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we did to its full extent, the depth 
of your woes, it is no wonder that we 
were lenient critics of the works of 
such a peerless sufferer. We rever- 
enced your mournful muse ; we were 
willing to believe that, if such was her 
power in the midst of tears, a brighter 
fortune would have made it unrival- 
led and irresistible. 'The forlornness 
of your bosom gained you the forbear- 
ance of the most unrelenting s 
Every thing was pardoned to O- 
sen victim of destiny. We ed 
ou as the very iece and sym- 
l of affliction, and looked up to you 
the more that your glory had been 
withered— 
'* As when Heaven's fire 
Had scathed the forest oak, or mountain- 


With singed top his stately growth, though 


Stands on the blasted heath.” 


Although, however, we at the time 
believed what you told us, and opened 
all the stores of our pity to your mov- 
ing tale, we have not been able to ab- 
stain, in the sequel, from considering 
somewhat more calmly the items of 
its horror. The first thing which 
made us suspect that we had been 
played upon, was the vehemence of your 
outcries. If your account of yourself 
were a true one, your heart was brok- 
en. You decked yourself in the sable 
trappings of a Hamlet, and, like him, 
you were free to confess that ** the 
earth seemed to you only a sterile 

uasa i pes the goodly canopy of 
enven a and pestilent congrega- 
tion of vapours. You had no pleasure 
in Man, no! nor, for all our smiling, 
in Woman neither." You stood like 
another Niobe, a cold and marble sta- 


no — of oe fan, by their 
responding , the expiring em- 
bers of misery. Poetry was born 
within you, and you must have made 
it the companion of your afflictions ; 
but your lyre, like that of the bereav- 
ed fero of old, would have uttered 
lonely and unobtrusive notes, had 
your fingers, like his, been touched 
with the real tremblings of agony. 
A truly glorious spirit, sunk in sorrow 
such as you assumed, might have well 
deserved the silent venefation of its 
more lowly and more happy contem- 


plators. But it would neither have 
courted their — nor enjoyed their 

ne, in its gigantic 
sth. AR it would have scorned 
to lay its troubles open to the gaze of 
common men. Your delicacy was less 
exquisite, or your grief was less sin- 
cere. You howled by day upon the 
house-top ; you upon all the 
world to admire your song of lament- 
ation, and te join their voices in its 
doleful chorus. 

Under pretence of making us par- 
takers in a fictitious or exaggerated 
grief, you have striven to make us 
sympathize with all the sickly whims 
and phantasies of a self-dissatisfled 
and self-accusing spirit. That you 
were, as you have yourself told us, a 
dissipated, a sceptical, and therefore, for 
there was no other cause, a wretched 
man, was noreason why you should wish 
to make your readers devoid of religion, 
virtue, and happiness. You had no 
right to taint the pure atmosphere of 
the English mind with the infectious 
phrenzies of the fever of debauch. 
Your misery was the punishment of 
your folly and your wickedness ; why 
did you come to rack the eyes of the 
wise, the good, and the tranquil, with 
the loathsome spectacle of your merit- 
ed torments? Could genius, a thou- 
sand times more splendid than yours, 
entitle the poor, giddy, restless victim 
of remorse, to make his art the in- 
strument of evil, —to abuse the gifts 
of his God, by rendering them the en- 
gines of corruption and ruin amo 

is fellow-men ? For shame! my Lod 
for shame upon your manhood ! If you 
had acted as became the dignity, either 
of your person or of your genius, you 
ultio gave, watll pen bad explated, je 
public gaze, un expiated, in 
thesolitude of — dungeon, 
the sins that had embittered your con- 
science, and d our muse. 
You had offended the eternal laws of 
virtue, and yielded up your self-con- 
demning soul tobe the go Bar 
aso xwvyne—Of doubt, and of deri- 
sion. But although you felt within 
yourself the hell of conscience, why 
should you have assumed at once the 
malevolence of a demon? Alas! you 
have not even attained to the genero- 
sity of ** the superior fiend.” While 
the abject instruments of his rebellious 
rage found comfort in the companion- 
ship of many, the Satan of Milton pre- 
served a nobler sentiment in the midst 
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of his calamity. He scorned the vul- 

gar consolation, and would have wish- 
ed to have been alone in his sufferi 

as he had been unequalled in his fault. 

— ** His form had not yet lost 
original brightness, nor appeared 

Less than archangel ruined. * a 
. . 2 *. his face 

Deep scars of thunder had entrenched, and 


care 
Sat on his faded cheek. * e * 
e es S Cruel his eye, — 


The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemned 
For ever now to have their lot in pain, 
Millions of spirits for his fault amerced 

Of heaven, and from eternal splendours flung, 
For his revolt. " 

I have a singular pleasure, I know 
not how, in quoting to your Lordship 
the lines of Milton. You cannot lis- 
ten to their high and melancholy mu- 
sic, without reflecting with repentant 
humiliation on your own perverted 
and dishonoured genius. To his pure 
ear, the inspirations of the muse came 
placid and solemn, with awful and 
majestic cadences. She ruffled not, 
but smoothed and cherished the wings 
of his contemplation. She breathed 
the — — harmony — his 
unspot m. Reason and imagi- 
— — hand n with virtue, 

e never forgot t is poetry was 
given him, only to be the ornament 
and instrument of a patriot and a saint, 
Beside your pillow the “ nightly visi- 
tant” respires the contaminating air of 
its pollution. The foul tions 
of disorder and sensuality poison her 
virgin breath, and dim the celestial 
lustre of her eye. In ir of en- 
nobling you, she becomes herself de- 
graded, and lends her vigour to be the 
weapon of that violence, which, had 
its phrenzy been less incurable, her 
ministrations might have soothed and 
tempered. Milton is to you as his 
own cherub was to the apostate. 

** That glory then, when thou no more wast 


Bae oss thee.” 
His very name is to your unwilling 
ears ** a grave rebuke ;” and you feel, 
when you reflect upon the beauty of 
his purity, as the revolted demon ‘did 
in “ the place inviolable.” 

‘© Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful is, and saw 
Virtue ne own shape more lovely ; saw, 


His loss : but chiefly to find here observed 
His lustre visibly impaired." _ 








- 
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I give you credit for a real ish, 
leo aed turn from the — tion 
of this happy spirit, to that of your 
own “ faded splendour wan.” 
Visible, however, as was your a 

tacy, and mean your vengeance, there 
was still something about you to cre- 
ate — even in those who compre- 
hended the best your vices and your 
errors. If you were an immoral and 
an unchristian, you were at least a 
serious, poet. Your pictures of depra- 
vity were sketched with such a sombre 
magnificence, that the eye of vulgar 
observers could gain little 
ing their lineaments. The dep or 
mighty was stil in your hands ; and 
when you dashed your fingers over its 
loosened strings, faded as was the har- 
mony, and harsh the execution, the 
notes were still made for their listen- 
ing, who had loved the solemn music 


of the departed. 

The last lingering talisman which 
secured to you the pity, and almost 
the pardon, even of those that abhor- 


red your guilt,—with the giddiness of 
a lunatic, or the resolution of a suicide, 
—you have tossed away. You have 
lost the mournful and melancholy 
harp which lent a protecting charm 
even to the accents of pollution ; 
and bought, in its stead, a gaudy 
viol, fit for the fingers of eunuchs, and 
the ears of courtezans. You have 


With what permissive glery that fall, 
^" ive ,sincetbat 
Was left. — —-" 
You have flung off the last remains of 
the ** regal port ;” you are no longer one 
of “ the great seraphic lords," that sat 
even in Pandemonium, “ in their own 
— like —— ' You 
ve grown weary of your fallen - 
deur, and dwarfed ouk stare dai 
you might gain easier access, and work 
trier mischief. You may resume, 
if you will, your giant-height, but we 
shall not fail to recognise, in spite of 
all your elevation, the swollen features 
of the same pigmy imp whom we have 
once learned—a lasting lesson—not to 
abhor merely, and execrate, but to 
despise. You may wish, as heretofore, 
to haunt our imaginations in the sba- 


. dowy semblance, of Harold, Conrad, 


Lara, or Manfred: you may retain 


- their vice, and their unbelief, and their 


restlessness ; but you have parted ir- 


- retrievably with the majesty of their 


despair. "We see you in a shape less 
sentimental and mysterious. We look 
Vor. III. 
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below the disguise which has once been 
ifted, and claim acquaintance, not 
with the sadness of the princely 
masque, but with the scoffing and sar- 
donic merriment of the ill-dissembli 
reveller iiim it. In evil — 
you & our vantage- 5 
and 3 us that Harold, Byron, and 
the Count of Beppo are the same. 
I remain, 
My Lord, 
with much pity, and not 
entirely without hope, 
Your Lordship's 
most obedient, 
most humble servant, 
PRESBYTER ÁNGLICANUS. 


— cm 
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We have seen Mr Elliston in the 
Duke Aranza, and in Archer. We 
were so much accustomed to receive 
unmixed pleasure from this gentle- 
man’s acting, before we were either 
capable or of judging of its 
merits, that we are quite unable to 
think or even talk critically about it 
now. But we may yet be permitted 
to say that his return is truly delight~ 
ful to us. It gives us back an image 
ing-time of our play- 


of the very 
oing: a time we thought no- 
ing could have restored even the re- 


semblance of. It is, indeed, only an 
image. A dim one,—like that of a 
bases — seen in a mirror e. 
covered wi ; or a starry sky 
reflected in a — which a breeze 
is passing-—wavering and indistinct, 
but still lovely.—Criticism is a p 
thing enough in its way—but one hour 
of that time was worth a whole eter- 
nity — Then, what did we care 
ow magazines or. newspe 

thought or spoke of the last new ? 
What was it to ua whether it was a 

or a bad one? We neither knew 


or desired to know any thing about 
the matter. It was a play 


—and that 
was enough for us. It made us hap- - 
py—and what could we wish 
more? Oh! “ Either for tragedy, 
comedy, history, pastoral, &.”— 
** Scene undividable or unlimit- 
ed,"—that was your only time! Lillo 
was not “ too heavy," nor O'Keefe 
** too light." 

We have learned bett since then ; 

3 T i 





and are heartily sorry for it. We 
have pryed into the arcana of nature 
end of art, and paid dearly for our 
cariesity. We have acne just skill 
enough to tske the Kalei to 
pieces, and find that its beautiful and 
ever-varying forms are com of 
nething but beads and bits of broken 
glass, But why should we complain ? 

n learning to take the machine to 
pieces, we have also learned to put it 
together again : so that the delight we 
receive in looking through it is mn 
changed in its kind,—not destroy 
That which was a restless and ever- 
changing admiration, has become 2 
quiet and permanent love. Then, 
we gloried in the skies and the trees 
and the flowers, because we felt that 
the presence of them made us hap- 
py: now, if we glory in them less 
we love them more—for we know that 
at least they ought to make us happy ; 
and that if they do not, it is not their 
fault e ours. — 

But the memory of what has been 
is enticing us to forget what ts—the 
play-house, Mr Elliston, and every 

ing else. And this is not as it 
should be—for in “ this visible, diur- 
nal, sphere,”—this real world in which 
we live,—there are few better places 
than a play-house. For our own 
parts, we know of none,—except an 
open common, and an enclosed gar- 
den. Why these are better than a 
play-house, or any other place, we 
eannot to tell. And if we could, 
it would fruitless to attempt to 
make these understand what we mean, 
who do not already feel it. 

We said in our lest, that the ab- 
sence of Mr Elliaton had deprived the 
theatre of that delightful class of cha- 
raeters whieh he alone = ary of 
representing. But perhaps we did not 
attribute the — of them to the 

. The characters 


Mie eM tol obsolete, — 


thei indere: 
r pro are mo te 
found in ife: And with all their 
charms they are net of a kind to main- 
win their influence over us for any 
length of time, when we know that 
they are. nonentities. There was no- 
thing essentially natural in them. 
They were not sufficiently founded on 
the permanent, to be allowed to rank 
as pictures, They affected us as an 
tic bust or portrait does, —be- 
cause they were copies of nature ; not 
as the Apollo does,——precisely because 
it is not a copy, but an imitation. 
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They arose eut of a certain state of 
Bociety, and have decayed with the 
decay of that state. 

In fact, the beau ideal of a man of 
fashion is extinct among us, as well 
on the asin the drawing-room. 
Those delightful creatures, the Sir 
Harry Wildairs, Young Mirabels, &c. 
are superseded by stiff neckcloths, 
fight — and the milling cut. 
The former must have been mis- 


chievous le. They seemed “‘ fram- 
ed to women false,” so that the 
change is perhaps for the better—un- 


less we admit the maxim, that it is 
better to do mischief than to do no- 

i Indeed our modern Mirabels 
are the most harmless if not the most 
innocent creatures in the world. They 
would not injure a lady's honour if 
they could, if it required any trouble; 
—and they could not if they would, 
if it — any wit. Then as for 
love,—the very name as well as the thing 
is preseribed among them—from the 
court to the city—from White's to the 
Stock Exchange. Damages have taken 
the pax e vay of — 
—and boxi intrigue. Or i 
do fight now and then, itis not to dee 
fend a woman’s honour,—for t 
would scorn to own is woman who 
any ; or to prove that they it 
themselves: but merely to how that 
they have nerves and impudence e- 
nough to do without it.—Then if they 
drink, it is not to get wit or spirits, 
but to get drunk. Even Burgundy— 
“ dear, delightful Burgundy!" can 
do nothing for them—for their stom- 
achs are as hard as their faces: or if 
it makes any change at all in them it 
is that it finds them fools and leaves 
them beasts. 

In short, a modern rake is a perfeet 

tion of all possible qualities, good, 
— ay aca He has no know- 
, No fancy, no wit, no imagins- 

tion, no passions—he has no love and 
no hate—no pride, no vanity, no am- 
bition—no hopes, no fears—no taste, 
no feeling, no manners, ** no nothing." 
—Yes—he as a body,-»-as every mo- 
dest woman who is obliged to pess 
along Bond Street at a certain hour 
can testify, when three of the species, 
linked together, shoulder her off the 
pavement. A body which, to make it 
complete, is endowed with the head 
of a pin, the stomach of an ostrich, 
and the nerves of a brick wall. 

We hope that now Mr Elliston has 
returned to the theatre, he will remain 
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there. For these nameless non-enti- well-formed youth spring up, to occa- 
ties have hitherto been confined to the py the places which they de but en- 
lobbies, the park, and the fashionable cumber. A. Z. 


streets; and they do no herm there, 
except ta bleck up the way. But if 
their entertaining and brilliant 

cessors should be banished from the 
s pleins actor with 

and spirit enough to t them, 
who knows if the — the tul 


may not tempt our modern play-mak- 
ers to replace these sons of 
the ** mighty m —these mock 


diamonds set in lead—these multipli- 
cation tables of nothing. Such an ex- 
hibition, if it were true to nature, 
would be duller than the New Series 
of an Old Magazine, —or a debate on 
the corn- bill,—or a chapter of the sta- 
tutes at large, put into blank verse. 
We must now tske leave of our 
readers till the next sesson. We hope 
a month's unceasing fine weather will 
account for and excuse our meagre 
Notices of the Acted Drama in Lon- 
don, in this and the last Number. The 
sun has, of late years, been so rare a 
visitant, and is always so welcome a 
one to us, thst we could not persuade 
ourselves to pay him so ill a eompli- 


into her dotsge, and has 
been able “to see targa F 
becoming progressively worse an 
worse, nice the hands of the amateur 
practitioners who have undertaken to 
be for her during her last at- 
tack. And no wonder—for they do 
not understand her case. It lies in a 
Her disorder consists in a 


in the same way ; and though a more i 


vigorous constitution, and more judi- 
cious treatment, have enabled her to 
bear up ageinst — Taa 
apparent inj to her general , 
et she must eink under it at last. 
e hope it is not inhuman to wish, 
as we heartily do, that they were both 
out of their misery. We might then 
have a chance of seeing a 


nort liget 


HISTORY OF DR BREWSTER $ KALEID= 
OSCOPE, WITH REMARKS ON ITS 
SUPPOSED RESEMBLANCE TO OTH- 
ER COMBINATIONS OF PLAIN MIR- 
RORS, 


As this instrument has excited great at- 
tention, both in this country and on the 
Continent, we have no doubt that our 
readers will take some interest in the 
history of the invention. In the year 
1814, when Dr Brewster was en 


in iments on the polarisation of 
i successive reflections between 

of , which were published 
in the hical Transactions for 


1815, sg honoured by the Royal So- 
Medal, the reflectors were in some 


M 
cases 
ent of the images of a candle 
round a centre, or the multiplication 
E pr — by the extremi- 
the g tes. In repeating, 
at a subsequent period, the experi- 


; ments of M. Biot on the action of 


fluids upon light, Dr B. placed the 
fluids in a formed by two 


` plates Ei cus cemented together-at an 
e 


necessaril 

Pied at one end, nd the ciment. 

which had been pressed h be- 

tween the plates are 

— i — The 

me ing very re« 

marka bie Dr B. set hi himself to inves- 

i e cause of the phenomenon, 

EE b — 
principles o ei 

He found that, in order te produce 

perfectly beautiful and symmetrical 

s, three conditions were necessary. 

1. That the reflectors should be 


to 


when the object 


was irregular, 

9. That out of an infinite number 
of — for the object both within 
an —— reflectors, there was 
only one on where perfect 
— could be obtamed, namel 
placing the object in contact wi 
ends of the reflectors. 


> by 
the 
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S. That out of an infinite number of 
positions for the eye, there was only 
one where the symmetry was perfect, 
namely, as near as possible to the an- 
gular point, so that the circular field 
could be distinctly seen; and that 
this point was the only one out of an 
infinite number at which the uniform- 
ity of the light of the circular field 
was a maximum. 

Upon these principles Dr B. con- 
structed an instrument, in which he 
fixed permanently across the ends of 
reflectors, pieces of coloured glass, and 
other irregular objects, and he shewed 
the instrument in this state to some 
Members of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, who were much struck with 
the beauty of its effects. In this case, 
however, the forms were nearly per- 
manent, and a slight variation was pro- 
duced by varying the position of the 

. instrument, with respect to the light. 
The t step, however, towards the 
completion of the instrument remain- 
ed yet to be made, and it was not till 
some time afterwards that the idea oc- 
curred to Dr B. of giving motion to ob- 
jects, such as pieces of coloured glass, 
&c. which were either fixed or placed 
loosely in a cell at the end of the instru- 
ment. When this idea was carried 
into execution, the kaleidoscope, in its 
simple form, was completed. 

In this state, however, the kaleidos- 
cope could not be considered as a gen- 
eral philosophical instrument of uni- 
end lication; for it was incapable 
of piuducitg beautiful forms unless 

the object was nearly in perfect con- 
tact with the end of the reflectors. 

The next, E by far the most im- 
portant step o e invention, was 
therefore areno this limitation by 
employing a draw tube and lens, by 
means of which beautiful forms could 
be created from objects of all sizes, and 
at all distances from the observer. In 
this — power of the kaleidoscope 
was indefinitely extended, and ever 
object in nature could be introdu 
into the picture, in the same manner 
as if these objects had been reduced in 
size, and actually placed at the end of 
the reflectors. 

When the instrument was brought 
to this state of perfection, Dr Brew- 
ster was by his friends to secure 
the exclusive property of it by a pa- 
tent, and he accordingly took out a 
tical Instru- 


patent for “a New 
ibiting beau- 


ment for creating and 
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tiful forms." In the specification of 
his patent he describes the kaleidoscope 
in two different forms. The first con- 
sists of two reflecting planes, put to- 
gether according to the principles al- 
ready described, and placed in a tube, 
with an eye-hole in the particular 
position which gives etry and & 
maximum uniformity of light, and with 
objects such as coloured glass, placed 
in the position of symmetry, and put in 
motion either by a rotatory movement, 
or by their own gravity, or by both 
combined. The second form of the 
instrument, described in the specifica- 
tion, is, when the tube containing the 
reflectors is placed in a second tube, 
at the end of which is a convex lens 
which introduces into the picture ob- 
jects of all magnitudes, and at e 

distance, as has already described. 

After the patent was signed, and the 
instruments in a state of forwardness, 
the gentleman who was employed to 
manufacture them under the patent, 
carried a kaleidoscope to shew to the 
principal London ician, for the 
purpose of taking orders from them. 
These gentlemen naturally made one 
for their own use, and for the amuse- 
ment of their friends; and the charac- 
ter i ig instrument — made 

ic, the tinmen an iers began 
to misufésrare the detached parts of 
it, in order to evade the patent; while 
others manuf&ctured and sold the in- 
strument complete, without being a- 
ware that the exclusive property of it 
had been secured by a patent. 

In this way the invasion of the pa- 
tent right became general among that 
class of individuals against whom the 
law is seldom enforced but in its ter- 
rors. Some workmen of a higher class 
were encouraged to piracy by this uni- 
versal ition to the patent; but 
none of the do rui London opti- 
cians would yield to the clamours of 
their customers, to encroach upon the 
rights of an inventor, to whom they 
were at least indebted for a new and a 
lucrative article of trade. 

In order to justify these piratical 
proceedings, it became necessary to 
search for some combinations of plain 
mirrors, which might be supposed 
to have sa resemblance to Dr Brew- 
ster’s instrument ; and it would have 
been strange indeed, if some theorem 
or experiment had not been discov- 
ered, which could have been used to 
impose upon the great crowd who are 
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entirely ignorant of the principles and 
is fn ae of optical instruments. 
There never was a popular invention, 
which the labours of envious individ- 
uals did not attempt to trace to some 
remote period; and in the present 
case, so many persons had hazarded 
their fortunes and their characters, 
that it became n to lay hold of 
something which could be construed 
into an anticipation of the kaleido- 


scope. 

the first supposed anticipation of the 
kaleidoscope was found in Prop. XIII. 
and XIV. of Professor Wood's Optics, 
where that learned author gives a ma- 
thematical investigation of the number 
and arrangement of the images formed 
by tworeflectors,either inclined or paral- 
lel toeach other. These theorems sugn 
no position either to the eye or to the 
object, and do not even include the 

inciple of inversion, which is abso- 
fately necessary to the production of 
symmetrical forms. The theorems in- 
deedare true, whatever be the position of 
the object or of the eye. In order to put 
this matter to rest, Dr Brewster wrote 
a letter to Professor Wood, requesting 
him to say if he had any idea of the 
effects of the kaleidoscope when he 
wrote these propositions. To this 
letter Dr B. received the following 
handsome and satisfactory answer : 


** St Johns, May 19th, 1818. 
‘© Sir,—The propositions I have 
iven relating to the number of images 
ed by e reflectors inclined to 
each other, contain merely the mathe- 
matical calculation of their number 
and ement. The effects pro- 
duced by the kaleidoscope were never 
in my contemplation. My attention 
has for some years been turned to 
other subjects, and I regret that I 
have not time to read your Optical 
Treatise, which I am sure would give 
me great pleasure. I am, Sir, your 
obedient humble servant, 
* J. Woop.” 


The next supposed anticipation of 
the kaleidoscope was an instrument 

roposed by Mr Bradley in 1717. 
This instrument consists of two large 
pieces of silvered looking gam, five 
inches wide and Vo inches high, jointed 
together with hinges, and opening like 
a book. These plates being set upon 
a geometrical drawing, and the eye 
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being placed in front of the mirrors, 
the lines of the drawing were seen 
multiplied by repeated reflections.. 
This instrument was described long 
before by Kircher, and did not receive 
a single improvement from the hands 
e — It "o often made 
y the opticians, and was princi 
used for multiplying the banaa ved 
when placed between the mirrors ; but 
no ever tof applying it 
to any purpose of utility, or of using 
it as an instrument of rational amuse- 


capable of producing any of the singu- 
la y the kaleido- 


glasses placed angularly in an apart- 
ment, and so do the pieces of mirror 
lass with which jewellers multiply 
e edv — at their windows. 
It might ore be as vel 
maintained that any of dices ct. 
binations of mirrors was a kaleido- 
scope, as that Bradley's pair of plates 
was an anticipation of that instrument. 
As the similarity between the two has 
been maintained by ignorant and inte- 
rested individuals, we shall be at some 
pains to explain to the reader the dif- 
erences between these two instru- 
ments; and we shall do this, first, 
upon the supposition that the two in- 
struments are applied to geometric 
lines upon paper. 
1. In the kalei- 


1. In Bradley's 
instrument, e doscope,thelength 
isless than of the plates must 
be four, or five, or 
six times their 
breadth. 
2. Bradley's in- 2. The kaleido- 
strument cannot scope cannot be 
E en with a used without a 
tube. 


3. In Bradleys 3. In the kalei- 





instrument, from 
the erroneous po- 
sition of the eye, 
there is a great in- 
equality of light 
in the sectors, and 
the last sectors are 
scarcely visible. 

4. In Bradley's 
instrument, e 
figure consists of 


d the eye is 
uniformity of light 
isa maximum, and 
the last sectors are 
distinctly visible. 


4. In the kalei- 
doscope, all the 


sectors are equal, 


verlapping of im- 
ages entirely in- 
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and com a 
perfect circle, and 
the picture is per- 
etri- 
A y symm 
5. In the kalei- 
doscope, the equal 
sectors all unite 
intoa complete and 
perfectly symme- 
trical figure. 


d 6. In — 
oscope, the se- 
condary reflections 
are entirely re. 
moved, and there- 


fore no confusion 
takes place. 


T. In mu kalei- 
— 
tion are invisible. 


The reader will observe, that in this 
eomparison the two instruments are 


supposed to be applied to geometric 
lines upon paper, and that this was 


the o. 


purpose to which Bradley ever 


t of applying his mirrers ; yet 
à is in every respect a 
— instrument, even for that 


or purpose, and 
metrical forms, which 


ves true sym- 
e other instru- 


When we attempt to em ey's 
instrument to produce the effects which 
m been so much papi don — 

idoseope, namely, to ce ti- 
ful forms from transparent or ue 
coloured objects contained in cell, and 
at the of the reflectors, it feils 
so entirely, that no has suc- 
ceeded in the attempt. It is indeed 
quite impossible to produce by it the 
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the kaleidoscope displays. Had this 
been possible, Dr Brewster's patent 
might have been invaded with impu- 
nity by every person who chose to 
manufacture Bradley's instrument ; 
but this was never tried*, and for the 


We — no 
to j is subject with candour 
will firn an opinion without having 
actually seen and used the instrument 


deviation from symmetry, towards the 
centre of the figure, will convince him, 
if he required conviction, that the in- 
strument is entirely useless as a kalei- 
doscope. To those, however, who are 
not capable, either for want of know- 
ledge, or want of — — 
a comparison, we may present 
opinion of three of the most eminent 
natural philosophers of the present 
day, viz. the celebrated Mr Watt, Pro- 
fessor Playfair, and Professor Pictet. 
c It has been said here,” says Mr 


locas tee asa et ek 


pted i 
tion of Bradley's. After exercising his in- 
genuity for some time, he abandoned 
attempt as impracticable, and set 
Scotland for the purpose of offering his 
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edges upon a drawing, will shew it 
multiplied by repeated reflections. This 
instrument I have seen in p nara 
ion 70 years ago, an uent- 
[7 since, but what has become of it I 
know not. In my opinion, the appli- 
tation of the principle is very different 
from that of your kaleidoscope.” 
The following is Professor Playfair's 


' Edinburgh, 11th 
** [ have examined the 


with en iment to which it may 

be thought to have some analogy, des- 

cribed by Mr Wood in his optics, 
13 and 14. 

** From both these contrivances, and 
from every optical instrument with 
which I am acquainted, the kaleido- 
scope ap to differ essentially both 
in its and in the principles of its 
construction. 

** As to the effect, the thing pro- 
duced by the kaleidoscope is a series 
of figures presented with the most per- 
fect symmetry, so as always to com- 
pose a whole, in which nothing is 
wanting and ing redundant. It 
matters not what object be to 
which the instrument is directed, if it 
place the effect 


multiplication of the figure. 
c Next, as to the principle of oon- 
struction, Dr Brewster's instrument 


requires a particular position of the 
—— ‘hc 
at, in order to its ei~ 


ther of these is wanting, the symme- 
try vanishes, and the i 
and disunited. 2 
two cases, no particular position, either 
for the eye or the object, is required. 
** For these reasons, Dr Brewster's 
invention seems to me quite unli 
the other two. Indeed, ss far as I 
know, it is quite si among opti- 
—— an — be mat- 
ter of sincere regret, if any imaginary 
er vague analogy, between it and other 
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optical instruments, should be the 
——— 
pere Coe to which his il, 
uity, ce, enti 
Manu 


Joun PLAYFAIRE, 


* P, S.—Granting that there were 
& resemblance between the kaleido- 
scope and Bradley's instrument, in 
any of the particulars mentioned above, 
the introduction of coloured and move- 
able objects, at the end of the reflec- 
tors, is quite peculiar to Dr Brewster's 
instrument. Besides this, a circum- 
stance highly deserving of attention, 
is the use of two lenses and a draw 
tube, so that the action of the kaleido- 
scope is extended to objects of all 
sizes, and at all distances from the 
observer, and united, by that means, 
to the advantages of the telescope. 
J. P." 
Professor Pictet's opinion is stated 
in the following letter : 
ef ea yogi friends, I have 
not been one of the least painfully af- 
fected by the shameful invasion of your 
rights as an inventor, which I have 
been a witness of lately in London. Not 
only none of the allegations of the in- 
vaders of your patent, grounded on 
a pretended similarity between your 
eidoscope and Bradley’s instru- 
ment, or such as Wood's or Harris 
theories might have suggested, appear 
to me to have foundation ; 
but, I can affirm that, neither in any 
of the French, German, or Italian 
suthors, who, to my knowledge, have 
treated of optics, nor in fessor 
Charles’ justly celebrated and most 
complete collection of optical instru- 
ments at Paris, have I read or seen 
any tbing resembling your ingeni- 
ous apparatus, which, from its num- 
berless applications, and the pleasure 
it affords, and will continue to afford, 
to millions of beholders of its match- 
less effects, may be ranked among the 
most happy inventions science ever 
presented to the lovers of rational en- 


M. A. — 7 
Professor at. Phil. in 
gph ln of Geneva. 


joyment. 


The 
relate, like en 


opositions in Harris’ Optics 


Wood's, merely 








to the multiplication and circular ar- 
rangement of the apertures or sectors 
formed by the piae s ua and 
to the progress of a ray o ect- 
ed between two inclined or parallel 
mirrors; and no allusion whatever is 
made, in the propositions themselves, 
to any instrument. In the proposi- 
tion respecting the multiplication of 
the sectors, the eye of the observer is 
never onee mentioned, and the pro- 
position is true if the eye has an infi- 
nite number of positions; whereas, 
in the kaleidoscope, the eye can only 
have one position. In the other propo- 
sition, (Prop. XVII.) respecting the 
progress of the rays, the eye and the 
object are actually stated to be placed be- 
tween the reflectors; and even ìf the eye 
had been p without the reflectors, 
as in the kaleidoscope, the position 
assigned it, at a great distance from 
the angular point, is a demonstra- 
tion that Harris was entirely ignor- 
ant of the positions of symmetry ei- 
— the object or the eye, and 
could not have combined two reflectors 
so as to form a kaleidoscope for pro- 
ducin;; beautiful or symmetrical forms. 
The only practical co of Harris's pro- 
positions is the 5th and 6th scholia to 
Prop. XVII. In the 5th scholium 
he proposes a sort of catoptric box or 
cistula, known long before his time, 
coinposed of four mirrors, arranged in 
a most unscientific manner, and con- 
taining opaque objects between the spe- 
culums. ** Whatever they are," says 
he, when speaking of the objects, 
* the upright figures between the 
speculums should be slender, and not 
too many in number, otherwise they 
wil too much obstruct the reflected 
rays from coming to the eye.” This 
sliews, in a most decisive manner, that 
Harris knew nothing of the kaleido- 
scope, and that he has not even im- 
proved the common catoptric cistula, 
which had been known long before. 
The principle of inversion, and the 
positions of symmetry, were entirely 
unknown tohim. In the 6th scho- 
lum, he speaks of rooms lined with 
looking-glasses, and of luminous am- 
phitheatres, which, as the Editor of 
the Literary Journal observes, have 
been described and figured by all the 
old writers on optics. 





S Ue REIN HANE Op. 
earefully the propositions in Harris’ Optics, 
which he will find reprinted in the Literary 
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The persons who have pretended to 
compare Dr Brewster's Kaleidoscope 


with the combinations of plain mir-. 
rors described by preceding authors, 
have not only been utterly unacquaint- 
ed with the principles of optics, but 
have not been at the trouble either of 
eee the principles on which 
the patent kaleidoscope is constructed, 
or of examining the construction of 
the instrument itself. Because it con- 
tains two plain mirrors, they infer that 
it must be the same as every other in- 
strument that contains two plain mire 
rors; and hencethe same persons would, 
by a similar process of reasoning, have 
concluded — a telescope is a micro- 
scope, or that a pair of spectacles with 
a double lens if the same as a tele- 
scope or a microscope, because all 
these instruments contein two lenses. 
An astronomical telescope differs from 
& compound microscope only in having 
the lenses placed at different distances. 
The progress of the rays is exactly the 
same in both these instruments, and 
the effect in both is produced by the 
enlargement of the angle subtended 
by the object. Yet surely there is no 
person so senseless as to deny that he 
who first combined two lenses in such 
a manner as to discover the mountains 
of the moon, the satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn, and all the wonders of the 
system of the universe, was the author 
of an original invention. He who 
roduces effects which were never 
uced before, even by means which 
have been long known, is unquestion- 
ably an irn PS inventor; and upon 
this principle alone can the telescope 
be considered as an invention different 
from the microscope. In the case of 
the kaleidoscope, the originality of the 
invention is far more striking. Every 
n admits that effects are produced 
y Dr Brewster's intrument, of which 
no conception could have been previ- 
ously formed. All those who saw it, 
acknowledged that they had never seen 
any thing resembling it before; and 
those very persons who had been pos- 
sessors of Bradley's instrument, who 
had read Harriss Optics, and made 
his shew boxes, and who had used other 
combinations of plain mirrors, never 


Journal, No 10. He will then be convin- 

ced, that Harris placed both the eye and 

the object between the mirrors, an arrange- 

na which was known 100 years before 
tume. . 
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supposed for a moment, that the plea- 
sure which they derived from the ka- 
leidoscope had any relation to the ef- 
fects described by these authors. 

No proof of the originality of the 
kaleidoscope could be stronger than the 
sensation which it excited in London 
and Paris. In the memory of man, 
no invention, and no work, whether 
addressed to the imagination or to the 
understanding, ever produced such an 
effect. A universal mania for the in- 
strument seized all classes, from the 
lowest to the highest, from the most 
ignorant to the most learned, and 
every n not * felt, but ex- 

the feeling, that a new plea- 
sure had been to their existence. 

If such an instrument had ever been 
known before, a similar sensation must 
have been excited, and it would not 
have been left to the ingenuity of 
the half learned and the honest 
to search for the skeleton of the in- 
vention among the rubbish of the 16th 
and 17th centuries. 

The individuals who have been most 

in this search, did not, perhaps, 
—— the degree of mischief which 
they have done to those who have been 
led, upon their authority, to encroach 
upon the rights of others, and thus sub- 
ject themselves to very serious conse- 
quences. The delay which has taken 


——— from pg pr of the 


completeoriginality of the kaleidoscope, 
and of the defensibility of the patent. 
As soon as the patentee has made 
himself acquainted with the circum- 
stance of the individuals who have 
invaded his patent, with the channels 
through which they have ex 

their instruments, and with the a- 
mount of the damage which they have 
done, he will seek for that redress 


Vox, III. 
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which the law never fails to afford in 
cases of notorious and unprovoked 
piracy. We are well , that it 
never was the intention or the wish of 
Dr Brewster to interfere with the 
operations of those poor individuals 
who have gained a livelihood from 
the manufacture of kalei We 
know that it will always be a source, 
of no inconsiderable gratification to 
him, that he has given employment 
to thousands of persons, whom the 
ressure of the times had driven into 
indigence ; and when a decision in fae 
vour of his patent is given, as no doubt 
will be the case, he will never think of 
enforcing it, excepting against that class 
of opulent pirates who have been actu- 
ated by no other motive but the exor- 
bitant love of gain, in wantonly en- 
croaching upon the property of another. 
The patent kaleidoscopes are now 
made in London, under Dr Brewster’s 
sanction, by Messrs P. and G. Dollond, 
W. and S. Jones, Mr R. B. Bate, Mess. 
Thomas Harris and Son, Mr Bancks, Mr 
Berge, Mr Thomas Jones, Mr Blunt, 
Mr Schmalcalder, Messrs Watkins 
and Hill, and Mr Smith ; in Birming- 
ham by Mr Carpenter ; and in Edin- 
burgh by Mr John Ruthven. An ac- 
count of the different forms in which 
these ingenious opticians have fitted up 
the kaleidoscope, and of the new cone 


trivances by which they have given it 


additional value, will be published in 
Dr Brewster's Treatise on the Kaleidos- 
cope, now in the press. The public 
will see, from the examination of these 
instruments, how much they have 
been imposed upon by spurious imi- 
tations, sold at the most exorbitant 
prices, and made by individuals. en- 
tirely ignorant, not only of the prin- 
ciples and construction of the instru- 
ment, but of the method of using it. 


2U 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC IN'TELLIGENCE. 


———S' 
WE understand that H à; Kater, stance he concludes, that this light, being 
i iif always equable, cannot be the effect of any 


land Islands, including the stations at which 
M. Biot measured the length of the pendu- 
lum by Borda's apparatus. Captain Kater 
is well-known to the public, by several in- 
genious in the philosophical trans- 
actions, La has shewn himeelf peculiarly 
—— for the present —— the very 

experiments on the length of the pen- 
dulum, whieh he has recently performed at 
London. These observations were made by 
& very ingeni 


method, and were lately rewarded by the 
Royal Society of London, with the Copley 
Medal. 

Light from O—Mr Taylor of 


— — 
gas, fot the 


of great 


is produced. 

Comet of 1811.— During the course of the 
last year, M. Schröter, of Lilienthal, has 
published an account of the comet which ap- 
peared in 1811; and —— his ob- 
servatiéus on this comet with those which 
he made upon that which appeared in 1807, 
he has been led tọ form some si con- 
clusions. The nucleus of the comet of 
1811, the apparent diameter of which was 
1’ 49", and which, calculating from the dis- 
tance, must have had a real diameter of 
10,900 miles, M. Schröter supposes to be 
com of a fluid covering a solid mass. 
In the centre of this nucleus we distinguish 
a second, which is smaller and more lumi- 
nous, the t diameter of which being 
16.97”, gives a real diameter of 1,697 geo- 
graphical miles. This central part was sur- 
rounded with a particular kind of atmos- 
phere, upon which many of its most re- 
markable variatious nd. Besides this, 
it was surrounded by a luminous nebulosity, 
which always exhibited the same brilliancy 
in every part of its surface, without any ap- 
pearance of phases; from which circum- 


——— the aolar 

Two different may be distinguished 
in the head of this comet: icy miii 
nebulosity of a whitish col light, 
which surroundéd the exterior nucleus, and 


which is supposed to d 


d upon the spon- 
taneous luminousness 


the body ; 2. The 


fram the 
interval, equal to half the total dimme- 
ter of the head of the comet. The 
rent diameter of this head was 34/ i2. 
which gives it a real diameter of 2,052,000 
phical miles. 


the 
hilesophy, for January 1817 
there is a short ones of d shower of red 
earth which fell at Gerace, in Calabris ; a 
late number of the Giornale de Fisica of 
Brugnatelli, contains a full account of the 
circumstance, with a description of the sub- 
stance, by Sig. Sementini, of Che- 
mistry at Naples, of which the following 
1s an extract : 

It occurred on March 14, 1833: the 
wind had been westerly for two days, when, 
at two P. M., it suddenly became calm, the 
atmosphere became cloudy, and the dark- 
poe imp e 80 — 
it necessary to light &9- 
sumed the colour of red-hot iron, — 
and lightning continued for a considerable 
length of time, and the sea was heard te 
roar, although six miles from at 

drops of rain then began " 
which were of a blood-red colour. 

Sig. Sementini collected a tity ef the 
powder which fell, and describes its - 
cal properties to be as follows: It a 
yellow colour, like canella ; an earthy, in- 
sipid taste ; it was unctuous to the touch, 
and extremely subtile. When the powder 
was moderately heated, it changed its co- 


it no longer efferv with acids, and had 
lost about one-tenth of its weight. ts spe- 


dic gravity was 2.07. 
Sig. Sexsentini then subjected the powder 


i is, apd found its compo- 
aition to be as : 
Silex....,...... ——— 8 
Alumine ................. 154 
J 114 
Chrome ............-..-.. 1 
IHtOh icc eseseestssss — 144 
Carbonic acid ............ 9 
OSG ———— . 15} 
100 
‘So laxge a proportion of loss was at first 
ascribed cian i in the analysis, 


er to some body that accidently been 
mixed with the powder ; but when he found 
it always to occur, whatever care was taken 


oe ven ha bogin ee ee 


$ by 

the powder in boiling acobol for a length of 
—— que 

eolouring matter, which, w ied, ac- 
quired a y ọpusistence, was infam- 
T lee I residuum. 
The author remarks, that the existence of 
chrome in this mineral seems to it 
with the asrolites ; but the origin of the com- 


cannected 
which would lead us to sup- 
pote et 56 wes of pelcunic ongin: 


Redness of the Soa.—The following ac- 
event of the sed colour of the sea on the 
ans of Africa, near the mouth of tbe river 
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plates were visible, 
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» is extracted fsom Professor Smith’ 
— 8 


blood. Some of us it to be o 
op the whales, which Gee Gane sl 
the coasts, in order to brin their 


young. It ís, however, a phenomenon 
which is generally known, has aften been 
described. d, and is owing to myriads of in- 


hight in thi ards water; when 
* not larger 
than the head of a pin. T were 
whole animal separated jnto a of 
sph particles.” 
Now Extracts r Jassmeyer, 
Professor of Chemistry in Vienne, has dis. 
covered the means of from coals 


about the place for a month afterwards. 
On the 18th of July, while riding in thet 
action Idi 
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ing them off for a short time; but suffi- 
cient fuel could not be supplied, and the 


insects rushed in 
tudes were destroyed by the birds, and 
more by branches of trees used by 
rmers for that purpose, as well as by 


surrounding the gardens, that the colour of 
the leaves could not be distinguished. They 
had no wings, and were about the size of 
small bees. They continued to creep along 
the , or hopped when their progress 
"Ne d 

July 27.— They were increasing in size, 
and had overspread that part die eunt, 
in every direction. From the want of rain, 
and the overwhelming inroad of these in- 
sects, the farmers were nearly ruined. No- 
thing nn their progress; they climbed 
up the highest trees, and scrambled over 
walls; and, notwithstanding the exertions 
of several le with brooms, the verandah 
and outer walls of the hospital were com- 
pletely covered with them. They no longer 
continued to move in one particular direc- 
tion, but paraded backwards and forwards, 
wherever they could find food. 

On the 28th of July the rains set m with 
considerable violence; the locusts took shel- 
ter on trees and bushes, devouring e 
leaf within their reach ; none seemed to suf- 
fer from the rain. 

On the 29th it did not rain, and the 
young swarm again were on the move, con- 
tinuing their depredations ; they were fast 
increasing in size, and equally lively as be- 
fore the rain. 3 —— 

It again rained on the » and again 
the locusts took shelter on the trees and 
fences; several large flights of locusts 
ee 
wings of the young: ones began to a > 
The head still retained the dark red colour, 
but the black lines on the body had become 
much fainter. Š 


, on the Sist, flights conti- 
to » driven by the wind to the 
south 3 of course very few alighted 


taining the remains of a colossal statue, re- 
cently discovered in the mountains in the 
vicinity of Shahpoor, in the modern pro- 
vince of Fars, the ancient Persia, was re- 
ceived from Lieut. R. Taylor, of the Bom- 
bey Vani ege and — by the 
secretary to the society. In 1816, 
Mr Williams and Capt. Maui. of hb 
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Majesty's ship Fsvourite, on visiting the 
site of. the ancimt city of Shahpoor, ac- 
companied by Meer Shumsoodeen, a pre- 
datory chieftain,—the cave, contai a 


colossal figure, was pointed out by 


cave is distant from Shahpoor three miles, 
ite side of the river. From the 
mountain, near the summit of 
which the excavation is made, no traces of 
fiat, chiefly from its perpendicular height. 
t, chiefly its i ight. 
When the travellers had nearly reached the 
top, they found themselves at the foot of an 
abrupt rampart, about thirty feet high, the 
depth of which, from its Upper See 
entrance of the cave, to w it forms a 
level landing, was sixty feet. Tbe en 
to the cavern is a plain roughly-hewn arch, 
thirty feet high, and thirty-five feet wide, 
beyond which the height increases 
feet, and the width to sixty and 
The figure, which is of stone, 
have stood originally on a 
middle of this excavation, 
vered bing on the » and the 
below knees, en off. The costume 
pears to be similar to the sculptures at 
Shahpoor, Nukshi-Roostum, and Persepo- 


small button at the neck, and falling loosely 
—— and in this differs 
"ig a iue i : 
length of the from the forehead to the 
chin is two feet three inches, and the length 
of the body four feet and a half. According 
to this measurement, the whole must 
have been about fourteen feet hi 
the statue to the most retired parts of the 
cavern, the excavation increases ii height 


Teservoir, seventeen feet long 

seven wide, and five feet deep. Farther 
e n ee ee 
low narrow passage in the rock, and 
reached another cavern, the roof of which 


Slag cogis tig ehapeless pil- 
di, ase o cect of de extesedinas? exter 
vation. 


Peeudo-Volcano in Staffordshire.—_—_Mr 
Finch, of Birmi , has published some 
facts relative to what he calls a peeudo- 
volcano, near the Bradley iron-works, in 
Staffordshire. ‘Phe tract of ground is situ- 
ated by the road-side from Birmingham to 
Wolverhampton, about half-way between 
Wednes and Bilston. It is mentioned 
by Plott, in his Natural Hi of Stafford- 
shire, as bei fire in 1686, when he 
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then occupied a space of eleven acres; but 
its ra have since extended about one 


mile & half in extreme length, and one 
mile in breadth. Whether the fire origin- 


of caltivation requires its labour ; 
in parts where the fire is still, by carefully 

ing the fissures, and preventing the 
air, different crops can be raised. 


andere feet in t. On the south 
—— beds of sand, which cover 


hyritic and 
Serection. The ci — — 
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lately discovered, by accident, in France, by 
M. Baget, called Metallic Watering ( Moiré 
M we). it depends upon the action of 
acids, either pure or mixed together, and in 
different degrees of dilution, on alloys of tin. 
The variety of designs resemble mother-of- 
peal, and reflect the light in the form of 
clouds. The is this :—first dissolve 
four ounces of muriate of soda in eight ounces 
of water, and add two ounces of nitric acid :— 
second mixture-——eight ounces of water, two 
ounces of nitric acid, and three ounces of 
muriatic acid :—third m ight ounces 
of water, two ounces of muriatic acid, and 
one ounce of sulphuric acid. One of these 


mixtures is to be poured warm a sheet 
of tinned iron, placed upon a vessel of stone- 
ware ; it is to be on in separate por- 


tions, until the sheet is completely watered ; 
it is then to be plunged into water, slightly 
acidulated, and washed. The ob. 
tained by the action of these different mix- 
tures upon tinned iron, imitates, very 
closely, mother-of-pearl and its reflections ; 
but the designs, although varied, are quite 
accidental. By heating the tinned iron to 
different of heat, stars, fern-leaves, 
and other , are produced ; and, 
pouring one of the above mixtures, : 
upon a of tinned iron, at a red heat, 
a beau appearance is obtained. 
Tien vilis wax will bear the blow 
of a mallet, but not of a hammer ; hence, 
the invention may be used for embossed 
pstterns, but not for those which are 
ed. Different colours and shades may 
given by varnishes, which, when 
polished, will set off the beauty of the wa- 
tering. When the tin is upon copper, the 
erystallization a in the form of radia- 
tions or stars. —Mir Shaw of London has, we 
understand, taken out a t for this 
curious invention ; and tin plates are e 
Fui a seien at the manufactory of Mr 
Brunell of Battersea. Very paltry imita- 
tions of this invention have been made in a 


piratical manner in London ; but the public 
will no doubt discourage these spurious 
imitations. 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 
Tye Bishop-of St Davids pleas axe 
the Grand Schism, or the Roman Catholics 
of Great Britain and Ireland shown to be 
Separatists from the Church of E 


Robert Huish, Esq. Author of a Treatise 
on Bees, has in the press, Venezzi, a Ro- 
mance of former days, in 4 vols. 


Common 
into the Greek, Latin, Spanish, 
French, and German languages ; to be com- 
ised in a 4to volume, uniform with his 
olyglott Bible. 
A. new edition of Seneca's Morals, in an 
* vol. with a portrait, will eppear cazly in 


uly. 

Edward Dodwell, Gag. is preparing for 
ication, a Classical and Topographical 

eur in Greece, during the years 1801, 
1805, and 1806. A long residence in Tur- 
key has enabled the Auther to examine, 
and the assistance of a firat-rate Artist, to 
— the Topography of, — of 
History. Greece, including Pelopon- 
— — Islands, were the par- 
ticular objects of his Tour; in the course of 
which, many Districts, unexplored by Mo- 
dern Trav » have been 7 and 
vamsaing, hithesto ur l viited, and 
most faithful Drawings made of their actual 
sete. Many of the Drawings being upon 
9 scale which, consistent with their extreme 
accuracy, will net allow of reduction to the 
size of a quarto volume, it is intended to 
lish a ate Werk, consisting of Sixty 
iews of most celebrated Seenes and 
Monuments of Greece ; in which fac-simi- 
les of the Drawings, taken and coloured up» 
on the spot, will be produced, of the size of 
Stuart's Athens,-—forming a complete series 

of all that now exists of Grecian Antiquity. 

Sir John Byerley, a gentleman admirably 
qualified by his various attainments, and by 
a critical knowledge of both languages, has 
undertaken a translation of Shakspeare into 
French. We hail the circumstance as aus- 
picious to the fame of our British Bard, 
whose works have, by former translators, 
been so grossly abused and perverted. 

Dr Bateman is preparing for the press, a 
Sketch of the Character of the Epidemic 
Fever prevailing in the Metropolis, with 
some Observations on the Method of Treat- 
ment, and on the Means of diminishing the 
Influence of Contagion. 

Jn the course of the season, ** Sketches 


Knowledge of the kely Scriptures ; by 
Horge, A. M., in tse 
volumes, Sve, illustrated with Maps, and 
Fae-sixniles of Biblical : This 
Work will consist e£ Three Parts :—Part f. 
wil pomprise a Contec View of the Get» 
fap o Palestine, and of the Political, 
eligious, Moral, and Civil Sete of the 
Jews; illustrating the principal Events ro- 
corded in the Bible. Part LI. will proses 
a copious Investigation of the Principles of 
Scnpture Interpretation, and their Applice- 
tien to the Historical, Prophetical, Typical, 
Doctrinal, amd Morel Paste of the Sacred 
Writings. Part HI. will be — 
to the sis of the Bible; including an 
Account of the Canea of Scripture ; tege» 
ther with Critical Prefhces and S ie 
esch book, x à - An 
containing om 


present State of Learning a 
mong the Hindus. 

We understand that a Pamphlet is about 
to be published, illustrative of the Cause and 
Treatment of the Cholera Morbus, which 
lately prevailed at Jessore, in which it is ar- 
gued, that to — New 

ice was ci owin e occurrence 
of the — The pina int has 
jrevailed with considerable violence at Ba- 
— where it appears that Sable Fish is 
not to be procured, and the New Rice had 
not come into use. These two articles of 
food have been severally charged with the 
production of the Epidemic in question, but 
apparently without sufficient consideration. 

Mr Brande, Chemical Professor at the 
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the Faete of the Science, 
in in which they are discussed and 
Hlustrated in his much-admired 


Lectures. 
Dr Bosteck is about to publish an Ac» 
eount of the History and Present State of 


M» Laing's Architectural Work of Pixns, 
ed by him ; indwding the details e New 
pac Home, Lendon, St Dunstan's im 


Subscribers in the course of the present 
Month. : 
— ee? 


carious Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte were 
printed in 1815. When, however, they 


bumn. An agent of Luden, it is premm- 
— —— — 


uM d and that it 
it, n 
to-be published. 
The third of the Me. 
tespoluran appear early in the ensuing 
Mr Samo will 
ia and America, & Novel Pian of 


lp very mach the attention of the 
heared in the Nerth. —— 
the University of BB- 
vesat montis at hn, for the purpose 


The eune Profeor is on 8 
Grammer of the ongue ; and 
ow a Teandation inte Swedish of his Gram- 
mar of the ledlandie Tongue: the former of 


eo 
many Popular Seoci Books, has in the 


A Mercator’s Atlas of Skeleton Maps, 
adapted to Modern Navigation and Mari- 
time Surveying, for the use of Naval Stu- 
dents, will be in the course of the 

Month, in royal 4v. 

M. d cre eee 

lication, a new edition of his Histoire 


culty of the I and Royal University 
of Faris, fe Sa ipit Becr i 
by Anderloni. Translated from the Italian ; 


publish 

by subscription, in imperial folio, a New 

of the Counties of Scotland, each 

County to compose a separate » or if of 

im ce, from extent or » two 
be allotted. 


bargh; i š nany Cases, 
rir a e Author's own 


amily. 

Speedily will be published, Fifteen Years 
le ndence, which passed between Wil- 
fem Drysdale Writer rm oni of 
Kirkaldy, and George Millar, Farmer in 
Bankhead, Fifeshire © wherein is discovered 
the whole Arcana of County Lawyers’ Inte. 
rior Practice, very necessary for Young 
Practitioners who would acquire a lasting 
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tation, and a competent share of the 

One Thing s d speedily will be pub- 
In the , an y vill be 

lished, vi. VIL Part II. of the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
The following are the Contents of Part II. 
of this Volume :—-Dr Brewster on the Ef- 
crane f D cy ue — 
Structure of Doubly ting anes 
Dr Murray's Experiments and Observations 
on Muriatic Acid Gas, &c.—Dr Ure on the 
Relation between Muriatic Acid and Chlo- 
rine.—Dr Brewster on the Distribution of 
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of the Environs of Nice.—Mr Leslie on Im- 
pressions of Cold sent from the Hi At- 
mosphere.——Major-General Bris on 
finding the Time accurately without equal 
Altitudes.—Dr Fleming on the Junction of 
the Fresh Water of the Rivers with the Salt 
Water of the Sea.—Mr Alison's Memoir of 
RU uc ad HE of the late Lord 


ouselee. 
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LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. 
THE Gardener’s Companion, or Horticul- 
tural Calendar, Edited from the Original 
Manuscripts of J. Abercrombie; by J. 
Mean, gardener to Sir Abr. Hume, Bart. 

2s. 


BIOGRAPHY. * 
Memoirs of her late Royal Highness 
Charlotte A , Princess of Wales, &c. 


and of her illustrious consort, Prince Co- 
bourg of Saxe-Cobourg, Soalfield ; by R. 
Huish, Esq. author of the Peruvians, &c. 
Svo. 19s. 

Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. F.R.S. 
eomprising his Diary and a Selection of his 
Familiar Letters, &c. &c. 2 vols 4to. 

BOTANY. 

Considerations r Cambridge, 
more particularly relating to its Botanical 
Professorship ; by Sir James Edward Smith, 
M. D. F. R.S. &c. president of the Linnean 
Society. 2s. 6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Horace, with English Notes to the Odes, 

critical and explanatory, 18mo. 5e. 6d. 
DIVINITY. 

Messrs Cadell and Davies have just pub- 
lished, dedicated, by special ission, to 
his Royal Highness the Prince t, the 
first part of a new and — ition of 
the Holy Scriptures, with numerous en- 
gravings ; and now including a Preface and 
Historical Accounts of the several Booka, 
written expressly for this edition, by the 
Rev. Edward Nares, D. D. Rector of Bid. 
denden, Kent, and Regius Professor of Mo- 
dern History in the University of Oxford. 
-— Whilst it is the pious and avowed object 
of the ancient and venerable Society for 
— ta 

riti oreign Bib » to disse- 
minate the Word of God, as extensively as 
possible, among the poorest and the most 
uninstructed of our fellow-creatures, by the 
distribution of Bibles printed in the cheap- 
est forms, it has also been thought im 
ant, in this opulent and highly civilized 


them the Bible in à more ornam 
graphical illustrations of the 


rovement of piety. With these 

e present edition has been under. 

taken, upon a scale of sufficient i 

to command the attention of the hi 

most enlightened persons, yet with every 
ble care to avoid unn 


Fuseli, Mr Smirke, Mr Stothard, &c. be- 
sides more than one hundred vignette head- 
pieces and tail-pieces, emblematical of the 
several books. The printing, again exe- 
cuted by Mr Bensley, is in the size called 
atlas quarto, and the work will be pub- 
lished in twelve parts, price two 
each. The first part was published on the 
Ist of June, and the remaining 
will follow regularly on the first 
oa ing mon —— 
ascertaining degree with 
which the work will bo honoured, and ef 
securing a delivery of the copi 


f 
! 
i 
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printed, and prefixed to the work. The 
work, when completed, will form three ele- 
gant volumes of convenient size; and the 
price of such com sets (if any) as may 
not be subscribed for on the publication of 
the sixth part, must be much advanced, on 
account of the limited number to which the 
lips be curi a ta m 

Reflecti : e Expediency 
a Council of the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome being holden, with a view 
to accommodate Relig: Vierges 
promote the Uni Religion in the Bon 
of Peace ; by Samuel Wix, A.M.F.R. and 
A.S. Vicar of St Bartholomew the Less, 
London, 8vo. 

Religio Christiani, & Churchman's An- 
swer to Religio Clerici. 2s. 

The Validity of the English Ordination 
established, in answer to the Rev. P. Gan- 

y; by the Rev. Thomas Erlington, 
D.D. provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
8vo, Te i 

Sermons, on the Nature, Offices, and 
Character, of Jesus Christ ; by the Rev. T. 
Bowdler, A.M. 14e. 

The Season and Time, or an Exposition 
of the Prophecies which relate to the two 
periods of Daniel, subsequent to the 1260 
years now recently expired ; by W. Ettrick, 
A. M. 8vo. 15s. 

Vol. III. of Sermons; by the Rev. J. 
Venn, rector of Clapham, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Facts authentic in Science and Religion ; 
designed to illustrate a new translation of 
the Bible; by the Rev. W. Cowherd, late 
minister of Christ-church, Salford. 10s. 

Indian Church History, or an Account 
of the first Planting of the Gospel in Syria, 
M ia, and India; with an accurate 
relation of the first Christian Missions in 
China; by Thomas Yeates, 8vo. 6s. 

Observations on the Bible Society ; shew- 
ing that the present method of distributi 
Bibles among the lower orders of people 
tends rather to check than encourage the 
doctrine of Christ. 1s. 6d. 

A Dissertation on the Prophecies that 
have been fulfilled, and are now fulfilling, 
or will hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the 
grent Period of 1260 years; the Papal and 
Mahommedan Apostacies, the nical 
Reign of Antichrist, or the Infidel Power ; 
and the Hestoration of the Jews; by the 
Rev. G. S. Faber, B. D. Rector of Long 
Newton, Durham. Vol. 3d, 8vo. 12s. 

9," The fifth edition of the two former 
volumes of this Work, £1, 4e. 

the English Stage tain 

A View of $ contain- 
ing a series of dramatic criticisms; by W. 
Hazlitt, Svo. 


and Doctor Faustus, by 
each: forming Numbers II. and III. of 
Broughton’s edition of the Ancient British 


The Black Revenge, or Innocence Re- 
warded; a tragedy; by Lieut. J. Bram- 
well, R.N. 3s a 

Vor. III. 
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EDUCATION. 

A Grammar of the Elements of Astrone- 
my, by means of which that sublime Science ` 
may be taught in public schools as part of 
a course of liberal education; by Thomas 
Squire, royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Š A new edition of z Lenon’s English 
pelling, enlarged and much improved, 
8vo. 5s. 6d. Em 
GEOGRAPHY. 

A brief Description of Nova Scotia, in- 
cluding a parti Account of the Island 
of Grand Monan : by Anthony Lockwood, 
assistant surveyor general of Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton, 4to. 

GEOLOGY. 

A Selection of Facts from the best Au- 
thorities, 80 as to form an outline 
of the Geology of England and Wales; by 
Wm Phillips. 8s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of England, from its earliest 
records to the death of Elizabeth, in a series 
of Essays, accompanied with Reflections, 
References to original Authorities, and His- 
torical Questions ; by Thomas Morell, in 
ger be published, which will complete 

e series, 

New editions of the Histories of Rome 
and Greece are just published. 

A Universa] History, in twenty-four 
Books ; translated from the German of John 
Von Muller, 3 vols 8vo. £1, 166. 

A General] History of Malvern ; intended 
to comprise all the advantages of a Guide, 
with the more im t details of Chemi- 
cal, Mineralogical, and Statistical Informa- 
tion; by John Chambers, Esq. crown 8vo, 
9s.—demy 8vo, with plates, 1ó& 

LAW. 

Considerations on the Origin, 
and present State of the i 
Laws, with references to their existing De- 
fects. 10s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

An Introductory Lecture, as delivered at 
the Royal Dispensary for the Diseases of 
the Ear, to a Course on the Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Diseases of that Organ ; 
by J. H. Curtis, Esq. 8vo. 

Surgical Observations; being a Quarterly 


f i ; 
— in, Burga by, Charis 


Vol. II. Part I. 8vo. ° 6s. 

An Essay on the dg rune Causes, and 
Treatment of Inversio Uteri ; with a his- 
tory of the successful extirpation of that or- 
gan during tbe chronic stage of the disease ; 
by W. Newnham, surgeon, Farnham, 8va. 


Practical Observations on the Treatment 
of the Diseases of the Prostrate Gland; il- 
lustrated with plates; by Sir E. Home. 
Vol. II. 8vo. 14a. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Short Account of the Pindarees ; pre- 
ceded by Historical Notices of the different 
Mahratta States; by an Officer in the ser- 
vice of the East India — Sve. 7s. 6d. 
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The Quarterly Review; No XXXVI. 
8vo. 6s. 

The Hundred Wonders of the World, 
including Wonders of Nature, and Won- 
ders of Art ; compiled from the transactions 
and records of learned societies, and from 
the works of the — — natural. 
ists, and phers ; in ev 
part to gratify the curiosity of all deci: 
tions of readers, old and young, learned and 
unlearned ; by the Rev. C. C. Clarke; il- 
lustrated with nearly 100 engravings. 9s. 

Petition et Memoire addressées à la 
Chambre des Paris de France ; par Charles 
Lord Kinnaird. 2s. 

A Letter to the Hon. Kinnaird 
on Mr Cooke's Papers respecting Mr Sher- 
son's Case and Trial at Madras; by W. H. 
Inglis. 1s. 6d. 

Stereoplia, or the Practical Defence of 
the Horse's Foot considered ; by Bracy 

A System of Book-keeping, sole- 
ly for the use of Savi Ph id wih tables ; 
to which is now added a Supplement; by 
G. Booth. 56. 

A Bi hical Narrative and Satirical 
Work, Prodigious, or Childe Paddie 
in London, S vols. £1, 4e. 

Gravity and Levity, in Prose and Verse. 
Te. 


Practieal Chess Exercises ; intended as a 
sequel to the Practical Chess — 
containing various openings, es, si- 
tuations ; by W. 8. Kenny, 12mo. 7s. 

Various new Systems and Documents, 
for the better duration and evident Preser- 
vation of all Ships, their crews and i 
&c. &e. in the most awful moments of im- 
pending danger, unattended with expense 
to the nation or the individual: by which 
thousands of ships, and millions of lives, 
will eventually be preserved, the means be- 
ing always at hand, and in their own sp : 
by Abraham uett, royal 8vo. 10s. 6 

^ Fanaa Life with Variations, or the 
Chapter of Accidents; by Caroline Her- 
bert, 12mo. 4e. 6d. 

Double Entry by Single, a New Method 
of Book-keeping ; applicable to all kinds of 
Business, and exemplified in five Sets of 
Books; by F. W. Cronhelm, 4to. £1, 116. 6d. 

A Treatise on Rivers and Torrents; with 
the Method of regulating their Course and 
Channels ; dedicated, by permission, to the 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings; by Paul 
Frisi, a Barnabite, Professor Royal of Ma- 
thematics at Milan, Fellow of the 
Society of London, Member of the Insti- 
tute of Bolegna, of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences at Petersburg, of the Ro 
Academies of Berlin and of Stockholm, 
and t of the Royal Academ 
of Sciences at Paris. To which is added, 
an Essay on aed ae Canals; by the 
same. Translated by Major-General John 
Garstin, acting Chief Engineer on the Ben- 
gal Establishment. 4to. £1, 11s. 6d. 

Dr Rees’ Cyclopedia ; Part LX XV. 
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The Principles of P ion and Pro- 
duction investigated ; and the Questions — 
Does Population re Subsistence, or 
Subsistence Population ?—-Has the latter, 
in its increase, a Tendency to augment or 
diminish the average Quantum of Employ- 
ment and Wealth ? — Govern- 
ment encourage or check early Marriage ? 
discussed ; by George Purves, LL. D. Svo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Catalogue of Books and Tracts printed 
at the private Press of George Allan, Esq. 
F.S. A. Only seventy-six copies prin 
royal 8vo. 5e. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil. 
dren ; by Mrs Taylor of Ongar. Foolscap 
8vo. ôs. " 

Adversaria ; or, Selections and Reflections 
on Civil, Political, Moral, and Religious 
Subjects ; intended to instil into the Minds 
of Youth, who have had a liberal educa- 
tion, a correct Knowledge of Men and 
Things ; By cone Harrison. 8vo. 8e. 

Twelve Hundred Questions on Adams's 
ONT of Great Britain ; by A. Jamieson. 

s. 

Twelve Hundred Questions on Adams’s 
Roman History; by A. Jamieson. Is. 

Twelve Hundred Questions on Adams's 
Elements of Useful Knowledge; by A. 
Jamieson. Is. 

A Key to the above Questions will short- 
ly be ished. 

More Thoughts Still on the State of the 
West India Colonies and the i 
of mu [urge paie with Observations 
on the Speech of James Stephen, Esq. at the 
Annual Meeting of that Society, held on 
the 26th of March 1817; by Joseph Mar- 
ryat, Esq. M.P. 8vo. 

MUSIC. 

No I. of the Seraph : a collection of Sa- 
cred Music, suitable to public or private de- 
votion; by John Whi . õe 

NOVELS. 

C and Leopold; by Madame 
Yosay, authoress of Switzerland, 4 vols 
12mo. £1, 4e. 1 

Genevieve, or the Orphan's Visit; b 
Mrs Strutt, 3 vols 12mo. 166. 6d. d 

Lionel; or, the Last of the Pevenseys: 
a Novel S3volsl2mo. £l, Is. 

Sophia ; or, the Dangerous Indiscretion : 
ao Facts. 3 vols 12mo. 
16s. 


pev 

The Hours, in four Idyis; by H 

Hudson, Esq. Te. din — 
The R Minstrel ; or the Witcheries 


of Endor, an Epic Poem, in eleven Books ; 
by J. F. Pennie. 7s. 

A Few Leaves from my Field Book ; 
containing some pictures in miniature; by 
Wm Woolcot, late royal military surveyor, 
&c. 8vo. õe. 

Lines on the Death of her Royal High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte; by the Rey. 
George Croly, A.M. Author of ** Paris in 
1815," a Poem. Svo. Ses. 6d. 
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Antonia, a poem ; with Notes descriptive 
of the plague in Malta ; by Murdo Young. 
7s. 

The Friends; a Poem, in four books ; 

the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A.M. Vicar 

Bakewell, Derbyshire ; Translator of Ju- 
venal, and of Twelve Books of Charle- 

e; and Author of Lady Jane Grey. 
foolscap 8vo. 7s. 

Translations from Camoens, and other 
Poets; with Original Poetry; by the Au- 
thor of ** Modern Greece," and the ** Hes- 
toration of the Works of Art to Italy." 8vo. 
4e. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Examination of the Intemal State of 
Spain; with a brief Sketch of her History 
to the late Invasion by the French; by 
Christopher Clarke, captain, royal artillery. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A New History and Description of York ; 
by Wm Hargrove, 3 vols roy. 8vo. £1, 16s. 

Historical and T phical Account of 
Derbyshire; by the Rev. Daniel Lysons 
and Samuel Lysons, Esq. 4to. £3, 10s.— 
royal paper, £6, 6s. 

Topographical and Panoramic Survey of 
the Campagna di Roma, with references to 
Geology, History, and Antiquities; by Dr 
F. C. L. Sickler, 8vo. £1, 1s. 

The S r's Guide to the City of New 
York; by E. M. Blunt. 4e. 

A New Picture of Rome, or an Interest- 
ing Itinerary; by Marien Vasi. 12s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Pi ue Tour of Italy, in Ilustra- 
tion of, and with References to, the Text of 
Addison, Eustace, and Forsyth; From 
Drawings taken on the Spot, during the 
years 1816 and 1817 ; by James Hakewill, 
architect. Engraved by G. Cooke, J. Pye, 
Landseer, Middiman, Fittler, Scott, Milton, 
&c. To be com in Twelve Parts, 
each containing highly-finished en- 

vings of Views, ‘and two in outline (by 
Moses) of the Interior of the Museums of 
the Vatican and Capitol of Rome, and Mu- 
seum of Florence, and the Studii of Naples ; 
4to. pero ex 12s. 6d. large paper 18s. 
proofs on India paper 30s. ; 

Obeervations on Greenland, the adjacent 
Seas, and the North-west Passage to the 
Pacific Ocean, made in a Voyage to Davis's 
Straits during the summer of 1817; by 
Bernard O'Reilly Esq. with chart and 
plates, 4to. £2, 10s. 

Greenland : being Extracts from a Jour- 
nal kept in that Country in the years 1770 
to 1773; by Hans Egede Saabye: with an 
Introduction, containing an Account of the 
manners of the Greenlanders, &c. &c. tran- 
slated from the German, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Journey through Asia Minor, Arme- 
nia, and Koordistan, in the years 1813 and 
1814; with Remarks on the Marches of 
Alexander, and the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand; by John Macdonald Kenneir, 
Esq. With an original Map, illustrative of 
the Marches of Alexander, Xenophon, Ju- 
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lian, and Heraclius, engraved by Arrow- 
smith. 8vo. 18s. 

Letters of a Prussian Traveller (inter- 
spersed with numerous personal Anecdotes), 
descriptive ofa Tour through Sweden, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Hungary, Istria, the Ionian 
Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the 
Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italy, l, the 
banks of the Rhine, Hanover, Holstein, 
Denmark, Westphalia, and Holland; by 
John Bramsen, Esq. 

Voyage of the national ship Rosamond 
to Newfoundland, and the Southern Coast 
of Labrador; by Lieut. Edward Chapell, 
R.N. 8vo. 12s. 

Narrative of a Residence in Algiers; 
Account of the , biographical 
Sketches of the Dey his Ministers, &c.; 
by Signor Pananti: with Notes and Illus- 
trations, by E. Blaquiere, Esq. R.N. £2, 2s. 

Journal of a Visit to South Africa in 
1815 and 1816, with some Account of the 
Missio Establishments of the United 
Brethren near the Cape of Good Hope; by 
the Rev. C. I. Latrobe, 4to. 


— o d 


EDINBURGH. 


burn, — 
Bi hical Notices. 
11 inches by 9. Price of each Number 
£l, lls. 6d. for proofs on India paper; 
and £1, ls. for impressions. 

A Summary View of the Statistics and 
Existing Commerce of the principal Shores 
of the Pacific Ocean; with a Sketch of the 
advantages, political and commercial, which 
would result from the establishment of a 
central free port within its limits; and also 
of one in the Southern Atlantic, viz. within 
the territory of the Cape of Good Hope, 
conferring on this lutter, in particular, the 
same privilege of direct trade with India 
and the Northern Atlantic, bestowed lately 
on Malta and Gibraltar; by Capt M‘ Kon- 
ochie, royal navy, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Principles of Christian Evidence il- 
lustrated by an examination of arguments 
subversive of Natural Theology and the 
internal evidence of Christianity, advanced 
by Dr T. Chalmers in his ** Evidence and 
Authority of the Christian Revelation ;" by 
Duncan Mearns, D. D. Professor of Theo- 
logy in King's College and University, A- 
berdeen, 12mo. 5s. 

An Account of the Life, Writings, and 
Character of the late Dr Alexander Monro, 
Secundus, delivered at the Harveian Ora- 
tion, at Edinburgh, for the year 1818, ei 
Andrew Duncan, sen. M.D. Price 2s. 

Outlines of ipei sige Education ; il- 
lustrated iby the m of Teaching the 


short 
Size of tbe plates 


848 

Logic, or First Class of Philosophy, in the 
University of Edinburgh ; George Jar- 
dine, A. M. F. R.S. E. essor of Logic 


and Rhetoric in that University, 8vo. 12s. 

Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from the 
year 1788 to the year 1816 inclusive, being 
the period during which the late Right Re- 
verend John Skinner of Aberdeen held the 
Office of Senior Bishop and Primus; of 
whom a Bi hical Memoir is prefixed ; 
by the Reverend John Skinner, A.M. For- 
far, 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects; by the 
Rev. James Stark, Loanhead, Denny. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

The Diffusion of Christianity dependent 
on the Exertions of Christians, a Sermon, 

rcached in Lady Glenorchy's Chapel, be- 
ore the Edinburgh Missionary Society, on 
April 2, 1818; by Henry Grey, A.M. 
minister of the Chapel of Ease, St Cuth- 
bert’s. To which is added the Report of 
the Directors, 8vo. 1s. 6d. l 

Decisions of the First and Second Divi- 
sions of the Court of Session, from Novem- 
ber 1816 to November 1817 ; collected by 
J. Wilson, G. Tait, R. Rollo, and M. A. 
Fletcher, Esqrs. advocates, by appointment 
of the Faculty of Advocates. 18s. 

Practical Observations on the Action of 
Morbid Sympathies, as included in the Pa- 
thology of certain Diseases; in a Series of 
Letters to his Son, on his leaving the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, in the year 1809 ; 
by Andrew Wilson, M.D. Kelso, 8vo. 9s. 

The Angler’s Vade-Mecum ; containing 
a Descriptive Account of the Water Flies, 
their seasons, and the kind of weather that 
impels them on the water. The whole re- 
presented in 12 coloured plates. To which 
is added, a Description of the different Baits 
used in Angling, and where found; by W. 
Carrol, post &vo. 9s. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scot- 
tish Language; in which the Words are 
deduced from their Originals, explained in 
their different Senses. and authorised by 
the Names of the Writers in whose Works 
they occur ; abridged from the 4to. edition, 
by the Author, John Jamieson, D.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, of 
the Society of the Antiquaries of Scotland, 
and of the American Antiquarian Society, 
8vo. 14e. 

The Problem Solved; in the Explication 
of a Plan for a safe, steady, and secure 
Government Paper Currency and Legal 
Tender ; by Samuel Read, 8vo. Is. 

Constitution of the Royal Burghs of Scot- 
land, from their Charters, as exhibited in 
the Report of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, in 1793; to which is added, 
a Translation of the Flection Clauses, &c. 5s. 

History of the Feuds and Conflicts of the 
Clans, and a Narrative of the Massacre of 
Glencoe. 2s. 

Companion to the Glasgow Botanic Gar- 
den, or Popular Notices of some of the 
more le Plants contained in it ; 
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illustrated by an engraved plan, with refer- 
ences to the ent of the garden.— 
This work is published under the authority 
of the directors. It notices a few of the 
plants already obtained, generally such as 
are remarkable either for variety, beauty, 
— of structure, or usefulness in 
medicine, the arts, or in commerce. To 
make it as comprehensive as possible, the 
general regulations of the garden, an ab- 
stract of the agreement between the propri 

tors and the Faculty of the Co of Glas- 

w, with a list of the present office-bearers, 
is subjoined. Such a publication, it is pre- 
sumed, will not be unacceptable to the ge- 
nerality of the proprietors and their fami- 
lies, and it is h that they will endeav- 
our to promote its sale. It is proposed to 
devote whatever profits may accruc from its 
sale towards the establishment of a library, 
to be kept in the lecture-room for the use 
of the proprietors. 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Law of Scotland, re- 
lative to the erection, union, and disjunction 
of parishes; the patronages of ecclesiastical 
benefices ; and he manses and glebes of 
the parochial clergy : by John Connell, Esq. 
advocate, procurator for the Church of Scot- 
land, and author of ** A Treatise on the 
Law of Scotland respecting Tythes," 8vo. 
16s. 

The Picture of Glasgow, from the earliest 
period to the present time ; to which is add- 
ed, a Sketch of a Tour to Loch Lomond, 
the Trosachs, Perth, Inverary, the Falls of 
Clyde, &c. &c. third edition, considerably 
enlarged; embellisiied with the followi 
engravings—the Cathoiü: Chapel, Carlton 
Place, the Lunatic Asylum, a map of the 
city, and a chart of the river Clyde from 
Glasgow to Ayr; dedicated to James Ewing, 
Esq. Chairman of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures of this city, 8vo. 
Ts. 

A Guide to Botany, or a familiar illus- 
tration of the Linnean Classification of 
Plants, with coloured engravings; by Jas. 
Millar, M. D. 12mo. 7s. 

Public Records of Scotland. — The Right 
Honourable his Majesty's Commissioners 
on the Public Records of the kingdom, 
have been pleased to authorise the sale of 
the following works, prepared and published 
under their direction : 

I. The Acts of the Parliaments of Scot- 
land. 

VoL II.—4. D. 1424—a. D. 1567. 
Vol. III.—4. D. 1567—a. p. 1502. 
Vol. IV.—4. D. 1592—a. p. 1625. 
Vol V.—a. D. 1625—a. D. 1641. 
Price of the four vols (half-bd), £9: 19:6. 

II. Registrum Magni Sigilli Regum Sco- 
torum in publicis Archivis asservatum :— 
A. D. 1306—A. D. 1494.— Price (half-bd) 
£2, 2s. 

III. Inquisitionum ad Capellam Domini 
Regis Retornatarum quz in Archivis Pub- 
licis Scotis. adhuc servantur Abbreviatio, 
3 vols, price (half-bound) £6, 6s. 
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MAY. 
THE building of two new rooms for the 
Lords Ordinary in the Court of Session has 
commenced, to the south of the outer-house. 

A set of elegant plans, for improving the 
Cathedral Church of St Giles, in this city, 
were laid lately before the Magistrates and 
Council, drawn by Mr Arch. Elliot, archi- 
tect. One plan is to have only two churches, 
viz. the present High Church, and a similar 
ene to the west of it, where the present New 
North Church stands, taking away that 
church, the Tolbooth Church, and part of 
the Old Church ; by another, to have three 
churches —the High Church, theO]d Church, 
and a new erection in place of the New 
North and Tolbooth Churches, with accom- 
modation for the General Assembly, Pres- 
bytery, &c. The designs are much admir- 
a and, when carried into execution, will 
be highly ornamental to the city. 

The Incorporation of Mary’s Chapel, the 
Royal College and Incorporation of Sur- 
geons, and the Hammermen, of Kdinburgh, 
—and the Guildry Incorporation of Dun- 
dee,—have determined to oppose the bill 
now pending in Parliament, relative to the 
revenues and expenditure of the royal 
b 


e Earl of Hopetoun has subscribed fifty 
guiness to the Astronomical Institution. 

Curious Attachment.—There is at Bar- 
clay's Hotel, Adams’ Square, in this city, 
a hen which * bus B i irm 
time, but being ived of her little family 
by the severity of “the weather, she has at- 
tached herself to a small pig that has been 
taken from his natural protector, and she 
clucks round him, and shelters him under 
her wings, with paternal solicitude and ten- 
derness. The little pig, grateful for this 

iar favour conferred upon him, is e- 
qually attached to his adopted parent. 

The essi — a el of 
Supply of the county of Perth, have 
ion 4 a prit of his Graos the Dube a 
Atholl in the new county-hall, as a testi- 
mony of respect and esteem for his chatac- 
ter, apd for the eminent services he has ren- 
dered to the county — and are to re- 

est his Grace to sit for that purpose. 
On Saturday, between ree and four 
o’clock, the foundation stone of the new 
Observatory, for the Astronomical Institu- 
tion on the Calton Hall, was laid with the 
usual ceremonies. A list of the directors, 
contributors, or members of the society, en- 
graved on a plate of platina, also the gold, 


silver, and coins ef the kingdom, 
were — ithin the stone. Theta 
Provost and Magistrates, and a number of 
the Members of the Institution, were pre- 
sent. The site of the new erection is on the 
east of the old observatory ; it will be a neat 
and elegant building. 

7.—Banff-—yY esterday, a head-court of 
this town had been called by the Magis- 
trates, for the special uon of submitting 
to the consideration of the inhabitants, cer- 
tain plans for the improvement and en- 
largement of the harbour, which had been 
prepared by Mr Telford, under the direc- 
tion of the Parliamentary Commissioners 
for — — Pape — were una- 
nimously approved of, and the Magistrates 
were authored by the Court to contract 
with the Parliamentary Commissioners for 
the execution of the work, and to borrow, 
upon the credit of the community, the sum 
necessary to enable them to fulfil their en- 
gagement. 

10.—A new sort of potato, called the bread 
fruit potato, from its uncommon productive- 
ness, is getting rapidly into estimation. Mr 
Inman of Spaxton, near Bridgewater, par 
ed last year, in the common way, in a heavy 
soil, without manure, or any extra atten- 
tion, two potatoes of that variety, weighing 
four ounces; the produce was 264 ounces, 
being an incresse per acre (allowing six 
sacks to be the proper quantity to seed an 
acre) of 396 Heligoland beans may 
be cultivated with the bread fruit potato 
with success, by dropping about half a 
bushel per acre in the channels with the po- 
tatoes when planted, as they grow and ripen 
at the same time, without deteriorating the 
crop of potatoes. 

New Plough.—A farmer at Ringway, 
in Lancashire, has completed a running 
plough, on which are a pair of rollers. At 
one operation it ploughs two furrows, laying 
one to the right and the other to the left, 
and rolls two half-butts, leaving the surface 
smooth even for the e. 

12.— On Friday night, in the House of 
Commons, the Scots Burgh Regulation 
Bill, with due regard to the universal voice 
against it, was ordered to be read a second 
time that day six months. 

I3.—On Wednesday the following dis- 
tressing accident happened at Coats, near 
Airdrie :—A number of men, employed in 
taking down the gable of an old house, sta- 
tioned James Leggat to give the alarm ; 
which he did, but not coming away timc- 
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ously himself, he was buried among the 
ruins and killed. The rest got out unhurt. 
The deceased was a young man lately mar- 
ried. 

Guildry of Edinburgh.—At an adjourn- 
ed eee held in Freemasons’ Hall on 
Tuesday last, the minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved of. The 
eode of bye-laws was again taken into con- 
sideration, — adi i — it 
‘was agreed, that, with the exception ose 
relating to fines, they should be adopted, 
and be in force till next quarterly meeti 
fn August. The clerk then uced an 
read a summons of declarator against the 
Magistrates and Town Council, which was 
approved of, and ordered to be executed. 

A bill has at length been introduced, and 
is now in p for abolishing the sine- 
cure office of Lord Justice-General of the 
Court of Justiciary in Scotland, at present 
held by the Duke of Montrose, who, how- 
ever, will continue to receive the salary, 
which is £2000 a-year, during his life. 

Aberdeen.—We understand that a very 
extensive contract with — = the 
supply of ite to the public works at 
Sheerness, has been taken by some gentle- 
men in this place. The quay àn ing 
is about 700,000 cubic feet, which will give 
work to quarriers, labourers, &c. as well as 
afford employment to shipping for some 
time to come. 

Pis Lords of inei th have extend- 
e privi of the bondi stem ge- 
Scale ee of Dundee. — 

The body of one of the unfortunate suf- 
ferers by the shipwreck of the Forth Packet 
of Aberdeen, was found on the beach at 
Montrose last Monday, and decently inter- 
red. From the remains of his dress, it was 
ascertained that he had been in the service 


of the artillery. Various fragments of hu- 


man bodies, and some articles of dress, &c. 


have been picked up since the melancholy | 


accident, which leaves little doubt that most 
of the bodies were buried in the Annet, 
under the deck and some tons of stones. 
We think it very likely that the present 
easterly storm, which has raised a tremen- 
dous surf, will shift the sand bank, and dis- 
cover more bodies. Montrose Paper. 

13—Court of Sesston.—This day the 
Court of Session met for the despatch of 
—— the summer session. The d 
of the were present except L 
Succoth. di j 

The second division of the Court took in- 
to consideration a petition for the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh, re- 
claiming against a former interlocutor sus- 
taining the title of Deacon Laurie and cer- 
tain other persons, a ge of the last 
election of Magistrates for this city, which 
was ordered to be answered. A petition for 
Deacon Laurie, reclaiming against an in- 
terlocutor of the Court, finding him liable 
in £160 of expenses to the Magistrates of 
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Edinburgh, the City Clerks, and the K 
er of the City Rec was refused : har 
Lordships adhering to their former inter- 


tor. 

18.— ir.—On Tuesday, the 5th instant, 
while the servant girl at New Dailly Mill 
was in the act of removing a quantity of 
dus fon the lowa foor Of the null a 
heavy bag full of wheat fell from the u 
floor upon her, broke the bone of one of 
thighs, dislocated the bone of the other, and 
bruised her otherways so dreadfully, that 
her life is in imminent danger. There are 
many circumstances attending this misfor- 
tune, tending to create a suspicion that the 
falling of the wheat on the woman was not 
accidental. 

19.—On Saturday se’ennight, at ten 
o’clock, a Committee of the Privy Council 
assembled at the Cockpit, Whitehall, to 
take into consideration the petition to the 
King in Council of the late Magistrates of 
Aberdeen, praying for the restoration of 
their ancient elective franchise ; and also of 
the petition of the Burgesses of Guild, and 
& very numerous and respectable body of 
the inhabitants, praying for & new Set (con- 
stitution) of the burgh, for regulating the 
future elections of their Magistrates and 
Town Council. The members of the Com. 
mittee who attended were more than usual- 
ly numerous ; they consisted of the follow- 
ing persons :— The Earl of Harrowby (Pre. 
ident), the Lord Chancellor, the l of 
Tài urn Lord Melville, Sir W. Grant, 
Sir W. Scott, the Vice Chancellor, the Soli- 
citor General, Mr Sepe Dulin and the 
Lord Advocate of d. Council hav- 
ing been ordered to attend on both petitions, 
Mr Warren and Mr Serjeant Copley were 
heard on behalf of the Magistrates, and Sir 
Samuel Romilly — Mr — for the 
Burgesses. In the course of his speech Sir 
Samuel Romilly said, that perhaps he could 
not express himself more strongly in support 
of the petition of the Burgesses, and of the 
necessity of a radical change in the consti- 
tution of the burgh, than b ing the 
declaration or manifesto which the i 
trates themselves, previous to their retire- 
ment from office in September last, had, 
after muture deliberation, printed and pub- 
lished in that paper ; these very gentlemen, 
who now — as petitioners for the res- 
toration of the former mode of election, stat- 
ed, as their decided opinion, ** that the pre- 
sent mode of election of the 'Town Council, 
and — of the town's affairs, are 
radically defective and improvident, tending 


to give to any individual or an exces- 
sive and unnatural » and to 
foster and en 8 of conceal- 


ment ; that some change ought to be effect- 
ed in the manner of electing the Council, 
and an effectual control given to the citizens 
over the expenditure of the public funds ; 
and that to the absence of such checks in 
the constitution of the burgh, they ascribe 
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the heavy calamity which has befallen it." 
Mr Warren being heard in reply, the Court 
was cleared, but the result of their Lord- 
ships’ deliberation on the petitions will not 
be declared a it has — — 
to his R ighness the Prince Regent. 
The ‘ton wilt be important, as it will no 
doubt form a precedent im the future deter- 
mination of all petitions to his Majesty in 
Council respecting the elections of the Ma- 
gistrates of the Royal Burghs of Scotland. 
20.— Air.—On Monday se’ennight, about 
two o'clock in the morning, the farm-house 
of Teabarn, in the — of Fenwick, 
sessed by John Lindsay, was discov to 
be on fire. Scarcely had the family time to 
escape, when the whole steading was in a 
general conflagration. The whole furni- 
ture was destroyed, and the cattle, consist- 
ing of fifteen cows, sorne horses, calves, &c. 
were burnt to death. A precognition was 
taken on Tuesday by the Justices of that 
district, in consequence of a strong suspicion 
that the fire did not arize from accident. 
—— on Monday morning, an 
Irishman of the hame of Bernard Loverty 
alias M‘Quid, of the county of Donegall, 
stole from the house of a coùntryman of his 
own, in the parish of Campsie, a silver 
watch, and various articles of wearing ap- 
parel, to the value of about £20. He was 
apprehended in Glasgow on Tuesday, and 
carried to the police-office. The watch was 
pen his possession, and a shirt which he 
on was taken off him, being one of 
those he bad stolen. On Thursday he pre 
information, that if an officer would go 
along with him, about three miles out of 
town, he would shew him where the re- 
mainder of the — — were ; he, ac- 
companied by a police o » went accord- 
ingly, and — as far as Cadder, and 
went into a house ied by a numerous 


Irish family. He not been long there 
when he found means to run off. e po- 
lice officer immediately pursued him ; and, 


on the fellow's seeing that the officer was 
nearing him, he threw off his shoes, and 
ran into the river Kelvin; he swam a con- 
siderable way with his face downwards, 
then he threw himself on his back and rest- 
ed himself; some time after he sunk, but 
soon came up; he again sunk, and rose no 
more. The officer went to the house 
from which he had run, and told the land- 
lady what had ha ed, on which she ex- 
claimed, ** Oh, the d— 1 help him, he had 
nothing ado to go into the water." 


pited prisoners in the telbeoth of this ci, 
: isoners in the to is ci 
on condition of ion; the ii 
Patrick Main for life, and George Aitchi- 
son for fourteen years. 

A melancholy accident ap gra at the 
Sonth Queensferry, on the 4th inst. by the 
oversetting of a small bost in the harbour, 
whereby David Miller, private of the 42d 
regunent, wae unfortunetely drowned. 
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There were other two lads in the 
boat, who by swimming ; but Mil- 
ler, unable to keep hi unti] assistance 


was procured, sunk, and remained under 
water fully a quarter of an hour before he 
was dragged up, and notwithstanding every 


thing was done that could be devised by the 
medical people of the to restore ani- 
it could be produ- 


mation, no symptoms 
ced. Miller was an uncommon stout good- 

looking man, aged 25, and was of the gren- 

adier — He has left a disconsolate 

young widow, far advanced in pregnancy, to 

deplore his loss. 

On the morning of Saturday, 2d inst. the 
workmen in one of the coal pits belonging 
to Mr Houston of Johnston, at Quarleton, 
had unfortunately taken out the coal too 
near an old pit filled with water, when the 
water broke in and inundated the work, by 
which seven men, it was feared, had lost 
their lives. Though a powerful steam en- 
gine was instantly set to work, and conti- 
nued to do so night and day, it was observ- 
ed by the following Monday, that such was 
the vast accumulation of water, that httle 

xp been made, and Angi was 5 

speedil getting at the men w 

might be above the level of the water by 
this means ; it was therefore resolved to drive 
a mine from the pit to the place where it 
was probable the men might be. Accord- 
ingly, on Tuesday morning, the 5th inst. 
the mine was — and com on the 
morning of the 12th inst.; this mine was a- 
bout four feet by three, and only two persong 
could work at atime. From the plans kept 
of the workings of this coal-wosk, it was 
known for some days, that by Monday or 
Tuesday the mine would be driven through, 
and the public anxiety was excited in no 
common to learn the result. The 
opening of the mine into the work was con- 
sidered to be attended with danger from the 
foul air, and it was that Robert 
Hodgert, and his brother William, should 
encounter this danger. When they broke 
their fights, and the feelings nf the" partic 

eir lights, an ings o i 
may be more easily conceived than describ- 
ed, when the words, ‘* Is that you, uncle ?” 
saluted the ears of Robert H These 
Hodgen, wo, dog with he eter June 
H who, with hi 
had heard the sound of the mining for, as 
they conjecture, two days, and were wait- 
ing for deliverance from one of the most 
awful possible situations. They immediate- 
ly entered the mine, and got out, and for- 
tunate it was that —— able to do so, 
for their father ahd uncle declared, that such 
was the effect of the bad air on them, that 
they would not have entered to render them 
assistance. Their only sustenance for ten 
days and ten nights, in total darkness, 
amidst bad air, was the impure water of the 
pit and three pieces of oat cake, which, by 

ing the work, they found in the . 
Sockets of ae left by some of the. 
2 
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work, they i 
place from which the sound proceeded, in 
Order that the miners might know they were 
alive, but the miners did not hear them. To 
enter the mine is "wien riis , owi 


y threw stones at the 


it; consequently the fate of the remaining 
e men is certain. 


of the water, the two Hodgerts were got 
* above-mentioned five — 
the ſour horses remain in the work. 
Aberdeen.—The interlocutor pronounced 
Second Division of the Court of 
on the 11th March last, upon the 
— of George Still, &c. praying for 
e appointment of an interim magistracy 
for this city, was brought under the review 
of the Court lately, upon a reclaiming pe- 
tition by Bailie Garden and others; when 
"en Lordships were pleased to decern as 
ws: 


minute for George Still 


nate and appoint Robert Garden, David 
Chalmers, James Milne, Esquires, and 
icis e roug Urea ing the ac- 

any two em, Alexander 
Dencan and Charles Walker, ires, to 
act as managers of the city of Aberdeen, and 


of the common good thereof; and to set the 
said common good yearly, from year to year, 
or for three years certain, but for no longer 
— and to administrate, on the part of 
e burgh, the affairs of the works, mortifi- 
eations, and hospitals, and to control the 
ent of the factors, they being o- 

b before entering on their offices, to 
caution to the satisfaction of the mana- 
gers of the burgh. And also nominate and 
appoint the said managers of the burgh to 
act as bailies and magistrates, in taking care 
of Se pones of the said city, and in receiv- 
ing — and awarding aliment 
— er the act 1696, commonly 
ed the ** Act of Grace,” or otherwise ; 
and to exercise the whole powers of the said 


act: And also for receiving resignations, 
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and granting infeftments thereon, on the 
cognition of heirs, more burgi, in burgage 
tenements, and lands held of the burgh: 
And also for regulating the assize of bread, 


weights and measures, and su intending 
the public markets. Farther, the Lo 


» that the no- 
minations made by this deliverance shall 
endure and continue for the 

this date, unless the same 


i 
F 
| 
pH 


i 
H 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Wed , May 20.— This evening - 


Right Hon. the Earl of Errol, his Majesty 
Cemmissioner to the General 


of his Majesty, a $ also a warrant 
for two thousand pounds, to be employed 
towards the ing Christian W- 

in the of Scotland, were 


from the throne, to which the Moderator 
made a suitable : 


noon, and Robert Buchanan of Peebles, 
in the afternoon ;— Mr John Paul of Strai- 
ton, on Sunday the 31st, in the forenoon, 
~ Mr Wiliam Shaw of Langholm, in 


afternoon. 
Monday,’ May 25.—The Assembly heard 
the reference and appeal from m be 
tery i 


found, that it did not appear to them that 

Wey ao o ibe Iud 6o ype 

t being acq exere 
therefore i 


there was 

such a 

cised, apstained 

dismissed the and desired the Pres- 


day, Moy 26.—Dr Nicol gave 
fice, that would, in a future diet, move 


enactment to prevent the of a 


ing tbe vacancy of a parish; & mes- 
pla ied y trusted, woujd 
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Dunfermline on the Lord's day of the 12th 
of April last, which had been brought before 


them by a reference from the Kirk Session, 
The extract of the Presb being read, 
and Mr Bryce, a member of the Presbytery, 

of the 


» Esq. 
counsel for the magistrates of Dunfermline ; 
Henry Cockburn, Esq. Mr A. M‘Lean, and 
Mr Peter Chalmers, for the ministers ; and 


Robert Thomson, Esq. for the Presbytery. 


bly found, that the power of regulating the 
, that the power of the 
| tine and manner of ringing the bells of the 
perish church, as with ecclesiasti- 
cal and religious » belonged exclu- 
sively to the minister or ministers of the 
ish, and that the proceedings in this 
cause, on the part of the magistrates of 
Dunfermline, were irregular and reprehen- 
sible. At the same time the Assembly re- 
mitted to a — to consider re 
ma pro or preserving the 
rights of the church p ub 
: Thursday, May 28.—The Assembly took 
nigh consideration the petition of Dr Mac- 
ight, appealing against the sentence of 
the Synod of Lothian and Tweeddale, of 
5th May current, reversing a sentence of 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh, of Ist De- 
cember 1817, refusing the petition of cer- 
tain inhabitants of Edinburgh, craving that 
the Cowgate Chapel be received into com- 
munion of the church as a chapel of ease. 
Parties being called, there appeared in su 
of the appeal, Dr Macknight, Dr 
Ingiis, Sir H. ‘Moncrieff, Mr Andrew 
Thomeon, Dr David Ritchie, Mr Dickson, 
jun. members of the n of Edin- 
burgh ; and Dr Meiklejohn and Mr Buch- 
anan, members of the Synod, — as 
dissenters against the sentence of the Synod. 
Messrs . Mackenzie, Ramsay, Mackellar, 
and Ritchie, members of the Synod, ap- 
peared for the Synod. ' Mr Somerville, 
com 


the sentence of 
of the Presb 


majority 66. And the Assembly thereb 
sustained the appeal and complaint, rev 

the sentence of the Synod: admitting the 
chapel into communion, and affirmed the 
sentence of the Presbytery. 

Friday, May 29.—Dr Gibb presented a 
letter which he had received from Sturges 
Bourne, Esq. Chairman of the Committee 
of the House of Commons, upon the Poor 
Laws, which was read and ordered to be 
: recorded. 
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The names of Sir Henry Moncricff, Dr 
Macknight, and Mr Andrew Thomson, who 
are not members of Assembly, were order- 
ed to be added to the Committee upon the 
Portobello Chapel. 

The Assembly then took under consider- 
ation the petition and appeal of the Rev. 
James Russell, Minister of Gairloch, with 
—— of upwards of = his par- 
ishioners, against certain proceedings of the 
Presbytery of Lochearron. Partes being 
fully heard, it was unanimously agreed to 
gustain the appeal, reverse the sentence of 
the Presbytery, dismiss the accusation and 

ition against Mr Russell, of 2d Septem- 
1817, as i and incompetent ; 
acquit Mr Russell from all the charges con- 
tained in said petition, prohibit all further 
procedure thereon, and ordain the minutes 
of all proceedings already held on these 
charges to be expunged from the records of 
the Presbytery and Synod. 

The Assembly then took into considera- 
tion a petition from the Marquis of Tweed- 
dale and others, heritors of the parish of 
Channelkirk, appellants, against a sentence 
of the Synod of Merse and Teviotdale, of 
the 28th of October 1817, affirming a sen- 
tence of the Presbytery of Lauder, of 24th 
June 1817, ing to serve with a libe] 
Mr John Brown, Minister of Channelkirk. 
The appellants charged Mr Brown with a 
wilful and continued dereliction of the duty 
of public preaching, and other duties and 
functions of his office. All partics being 
heard, after a short debate, it was moved to 
dismiss the appeal, and affirm the sentences 
of the Synod and Presbytery. Another mo- 
tion was made to sustain the appeal, and 
reverse the sentence of the 8 and Pres- 

» and remit to them to serve Mr 
Brown with that part of the libel which 
charges Mr Brown with giving up the per- 
formance of public worship within his par- 
ish, and to proceed to judge of the relevan- 
cy thereof. A vote was then taken, when 
the first motion was carried by a great ma- 
jority ; therefore, the General Assembly, in 
terms of said motion, dismissed the appeal, 
and affirmed the sentence of the Synod of 
Merse and Teviotdale, and the sentence of 
the Presbytery of Lauder. — 

Saturday, May S0.—The of the 
Trustees of the Ministers’ Widows’ Fund 
"po in by Sir Henry Moncrieff Well. 
wood, the ector, and ordered to lie on 
the table till Monday. The thanks of the 
Assembly were then given from the chair 
to the Collector, for his diligence, tender- 


ness, and fidelity, in the discharge of his 
duties, and for his attention at all times to 
the interests of the Fund. 


The report of the Committe upon the 
management of the Poor was given in by 
Principal Baird, Convener of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, together with various schedules and 
documents referred to in the report, or con- 
nected therewith. The unanimous and cor- 
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dial thanks of the Assembly were given from 
the chair to tbe —— Den moe 
i to Princi ird, their Con- 
cg Aa i apii diligence, and 
assiduity, he shown in the accomplish- 
ment of the very important business entrust- 
ed to him. The Assembly also renewed 
the appointment of the Committee, Princi- 
pal Baird to be Convener, and directed them 
n pl aca psa until they 
complete the respecting the few 
parishes which had not returned an answer 
to the queries of the Committee, authoris- 
ing them at same time to communicate, if 
necessary, with the Committees of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, upon the 
Poor Laws, with respect to every subject 
connected with the object of their appoint- 
ment. 

Dr Nicol, in pursuance of a former notice, 
moved that a Committee be appointed to 
take proper steps to a legislative en- 
actment to prevent the sale of the patronage 
of a parish during its vacancy ; which was 
agreed to, Dr Nicol to be Convener of said 
Committee. 

The Assembly took into consideration ex- 
tract minutes of the Presbyteries of Strath- 
bogie and Aberlour, referring to them the 
conduct of Mr John Macdonald, — 
of Urquhart, in ing in other parishes 

‘than las own, sie ais bounds of the above 
Presbyteries. Mr Cruickshanks, a member 
of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, was heard 
pue of the reference, and Mr Mac- 
in ion. After long reason- 

ing, a motion was made and seconded, that 
** Having considered the references, the As- 
sembly declare, that the performance of Di- 
vine Service, or of any part of public wor- 
ship or service, by ministers of this church, 
in meeting-houses of Dissenters, is irregular 
and unconstitutional, and ought on no oc- 
casion to take place, except in cases which, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the par- 
ish, its minister may find it occasionally 
necessary for conducting the ordinary reli- 
gious instruction o: his people; and the As- 
sembly further declare, that the conduct of 
any sic edd the church who exercises his 
pastoral functions in a vagrant manner, 
preaching during his journeys from place to 
in the open air, in other parishes than 

is own, or officiating in any meeting for 
religious exercises, without the ial in- 
vitation of the minister within whose parish 
it shall be held, and by whom such meet- 
ings shall be called, is disorderly, and un- 
becoming the character of a minister of this 
church, and calculated to weaken the hands 
of the minister of the parish, and to injure 
the interests of sound religion ; and the As- 


ings to be held for Divine Service 
ot ole pons Pures as may, under the 
promoting religion, injure its in- 


pretext 
treste, and so disturb the peace and order 
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of the church; and in: case such meetings 
take pus the Presbyteries within whose 
bounds they are held, are enjoined to report 
the same to the meeting of the General As- 
sembly next — Another motion 
was made and seconded, that ** the Assem- 
bly having considered the references, find it 
unnecessary to emit any declaration relative 
to the subject thereof, the existing laws of 
the church being sufficient to prevent the 
— complained of ; and recommend 
to the ministers of this church to exercise 
their usual vigilance in giving all due ef. 
fect to these laws.” 

A vote was taken on these motions, when 
the first was carried by a considerable ma- 
jority, and therefore the General Assembly 
declare, and enjoin in terms of the first mo- 
tion 


Monday, June 1.—The Committee on the 
Portobello Chapel made their which 
went to admit the chapel into communion of 
the church, as a chapel of ease, and to ap- 
— of certain regulations that had been 

wn up for its government. The Assem- 
pr earte — in the sentiments 

e report, and unanimously approved 
of it accordingly. : 

The Assemb 7 added to the instructions 
already given the Committee appointed to 
draw up answers to Mr Brougham's queries, 
that they take all competent and advisable 
measures for inquiring into, and ascertain- 
ing the state of the means of, education, 
particularly in the Highlands and Islands, 
and to communicate with the clergy and 
others, as to all useful matters for attaining 
the object of their appointment. 

The next cause was 8 petition from Mr 
Andrew Thomson, as member of the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale, and of the 
bytery of Edinburgh, 


appealing — a 
sentence of that Synod of 5th May last, af- 


& previous sentence of the Presby- 
mun ee See 
tain the certificate of Mr Crone, at- 
tendant on the Second Divinity and Church 
History Class in the University. Mr Thom. 
son and Mr Dickson, jun. appeared as ap- 

ts against the several sentences. Mr 


oe appeal, and affirm the sentence of the 
Synod and Presbytery. It was also moved 
— — and reverse the sen. 
tence, &c. ; and the votes being called, there 
appeared for the first motion 57, for the 
second 24, affirming the sentence of the 
Synod and Presbytery by a majority of S3. - 
The usual routine business being dispos- 
ed of, his Grace the Commissioner, in a 
a from the M ris: dissolved the ra 
sembly in name of his Highness the 
Prince Regent, on behalf of hia Majesty 
The Moderator then dissolved the Assembly 
in ay usual form. DT 
e next General Assembly is i 
to meet on the 20th May 1819, m 


t 


L1 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Jwne 11, 1818. 


Sugar. Tuo MU RON POSADY DOUAT NP wn new Muscovadoes, and the 
business considerable, at about 1s. per cwt. lower in price. The refiners and grocers only 
purchase small quantities at a time, in order to supply their immediate wants, in antici- 
pation that, as the arrivals become more numerous, the prices will decline. Fine Sugars 
are, generally speaking, scarce. About 1000 hbds were sold in Liv last week. In 
London, 5255 bags East India Bugara were disposed of at s decline 2s. to Se. per cwt 
in price. The Refined market was heavy and declining. The demand for Molasses was 
steady and considerable. The arrivals from the West Indies may now be expected to be. 
pss Arable teased ed eor ea cd-rom 
be onl to that preceding year, which was short.-—— Coffee. great 
advance which had taken on this article, rendered it probable. that a decline would 

Accordi 
from 2s. to Ss. per cwt. The last advices from the Continent, however, are more favour- 
able; and the market has accordingly become more steady, and inquiries more numerous. 
This article is, however, so very high in price, that it is not that any great ade 
vance can now dB Pee segs At the India House, 2656 were last week brought 
frr eee Oey on ta 


— amounted to 1600 bags; and the East India Company have declared a sale, 
on 


over all the northern hemisphere, will produce early and abundant crops, and at 
mera the price of Grain greatly.—Jrish Provisions. The 


five roubles had taken in the price of Hemp, had no effect on the London market. 
«Naval Stores. There are no sales of Purpenti irits a 
in the other articles there is no variation.——— Oi. Every description of Oil may be stated 
———— The stock of Palm Oil in Liv is 
very low.——— Tobacco. In this article there has lately beep few transactions. is 
very little doing in Shumac. There is a fair demand for Pearl Ashes.——— American Tar, 
offered for sale in Liverpool, was withdrawn on account of the low prices offered.——- Ping 
Timber is very dull of sale, as is also Quercitson Bark. All other articles in commerce 
may bes as in our last Report.—-—-Hum, Brandy, and Hollands. The Rum mar- 
ket has been heavy and declining. Geneva is lower; and Brandy, chiefly of inferigm 
quality, adi ty sma Doi puce.—— Wine. There is no alteration in price since the 
great rise on Port Wine, though it is rumoured that a still farther advance will take 
place on almost every description. The exchanges have become much against this coun- 
try, which, of itself, has occasioned an increase of 5 per cent. in price. 
The Revenue of the country continues to im bela, eei — 
and the declaration of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he neither require 
loans, nor have recourse to ing any more Exchequer Bills, either for this year or next, 
cannot fail to haye a beneficial influence upon the money market, and consequently on 
trade in general. The ing quantity of goods sent out to the West India market, had 
lately rendered the market dull, and consequently the same thing was felt in our manu- 
factures ; but there is now activity displayed, and the preparation for shipments be- 


: coming more numerous and extensive than these had been for some weeks back. 


Since the success of the Spanish Royalists in Mexico, and other parts of the main Jang 
of America situated within the tropics, the trade with our West Indta settlements for man- 
ufactured goods has been more steady and extensive. [tis with the settlements which 
centinwe in peace and in subjection to the royal authority that our trade is greatest, o 
with these, indeed, that we have any trade at all. The provinces in a state of rebellion 
are completely laid waste, and there is no security in them for either persons or property, 
and consequently commerce must fly from these distracted abodes. In our next we ex» 
PINO eer e om Qe inpet ect of cue eM amit of the exports, from the 
Clyde, of our Cotton and Linen manufactures to the different depots from whence Spanish 


America is supplied. 
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PRICES CURRENT.—May 8, 1818. 
LEITH. | GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. DUTIES. 
SUGAR M Brown, .ewt TI to —| 73 to 77 72 to 11| 15 to 78 = 
Mid, good, and fine mid. | 84 88 | 78 90 78 90 | 82 83 £110 0 
Fine and very fine, . - | 90 96 | 90 96 | 87 88 
Refined, Doub. Loaves, . |150 155 | — — — — [144 162 
Powderdito, - + (124 198] — — | — [110 124 
S ditto, . «  |120 124 |130 126 '125 128 {114 133 
Sing? . ^. fia 18 te nsis gins — 1e 
ditto, > . us no — 13 129 119 ug 
MOLASSES, p ewe| 38 3886|38 —|396 —|956 — 076 
COFFEE, J M 
Ord. 11 129 |118 228 |120 — 199 |118 295 
Ori. good, and fne mid. 180 187 (199 — 125 lizo 157 |126 1% 
Dutch, Triage and very ord.j115 119 | — — (110 120 |112 120 1 0° 7 
gretai ha gs mium m ilo fp 
* and fme mid. lise 129 lima gj lige a8 3 19 
PIMENT (in Bond) | — 10) 9 9) 10| 9 0 0 9) 
SPI 
; d SeOd\Se 5d Se8d | JeSd 3ebd | 3e 2d 5e G 
jum Mo. os 0 30 | — — < |10 012 6](R&Y ors 
p 2 6 « |39 19|— = | = =|, 55 siirs} 0171 
Grain Whisky, - 13 16 |- -|= = |33 sa PE 
Wiaret, 1st Growthe, bhd. 50 54 | — = | — - ory © (ES: Bits 4 6 
Red, Bie | s $s |Z zA pe ELS — |[B9-|g 95 11 0 
White, 34 "i= eo 25 40 || F.S.[ F 98 16 0 
ee i causis samen, ms 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . tonjés - 
ondura, > >» —| 8890 $ 910|815 9 0 
i BE sak aeg 10 10 = [19 010 10 10 01010 10 © 1010 } 0.9.1 
Pue iw ae -| — => |5 01510 17 0 17 10 ) 144 
INDIGO, Caraecas fine, Ib-| 9s Gd 11s 6d| 8 6 9 6| — — |106 11 0 8050 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot.) 2 3 10 am —-28 -—|-— = e 91 
Ditto Oak di xm a-— = = Lnd — 
Christiansand (out, paid) | $ 3 1 6 ie ee 1815/8 2 14 g 152? 
St Domingo, di . |- -1|1$509|302$235/|19 Zl P gis 3 
TAR, Ameen, ». blj — — |= — |25 6 170) 196 —|((FS)3 1 xd 
Archangel, |. - | 23 24 | = —|10720|196 — s2 
PITCH, Foreign, - emt.| 10 — 11 | = -|- —| 18 —H{PS}F 1:1 1 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 75 14 |78 80 | 75 77 | 75 - 054 
Home a e. n — — — qup sd emm 
*8 pi = 48 | 50 51 | 48 50 | 49 - ($)3 6 10 d 
FLAX, 
— b aic f= I8 wo (22) 9 5 14 
ih, s. . 4. |66 62 | — ess zd Maca X iFS.[s 007 
MATS, Archangel, . 109.105 =|- =j- = 1058 Boy lin 
RISTLES BS) 05 
B Petersburgh Firsts, ewt,| 16 0 16 10 | =~ —— ~ [£14 0 ES. 0 31 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, > | 51 e?|— ~|— —| 5 —({BS-} o6 
p =. 62 64 
Montreal ditto, . + | 58 a ree 55 | 85 she 0.17 
OIL, Whale, °. . tun| 38 40 | 45 44 | 40 42 | 55 — 
BACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 5E nios o» f 3i 
Bowed Georg. | — —|1°9 1191 8 1 9518. 110 
—— $25 dass —|510 4 o|3 4 8 6| 854 & 6 1 
- |= — |3 6 59153 4 3 6) — € 
- ~|3 3 55/20 8 35|- ~s |3 0 8 7 
Demerara and - —|$ 0 $535]11 $5|1n 2 sS|I1ESTIS 017 
West India, . . |= -|28 £$19 1109|17 1: F | 
"Cue pen —|? ?£58*123/212? 
bo o d. Zj N: 20 2 oing? 0 
Course of , June Amsterdam, 8:10. B.2Us Antwerp 11:9. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34 24 Us. Funkfort 141}. R. Paris 24:25. 2 Us. Bordeaux, 2425. 
Madrid, 39 effect. , 38} Gibultar, 35. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 47]. 
Malta, 5%. Naples, 44}. Palermo, 130 per q Rio Janeiro, 66. Oporto, 588}. Dub. 
lin, 11. Cork, 11. Agio of the Bank of Hollnd 2. 
Prices of Geld and Silver, per oz.—P vold, in coin, £4, 1s. 6d. Foreign gold, 
in bars, £4,15.6d. New doubloons, £0. NewDollars, Se Gd. Silver, in bars be Gid. 
New Louis, each Os. 6d. 
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QM 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from 5th to 26th May 1818. 
‘) Sth. | 12th. | 

Bank stock, — 

3 per cent, conso 801 — 

4 per cent. Conso 7 ——— 

5 për cent. navy ann. 107 — 

Im 3 per cent. ann. — — 

India stock, — — 

| e bonds 98 pr. — 

Exchequer bills, 24d. 20 pr. — 

Consols for acc. 804 — 

— new loan, 6 per cent. — — 

French 5 per cents. — — 
arr o d 


ALPHABETICAL List OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and . 
S1st May 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Alpe, J. P. W. ine T. H. Birch 
Ipe, Cooper, , 
— — 


, baker 
; B. Bradwell, Derbyshire, lead-merchant 
Bare D. radwell, Der Street, merchant 


Baruh, D. Houndsditch, apothecary 
Bentley, J. & J. Beck, Comhill, watch and clock 


maker 
Betty, W. Kirkby Stephen, Westmoreland, tobac- 
Blu J. Old Bond Street, coach-maker 
Boote, J Stratford-on-Avon, corn-dealer 


Suleoates, Yorkshire, grocer 
Briony, C. Ashborne, ne, Derbyshire, butcher 
ph fr qu 
e, W. 
Bullocke, J. —— se Street, S Strand, button-seller 


Saa. «Pig Rssel Street, baker and 


J. ee Northumberland, brewer 
Clark Ma of Ely, By, CAmDCIARO, carpenter 


Eelm, Warwick Court, Holborn, furrier 
Farrar, T. Halifax, Yorkshire, manufacturer 
Fisher, J Street, merchant 
Forder, Basingstoke, Hampshire, stage-coact 


hire, common carrier 
rt, victualler 
T. D. Meriton, Maiden Lane 


mp make 
th 


, H. Halifax, York, grocer 
Hooper, W. Loe Worcestershire, n maltstes 


; T. Birm 
ke ;J. & J. P. "b churoh stn Street, sd 
minster, army and navy agents. 


dai i e J. cire painter : 
inorles, watch. maker 
ts J. P Mudde eM, cord wai 
Malkin, T. Burslem, Staffordshire, blue colour 


, W. Warm 

Nicholl, E. Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, 

Polley, J. Grays Inn Lane, * ana panar 

Poulgri & H. Fowey, 

OAM AT 
field, Chester. Chester, — 

Randall, W. High Holbora, à f 

Ranken, S. , Coal-merchant 
Rolland, E St Jan James's Street, — Piccadilly, perfumer 


Ross, J. V. Cam 
Sadd, J. Greystoke , Fetter Lane, builder 
um, J. ree Church Lane, Leadenhall Street, 
Savidge, J. Eaststoke coakeelier 
SOM: W. Noni Anston, Y apothecary 
Spear, A. à Street, merchant 
Standish, J. Liverpool, flour-dealer 
Po A. H $ 
Taylor, B. M. Woolmer S , builder 
Thompson, J. , » farmer 
aon, C. Howard s Flintshire, apothecery 
en, 
ex id, Re ——— dealer 
2 9 


bles J. Shrewsbury, innkeeper 
tm L. Cunitor Street, Chancery Lane, cob 


Willams, S. and G. and T. Tarrant, Li! Lane, 
straw-hat-manufacturers — 


Young, J. , Hampshire, harnee-maker 
Younghusband, J. Liverpool, ship-boker 


1918. 
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ALPHABETICAL List of ScotcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
S3lst May 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Davidson, John, late merchant, Edin h, 
ton & one of the individual —— of tiu 
Co. spirit-dealers, G 
ds, H » & Co. merchants ‘in G 
merchant there, individual — 
ner of that company 
Isles, A. currier and leather-merchant, Edinburgh 
» John, manufacturer, Glasgow 
Maxwell, Robert, merchant in Dundee 


O'Hara, Hen. builder in Dean Street, — 
and tacksman of Ravelston mall, k 

Purse, John, merchant, Di 

Scott & Balmanno, merchants, G and who 
sore cn bastion io the West ] es under the 
firm of James Jaque & Co. and J Joseph Scott, 
and Matthew Bahnanno, the indivi 8 of these 


concerns 
Suter, Alex. merchant, Inverness 
Wilson & Liddel, merchants, Glasgow, as a com- 
pany, and Walter Wilson and Joho Liddel, the 
vidual ers thereof 


DIVIDENDS. 


Blake, —— corn-dealer at Lyuns, parish of Tor- 
thorwald, county of Dumfries; by Goldie and 
Threshie, writers there 

Gilchrist, the late William, merchant, Falkirk ; 
John Taylor, Borrowstounness, trustee—15 


June 

Hunter, J. & P. and Co. merchants, Port-Glasgow, 
and Thomas Arthur, one of the individual part- 
— thercof; by William Aitken, merchant, 


Glasgow 
Mottram, Charles, merchant, Leith; by Alexan- 
der e, merchant ther: 
More, John lately agent for the Royal Bank. Glas- 
, and ; Merchant, and trader there; 
James Ry a merchant ‘here 
and Co. merchants, Greenock ; by Wm 
itch, merchant there 
Stewart, David, late merchant, Leith; by John 
Morrison, W. 5. Edinburgh 
Sutherland, Joho, glazier, Edinburgh; by John 
Finlayson, Parliament Stairs, Edinburgh 
Tait, “irs Janet, alias Anderson, merchant and ha- 
berdasher 






Brown, William, senior, merehant, Edinburgh ; by ; Dundee; by Henry Blyth, merchant 
Andrew Usher, merchant there 
za 
London, Corn Exchange, June 5. | Liverpool, June 4: 
fe f. 8. s.|| Wheat, sd. 4. d. . d. te he 
F Wheat, 51 to * White Pease 44to 48!| per 70! Rice, p ewt. 44 0 to 45 0 
... 68to 4| Boilers, new .52to 56.| English. 11 6to13 3|F} ur, E lish, 
8 do. 76to Tals mall Beans 46 to 54, Scotch . . 11 6to12 6| p.280lb. 40 to 66 0 
Old do. ...- — to —/|Olddo. 1816. 56to 62,| Welch . . .110to 12 3 E Oaa O's COG 
White, new . 56to 64; Tick do. . 44to 50!|Irish . 9 6t» 10 GiIrishp.2401b.54 0 to 55 O 
Fine do. ... 66to 78|Old do. 1816. 50to 56| Dan . 11 6to 13 3|Ameri. p. bl. 48 0 to 49 0 
— 80 to 84iFeed Oats, .. 18to 22| Wismar.. 11 6 to 12 9|— Sour do. 390 to 40 0 
new... 44to 50j|Fine do. ... to 29 | American . 12 0 to 13 OjClover-seed, p. bush. 
Burley, new : 35 to 4?|Polanddo. . . 25to 26!| Quebec . . I1 6tol!l 9 e. mto 
Superfine do 80to 84|Fine do. .. . 31to 33; Barley, per 60 Uns. to — 
. .. 51to 892|Potato do... 27to 32| English .. 59to 6 6k (oatmeal, per 2401b. 
cee... Bo to T2|Finedo. ... 54to 3T|| Scotch . . 59t» 6 6|English . 410to 42 0 
Fine do. ... 76to 78|Fine F ;. 65to 70| Irish . . 59to 66 E 257 400 041 0 
Hog Pease, new 42 to 46|Seconds, . . . G0 to 65!| Malt p.9gls. 11 9 to 12 3|Irish . 360 to 38 0 
Maple .... 48to 50|Fine Pollard 20to 28|| Rye, perqr. 44 Oto 48 0 
Oa's, per 45 Ib. Butter, Beef, &c. 
Sues, ge. June b. Eng. 46to5 OlButter, per cwt. s. s. 
| Welsh potato 4 3to 4 9j|Belfast . . 192to O0 
Manara, Brow, 1$ to 22 Trefoil DIE 10 to 42 Scotch... 46to4 10|Newry . . 190to 0 
White... 5tollitycgras .. . 10 to32|| Foreign .. 46t:4 9 heda . Oto O 
Tares 2... « 17 to 18'—Commen . . —to—|| Irish’... —to — Weterfotd,new120to O 
Turnips, New 14 to 20) arid English, Rapeseed,p.l. —to — |Cork, 3d . 112to © 
ed e «99 a — to —'—R q @ @ so » 70 to 75 Flaxse-d, , Dus. — to — —New, 2d, pickled 194 
—Yellow, new -—to-—j|—White ... 100to Sowing,p.hhd. — to — Beef, p. tierce 90to 95 
Canary .... 70 to 96 Rib Grass € em to e p. barrel — to — 
Hempseed ... aari Eng. 58 to —|| English 50 0 to 54 0|Pork, p. bri. 88to 98 
Linseed ...'. — d oe . S0 to — — . 00to 0 0 Bacon, per ewt 
Cinquefoll . . . . 18 to 22 —Short middles 75 to — 


New — £46 to £50. 


— Bolllag 756 0 to 60 o|—Long do. Oto 0 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 30th May 1818. 


Wheat, 84s. 11d.—Rye, 53s. 8d.—Barley, 51s. 10d.—Oats, 52s. 4d.— Beans, 56s, 5d-—Pease, 528. 7d.— 
as Oatmeal. 35s. Od.—Beer or Big, 0s. 0d. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 Ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th May 1818. 


Wheat, 69s. 6d.—Rye, 61s. 9d.—Barley, 45s. 24.—Oats, 33a. 2d.— Beans, 53s. 7d.—Pease, 54s. 1d.— 
5 Oatmeal. 28s. 1d.—Beer or Big, 41s. 3d. i ? 





EDINBURGH.—JuUuNE 3. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
1st,...... 43a. Od. Ist...... Os. Od. Ist,......268, Od. 1st,......985. Od. 
2d, ......40s. Od. 2d, socese Os. Od. 9d, ......23s. Od. 2d, eecesc D IB. Od. 
Sd, ......36s. Od. Sd, s... Os. Od. Sd, voccs B lS Od. Sd, seses 26S Od. 


Average of wheat, £1: 14: 7: 8-12ths per boll. 
24 
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Beef (173 oz. per lb.) Os. 4d. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 11d. to 1s. Od. 

Mutton . . . . Os %d.to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 1b.) . . Is. Od. to Os. Od. 

Lamb, per quarter. 3s. 6d.to 5s. 6d. | Butter, per lb. . . Is 6d.to Os Od. 

Veal. . . . . Os. 6d.to Ov. Sd. | Salt ditto, per stone 24« Od. to O» 0d. 

Pork . . . . . Os. 5d.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, perIb. . . . 1s. 6d.to Os Od. 

Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d.tol2s. Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . Os. 9d.to Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—JvxEx 5. 

Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,...... 44s. Od. | Ist,......41s. Od. | 1st,...... 30s. Od. | 1st,......30&. Od. | 1st, .....30s. Od. 
9d, ......39». Od. | 2d,......37s. Od. | 9d,......26s. Od. | 2d, ......268. Od. | 2d,......965. Od. 
Sd, ......33e. Od. | 3d, ......35e. Od. | 3d, ......19a. Od. | Sd, ...... 22s. Od. | 3d,......228. Od. 

Average of wheat, £1: 18 : 7: 9-12ths. 
Note.. The boll of wheat, beans, and ; is about 4 per cent. more than half a > 


or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bush 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





Frox the beginning of May till the 15th, it rained more or less almost every day, with a 
cold wind, generally from the east. After the 15th there fell no rain, except one-tenth of 
an inch on the 30th, the weather being in general clear and warm. The Thermometer 
rose twice as high as 71, and after the 12th never sunk below 42. The mean temperature 
is 4 degrees higher than the same month last year. The Barometer has of late been very 
high, and remarkably steady, owing partly to the east wind, which has prevailed generally 
during the month. The Hygrometer during the day has sometimes risen high, but the 
average is 5 degrees below that of May 1817. The mean point of deposition coincides 
exactly with the mean minimum temperature, and has done so almost every day during 
the month. On some occasions the temperature of the air has sunk a little below the 
int of deposition ; but even in those cases the dews have seldom been very copious. The 
kigh temperature to which the ground hag been raised, by a long tract of clear and power- 
sunshine, has probably prevented the air in immediate contact with it from being cool- 

ed below the point of saturation. i 


METEXOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register Ze on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25, Elevation 185 feet. 


May 1818. 

Means. Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, * 58.0 | Maximum, 24th day, ° . 11.0 
ee 992499 e*£5 : id, » 43.9 Minimum, . ° 18th, , e e e 88.5 
e» ». temperature, 10 A, M. . e 52.4 | Lowest maximum, 6th, e > à 14.0 
toc: 5ocuv) £n 10 P. M. e œ 47.2 | Highest minimum, 31st, > . . 52.6 
e . « Of daily extremes, " "n 50.9 | Highest, 10 A. M. 24th, . . 63.0 
s... 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. e œ 49.8 | Lnwest ditto, . 7th . > > 420 
. ... A daily observations, . . 50.3 | Highest, 10 P. M. 24th, . . . 590 
Whole range of thermometer, . . 436.5 | Lowest ditto . 7th, . . 42.0 
Mean daily ditto, A » e — d 14.1 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 19th, . . 23.0 
- » . temperature of spring water, . 46.5 | Least ditto, . . 4th, . e 25 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 54) . 29.807 | Highest, 10 A. M. - 26th, » 80.350 
e o0 o o 10 P. M. (temp. of mer. 54) . 29.812 Lowest ditto, . ‘th, . 29.282 
«RARE. both, (temp. of mer. 51) 29.809 | Highest, 10 P. M. 26th, . 30.345 
Whole range of barometer, . ; 3.654 | Lowest ditto, . 6th, " 29.290 
Mean daily ditto, .. . $^» 9 .117 nod range in 24 hours, 1 273 
HYGROMETER (LESLIES.) Degrees, | Met ditto, . . 34h, . . 05 
Mean dryness, 10 A. M. of en 17.1 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
o o e9 o ee 10 P. M. 10.2 Highest, 10 A. M. 30th, 50.0 
û «9 9*9 9 * 9 o th, a . 18.6 | Lowest ditto, 6th, td e 1 0 
. « . point of deposition, 10 A. M. 45.5 | Highest, 10 P. M 94th, 40.0 
aet] 5925€ 8799092925 10 P. M. . 42.4 | Lowest ditto eS 8th, . 0.0 
COR aero ofboth,  . 43.9 . Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 24th, — 52.4 
Rain in inches, LÀ . * . 2.786 Lowest ditto 2 h *. 89.6 


Mean daily Evaporation, o Se . . 4.060 | Lowest ditto, ° 38.0 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 

Moan dryness, 10 A. M. . " e . 25.6 | Greatest dryness, 50th, 10 A. M. š . 46.0 

'"9 0€ 9» " "9 9 10 P. M. e *. e 15.9 Least ditto, 4th, 10 P. M. . e 0.6 


Fair days 20; rainy days 11. Wind West of meridian 7; East of meridian, 24. 


. St 
Evaporation in ditto, . . . à 1.850 Highest P. f D. 10 P. M. 13th, - >» 412 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-Aill. 
N. B.— The Observations are made — day, mg pep ir forenoon, and four oclock, after- 























noon. The second Observation in a oon, — column, is taken by the Register 
ermom e 
Attach. , -H PR, — jAttach. | — 
Ther. | Barc | Ther | Wind, j Ther. paa Ther. | Wind 
— 29. ?80! T. 1911 Cloudy, M. 59 log. 756 M “5 x 
May 1 | Aza «d d] ve «43 J Chie, ‘some lire, i, May 17 | 1.57 RelA. 8: ; J|s-E. Clear, 
M.57 | M.5£ ~ | La. i (MAE | BA M. 56 Le Clear morn. 
21|a.38 | .56 TET j |Chle. c 4 | BUA. 573) 3943 Ns cold foren. 
į (M-57 | 165) M55 Y E Cloudy, TI i| B94/M.55 Y |, ; 
31la.35 | .570|A. 49 £ |" i. | [A.36 | 55A. 61 [ (Cble. |Clear. 
| Pha ar | i) i ] calc | 1 hah Pa 
‘14.52 | a356| MAE J E Rain morn. | ayy 4 j ira E041 ORS Nx J |] | E 
41 4. 02 lo) A. 4d A [shower y. | A. 08 ‘| AAAA. l 5j |E Clear. 
IM.) | SO edd big Les |M.523 33 | 
51 | " HL 545 À. T - E. Cloudy. | 21 (a A, gil a. ae $f E. Cloudy. 
[M.47 | -1356|M.40 1|... — d oi | "| .103. M. a PAA) M 
" m r a n in Heavy rain. | T | in A. i "v. —— 
; al ote sl. 4 thi | a= " alll. a Clear 
71 |A 33 JS08| A. 43 j E uma 731 102 wl. E very warm. 
M.17 986|M.44 V !.. — | i A89 65 Y | Cle 
814.51 .Süi|A. 45 J| P^ puowent. "i 1Sa 68 f |E aw te 
ad IM. i7 02 |M.AS 1 Cle Fair mor. | gs j „165 7:1 E Clear, 
7a. 55 2124, 45 J °°" [heavy rain, | mek . 140) A. 63 f |^" Ivery warm. 
{IMi is 1| MR | à . 1290! M. 60 m jn 
rod M45 ig7]A. 52] | W- |Chear. | 2; 164 EM E very wann, 
WE 134) Ma t r | Mild rain anf ,212| M, E i! Clear 
V lA. 41 | 319] (34 f [SW afternoon. "fa 104A. 26 f E+ m! warm. 
iM oo are ee " h sd 102 Mit i 
-TMS | .353]M.55 Le Cloudy, en f 29,994/M.535|. | 
1314/57 | 2391A- 50 |^ Irain night. | 294 984 A,56 5)" (Warm. 
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16 Like 35 657 of! | Bae lt dr altern: | short time. T unica. cii 


Rain, per gauge, at Nelson's Monument, 1.8 inches. The one at the Olsetvatory is taken down. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





I. CIVIL. 


The Prince ent has appointed Arthur Riohd. 
eed req. Page of Honour to his Royal High- 
ordinary, in the room of John Arthur Doug- 


R.H.Gds. Cornet G. Brander to be Liíeut. — 
vice Brooke 
S. Hotchkin to be Cornet by dE ve 
Brander do. 
3D.G. R. Martin to be Cornet 


2d A 
—— Esq, promot d- te of Richmond, * Lieut. J. Chatterton fm. 12 Dr. to be Cape 
— K.G. i pointed Captain-General and oo by . vice White, ret. MM 
ia^ di and ove the browns of Low 5 pa E E Matthews to be Capt. b arch 
Nova Scotia and N Y p 
and Upper the ielands ‘of Prince Edward anl rune — —— to be Lieut. by pur. 


Breton. 
The Right Hom, William Earl of Errol 
inted to be his Majesty’s Commissioner 


to the 


Gent. Cadet T Ramsay to be Cornet by p 
vice Higinbotham 
12 Dr. — T B. — to be Lieut. by urch. 


A 
eron th do. 
— Cameron, Esg, is appointed h eevee J. H. B. Haydock to be Comet by puteh- 
Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. Vice-Admiral of the 15 ——— Bt. to bec b do. 
Blue, is appointed Governor and Commander-in- Aie Doug] pea ornet by purc. do. 
— es © tales of. Newoundana and ite do: 18 J. Y. Scarlett to be Cornet by pora vice 
° De La Pasture, pro. March 
— 19 Lieut. J. Hammersley to be Capt. by pur. 
ITI. MILITARY vice Anderson, ret. April 
: : Cornet J. Gowdle to be Lieut. vice Ham. 
Brevet t. H. Owen, fm. h. i * to he Ma- mersley 
Cd in the Army E — 1817 J. F. S. Hepburn to be Cornet by pura. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Touzel's ante- vice Snoad, pro. do 
dated to the i July pon — Dashwood to be Cornet by dol 
"LG. Maj & Lt. CoL Hon. E. P. Lygon to 
y t. Cal. by purcb. vice Lt. Gen. Barton, 20 Cornet R. R. Gillespie to be Lient. by pe 
fe 14th 1818 vice Cook, ret. 9th do. 
— hee phy 30 De Major purch. A.N. i. Molesworth to be Cornet by puce 
do. espie lo. 
Lieut. V El Elliot to be Capt. by purch. vice 21 F. J. Broadhead to be Comet Nur vg 
ai ^ 
p » Douglas Lt 22 S EAS c "Colclough, fm. h. p. 56 F. to 
deb. vice Elliot j — do. * Surg. vice Edwards, h. p. 96 F. 2d do. 
ey to be Cornet end Sub-Lieut, 25 Cornet E. H. Steed, to be Lieut. vice king- 
—— vice — do. — — — on April 1817. l. 
Mun S = — do. vice Amiel, 17 Dr. Ist August 
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Register.— Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


25 F. — D. M‘Dougall to be Lieut. vice 
runton, dec. 


1F.G 


iF. 


il 


16 


17 


58 
61 


86 
87 


' yes. the Adj. 
Surg. H. we ‘Markham, fro 


14th st 1817 

— Ellis to be Cornet, vice Steed 
23d April 1818 

— Percivall to be Vet. Surg. vice Morris, 


do. 
.Capt Lord J. Hay to be Capt. & Lt. Col. 
by : vice Cook, ret. 26th M rch 
Lieut. J. Grant, to be Lt. & r^ by J pur. 
vice Hay 
J. J. W. Angerstein to be Ensign y — 
af pur. vice Grant do. 
D. Bloomfield to be Ensign & Lieut. 
by purch. vice Gordon do. 
t. Ce Talbot to be Capt. & Lt. Col. vice 
iome ret. 2d do. 
Lieut. D. Mumay ASA be Lieut & Capt. M 
purch. vice T 
P. Cos Ho be Ensign & Lieut. by par. 
vice Murray 
Lieut. W. eure so to be Capt. by purdi. Es 
len He. Blehner to be Li — 
J. Bichner eu pur. 
vise Clarke be Ensign by * 
-m Coleman to pur. v 
Bichner C. Hi, pare do. 
Ensicn . from h. Ensign 
vice Bishop 5 25th March 
H. Bishop to be Q. Mr, vice NOD: 





W. Chermside, from No. Cork Mil. 
to be — -urg. vice Dix. ret. on h. p. 
as Staff As. S Ri 2d 

Lieut. G. R. M Arey: , to be Capt. by urch. 
vice ONE or do. 

pire huriow to be Lieut. by puros: 
vice 

Robert Care’ to be Ensign by purch. si 


Thurlow 
Lieut. F. Thurlow to be Adj. vice maoy 
Enaga T. 8. O'Halloran to be Lieut. * 
reenhill 28th June 1817 
J. T Nagel to be Ensign, vice 9 Heo 


Lieut. O. Darling, from 50 F. to be Lieut. 


vice Jago ret. on h. p. 30 F. 23d April 1418 
Capt. G. Moulson, SH peto De Ar; 
œ Home, ret. on h. p- — 


B. Lt. Col. O. G. Fehrszen, from h. p. to 
Major, vice Mansell, pro 12th Feb. 
Lieut. Grey antedated to the Ist 1817 
W. — to be Adj. vice Dundas, 
26th pav 1818 





2d April 
E. Coventry to be Ensign, vice White, res, 
G. Ackland to be Li t ie a isi] 

E -À to ge v re 
— pril Sol 


Ww. ^. Conran to be Ensign, Ne ekana 


do. 
Ensign J inbotham to be Lieut. vice 

Heyland, di 26th March 
sonn Lane to be Ensign, vice ———— 


Surg. John Rose, fm. 2 F. C. ord be Surg; 
vice M‘Lean, dead l 
Capt. :'. H. Jacob, from 56 F. ione m 
vice Cooder, ret onh. p. 56. F. 23d do. 
Lieut W. clarke, from 86 F. to be Lieut. 
vice Fraser, dcad 13th Sept. 1817 
Capt. Jenour autedated to the 
30th Jan. 1814 
Joho Penn * be Ensign by pure vice 
‘ Marsh, ret. 4th May 1817 
Capt. if. F. C. Cavendish, from 9t F. to be 
ajor, vice M'Lachlan 2d April 1818 
Paym. C. di vag P. — her. — 
ym. vice eman, 
"och oh Mark, 


a A. Russel! to be Licut. vice Mac 

30th June 1817. 

Liet J. Turner to be Capt. vice Fits Cla 

rence, dead 26th March 1818 

H. W. Desbarres, from h, p. to be Lieut. 
vice l'urner 92d A 

Capt Croker's date is altered to the 2d ert 


Ensign J. Goodwin to be — vice Brush, 
th August 1817 


[June 

95 F. Staff Assist. Surg, W. Williams, from h. p. 
to be Assist. Surg. vice Napier 

2d | April 1818 


96 Lieut. J. Cam to be C b 
— apt. T 


vice Cavend 
100 Wm Odei to be Ensign by purch, vice Ker, 
— 30th do. 
2w.LR. nain C. J. Dunn to be Mure conr 


— Cadet R. Lowe to be Ensign, ves 

3 Ensign A. Turner to be Lieut. vice u 
kinson, desd pie 
Gent. Cadet F. Scargill to with * 


Af. Corps Lieut. J. C. Peach, from h. p. Canad. 
Fen. to be Lieut. vice Wallace, KT 


— As. J. M‘Mullen to be As. —— 
rong, h. p. Jan. 

R. Yk. Ra. Lieu H. Y. Eagar, oon b. p: tt E F. 
i to be Paym. vice —— T 


2 Black Garr. Co. John Maclean to be 
lst Lieut. R. H. Clavering, from h. p. to 
AE 1st Lieut. vice Rogers, dead p 


Em Sth Dec 1817 
H. P. Wulff, from h. p. to be 
Ist Lieut. vice Salkeid, dead 
23d Jan. 1818 
Garrison Lt. Col. H. Worsley, 34 F. to ho, dead 
of Yarm. Castle, vice Dep: o 


Staff. 


k Gen. T. A. Somersall 
“Storekecper General | "15 Fel 





Medical Staff. 


Surgeon J. G. Van Millingen, M. D. from h. p. to 
be neon to the Forces, vice Howell, "ibn 
Sum Tas » M. D. f. h. —— 
urg. a » D. from 
the F 4 eg th March 
by, from h. tu be Sige to tue 
Fo: ccs in Ire. vice Graydon, dead 9th April 
Wm Wynn, M. D. to be Dep. Insp. — 


by brevet th do. 
Exchanges. 

Lieut. Colonel Davies, — 1 — with Lieut. 
Colonel pune h. — —— 

— — d, from t 32 rr. with Lieut. 
Colonel Has Je Miaitiatid, Staff 

— Geils, from 73 F. with Lieut. Col. 
Edwards, h. p. 

"m pee from 84 F. with Brev. Col. 
Major Bs Barrington, from 3 Dr. with Major Daven- 
"Grant, om 75 F. with Brev. Lieut. Cel 
Gubbins, h. 1 F. 

olonel Gray, from 1 F. with Capt. 


en PNooth, from 14 F. with Capt. Tur- 
ner, h. p. 

















from 88 F. : 
— — Nl, from 55 F. with Captam 
nei h. p. NEU Light Inf. VoL 
Capt. W. Gordon, from 1 F. rec. diff. with Capt 
utler, h. p. 6 W. I. R. 
Fothergill, from 10 F. ree. diff. with Capt. 
Chandler, h. p. 1 Greek Hegt. 
Duff, from 81 F. with Capt. 








Coleman, 98 F. 
— Hill, from 89 F. with Ca PE Sheehy, h. e, 
— Haly, from 53 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Dean 


h. p. 60 F. 
— from 21 F. with Capt. Doherty, 


h. p, 27 F 
5P Slove, from 30 F. with Capt. Baker, 69 F. 
—— Wilkinson, from 59 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
Mandeville, y kom 
——— Archdall 68 F. rec. dift with Capt. 
IO AD P. 84 F 
a, from Rifle Brigade, with Capt. 
Stewart, h. * po 
— —** has 75 F. with Capt. Edwards, 
—— Pick, from 89 F. rec. dif. with Capt. Young, 
——. Smith, from 3 W. 1. R. with Brev. Major 
Williamson, b. p. 60 F. 


1618.] 
Lieut. Green, from 2 — Lt. Graham 
— Hamilton, from 29 F. rec. diff, with ee 


Richardson, h. p. 
— Gibson, fm 48 F. with Lt O'Brien, Rif. Br. 
— bee trom 49 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Max- 
well, h. 
—— ‘Read, f:om 51 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Jones, 
h. p. 81 F. 


—— J. H. Potts, from 54 F. with Lieut. C. H. 
Potts, York Rang. 
undas, from 56 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Grey, 


h. 
en | — 11 Dr. rec. diff with Lieut. 


Brisco, h. 
^ PE a noms Dr. with Lieut. Mac 
— from 12 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Cham- 
berie ne, h. p. 
enr from 61 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Ran- 


0 F. 
— from 63 F. with Lieut. Clune, h. p. 
— Eat, trom 93 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. Mac- 
donell, h. p. 1 F 
—— i hompeon, y from Rifle Brigade, with Lieut. 


_ Douglas, h. p. 2 

— evant, n from York Rang. with Lt. Tudor, 

— from R. W. E ae with Lieut. 
Anderson, h. p. Vork L- I. V. 

—— ie York Chass. — Lieut. Muir. 

P 

— Clan, from 21 P. rec, diff. with Lieut. 
Christie, h. p. 79 F 

il, from 38 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Michell, je po 

— - Tipon, from 58 F. with Lieut. Johnston, 

P- 

ELM from 12 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Jenkins, h. p. 

—— Seis rec, diff. with Lieut. 
M'Queen, h 

———— Odlum, from African Corps, with Lieut. 
Hammill, h. p, Nova Scotia Fencibles 
ee from 14 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


— H from 48 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Cock- 
burn, h. p. 29 F. 


Register.—Birtha. 





Lieut. B , from 89 F. rec. diff with Lieut. 
Naylor, . P 
"pm Farquarson, from 18 F. with Lieut. Camp- 
, i 





Puch, from 21 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Allan, h. 
Cock , fm. 48 F. with Lt. — 75 F. 
urhe P lE fm. 5 Dr. G. with Ens. Battier, 98 F. 
CUNEO on] 15 Dr. rec. diff: with Cornet 
n, h. pe | 
— from 9 Dr. with Comet Wright, h. p. 


Ensign m Napier, from 40 F. with Ensign Newman, 
——— = Lynam, from $8 F. with Ensign Borthwick, 


h. p. 10 
— P acdonell, fm. 35 F. with Ens. Ingram, 


alding, from 71 F. vice Emirs Wood 
——— — 7 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
_ Clarke, h. EP OE. 
— OR 1 W. I. Regt. with Ensiga 
em 
EL 235 40 F. with Ens. — did EC 
liams, from 4 W 


” ?dI Lic "Y icut. Senior, h.p 3 € e n 
from 4 WI. elon "E 2d Lieut. 








—S 


ward, 73 





and Ad). Hill, n 





king "from 38 F. with Assist. Surg. 
M'Munn, h, P. "31 F 
Resignations ad Retirements. 


Lieut. Colonel — 1 Foot Guards 
——— ditto 





Assist. Surgeon Drinkwater, 2 Life Guards 





Deaths. 


R. 


Assistant Sur, 


Lheut. Colonel. Wallace, R. African C SCOR. 
Carden, 17 Dr. DA NOT: 1817 | Tucker, R. Art. 1th . 1818 NOIL Cey, R. 9th Dec. 1817 


ena 
Stalkart, 17 F. 
Henry, 14 F. 


» Forces 21st Nov. 


2d Nov — — Assistant 
3d May 1818 M‘Neill, R. W 28th Mar. ! Clancey, Forces 28th Jan. 1818 





BIRTHS, 


MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


April 18. At Berlin, the lady of 
Sholto Douglas, Charges des Affairs of his 
Britannic Majesty, a sop.-—27. In Picca- 
dilly, London, the lady of Jobn Barrow, 
Esq. of the Admiralty, a son. —At Som- 
borne, Hampshire, the Right Hon. Lady 
Kennedy, a son.— 28. Mrs Christie, Dublin 
Street, Edinburgh, a daughter——In the 
Fleet Prison, the lady of Charles Henry 
Baseley, Esq. a son.—At Rothiemay, Lady 
Jane Tayler, a son. 

May 3. At Overton, Mrs Captain Craw- 
ford, a sonA——-At St Omer's, the lady 
of Captain Barwick, 79th, or Cameron 
Highlanders, a son.——Lady Fitz-Herbert, 
ason.——At Castletown, Isle of Man, the 
lady of General Cumming, a daughter.— 
At Ednam House, Mrs D & S0n,— 
4. At his house, Great R Street, Lon- 


don, the lady of James Loch, Esq. a daugh- 
ter.—6. At Banff, the lady of James Wil- 
liam Mackenzie, Esq. younger of Pittrichie, 
a son and heir. —At Stockholm, Viscountess 
Strangford, a son and heir—9. At Edin- 
burgh, Mrs Craigie of Dumbarnie, a daugh- 
ter.——At Brahan Castle, the Hon. Mrs 
Stewart Mackenzie of Seaforth, a son and 
heir.— At Broughton Place, "Edinburgh, 
Lady Campbell of Aberuchill, a son.— 10. 
In George Street, Edinburgh, the lad wi 
Roderick Macleod, Esq. jun. of Cad 
sS0n——AÀt Fife Place, Edinburgh, Mrs 
Spence, a son.—At Abercromby Place, Ed- 
inburgh, Mrs Gordon, a son.—13. At Pa. 
ris, Lady Harriet Drummond, a daughter. 
—14. At Bedrule Manse, near Kelso, Mrs 
Brown, a son.—16. At Relugas, the lady 
of Thomas Lawder Dick, Esq. a daughter. 
—17. At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir James 
Montgomery, Bart. M. P. a hter-—18. ' 
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At his house in York Street, London, the 
lady of Lieutenant-Colone] Dance, 2d Life 
Guards, a son.—At Coldstream, the lady of 
Captain A. M‘Laren, Berwickshire Militia, 
a son.—]19. The lady of Sir A. O. Moles- 
worth of Pencarrow, Cornwall, Bart. a son. 
—21. At Cortachy Castle, the lady of the 
Hon. Donald Ogilvy, a daughter.—At York 
Place, Edinburgh, Lady Heron Maxwell, 
a daughter.—23. At Springfield, near Perth, 
Mrs M*'Duff of » à S0n.—26. At 
Edinburgh, Mrs Johnstone of Alva, a son. 
—29. In Bedford Place, London, the lady 
of Lieut.-Colonel James Allan, 94th regt. 
a son.—At Naples, the lady of Thomson 
Bonar, Esq. of Camden Place, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 19, 1817. At Po. Penang, East 
Indies, William Armstrong Clubly, Esq. 
chief secretary to government there, to Mar- 
garet, eldest daughter of James Carnegy, 

merchant, of that place. 

Sept. 1. At Malacca, East Indies, James 
Carnegy, Esq. third son of Patrick Carne- 
gy, Esq. of Lower, to Maria, eldest daugh- 
ter of Adrian Kock, Esq. merchant there. 

Nov. 1. At Madras, Lieutenant Michael, 
commanding the resident's escort at Tan- 
jore, to W*lliamina, daughter of the late 
Dr Robert Grant, physician in Inverness. 

Dec. 6. At the Cathedral of St John, 
Calcutta, John Trotter of Castlelaw, 
to Matilda, fourth daughter of the Hon. Sir 
Francis Macnaughton, Judge in the Su- 
preme Court of Bengal. 

March 11, 1818. At Perth, A. Pringle, 
Esq. to Miss Jarvie, ad daughter of the 
late Rev. Mr Jarvie, Perth. 

April 13. At Edinburgh, Mr R. Smith, 
merchant, Airth, to Miss Jemima, daugh- 
ter of John Shirriff, Esq. Dunmore.—27. 
At South College Street, Edinburgh, Mr 
Joseph Theodore Mitchill, R. N. to Miss 
Margaretta Cunningham, eldest 
of Mr John Cunningham.—30. At Union 
Place, Edinburgh, Capt. Hector H. M*Lean, 
of the 93d regt. of foot, to Miss Ann Macleod, 
eungest daughter of the late Rev. Mr Mac- 
eod, minister of Kilfinnichin and Bunnes- 
san, Muli. 

May "I. At St Margaret's church, West- 
minster, London, and on the 18th, re-mar- 
ried at Carron-house, Mr John Walker ef 
Orchardhead, Stirlingshire, to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of Mr Charles Lea Jeffery, 
Broadway, Westminster.—8. At Fountain- 
bridge, Edinburgh, Mr Andrew Henderson, 
surgeon, R. N. to Miss Mary Scott, only 
daughter of Mr Peter Scott, merchant and 
insurance broker in Edinburgh.—l1l. At 
Conan-house, the seat of Sir Hector Mac- 
kenzie of Gairloch, Bart. the Rev. John 
Macdonald, minister of Urquhart, to Janet, 
eldest daughter of the late Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, Eeq.——13. At the new church, 
. Mary-le-Bone, the Hon. Hen. Pierrepont, 
brother to Earl Manvere, to Lady Sophia 


Register — Marriages and Deaths. 


{June 


Cecil, sister to the dera oer Exeter. 16. 
At St George’s church, London, by 
license, Horace Beauchamp Seymour, Esq. 
third son of the late Lord Hugh Seymour, 
to Elizabeth Mallet Palk, eldest daughter 
of the late Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart. M. P. 
for the county of Devon.—19. At Llynon, 
county of Anglesea, James Orr, Esg. 
George Street, Edinburgh, to Rachael, se- 
cond daughter of Robert Scott, Esq. Forth 
Street, Edinb —20. At the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley’s house, in Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, Colonel Seymour, to Lady Charlotte 
Cholmondeley.—21. At Cheltenham, Sir 
W. Cunningham Fairlie, Bart. of Robert- 
land and Fairlie, to Anne, only daughter of 
the late Robert Cooper, banker, Wood. 
bridge.—-25. At Mary-le-Bone church, 
John Clayton Frecling, Esq. second son of 
Francis Freeling, Esq. of the General Post- 
office, London, to Mary, third daughter of 
the late Edward Coxe, Esq. of Hampstead 
Heath.—27. Miss Maria Giffard, daughter 
of the Marchioness Dowager of Lansdowne, 
to Count de Lusi, of the first regiment of 
Prussian 28. At Edinburgh, Mr 
Fil Gordon, writer, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Mr Dick, accountant. 
DEATHS. 

Jan. 1, 1818. Fell, in a sally from Kere- 
guam, near Poonah (having volunteered his 
services), Thomas Wingate, assistant-sur- 
geon to the 2d battalion 1st native infantry, 
and eldest son of Dr Daniel Wingate, Stir- 
ling, aged 21.—13. On board the William 
Pitt, East Indiaman, and soon after leaving 
Bengal, William Hall, Esq. a pertner in 
the house of Messrs Palmer and Company 
of Calcutta. 

Fcb. 10. At St Lucie, Mrs Mary Bus- 
sell, wife of John I. I. Alexander, Èsq. of 
that island, and relict of the late Right 
Hon. Robert Cullen, one of the Lords of 
Session and Justiciary in Scotland.—12. At 
sea, Mr Peter Murray, surgeon of the Hon. 
East India Company's ship Charles Grant. 
—28. At the Havannah, Lieutenant Thos. 
Sibbald, R. N. son of the late William Sib- 
bald, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

March 10. At Charlestown, South Car- 
olina, Mrs Christiana Boston, px 69 
Tucker Harris, Esq. M. D. in 98th 
pear of her age. Mrs Harris was a daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Thomas Boston of Jed- 
burgh, and grand-daughter of the late Rev. 
Thomas Boston of Ettrick.——30. On his 
passage home, on board of the Wiliom 
Pitt, East Indiaman, Archibald Seton, Esq. 
ef Touch. 

April 12. In the -room of Kinross 
jail, m extreme w ess, Andrew Ni- 
col, well known in the Court of Session and 
caricature shops under the name of the Kine 
rose Lawyer. From a qadesman in easy 
circumstances and of decent character, he 
——— itigi 
and finally an outcast from all society. 


1818.7] 


Rather than give up his pretended rights to 
the famous midden-stcad, he obstinately re- 
fased all supply from the funds of his 
native parish ; and in odes that he migh 
retain what he conceived would be the 
means of bringing him once more within the 
walls of the Parliament House, wandered 
about from to place, until at last, from 
his habits of life, he became such a nuisance, 
that, disowned by every relation, and shut out 
from every house, it was found necessary to 
convey him to the common prison, which 
he quitted only for that asylum ** where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and where 
the weary are at rest."— At Eildon Hall, 
Katherine, the infant daughter of Leaver 
Legge, Esq.—15. At Libberton, Margaret 
Manson, spouse of the Rev. Mr James 
Simpson, minister of the Associate Congre- 
gation, Potter-row, Edinburgh.—21. Mr 
John Hatchet, senior, of the White Horse 
Cellar, Piccadilly, London, aged 62.— 23. 
At Topsham, aged 78, Captain Carter, R. N. 
With the exception of Admiral Schank, he 
was the only surviving officer who went to 
the North Cape of Lapland, to observe the 
transit of Venus, in 1768, in the Emerald, 
commanded by Sir Charles Douglas, of 
which the deceased was then first lieutenant. 
— At Avignon, Colin Macdonald Buchanan, 
younger of Drummakil.—24 At Liverpool, 
aged 81, Mr John Gore.—25. At Fraser- 
burgh, Mr George Daniel, writer.—26. Af- 
ter a lingering and painful illness, Mr Rob. 
Wilson, merchant, Leith.—At Perth, the 
Rev. James Scott, late senior minister of 
Perth, at the advanced age of 85.—28. At 
Gartur, John Graham, rmi At Havre, 
Alexander, second son William Oliver, 
. younger of Dinlabyre.—SO. At his 
er's house, 65, Prince's Street, Edin- 
burgh, James George Mackinlay, student 
of medicine, aged 20.—At Burntsfield Links, 
Edin ; Mrs Margaret Finlay, widow 
of the late James Bell, Esq. Finglen, 
Campsie.—At his house in Beaumont f 
Edinburgh, na Henry Bevan, retired ad- 
jutant of the Dumfries-shire militia, aged 
52 years.—At Edinburgh, the infant son of 
William Erskine, Esq.—At Roxburgh 
Place, Edinburgh, Mrs John Gardner.— 
At Berwick-upon-Tweed, Mrs Barbara 
Hodgson, 88, relict of the late Dr 
Henry Hodgson, formerly Mayor of that 
town. 
May 1. At Lorn, Furnace House, Ar- 
ire, Mary Harrison, in her 36th year, 
wife of James Park Harrison, Esq. and el- 
dest daughter of Matthew Harrison, Esq, 
Newland Furnace, Lancashire.——-At his 
house, in Montague Street, London, John 
Crawford, Esq. late of Monorgan, in Perth- 
shire.—-In Cumberland Place, London, the 
Hon. John Douglas. The deceased was 
grandfhther to the present Marquis of Aber- 
corn; he was father to the Countess of 
Aberdeen, and son-in-law to the Harl of 
Harewood, having married the noble Earl's 
daughter, Lady Frances Lascelles, who died 
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last year.—-2. At his house, in the Admi. 
ralty, London, Rear-admiral Sir George 
Hope, K.C.B.—3. At his father's house, is 
Howe Street, Edinburgh, Arthur Forrest, 
Esq.—At Glasgow, Mr A. Ruthven, of the 
Ship Bank there.—At Glasgow, Mr James 
Russell, jun. » High Street. Mr Rus- 
sell has left following donations :—To 
the poor of the Relief Chapel, Campbell 
Street, £ i 

£50—To the Royal Intirmary, £50— To 
the Lunatic Asylum, £50—To the poor of 


Majesty’s first deemster in the island.—5. 
At Dublin, in the 25th year of his age, on 
his way homewards from Jamaica, on ac- 
count of bad health, Mr Archibald Robert- 
son, only remaining son of George Robert- 
son, Esq. Bower Lodge, Irvine.—At her 
house, in Chapel Street, Mrs Alison Hay of 
Haystown, in the 90th year of her age.— 
7. At Chapelton, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Durie, late of the 92d regiment.—At 
Sheerness, at an advanced age, Mr Wyatt, 
ship-builder. His death was occasioned by 
an anchor, weighing s cwt. which he was 
to move, i inst his chest, 
and Enocking him dome. ‘the Monday pre- 
ceding.——At Edinburgh, Mrs M 
Aitchison, wife of Mr James Clarkson. — 
At Fernie, Francis Balfour, Esq. of Fernie. 
—At Campbeltown, Major Robert Elder 
of Belloch.— Christian, youngest daughter 
of William Haig, Esq. of Dollarfield.— 8. 
At Hill Street, Edinburgh, Colin Mackay, 
Esq.—At Edinburgh, in the 73d year of 
his age, Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Et. 
trickhall, late one of the keepers of the re- 
cords of Seotland.—9. At Edinburgh, at the 
house of his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr An- 
derson, Thomas Brown, Esq. of Water- 
head, aged 82.—11. At Edinburgh, Mr 
Rattray, wife of Lieut. Col. David Rattray, 
andonly Daughter of General John Hamilton 
of Dalzell and Orbiston.—At Burdiehouse 
Mains, Mr Alexander Peacock, architect, 
aged 85 years.—12. William Rich 
cousin-german to the late William Richard. 
son, — of Humanity in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, 76.—At Glasgow 
Mrs Loudoun, — Loudoun, 
Esq.—13. At his house, Wester Dudding- 
ston, Robert Kay, architect, aged 78.—At 
his house in George Street, in the 73d year 
of his age, Mr William Scott, teacher of 
elocution and geography. Mr Scott was 
the father of sear Ole » and 
for a period of upwards of forty years dis- 
tinguished himself by his extensive useful. 
ness in his profession, having aleo instructed 
in this elegant accomplishment a great pro- 
portion of our countrymen who have risen 
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to eminence in the senate, the pulpit, and at 
the bar. He is also well known as the 
author of several useful and popular ele- 
mentary works on subjects connected with 
education, among —— — — 
ing and Speaking, of a Systemo ys 
ania Pronouncing Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish » Which has always been con- 
sidered a work of high authority, and equal- 
ly esteemed on both sides of the Tweed. In 
private relations of life, he was dis- 
inguished for his benevolence and piety ; 
during the protracted period 
illness, he displayed that fortitude and re- 
signation, and even cheerfulness, which the 
eonsciousness of a well spent life, and the 
joyful anticipations of a happy futurity, alone 
ean give.—At Edinburgh, Captain David 
Havan, 21st Foot, or Royal North British 
Fusiliers.—14 At Edinburgh, Mrs Arbuth- 
not, relict of Robert Arbuthnot, Esq.—At 
Leith, in the 20th year of her age, Agnes, 
youngest daughter of the late James Scarth, 
Esq. merchant in Leith.—15. At Wilson 
Park, Portobello, J. P. Donaldson, Esq. as- 
sistant-surgeon of the Fifeshire Militia, and 
surgeon in Portobello.—16. At Gaddesby, 
near Leicester, Eliza, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cheney, of the Scots Greys.—17. 
At Glasgow, Mrs Taylor of Kirktonhill.— 
At Edinburgh, Mr William Sawers, book- 
seller.—At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, the in- 
fant daughter of the Rev. C. H. Terrot, 
Albany Street.—At Crossmont, Capt. James 
Menzies, Royal Perthshire Militia.—18. At 
Leeds, of a typhus fever, after an illness 
of ten days, in the 36th year of his age, Dr 
John Thomson, of this town, late of Hali- 
fax. His best eulogy will be found in the 
sentiments of deep and heartfelt regret 
which the sudden stroke has excited in the 
breasts of those who knew him. Warnly 
beloved by his friends, highly respected by 
the generous brethren of a liberal profession, 
universally esteemed, he is now universall 
lamented. Seldom has the hand of deuil 
blighted fairer prospects, or inflicted a se- 
verer wound. In Dr Thomson, a power- 
ful, enlightened, and active mind was u- 
nited with a kind and benevolent heart. 
He had the will, as well as the ability, to 
be and to do His talents were 
and he uscd them as the instruments of his 
virtues. As a physician, though but lately 
settled here, he was already rising into emi- 
nence; and if unwearied diligence in col- 
lecting the materials of medical know " 
combined with great skill in the application 
of them, could have ensured success, he 
must have succeeded. To the practical du- 
ties of his profession, his attention was un- 
wearied, and his patients will bear witness 
to that unaffected kindness of manner which 
always made his advice doubly acceptable ; 
which led them to believe, that he took a 
pee rather than a professional interest 
their welfare; that he was their friend 


as well as their physician. And such in. 
deed was the case; he considered his fellow 
men as friends and brethren, and valued his 
Christian even more than his medical pro- 
fession. It was the first wish of his heart 
to do himself, and to teach others to 
do in every possible way : and deem- 
ing the moral still more dangerous than the 
natural maladies of man, he was proportion- 
ably anxious to minister to them also. As 
a believer in the divine mission of 
Christ, he considered it a sacred duty to 
um s — that he could in diffusing 
e knowl of the A diligent 
and conscientious — led ego 
the peculiar views of religious truth which 
he entertained, and he thereftre exerted 
himself with zeal in their diffusion; but 
his zeal was according to knowledge, and 
nently without bigotry. For many 
of those who differed from him most wide- 
ly, he always felt and expressed the — 
regard, and where he dissented honestly on 
pointe of faith, could still unite with heart 
and hand, sincerely and cordially, in the 
spirit of charity. As a physician and a 
uri a fellow-citizen and a fellow-chris- 
tan, he will be long and d regret- 
ted. May the ln —— bp hi sud- 
den and premature death, lead to the 
earnest emulation of his good example! 
& [t is the end of all men, and the liv- 
ing should lay it to heart." ——At Min- 
holm, near Langholm, in the prime of 
life, William Kier, Esq. conductor of im- 
provements to his Grace the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh and Queensberry, ‘in the district of 
Eskdale, and late captain in the Dumfries- 
shire yeom cavalry.——At Limekilns, 
Jean, daughter of the deceased James Red- 
die, Esq. late farmer, Purvishall, Fifeshire. 
—Charles Williamson, Esq. of Mairfield, 
for many years a respectable tobacconist ia 
Kelso.—At Harperden, East Lothian, Mr 
Peter Bairnsfather, farmer.— 19. At Edin- 
burgh, Mr Charles Hunter, eldest son of 
Lieutenant-general Hunter of Burnside.— 
21. In George Street, James, infant son of 
John Mansteld, Esq.—At Thurso, Mrs 
Margaret Leith, wife of Mr George Pater- 
son, senior magistrate of that town.— 22. At 
Ham Common, Surrey, Hannah, eldest 
daughter of the Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair of Ulbster, Bart.—283. At Borrow- 
stounness, Miss M Padon, aged 73. 
—At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Boyd, per- 
fumer, Duke Street, aged 39.—-24 At 
the house of Mr Alexander Allan, merchant, 
Leith, Mary, daughter of the late John 
Grant, Esq. of Kincardine O*NeiL—At 
Lanark, Mrs Jane Smith, se of Mt 
John Lamb, writer in Lanark.— 25. At his 
father's house, — Hill, inde s 
ear of his age, after a lingering illness, Mr 
John Bruce eeu of Mr William Bruce, late 
banker, Edinburgh.—At Portobello, Mrs 
Blackwood of Pitreavie. 
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Wonpswonru's White Doe of Ryl- 
stone. 


Tue three great master-spirits of our 
day, in the poetical world, are Scott, 

ordsworth, and Byron. But there 
never were minds more unlike to each 
Other than theirs are, either in original 
conformation or in the course of life. 
It is great and enduring glory to this 


age, to have ler AC 
perfectly original us,—unallied to 
Sach other, drinking inspiration from 


fountains far apart,—who have built 


BU structures of the imagina- 
tin, Lr eie orders of architecture, 
a may indeed be said to rule, 

a legitimate sovereignty, over 
te and powerful xem. in the 
kingdom of Mind. If we except the 
Elizabethan age, in which the poetical 
genius of the country was turned 
sionately to the drama, and which 
produced an unequalled constellation 
of great spirits, we believe that no 
other period of English literature could 
exhibit three such Poets as these, 
standing in quies elevation a- 
mong a crowd of less potent, but en- 
lightened and congenial Worthies. 
There is unquestionably an etherial 
flush of poetry over the face of this 
land. Poets think and feel for them- 
selves, fearlessly and enthusiastically. 
There is something like inspiration in 
the works of them all. y are far 
superior indeed to the mere clever 
verse-writers of our Augustan age. 
It is easy to see in what feelings, and 
in what faculties, our living Poets ex- 
cel their duller prose brethren ; and 
the world is not now so easily duped, 


as to bestow the “ hallowed name” 
upon such writers as the Sprats, and 
Yaldens, and Dukes, and Pomfrets, 
* et hoc ups omae,” whom the 
eourtesy and ignorance 

age admitted into the poetical brothera 
— To a be now a ete 

— unless he aomethi 

of “ the vision ane the faculty di- 
vine, ’—he dies at once, and is heard 
of no more. There is, of necessity, in 
so poetical an age as this, a vast crowd. 
ef deluded followers of the Muse, who 
mistake the will for the power. But 
the evil of this is not great. The 
genuine Poets, and these alone, are 
admired and beloved. Of them we 
have — e we — that we 
speak the general voice, when we place 
on a triple throne, Scott, Wordsworth, 
and Byron. 

Though greatly inferior in many 
things to his illustrious brethren, Scott 
is perhaps, after all, the most unequi- 
vocally eriginal. We do not know of 
any model after which the form of his 
principal Poems has been moulded. 
They bear no resemblance, and, we 
must allow, are far inferior to the he- 
roic Poems of Greece; nor do they, 

he has been called the Ariosto 
of the — to us p^ — 
in any way whatever, any e great 
Poems of modern Italy. He has given 
a most intensely real representation of 
the living spirit of the chivalrous age 
of his country. He has not shrouded 
the or the characters of his 
heroes in high poetical lustre, so as to 
dazzle us by resplendent fictitious 
beings, shining through the scenes 
and events of' a half-imaginary world. 
They are as much real mem in his 
poetry, as the ** mighty Earls” of old 
are in our histories and anmals. The 
incidents, too, and events, are all won- 
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derfully like those of real life; and 
when we — this, that all the most 
interesting and impressive superstitions 
and fancies of the times are in his 
poetry incorporated and intertwined 
with the ordinary tissue of mere hu- 
man existence, we feel ourselves hur- 
tied from this our civilized ‘age, back 
into the troubled bosom of semibar- 
barous life, and made keen partakers 
in all its impassioned and i 
credulities. His Poems are historical 
Sint of his true in all things to the 
irit of history, but everyw over⸗ 
spread with those bright and breath- 
ing colours which only genius can 
bestow on reality; and when it is ree 
collected, that the times in which his 
scenes afe laid and his heroes act were 
distinguished by many of the most 
energetic virtues that can grace or 
dignify the character of a free 
and marked by the operation of great 
passions and important events, every 
one must feel that the poetry of Wal- 
ter Scott is, in the noblest sense of the 


turbed but magnificent , and con- 
hects us, in the midst of philosophy, 
science, and refinement, our tur- 
bulent but high-minded ancestors, of 
whom we have no cause to be ashamed, 


War, as he describes it, 
is a noble game, a kingly pastime. He 
is the greatest of all War-Poets. His 
Poetry might make a very coward 
fearless. In Marmion, the battle of 
Flodden agitates us with all the terror 
of a fatal overthrow. In the Lord of 
the Isles, we read of the field of Ban- 
nockburn with clenched hands and 
spirits, as if the English were 
torious over invadi ing. 
There is not much of all this. in an 
modern poetry but his own; an 
therefore it is, that, independently of 
all his other manifold excellencies, we 
lory in bim as the great modern 
ational Poet of Scotland,—in whom 
old times revive,—whose Poetry pre- 
vents History from. becoming 
which, in times of excessive refine- 
ment, it is often too apt to become—a 
dead letter, —and keeps the animating 
and heroic spectacles of the past mov- 
ing brightly across our every-day 
world, and flashing eut from them a 
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jects of his reverence or his love ; 


Esu} 
kindling power over the actions and 
characters of m own — 
Byron is in aH respects the v 

posite of Scott. He never dreams of 
wholly giving up his mind to the in- 
fluence of the actions of men, or the 
events of history. ' He lets the world 
roll on, arid eyes its wide-weltering 
and tumultuous waves—even the cz. 
lamitous shipwrecks that strew its 
darkness— with a stern, and some. 
times even a pitiless misanthropy. He 
cannot sympathise with the ordinary 
joys or sorrows of humanity, even 
though intense and overpowering. 
They must live and work in intellect 
and by intellect, before they seem 
worthy of the sympathy of his impe- 
netrable soul. His idea of man, in 
the abstract, is boundless and magni- 
ficent ; but of men, as individuals, he 
thinks with derision and contempt. 
Hence he is in one stanza a sublime 
moralist, elevated and by 
the dignity of human nature; in the 
next a satirist, sneering at its 
meanness. Hence he is unwilling to 
yield love or reverence to any thi 
that has yet life; for life seems to si 
the: little that is noble into the degra- 
dation of the much that is vile. The 
dead, and the dead only, are 


* wih th h lan 
converse with the mighty in language 
worthy to be heard by the spirits ef 
the mighty. It is this contrast be- 
— is august conceptions p man, 
an ptuous opinioh of men, 
that much of the almost incomprehen- 
sible charm, and power, and enchant- 
ment of bis Poetry exists. We feel 
ourselves alternately sunk and ele- 
vated, as if the hand of an invisible 
being had command over us. At one 
time we are a little lower than the 


that angels; in anotber, but little higher 


than the worms. We feel that our 
elevation and our disgrace are alike 
the lot of our nature; and hence the 
Poetry of Byron, as we before re- 
marked, is read as a dark, but still a 
divine revelation. 
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If Byron be altogether unlike Scots, 
Wordsworth is yet mone unlike Bree. 
With all the great and essential - 


mpi: e Poet, —F — 
and -CO } wers of the 
à . He lbs are: human 
life with a steady and serene eye; he 
listens with a fine ear “ to tlie .still 
sad music of humanity." His faith is 
unshaken in the ence of virtue 
over vice, and of happiness over mi- 
sery ; and in the existence of a hen- 
venly law operating on earth, and, in 
spite of transitory defeats, always vi- 
sibly triumphant in the d field of 
human warfare. Hence he looks over 
the world of life, and man, with 
a sublime benignity ; and hence, de- 
lighting in all the gracious dispensa- 
tions of God, his great mind can 
wholly deliver itself up to the love of 
a flower budding in the field, or of a 
child asleep in its cradle; nor, in doing 
no, feela that Poetry can be said to stoop 
ov to descend, much less to be de- 
, when she embodies, in words 
of music, the t and most delight- 
ful fancies id affections of the human 
heart. This love of the nature to 
which he belongs, and which is in 
him the fruit of wisdom and experi- 
ence, gives to all his Poetry a very 
peculiar, a very endearing, and, at the 
same time, a very lofty character. His 
Poetry is little coloured by the artifi- 
cial distinctions of society. In his de- 
lineations of ion or character, he 
is not so much guided: by the varieties 
produced by customs, institutions, 
professions, or modes of life, as by 
those grest elemen laws of our 
nature which are unchangeable and 
the same; and therefore the pathos 
and the truth — — ae 
Poetry are more than of an 
— not unlike the most touching 
and beautiful passages in the 
Page. The same spirit of love, and 
henignity, and etherial pusity, which 
breathes over al] his pictures of the 
virtues and the happiness of man, per- 
vades those too of external nature. 
none can dispute that they must like- 
wise be dian n ie UE — 
up to hi pelm in that Poetry 
which commerces with the farms, and 
hues, and odeurs, and sounds, of the 
material world. He has brightened 
the earth we inhabit to our eyes; he 
hes made it more musical to our ears ; 


he has rendered it more creative to our 
tions. 

e are well aware, that what we 
have now written of Wordsworth ig 
not the — entertained of his ge- 
nius in Scotland, where, we belicve, 
his Poetry is scarcely known, except 
by the extracts from it, and criticisms 
upon if, in the Edinburgh Review. 
But in England his reputation is high, 
-—indeed, among many of the very 
best judges, the highest of all our 
li Poets ; and it is our intention, 
in tbis and some other articles, to give 
our readers an opportunity of judgi 
for themselves, whether he is or isnot 
a great Poet. This ay will best be 
enabled to do by fair and full critiqu 
on all his principal Poems, and by 
and copious quotations from them, se- 
lected in an admiring but impartia} 
spirit. We purpose to enter, after this 
has been done, at some length into the 
peculiarities of his system and of his 

nius, which we humbly conceive we 

ve studied with more care, and, we 
fear not to say, with more knowledge 
and to better 
in the Edinburgh Review. Indeed, 
the general conviction of those whose 
opinions are for any thing on the 
subject of Poetry is, that, f 
excellent many of the detached remarkg 
on particular may be, scarcel 
one syllable of truth—thet is, of td 


has eyer appeared in the Edin- : 


burgh Review on the general principles 
of Wordsworth's Poetry, or, as it in 
been somewhat vaguely, and not very 
philosophically, called, the Lake School 
of Poetry. e quarrel with no critic 
for his mere critical opinious ; and in 
the disquisitions wd, ere long, we 
shall enter into on this subject, we 
shall discuss all disputed points with 
perfect amenity, even amity, to- 

, ** toto ccelo," dissent 
from our views. "There is by far too 
much wrangling and jangling in our 


periodical criticism. Every critic, now- . 


a-days, raises his bristles, as if he were 
afraid of being thought too tame and 
good-natured. There is a want of 
genial feeling in professional judges of 
Poetry ; and this want is not always 
supplied by a deep knowledge of the 
laws. For our own parts, we intend 
at all times to write of great livin 

Poets in the same spirit of love an 

reverence with which it is natural to 
regard the dead and the sanctified ; 


, than any writer - 


OWever ' 
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and this is the only spirit in which a 
critic can write of his contemporaries 
without frequent dogmatism, presump- 
tion ,’and injustice. 

We shall now direct the attention 
of our readers to the “ White Doe of 
Rylstone," a poem which exhibits in 
perfection many of Wordsworth's pe- 

iar beauties, and, it may be, some 
of his peculiar defects. It is in itself 
a whole; and on that account we pre- 
fer beginning with it, in place of thè 
** Lyrical Ballads,” or the subsequent 
** Poems" of the author, which con- 
tain specimens of so many different 
etyles ; and still more, in place of the 
** Excursion," which, though a great 
work in itself, is but a portion of a 
still greater one, and will afford sub- 
ject-matter for more than one long 
article. 

This Poem is prefaced by some 
stanzas addressed to the wife of the 
Poet, in which & touching allusion is 
made to severe domestic afflictions, 
(the death, we believe, of two children 
* whom all that looked on loved,”) 
that direfully interrupted, for a while, 
the flow of imagination in his soul, 
but the softened memory of which 


e * tale of tears." prem 
language are more simply yet pro- 
found! ecting ; and we are sure 
that they will dispose every feeling 
mind to come to the perusal of the 
Poem itself with the most kindly and 
sympathetic emptions. 
Jn trellis'd shed with clustering roses gay, 
And, Mery ! oft beside our blazing fire, 
When years of wedded life were as a day 
—— —— — aera yeaa 
we together in Spenser’s 
How Una. ead of ouli sed atii, 
The gentle Una, born of heavenly birth, 
To seek her Knight went wandering o'er the 


Ah, then, Beloved ! pleasing was the smart, 
And the tear precious in compassion shed 
For — pierc'd by sorrow's thrilling 


Did meekly bear the unmerited ; 
Meek as that emblem of on lowly heart, 
The milk-white Lamb which in a line she led, 
And faithful, is in her innocehce, 

Like the breve Lion slain in her defence. 
Notes could we hear as of a faery shell 
Attuned to words with sacred wisdom fraught; 
Free Fancy prized each specious miracle, 
And all its finer inspiration caught ; 

"Till, m the bosom of our rustic Cell, 

We by a lamentable change were taught 
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[July 
That “bliss with mortal Man msynot abide.” 
How nearly joy and sorrow are allied ! 

For us the stream of fiction ceased to flow, 
For us the voice of melody was mute. 
— But, as soft dissolve the 

And give the fimid herbage leave to 
Heaven's breathing influence failed not to 


It soothed us—it beguiled us-—then, to hear 
Oncemore of troubles wrought by magic spell; 
And griefs whose sery motion comes not near 
The that tempt the Spirit to rebel ; 
Then, with mild Una in her sober chear, 
High over hill and low adown the dell 

in we wandered, wi to 

that she suffered for her dear Lord's sake. 


Then, too, this mine once 
could ee — 


by sympathies 
ding, an * 
Even to the inferior Kinds ; whom forest trees 
Protect i 


en beating aunbesme and tbesvee 


A calm and sinless life, with love, hath given, 
This tragi cheared us; for it 

on gir et rg 
And of the recompense which conscience seeks 


A bright, ing example shows ; 
N when o'er wide realms the tempest 


breaks, 
Needful amid life's ordinary woes ;— 
Hence, not for them wlio would bless 
A happy hour with holier happiness. 
He serves the Muses y and ill, 
Whose aim is pleasure li deri" aud 
O, that my mind were equal to 
The comprehensive mandate which they 

ve— 

Vain aspiration of an earnest will ! 
Yet in this moral Strain a power may live, 
Beloved Wife! such solace to impart 
As it hath yielded to thy tender heart. 

The Poem is founded on a wild and 
beautiful tradition, that in former 
times a White Doe, coming over the 
hills from what once were the dee 
mesnes of Rylstone Hall, in Yorkshire, 
visited, every Sabbath morning, du- 
ring the time of divine service, the 
burial-ground and the ruined part of 
Bolton Abbey. The Poet undertakes 
to give a poetical character to this so- 
litary and mysterious creature, and to 
connect with its Sabbath visit to the 
holy place a tale of human passions. 

The first canto begins with an ani- 
mated and picturesque description of 
the assemblage of people to divine 








3816.) 
service in a rural built within 
the heart of the solemn ruins, 
When faith and were in their prime, 
In great Eliza's golden time. 

All is silent but the voice of the priest 
reciting the holy liturgy, and of the 
river murmuring by, 


vy , 
Free entrance to the church- ground ; 
And right across the — 
seep hm fap ro 
— Comes gliding in wi j 
Comes Tid serene and alow, 
Soft zl silent as a dream, 
A solitary Doe ! 
White she is as lily of June, 
And besuteous as the silver moon 
When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in heaven ; 
T UEF A Ap eo dpm 
A glittering ship, that hat the plain 
A glittering ship, : 
Of ocean for her own domain, ' 

This radiant creature glides silently 
to and fro over the sculptured tomb- 
stones of warriors, and through the 
ivied arches of the ruin, the desolation 
of which is painted by a few mournful] 
touches, and then, 

Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 

In quietness she ‘ays her down; 

Gently as a weary wave 

Sinks, when the summer breeze hath died, 
Against an anchored vessel's side ; 

Even so, without distress, doth she 

Lie down in peace, and lovingly. 

The spot where she has made her 
Sabbath couch is thus more particu- 
larly described. 

Whi — length of level d 
ich two y ev 

Did from all other graves divide : E 

As if in come respect of pride; 

` Or meancholy's sickly mood, 

Still shy of human neighbourhood ; 

Or guilt, that humbly would express — 

A penitential lonelinegs. 


When the congregation come into 
the church-yard at the close of the 
service, the White Doe is seen still 
lying undisturbed and fearless beside 
the ‘little hallowed mound, and the 
conjectures of various speakers are 

iven respecting the beautiful noon. 

y apparition, . Among others, 

An Old Man—studious to ex 
The hath mounted high 
To days of dim antiquity ; 
When Lady Aaliza mourned 
er Son, and felt in her despair, 
The pang of unayaijing prayer ; 
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Her Son in Wharf’s abysses 

The noble Boy of Egremound, 

From which affliction, when God's gra 

At length had in her heart found pia 

A pious structure, fair to pee, 

Rose up—this stately Priory ! 

The Lady's work,—but now laid low ; 

To the grief of her soul that doth come and go, 
In the beautiful form of this innocent Doe s 


Which, though seemingly doomed in its 
breast to sustain 


remembrance of sorrow uc pum. 


i spotless, and holy, and gent! 
8 ,andholy,a e,and bright, — 
And glides o'erthe earth like an angeluf light, 
. An Oxford scholar, who has retw ned 


` to hie native vale, — still more 


fancifully, that it is the shape assumed 
by the guardian Svirit of that Lord 
Chifford called the Shepherd Lord, 

It is, thinks he, the gracious fairy, 

rad alan the — Lord to meet 

n his wanderings ; 

Wild notes she in his — sang, 

A song of Nature's hidden powers ; 

That whistled like the wind, and rang 
Among the rocks and holly bowers. 


` “Twas said that sie all shapes could wear $ 


And oftentimes before hin stood, 

Amid the trees of sot:e thick wood, 

In semblance of a lady fair, 

And taught hiiisigna, and shewed him sights, 

In Craven's dens, on Cumbria’s heights ; 

When under cioud of fear he lay, 

A shepherd clad :n homely gray, 

Peak pa hiro F a — Y. is 
ence, when be, with spear and ghield, 

Rode full of years to Fiodden feld, 

His eye could see the hidden spring, 

And how the current was to flow ; 

The fatal end of Scotland's King, 

And all that hopeless overthrow. 

The Poet thus prepares our minds, 
by these beautiful little fancies and 
imaginings, and by the soft ənd solemn 
colouring which he has thrown over 
the scence haunted by the lovely visit- 
ant, for his own story, which we fee] 
is to be a melancholy one, suiting the 
utter solitude of the pile. 

And ses-they vanish, one by one, 
And last, the Doe herself is gone. 

In Canto II. the Poet at once re. 
turns to the source of his tale and tra- 
dition. Norton of Rylstone Hall hag 
engaged with Neville and Percy ig 
their rebellion against Queen Eliza» 
beth, on the plea of wishing to restore 
the ancient religion; and his only 
daughter, Emily, who had been in- 
structed by her deceased mother in 

e reformed faith, has been compelled 

y him to work a banner, on which is 
emhroidered 
The sacred Cross; and figured there 
The five dear wounds our Lord did bear; 
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Full sooh to be uplifted high, 
And float in rueful company ! 

All the sons of Norton join him in 
his rebellion, except the eldest, Fran- 
cis, who foresees its calamitoüs end, 
end ineffectually tries to dissuade his 
father from the rash enterprise. He 
is dismi with scorn and wrath 
from his father’s presence ; and seek- 
ing his beloved sister, who had 
tò vent her sorrow in the groves rourid 
the Hall, he endeavours to her 
soul for the death of her father and all 
her brothers, and for the utter óver- 
throw of their ancient and illustrious 
house. Nothing can exceed, in simple 
and solemn earnestness, the whole of 
this mournful prophecy. For example, 
ss O Sister, I could proj 
The time is come — knell 
lina etes epa s0 well ;— 

Hope nothing, if I thas may speak 

To thee a woman, and dacs weak ; 

Hope orae Lr t; for we 

Are doomed to perish utterly : 

"Tis meet that deca with me divide 

The thought while I am by thy side, 
Acknowledging a grace in this, 

A comfort in the dark abyss : 

But look not for me when, I am gone, 

And be no further t upon. 

Farewell all wishes, all debate, 

AL pra * for oe for that! 
Upos no help of outward rier a 
Espouse thy doom st once, end cleave 

To fortitude without reprieve. 

For we must fall, both we and ours,—- 
This Mansion and these pleasant bowers ; 
Walks, pools, and arbours, homestead, hall, 
Our fate is theirs, will resch them ail ; 
The Horse must forsake his manger, 
And learn to glory in a Stranger ; 

The Hawk forget his perch, —the Hound 
Be from his ancient ground : 

The blast will sweep us all away, 

One desolation, one decay ! 

And even thisCreature ! which words saying 
re pointed to a — Doe, 
A few distant, ing, straying ; 
Fair et and more whi cien eat 
** Even she will to her peaceful woods 
Return, and to her murmuring floods, 

And be in heart and soul the same 

She was before she hither came,— 

Ere she had learned to love us all, 

Herself beloved in Rylstone Hall.” 

The canto ends with some fervent 
entreaties and prayers that she will 
cherish no earthly hope, but look to 
Heaven alone for support, in the or- 

han and brotherless state in which 
she will soon be placed. 
& But thou, my Sister, doomed to be 
The last leaf which by Heaven's decree 
Mist hang upon a blasted tree; 
2 
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If not in vaizi we hate breathed the breath 
T er of a faith— 

If in hand we have led, | 
And thou, (O happy thought this day t) 
Not seldom foremost in the way— 

If on one thought our minds have fed, 
And we have in one meaning read— 

If, when at home our private weal 
Together ve have lated pim 5 
we have to pri 

— — 

If we like combetants have fared, 

And for this issue been 

If thou art beautiful, youth 
And thought endue thee with all truth 
Be strong ;—be worthy of the 

Of God, and fill thy destined i 

A soul, by force of sorrows hi 


Uplifted to the pres sky 
undisturbed humanity ! , 
He ended,—or she heard no more ; 
He led her from the Yew-tree shade, 
And at the Mansion’s silent doar, 
He kissed the consecrated Maid ; 
And down the Valley he pursued, 
Alone, the armed Multitude. 
The third canto is whólly occupied 
with a detail of the rising in tlie 
North, and the disarray of the rash 


levy on the approach of the royal arm 
under Dudley. Old Norton now 
that ruin is at hand. 

Back th the melancholy Host 

Went — and resumed lis 


But her Faith leaned way. 

Ill tears she wept,—I saw them fall, 

I overheard her as she spake 

Sad words to that mute Animal, 

The White Doe, in the hawthorn brake ; 
She steeped, but not for Jesu's sake, 
This Cross in tears :——by her, and One 
Unworthier far, we are undone— 

Her Brother was it who assailed 

Her tender spirit and prevailed. 
na — — 
In the cold grave g à 
From reason's dawn beguiled 
The docile, ing Child : 

Far back—far my mind must go 
To reach the —“ of this woe fan 
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In this melancholy mood, Francis, 
who unarmed had followed the multi- 


tude, implores his infatuated father to 
abandon the hopeless enterprise, but 
is repulsed with anger and disdain, 
and retires, to wait a kindlier time to 
renew his supplications. This canto, 
consisting principally of action, is ra- 
ther heavy and languid, and reminds 
the reader, somewhat painfully, of the 
light and bounding manner of Scott 
in such narrations, to which it forms a 
unfavourable contrast. 

e fourth canto opens with a fine 
moonlight view of Rylstone Hall, and 
brings us into the presence of the 
sainted Emily, y felt to be an 
orphan, and attended in her solitude 
by that beautiful mute creature, now 
her constant companion. "The whole 
of this description is so exquisite, that 
we shall quote it entire. 

From cloudless ether looking down, 

The Moon, this tranquil evening, sees 

A Camp, and a beleaguered Town, 

And Castle like a stately crown 

On the steep rocks of winding Tees ;— 
And, south ward far, with moors between, 
Hill-tops, and floods, and forests green, 
The bright Moon sees that valley small 
Where Hylstone's old sequestered Hall 

A venerable image yields 

Of quiet to the ie Marre: fields ; 
While from one pillared chimney breathes 
The silver smoke, and mounts in wreaths. 
—The courts are hushed ;—for timely alegp 
The Greyhounds to their kennel creep ; 
The Peacock in the broad ash-tree 

Aloft is roosted for the night, 

He who in proud prosperity 

Of colours manifold and bright 

Walked round, affronting the day-light ; 
And higher still, above the bower 

Where he is perched, from yon lone Tower 
The Hall-clock in the clear moonshine 
With glittering points at nine. 
—Ah! who could think that sadness here 
Had any sway ? or pain, or fear ? 

A soft and lulling sound is heard 

Of streams inaudible by day ; 

The garden pool's dark surface—stirred 
By the night insects in their play— 
Breaks into dimples small and bright ; 

A thousand, thousand rings of light 

That shape themselves and disa 

Almost as soon as seen :—and, lo! 

Not distant far, the milk-white Doe: 

The same fair Creature which was nigh 
Feeding in tranquillity, 

When Francis — to the Maid 

His last words in the yew-tree shade ;— 
The fame fair Creature, who hath found 
Her way into forbidden ground ; 

Where now, within this spacious plot 

For made, a y spot, 

With lawns, and beds of flowers, and shades 
Of trellis-work in long arcades, 

Vou. III, 
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And cirque and crescent framed by wall 
Of close-clipt foliage green and 
Converging walks, and fountains gay, 
And terraces in trim array,— 


Beneath yon cypress igh, 
With pine aad cedar in ide 
Their darksome s on ei side, 
In open moonlight doth she Be ; 
Happy as others of her kind, 
That, far from human neighbourhood, 
icted as the wind— 
Through park, or chase, or savage wood. 
But where at this still hour is she, 
The consecrated Emily ? 
Even while I speak, behold the Maid 
Emerging from the cedar shade 
To open moonshine, where the Doe 
Beneath a cypress-spire is laid ; 
Like a patch of April snow, 
Upon a bed of herbage i 
L ing in a woody glade, 
Or behind a screen 3 
Lonely relic ! which, if seen 
By the Shepherd, is passed by 
With an inattentive eye. 
—Nor more regard doth she bestow 
Upon the uncomplaining Doe ! 
Yet the meek Creature was not free, 
Erewhile, from some perplexity : 
For thrice hath she approached, this day, 
The thought-bewildered Emily ; 
Endeavouring, in her — way, 
Some smile or look of love — 
Encouragement to sport or ; 
Attempts which ry unhappy Maid 
Have all been slighted or i 
—0O welcome to the viewless breeze ! 
"Tis fraugbt with acceptable feeling, 
And instantaneous sympathies 
Into the Sufferer's bosom stealing ;— 
Hung with late lowering woodbine spread 
H i wering woodbine 
Along the val and overhead, 
The of the breathing flowers 
Revives a memory of those hours 
When here, in this remote Alcove,- 
(While from the pendant woodbine came 
Like odours, sweet as if the same) 
A fondly anxious Mother strove 
To her salutary fears 
And mysteries above her years. 
— Yes, she is soothed :—an Image faint— 
And yet not faint—a presence bright 
Returns to her ;-— tis that bless'd Saint 
Who with mild looks and language mild 
Instructed here her darling Child, 
While yet a prattler on the knee, 
To worship in simplicity 
The invisible God, and take for guide 
The faith reformed and purified. 
"Tis gone—the Vision, and the sense 
Of that iling influence ! 
** But oh ! thou Angel from above, 
Thou Spirit of maternal love, 
That stood'st before my eyes, more clear 
Than Ghosts are fi to appear 
Sent upon embassies of fear ; 
As thou thy presence hast to me 
Voucheafed—in an ministry 
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Descend on Francis : the air Me did a reverend pity move 
Of this sad earth to him repair, And privilege of ancient love, 


Spesk to him with a voice, and say, 
+ That he must cast despair away !"' 

In this state of mind she —— an 
old gray-haired man approaching her, 
and in the agony of her distress con- 
jures him to seek the insurgent powers 
now besieging Barnard Castle, and to 
bring her some tidings of those for 
whose sake she is so disconsolate. 

In the fifth canto, Emily has seated 
herself, in her sorrow, beneath the 
shadow of a tower on Rylstone Fell, 
awaiting there the return of the aged 
messenger. This tower, now sad and 
silent, 

Had often heard the sound of glee 

When there the youthful Nortons met, 

To practise games and archery : 

How proud and happy they ! the crowd 
Of Lookers-on how and proud ! 
And from the heat of the noontide sun, 
From showers, or when the prize was won, 
They to the Watch-tower did repair, 
Commodious Pleasure-house ! and there 
Would mirth run round, with fare; 
And the stern old Lord of Rylstone Hall, 
He was the est of them all ! 

At last the old man comes, and in- 
forms her of the end of the sad tra- 
gedy,—the execution of her father and 
all his eight sons. Francis alone sur- 
vives. 

** Your noble Brother hath been spared, 
'To take his life they have not dared. 
On him and on his high endeavour 
The light of praise shall shine for ever ! 
Nor did he (such Heaven's will) in vain 
His solitary course maintain ; 
Not vainly struggled in the might 
Of duty seeing with clear sight ; 

D^ rapi Pe a pat 

eir every was 

s i Sunsi hen t York the came— 
What, Lady, if their feet were tied ! 

They might deserve a good Man’s blame ; 
But, marks of infamy and shame, 

These were their triumph, these — 
** Lo, Francis comes," the people cried, 

** A Prisoner once, but now set free ! 

*« "Tis well, for he the worst defied 

+ For sake of natural Piety ; 

+ He rose not in this quarrel, he 

** His Father and his Brothers wooed, 

** Both for their own and Country's good, 
t: To rest in peace—he did divide, 

** He parted from them ; but at their side 
* Now walks in unanimity— 


But most, compassion for 

Lady ! for your forlorn peg — 

Me did these move, and I made bold, 
And — to that strong-hold. 

** Your Father gave me cordial greeting ; 
But to his purposes, that burned 
num him, instantly returned— 

e was commanding and entreating, 

And said, ** We need not stop, my Son ! 
** But I will end what is begun ; 

* "Tis matter which I do not fear 

** To intrust to any living ear." 

And so to Francis he renewed 

His words, more calmly thus pursued. 

** Might this our enterprise have sped, 
** Change wide and deep the Land had seen, 
oA — n the dead, 

** A spring-tide of immortal : 

e The darksome Altars Vou have blazed 
** Like stars when clouds are rolled away; 
** Salvation to all eyes that gazed, 

** Once more the Rood had been upraised 
** To spread its arms, and stand for aye. 
** Then, then, had I survived to see 

** New life in Bolton Priory ; 

** The voice restored, the eye of truth 

« Re-opened that inspired my youth ; 

** Had seen her in her pomp arrayed ; 

** This Banner (for vow I made) 

** Should on the consecrated breast 

** Of that same Temple have found rest : 
** I would myself have hung it high, 

*€ Glad offering of glad victory ! 

** A shadow of such thought remains 
** To chear this sad and pensive time ; 

*€ A solemn fancy yet sustains 
** One feeble Bemg—bids me climb 
** Even to the last—one effort more 
** To attest my Faith, if not restore. 

** Hear then," said he, ** while I impart, 
+ My Son, the last wish of my heart. 
— ‘* The Banner strive thou to regain ; 

+ And, if the endeavour be not vain, 

** Bear it—to whom if not to thee 

** Shall I this lonely thought consign ?— 

** Bear it to Bolton Priory, 

** And lay it on Saint "s shrine, — 

* To wither in the sun breeze 

s "Mid those decaying Sanctities. 

* There let at least the gift be laid 

*€ The testimony there e 

** Bold proof that with no aim, 

*« But for lost Faith and Christ's dear name, 

** [ helmeted a brow, though white, 

** And took a place in all men's sight ; 

** Yea offered up this beauteous Brood, 

** This fair unrivalled Brotherhood, 

** And turned away from thee, my Son! 

** And left—but be the rest id, 

** The name untouched, the tear unshed,— 

** My wish — — 

** Now promise, t this one 

** This dying Pe. aid be thou blest !” 
** Then Francis answered fervently, 

** If God so will, the same shall be.” 

'* Immediately, this solemn word 
Thus scarcely given, a noise was heard, 
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And Officers in state 
To lead the Prisoners to their fate. 
They rose, oh ! wherefore should I fear 
'To tell, or, Lady, you to hear ? 
They rose—embraces none were given— 
They stood like trees when earth and heaven 
Are calm ; they knew each other's worth, 
And reverently the Band went forth. 
They met, when they had reached the door, 
The Banner which a Soldier bore, 
One marshalled thus with base intent 
That he in scorn might go before, 
And, holding up this monument, 
Conduct them to their punishment ; 
So cruel Sussex, unrestrained 
By human feeling, had ordained : 

e unhappy Banner Francis saw, 
And, with a look of calm command 
Inspiring universal awe, 
He took jt from the Soldier’s hand ; 
And all the people that were round 
canm the m a — 
— High transport did the er 
Upon his Son—and they were led, 
Led on, and yielded up their breath, 
Together died, a y death ! 
But Francis, soon as he had braved 


The sixth canto thus opens : 
Why comes not Francis ?—Joyful chear 
In parental gratulation, 
And glow of righteous indignation, 
Went with him from the doleful City :— 
He fled— yet in his flight could hear 
'The death-eound of the Minster-bell ; 
That sullen stroke pronounced farewell 
To Marmaduke, cut off from pity ! 
To Ambrose that! and then a knell 
For him, the sweet half-opened Flower ! 
For all—all dying in one hour ! 
— comes not Francis? Thoughts of love 
Should bear him to his Sister dear 
With motion fleet as winged Dove ; 
Yea, — — — 
An Angel-guest, sho e appear. 
Why — he * — westward fast 
Al e plain of York he ; 
The Bannzr-taf was in his hand, 
The Imagery concealed from sight, 
And cross the expanse, in flight, 
Reckless of what impels or leads, 
‘Unchecked he hurries on ; nor heeds 
The sorrow of the Villages ; 
From the triumphant cruelties 
Of vengeful military force, 
And ishment without remorse, 
Unchecked he journeys—under law 
Of inward occupation strong ; 
And the first object which he saw, 
With conscious sight, as he swept along,— 
It was the Banner in his hand! 
He felt, and made a sudden stand. 


After the execution of his father 
and brethren, Francis, with the ill- 
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fated banner in his hand, is over- 
taken, on his way to Bolton Abbey, 
by a party of horse under Sir George 
Bowes, and after many insults, is slain, 
and left on the ground, where, after 
two days and nights, the body is 
found, and buri by some peasants 
in the church-yard of the Priory. 
Apart, some little space, was made 
The grave where Francis must be laid» 
In no confusion or neglect 
This did they,—but in pure 
That he was born of gentle Blood ; 
And that there was no neighbourhood 
Of kindred for him in that ground : 
So to the Church-yard they are bound, 
Bearing the Body on a bier 
In decency and humble chear ; 
And psalms are sung with holy sound. 

m Emily hath paris her head, 
And is again disquieted ; 
She must behold !—6so many gone, 
Where is the solitary One? 
And forth from Rylstone-hall stepp'd she,— 
To seek her Brother forth she went, 
And tremblingly her course she bent 
Tow'rds Bolton's ruined Priory. 
She comes, and in the Vale hath heard 
The Funeral dirge ;—a«he sees the Knot 


Of le, sees them in one spot — 

And dert like a wounded Bird 

She reached the grave, and with her breast 
Upon the received the rest, — 

e consummation, the whole ruth 

And sorrow of this final truth ! 


After this catastrophe years are sup- 
— to elapse,—and the last and most 
utiful Canto thus opens. 
Thou Spirit, whose angelic hand 
Was to the Harp a strong command, 
Called the submissive strings to wake 
In glory for this Maiden’s sake, 
Say, Spirit ! whither hath she fled 
To hide her poor afflicted head ? 
What mighty forest in its gloom 
Enfolds her ?—is a rifted tomb 
Within the wilderness her seat ? 
Some island which the wild waves beat, 
Is that the Sufferer’s last retreat ? 


High-climbing rock—deep sunless dale-— 
Sea—desert—what do these avail ? 

Oh take her anguish and her fears 

Into a calm recess of years ! 

"Tis done ;—despoil and desolation 
O'er Rylstone's fair domain have blown ; 
The walks and pools neglect hath sown 
With weeds, the bowers are overthrown, 
Or have given way to slow mutation, 
While, in their ancient habitation 
The Norton name hath been unknown : 
The lordly Mansion of its pride 
Is stripped ; the ravage hath wide 


Thro k and fi — 
That mocks the gladness of the Spring ! 
And with this silent gloom agreeing 
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There is a joyless human r And now her sainted Mistrem dear ? 

of as if the waste And will not Emily receive 

Were under her dominion placed : This lovely Chronicler of things 

Upon a primrose bank, her throne Long past, delights and sorrowings ? 

quietness, she sits alone ; Lone sufferer ! will not she believe 

There seated, may this Maid be seen, The promise in that speaking face, 

Among the ruins of a wood, And take this gitt of Heaven with grace ? 
Erewhile a covert bright and green, That day, the first of a re-union 

And where full many a brave Tree stood, Which was to teem with high communion, 
That used to spread its and ring That day of balmy April weather 

With the sweet Bird's carolli They tarried in the wood together. 

Behold her, like a Virgin Queen, And when, ere fall of evening-dew, 
Neglecting in imperial state She from this sylvan haunt withdrew, 
These outward images of fate, The White Doe tracked with faithful paee 
And carrying inward a serene The Lady to her Dwelling-place ; 


And perfett sway, thro many a thought 
Of chanceand AeA thee hath been — 
To the subjection of a holy, 
Though stern and rigorous, melancholy ! 
Long years of wandering have fled 
o’er the head of the orphan lady, and 
she has ventured to return at last to 
the place ** where the home of her fore- 
fathers stood." 


And so beneath a mouldered tree, 
A self-surviving leafless Oak, 
By unregarded age from stroke 
Of ra saved-—sate Emily. 
There did she rest, with head reclined, 
Herself most like a stately Flower, 
(Such have I seen) whom chance of birth 
Hath separated from its kind, 
To live and die in a shady bower, 
Single on the gladsome earth. 

When, with a noise like distant thunder, 
A troop of Deer came sweeping by $ 
And, suddenly, behold a wonder ! 

For, of that band of rushing Deer, 

A single One in mid career 

Hath stopped, and fixed its large full eye 
Upon the Lady Emily, 

A Doe most beautiful, clear- white, 

A radiant Creature, silver-bright ! 

Thus checked, a little while it stayed ; 
A little thoughtful pause it made ; 

And then advanced with stealth-like pace, 
Drew softly near her—and more near, 
S once again ;—but, as no trace 
We found of any thing to fear, 

Even to her feet the Creature came, 

And laid its head upon her knee, 

And looked into the Lady's face 

A look of pure ignity,. 

And fond unclouded memory. 

It is, thought Emily, the same, 

The very Doe of other years ! 

The pleading look the Lady viewed, 
And, by her gushing thoughts subdued, 
She melted into tears— 

A flood of tears, that flowed apace 

Upon the happy Creature's face. 

Oh, moment ever blest! O Pair! 
Beloved of heaven, heaven’s choicest care ! 
This was for you a precious ing,— 
For both a bounteous, fruitful meeting. 
Joined are they, and the Sylvan Doe 
Can she depart ? can she fi 
The Lady, once her playful Peer, 


That nook where, on paternal ground, 

A habitation she had fund, 

The Master of whose humble board 

Once owned her Father for his Lord ; 

A Hut, by tufted Trees defended, 

Where Rylstone Brook with W harf is blended. 
When Emily by moming light 

Went forth, the Doe was there in sight. 

She shrunk :—with one frail shock of pain, 

Received and followed by a prayer, 

Did she behold—eaw again ; 

Shun will she not, she feels, will bear ;— 

But wheresoever she looked round 

All now was trouble-haunted ground. 

So doth the Sufferer deem it good 

Even once again this neighbourhood 

To leave.-—U nwooed, yet i 

The White Doe followed up the Vale, 

Up to another Cot idden 

In the deep fork of Amerdale ; 

And there may Emily restore 

Herself, ih spots unseen before.— 

Why tell of mossy rock, or tree, 

By lurking Dernbrook’s pathless side, 

Haunts of a str ing amity 

That calmed her, ch , and fortified ? 

ds she had — ee to read deed, 

Of time, and , and thought, and 

Endless history that lies : 

In her silent Follower's eyes ? 

Who with a power like human Reason 

Discerns the favourable season, 

Skilled to approach or to retire,— 

From looks conceiving her desire, 

From looks, deportment, voice or mien, 

That vary to the heart within. 

If she too passionately writhed 

Her arms, or over-deeply breathed, 

Walked quick or slow! , every mood 

In its degree was understood ; 

Then well may their accord be true, 

prd pend intercourse ensue. 

—0 twas a gentle rouzing, 

When she by sudden nee espied 

The White Doe on the mountain browsing, 

“4 in ics — wandered wide ! Án 
ow pleased, when down the Straggler 

Beside her, on some sunny bank ! 

How — when in thick bower enclosed, 

They like a nested Pair reposed ! 

Fair Vision ! when it crossed the Maid 

barat ee rocky cavern laid, 

The cave's portal gliding by, _ 

White as the whitest cloud on nigh, 
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Floating the azure sky. But most to Bolton’s sacred Pile, 

—What now is left for pain or fear? On favouring nights, she loved to go : 

That Presence, dearer and more dear, There through cloister, court,and aisle, 

Did now a very gladness yield Attended by the soft-paced Doe; 

At morning to the dewy field, Nor did she fear ín the still moonshine 

While they side by side were straying, To look upon Saint Mary's shrine ; 

And the sh eds pipe was playing ; Nor on the lonely turf that showed 

And with a peace endued Where Francis in his last abode. 

The hour of moonlight solitude. For that she came ; there oft and long 
With her com » in such frame She sate in meditation strong : 


Of mind, to Rylstone rep pel pm 
And, ing through the groves, 
— Iu of old Loves, 
Undisturbed and i ə 

Into a soul which now —— 

With a soft spring-da oly, 

Mild, delicious —— 

Not sunless gloom or unenlightened, 

But by tender fancies brightened. 

When the Bells of Rylstone played 
Their —— — God us ayde |" 
That was the soun seemed to speak ; 
Inecriptive legend, whi 
May on those — Bells be seen, 

That legend and her Grandsire’s name ; 
And oftentimes the Lady meek 

Had in her Childhood read the same, 
Words which she slighted at that day ; 
But now, when such sad change was wrought, 
And of that lonely name she thought, 
The Bells of Rylstone seemed to say, 
While she sate ing in the e, 
With vocal music, ** God us ayde !" 
And all the Hills were glad to bear 
Their part in this effectual prayer. 

Nor lacked she Reason's firmest power ; 
But with the White Doe at her side 
Up doth she climb to Norton Tower, 

And thence looks round her far and wide. 
Her fate there messures,.—all is stilled, — 
The feeble hath subdued her heart ; 
Behold the prophecy fulfilled, 

Fulfilled, and she sustains her part ! 

But here her Brother's words have failed, 
Here hath a milder doom prevailed ; 
That she, of him and all bereft, 

Hath yet this faithful Partner left,— 
This si Creature that disproves 

His w remains for her, and loves. 

If tears are shed, they do not fall 

For loss of him, for one or all ; 

Yet, sometimes, sometimes doth she weep 
Moved gently in her soul’s soft $ 

A few tears down her cheek descen 

For this her last and living Friend. 

Bless, tender Hearts, their mutual lot, 
And bless for both this savage spot ! 
Which Emily doth sacred hold 
For reasons dear and manifold- 

Here hath she, here before her sight, 

Close to the summit of this height, 

The rock-encircled Pound 

In which the Creature first was found, 

So d the sr tay ee 

(A lovely Younkling white as ») 

That it v: brought to Rylstone-hall ; 

Her youngest Brother led it home, 

The youngest, then a lusty Boy, 

Brought home the prize-—and with what joy! 


And, when she from the abyss returned 

Of thought, she neither shrunk nor mourned; 

Was happy that she lived to greet 

Her mute Companion as it lay 

In love and pity at her feet ; 

de happy in ad — 
recognition ! the mild glance 

Beamed from that ious countenance ; 

Communication, like the ray 

Of a new morning, to the nature 

And prospects of the inferior Creature ! 

A mortal Song we frame, by dower 


postage. ror celestial power ; 
Power which the viewless Spirit shed 


By whom we were first visited ; 
Whose voice we heard, whose hand and wings 
Swept like a breeze the conscious strings, 
When, left in solitude, erewhile 
We stood before this ruined Pile, 
And, quitting unsubstantial dreams, 
Sang in this Presence kindred themes ; 
Distress yu — spread 
Through human hearts, and pleasure dead,== 
Dead—but to live again on Earth, 
A second and yet nobler birth ; 
Dire overthrow, and yet how high 
The re-ascent in sanctity ! 
From fair to fairer; day by da 
A more divine and loftier way 
Even such this blessed Pilgrim trod, 
By sorrow lifted tow’rds her God ; 
ifted to the purest 

Of undisturbed mortality. 
Her own thoughts loved she; and could bend 
A dear look to her lowly Friend,— 
There stopped ;—her thirst was satisfied 
With what this innocent spring supplied — 
Her sanction inwardly she bore, 
And stood apart from human cares : 
Although with no unwilling mind 
Al with no unwilling min 
Help dad she give at need, and joined 
The Wharfdale Peasants in their prayers. 
At length, thus faintly, faintly ti 
To earth, she was set free, and died. 
Thy soul, exalted Emily, 
Maid of the blasted Family, 
Rose to the God from whom it came ! 
—In Rylstone Church her mortal frame 
Was buried by her Mother's side. 

Most glorious sunset !—Aand a ray 
Survives—the twilight of this day : 
In that fair Creature whom the fields 
Suppor, and whom the forest shields ; 
Who, having filled a holy place, 
Partakes in her degree Heaven's grace ; 
And bears a memory and a mind 
Raised far above the law of kind ; 
Haunting the spots with lonely chear 
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Which her dear Mistress once held dear : 
Loves most what Emily loved most— 
The enclosure of this Church-yard ground ; 
Here wanders like a gliding Ghost, 

And every Sabbath here is found ; 
Comes with the People when the Bells 
Are heard among the moorland dells, 
Finds entrance through yon arch, where way 
Lies open on the Sabbath-day ; 

Here walks amid the m waste 

of Ly p altars, shrines defaced, 

And floors encumbered with rich show 
Of fret-work imagery laid low ; 

Paces softly, or makes halt, 

By fractured cell, or tomb, or vault, 

By plate of monumental brass 

Dim ing among weeds and 

And scul Forms of Warriors brave 5 
But chiefly by that single grave, 

That one sequestered hillock green, 

The ive Visitant is seen. 

There doth the gentle Creature lie 

With those adversities unmoved ; 

Calm Spectacle, by earth and sky 

In their pos c £ roved ! 

And aye, methinks, this hoary Pile, 
Subdued by outrage and decay, 

Looks down upon her with a smile, 

A ious smile, that seems to say, 

« Thou, thou art not a Child of Time, 
But Daughter of the Eternal Prime !” 

It will be soon seen, by those who 
have not read this Poem, that in it Mr 
Wordsworth has aimed at awakening 
the feelings and affections through the 
medium of the imagination. There 
are many readers of Poetry who impe- 
riously demand strong passion and vio- 
lent excitement, and who can perceive 
little merit in any composition which 
does not administer to that kind of en- 
joyment. Such persons will probably 
consider this Poem feeble and uninter- 
esting, as they will do numerous pro- 
ductions that have, nevertheless, estab- 
lished themselves in the literature of 
our country. But it is owing to a de- 
fect of imagination that the beauty, 
apparent and delightful to others, 
shines not upon them. All those ma- 
gical touches, by which a true Poet a- 
wakens endless trains of thought in an 
imaginative mind, are not felt at all by 
persons of such character. It is won- 
derful what influence a delicate tune, 
or shade, or tone, may have over the 
poetical visions of a poetical rea 
In poetry, as in painting, gentle linea- 
ments, and sober colouring, and 
` tened composition, often affect and de- 
light the mind of capable judges more 
than even the most empassioned efforts 
of the art. But, to the ,—and 
even to minds of more power than de- 
licacy or refinement, such delineations 
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carry with them no charm—no autho- 
rity. Many persons, in some thin 
not only able but enlightened, would 
look with untouched souls on the pic- 
tures of Raphael,—and turn, unde- 
lighted, from the countenance and the 
eyes of beings more lovely than hu- 
man life,—to the rapturous contem- 
plation of mere earthly beauty. If we 
do not greatly err, the Poem we have 
now been analyzing possesses much of 
the former character, and will afford 
great n de on every perusal,—new 
and gentle beauties stealing and breath- 
ing it like fragrance from peren- 
nial flowers. 

Indeed, the tradition on which the Po- 
em is founded must, to an unimagina- 
tive mind, appear childish and insigni- 
ficant ; but to purer spirits, beautifully 
adapted to the purposes of Poetry. 
The creature, with whose image so 
many mournful and sublime associa- 
tions are connected, is by nature one of 
the loveliest—wildest—of the lower 
orders of creation. All our ordinary 
associations with it are poetical. It is 
not the first time that a great Poet has 
made this fair animal the friend of hu- 
man innocence. During the happy 
days of the Lady Emily, we can figure 
to ourselves nothing more beautiful 
than her and her mute favourite glid- 
ing together through the woods and 
groves of Rylstone-hall ; and when ut- 
ter desolation comes over that Paradise, 
and the orphan is left alone on the 
hopeless earth, a more awful bond of 
connexion is then felt to subsist be- 
tween the forlorn lady and the inno- 
cent companion of her days of blessed- 
ness. We willingly attribute some- 
thing like human reason and human 
love to that fair creature of the woods, 
—and feel the deep pathos implied in 
such communion between a human 
soul in its sorrow with an inferior na- 
ture, that seems elevated by its being 
made the object of tender affection to 
a being above itself. A ring, a lock 
of hair, a picture, a written word of 
love, would be cherished with holy 
passion, by a solitary heart that mourn- 
ed over their former . To the 
Lady Emily nothing remained of all 
she had loved on earth,—nothing but 
the — of herself and you 
brothers,—the object which the dead 
had loved in their happiness,—end 
which, with a holy instinct, forsook 
the wild life to which it had returned, 
when the melancholy face of its pro» 
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tector once more shone among the im , tleman . 
r o ng — by a gentleman whose ad 


woods. 

Of Emily herself little need be said. 
From the first moment she is felt to be 
orphaned,—all her former happiness is 
to us like a dream,—all that is real 
with her is sorrow. In one day she 
becomes utterly desolate. But there 
is no agony, no convulsion, no despair : 
profound sadness, settled grief, the 
everlasting calm of melancholy, and 
the perfect stillness of resignation. 
All her looks, words, mevements, are 
gentle, feminine, subdued. Through- 
out all the Poem an image of an ange- 
lical being seems to have lived in the 
Poet’s soul,—and without effort, he 
gives it to us in angelical beauty. 

The character and situation of Fran- 
cis, the eldest brother, are finely conceiv- 
ed, and coloured in the same calm and 
serene style of painting. He is felt to 
be a hero, though hout branded 
with the name of coward. It required 
some courage in a Poet to describe a 
character so purely passive. There is, 
we think, a solemnity, and piety, and 
devotion, in the that be- 
' comes truly awful, linked, as they are, 
throughout, with the last extremities 
of human suffering and calamity. 

But we must conclude, —end we do 
so with perfect confidence, that many 
who never have read this Poem, and 
not a few who may have read extracts 
from it with foolish and unbecoming 
levity, will feel and acknowledge, from 
the specimens we have uow given, that 
the ** White Doe of Rylstone" is a tale 
written with singularly beautiful sim- 
plicity of language, and with a power 
and pathos that have not been often ex- 
celled in English Poetry. 


[We cannot allow this article to pass 


through the without regretting that the 
author of it has not thought proper to class 
Southey along with his three illustrious con- 
temporaries. We have no doubt that he 
will yet do ample justice to his incomparable 
genius, and show to us that he has now omit- 
ted that great name, rather from the too ex- 
clusive spirit of classification, than from any 
insensibility (which really in his mind we 
cannot conceive) to the merits of that truly 


original Poet. EDITOR.} 


— " — 
LETTER TO A POLITICIAN. 
(Written after the Conclusion of the 
late War. ) 


[The following letter was, some time ago, 
to a political personage of high 


„and energetic writings have ren- 
dered his spirit, although not his name, 


well known to the public. The immediate 
occasion of its composition was one of such 
a nature that it is us to 
mention it; we are sure it will be perfectly 
understood, and we its manly and gen- 
erous sentiments may be as agreeable to our 
readers as they have been to ourselves. 
EDITOR.] 

—— Quod ti Divum ittere neme 
ME: 

SIR, 
WuateEver may have been our dif- 
ferences of opinion during the progress 
of the struggle in which we have so 
long been engaged, I believe no man 
will now be disposed to deny that the 
change which has recently taken place 
in the affairs of Europe, and perticu- 
larly in those of Great Britain, is at 
once the most astonishing—the most 
completely unexpected—and the most 
gratifying to the human mind, that 
ever has occurred in the annals of the 
E 

Only two years ago, our prospects 
were dionisia dn the sien ed 
That the contest, in which we were 
so deeply involved, should be conduct- 
ed to a successful issue, seemed almost 
beyond the bounds of credibility. 
Even the splendour of our military 
atchievements, however honourable to 
our national prowess, was conceived 
but little likely to lead to any solid or 
permanent advantage ; and if the firm- 
est minded amongst us believed it pos- 
sible that we might still continue to 
struggle, for a few years longer, under 
the pressure and ities of war, it 
was at least almost universally ad- 
mitted, that the effort must be at- 
tended with the sacrifice of those com- 
forts which we had been accustomed 
to possess, and that our independence 
could only be maintained at the ex- 
pense of our p ity and happiness. 

To this most distressing picture, our 
political divisions, ever pregnant with 
asperity and mischief, materially tend- 
ed to give colour and effect. By those 
who, from their superior information, 
had been supposed capable of deciding 
upon the fate of empires, wé were uni- 
formly addressed in language very dif- 
ferent from that of consolation. Even 
the humble hope, that, by the imme- 
diate interposition of Providence, it 
might be possible for us to escape the 
dangers of a crisis so replete with ter- 
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ror and despair, was treated with con- 
tempt and derision as the offspring of 
the most impenetrable stupidity ; and 
instead of lending their powerful ener- 
gies to revive our drooping spirits, and 
to support us in the hour of trial, those 
very talents amongst us, which may 
justly be deemed our national boast, 
were deliberately and systematically 
devoted to damp and paralyze our exer- 
tions, and to represent the fortunes of 
their country as irredeemably ruined 
and undone. 

In defiance of these gloomy fore- 
bodings, during the space of a few short 
months the whole scene bas been com- 
pletely reversed. The contest has been 
conducted to an issue not merely hon- 
ourable but glorious. By the same 
succession of victories all our appre- 
hensions have been dissipated,—arbi- 
trary power has been overthrown,—le- 

itimate rights established, —and pub- 
lic liberty secured ;—and while we free- 
ly indulge our exultation in a series of 
military triumphs, perhaps unrivalled 
in the annals of war, we have to con- 
template, with feelings of enthusiatic 
admiration, the very first instance in 
the universe, in which conquest has 
carried and freedom to the van- 
quished, and has been employed to 
consolidate, upon a firm and durable 
foundation, the concord, independence, 
and prosperity of man. 

If this bright and exhilarating pros- 
pect wanted any thing to render it 
complete, we might find it in the con- 
scious superiority of having afforded, 
during the ruin and dissolution of so- 
ciety in other countries, a ready and 
secure asylum to misfortune in every 
rank and condition of life,—in the 
noble and generous triumph of repay- 
ing ages of the bitterest hostility, by 
re-conducting in splendour to the 
throne of his ancestors, the repre- 
sentative of that very family, and the 
prince of that great and rival nation, 
with which we have been so long and 
so cruelly at war,—in being hailed by 
the acclamations of every corner of 
Europe as the source from which its 
deliverance has flowed,—and, above 
all, in the consoling reflection, that 
the events by which that deliverance 
has been effected, have been received 
but with one mind amongst ourselves, 
and have effectually suspended, for the 
moment, all our political divisions. 

A lot so auspiciously distinguished 
by every circumstance that can con- 
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tribute either to the elevation of na- 
tional honour, or to the improvement 
of domestic prosperity, no le, 
whether ancient or modern, has hi- 
therto been permitted to enjoy. 

Anticipating, Sir, as I do most 
sincerely, the numerous and — 
able advantages which we are likely 
to derive from this fortunate con- 
juncture, it would be too much, 

owever, to expect that our opinions 
upon any subject should long con- 
tinue the same. A lasting series of 
unanimity, seems as foreign to the na- 
ture of our constitution, as it is re- 
pugnant to our national character ; and 
while our differences do not exceed the 
limits of fair and honourable conten- 
tion, perhaps it is not to be very ar- 
dently desired. But I cannot help 
thinking, that it might be attended 
with no small share of public utility, 
by at least allaying, in some degree, the 
bitterness of our future dissensions, 
were we to embrace the favourable 
opportunity, while we are equally in 
humour with each other and 
with ourselves, of reviewing coolly the 
ounds upon which our past divisions 
ave proceeded, and of considering 
whether there has existed, in reality, 
any thing like a solid foundation for 
that boundless asperity and violence 
which all of us, without exception, 
have been too apt to introduce into 
our discussions upon a contest, during 
which, while we have been almost 
equally and palpably mistaken in the 
consequences of every measure which 
either of us have conceived ourselves 
most deeply interested to support, it 
is plain, from our unanimity on the 
issue, that our objects were precisely 
the same. 

That as Englishmen, we should 
wholly relin vish the privilege of re- 
viling and abusing each other, would 
be a sacrifice rather too cruel to exact. 
But the present is unquestionably the 
era of occurrences hitherto unex- 
ampled ; and when the Cossacks of the 
Don and the Volga have become the 
harbingers of freedom and zem 
to France, we may be permitted per. 
haps to indulge a hone: that, by a re- 
volution at least equally miraculous, 
some portion of forbearance and mo- 
deration may be introduced into the 
political animosities of Great Britain. 

If we look back, Sir, to thé com- 
mencement of the French Revolu- 
tion, from which all our dissensions 
1 
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have přoceeded, we shall find that the 
sentiments óf the people of Britain 
were almost completely at one. Every 
Briton, whatever might be his politi- 
cal connexions, undoubtedly hailed 
with eagerness the first dawnings of 
liberty in France. Setting aside our 
natural inclination to communicate to 
others the blessing which we ourselves 
possessed, the national interest was 
conceived to be materially connected 
with the progress of French freedom. 
It had long been universally admitted, 
that the wars which, for a succession 
of centuries, had continued to desolate 
Europe, almost exclusively owed their 
origin to the restless aggressions of 
France. This ——— (whether 
justly or not Y shall not presume to 
determine) had been imputed without 
' restriction to the despotic nature of 
her government; and as it was con- 
ceived that, by a change in her consti- 
tution, every hostile tendency would 
be corrected, and perhaps entirely 
done amy, we naturally looked for- 
ward, with pleasing expectations, to 
an improvement which was to secure 
to us the enjoyment of lasting peace 
and prosperity. In the earlier stages 
of the revolution too, however much 
we might differ upon particular oc- 
currences, still our sentiments in gen- 
eral remained pretty near the same. 
Men of all political descriptions felt a 
warm and equal interest that freedom 
should triumph in the end, and la- 
mented the horrors and atrocities b 

which its first efforts had been stained, 
as at once degrading to human nature 
and destructive of all rational liberty. 

The first event of importance, upon 
which we became seriously divided i in 
opinion, was the expedition of the 

e of Brunswick towards Paris in 
the year 1792. Upon that measure, 
undoubtedly, sentiments of a very 
posite description were entertained ; 
and as I consider it as principally the 
source from which our subsequent ani- 
mosities have proceeded, it may be 
worth while to review the grounds 
upon which we differed, and the con- 
sequences to which each of us expect- 
ed, that its success or discomfiture 
would give rise. 

By one party in Great Britain, and 
that certainly not the least consider- 
able, it was asserted, that the inter- 
ference of the German armies had be- 
come necessary for the preservation of 
peace and social order in every sur- 

Vox. III. 
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rounding nation,—that if the object 
of the expedition should fail, a demo- 
cratical government, with all its most 
odious concomitants, would undoubt- 
edly be established in France,—that 
the example, once afforded, would be 
readily followed by other countries,— 
that England, from the free nature of 
her constitution, would be amongst 
the first to adopt the —— ent,— 
and that republican anarchy and con- 
fusion, attended by all these atroci- 
ties which we had already contem- 
plated with so much horror, would 
— revail over that moderate and 
ration om which we had so long 
been accustomed to enjoy. 

On the other hand, it was maintain- 
ed with equal zeal by the opposite 
party, that the success of the Duke of 

nswick would be attended with the 
complete extinction of civil liberty in 
every corner of Europe,—that a com- 
bination would thenceforth be formed 
amongst the sovereigns upon the Con- 
tinent, to repress, by military violence, 
in every country whatever, any aseer- 
tion of the rights of man,—that this 
scheme of universal despotism would: 
be greedily acceded to by ministers in 
our own island,—and that, if the Ger- 
man armies should reach Paris, and 
liberty be dragooned out of France, a 
despotic government, with all its at- 
tendant mischiefs, would inevitably be 
introduced into Great Britain. 

It is difficult to conceive conse- 
iro of a more opposite tendency 

uced from the same measure ; few 
opinions have been supported with 
greater violence than was exhibited by 
the partizans of both ; end none, at 
least in my apprchension, have ever 
been maintained by reasonings more 
completely groundless and absurd. 

If there in reality existed any idea 
of — the establishment of a 
republic in Great Britain, no circum- 
stance most unquestionably could be 
less calculated to give aid to such a 
project, than the conviction that a si- 
milar mode of government had actual- 
ly been adopted by France. Of all 
the striking features of our national 
character, by none are we more cons 
spicuously distinguished, than by our 
sullen and obstinate perseverance in 
rn to embrace improvements that 
are held out to us by foreign nations, 
and particularly by that very people 
whose sentiments upon almost every 
subject, but more RENY en the 
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principles of civil government, we had 
uniformly been accustomed to treat 
with contempt. 

However much superficial observers 
— conceive that this national pre- 
judice had been removed by the newl 
adopted principles, for which the Frenc 
had rendered themselves so remarkable, 
or however strongly the proceedi 
of a few giddy hot-headed individ 
in this country migbt appear to coun- 
tenance such an idea, no supposition, 
in reality, could possibly be more un- 
true. 

Approving of liberty in the general, 
the great Eur dn the people of Britain 
had, Ege its — in France, 
evinced no very extraordinary respect 
for ‘the hands in which it Wa placed, 
and viewed the use which its assertors 
seemed disposed to make of it, with 
something of the same feeling with 
which they would have contemplated 
the proceedings of unskilful practi- 
tioners, in the distribution of a power- 
ful, though dangerous medicine, of 
which they were only acquainted with 
the efficacy, but utterly and complete- 
ly ignorant of the proportions in which 
it should be administered, or the man- 
ner in which it ought to be applied. 

The unequalled follies and absurdi- 
ties, which marked the national D 
ceedings at this period ; the childi 
petulance, extravagance, and self-con- 
ceit, by which the newly converted 
apostles of liberty in France became so 
lari ly and ridiculously distingui 
ed ; the little respect with which the 
affected to treat our institutions, an 
their arrogance in presuming to in- 
struct us in the acquisition of a bene- 
fit which we had long been accustom- 
ed to consider as almost solely and ex- 
clusively our own; all these circum- 
stances taken together, and added to 
the spirit of contradiction so inherent 
in our national character, rendered it 
of all things on earth the most impro- 
bable, that any considerable body a- 
mongst us would consent to embrace a 
constitution that had recently been 
adopted by them, even if it had, in 
reality, contained all the benefits which 
their wild hárangues had imputed to 
it, and remained unsullied by those 
horrid enormities by which its com- 
mencement had been so signally dis- 

aced. On thecontrary, had we then 

'een in a humour to reason coolly up- 
on the subject, few propositions, in my 
apprehension, could have been more 


completely clear and evident, than that 
in proportion as republican principles 
obtained an ascendancy in France, they 
would lose their popularity in Great 
Britain. Of the fact i we can 
"ok with certainty. The army of 

Duke of Brunswick was complete- 
ly discomfited ; the regal government 
overthrown, and a democratical con- 
stitution, in all its wildest excesses, es- 
tablished in France; but instead of 
betraying the slightest inclination to 
follow such an example, the people of 
Britain, with exceptions too trivial to 
be insisted on, threw the whole weight 
of public opinion directly into the op- 
posite scale. Monarchy was idolized 
with a degree of devotion almost un- 
known at any former period ; republi- 
can principles, and every thing that 
could have a tendency to produce them, 
were treated with as much contempt 
and aversion, to say the least, as they 
could possibly deserve ; and the very 
same individuals who, but a few years 
before, had exerted their utmost in- 
fluence to procure a vote of the House 
of Commons, that the power of the 
Crown had increased and was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished, were 
the first, not only cheerfully to sub- 
mit to, but literally to cant and solicit 
those very measures for strengthening 
the arm of the executive power, which, 
had they been but barely hinted at at 
any other time, would have excited 
universal indignation, and if rashly 
and unjudiciously persisted in by any 
minister that ever existed, would in- 
evitably have involved the nation in all 
the horrors of a civil war. 

Such, sir, was the almost immediate 
effect of that very defeat which men of 
the first abilities, information, and ex- 
perience on one side, had decidedly 
convinced themselves and their follow- 
ers, was to be attended with at least 
an attempt to establish a republican 
government in Great Britain. I cer- 
tainly am most completely mistaken, 
if the apprehensions of a despotic go- 
vernment entertained by the opposite 
party, from the sup success of 
the Duke of Brunswick, were not equal- 
ly chimerical and absurd. 

Let us suppose for a moment (and 
the supposition will not now be deem- 
ed quite inadmissable,) that the re- 
publican armies had been overthrown ; 
that the German Princes had actually 
reached Paris ; and that, far from imi- 
tating the generous moderation of the 
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present day, they had — pre- 
cisely in the spirit which the enemies 


of the expedition in this country had 
imputed to them ; that the advocates 
for liberty of all descriptions had been 
brought to the scaffold ; popular as- 
sembiies dispersed by the point of the 
bayonet ; and a despotic government 
established under the legitimate mo- 
narch, as stern and unrelenting, if you 
will, as that of which we have recent- 
T felt go much pleasure in witnessi 
the destruction. Will any man at 
acquainted with the temper of the 
people of England, venture to assert 
that this would have had any influence 
whatever in diminishing the liberty of 
Britain? It would have produced, in 
all probability, an effect diametrically 
the reverse, and that in no very mo- 
derate . 

The consequences of a conelusion of 
this sort are so perfectly plain and ob- 
vious, that we may venture te trace 
them with almost as much certainty, 
as if they had in reality occurred. 

The ieaders of our opposition in 
parliament, of whatever men they had 
consisted, would naturally have exert- 
ed their best abilities to convince the 
nation, that a regular combination had 
been formed by the sovereigns on the 
Continent for the entire suppression of 
civil liberty; that our ministers had 
become perties to the agreement ; that 
the slightest attempts to restrain the 
encroachments of the Crown would 
henceforth be repressed by military 
violence ; that if our own armies were 
insufficient to aceomplish the subjuga- 
tion of the people, the German Princes 
— all times ready to m a 

y of troops to assist in completing 

& purpose so congenial to their dispo- 
sitions; and that unless the present 
miuisters were immediately removed, 
and the speakers and their friends put 
into their places, the very same scepes 
which had recently occurred at Paris 
would ily be repeated in London. 
This doctrine, enforced with great elo- 
— and ability, would very soon 
ve found proselytes, and by fre- 
quently arguing and insisting on it, it 
is not improbable that the ns 
who were the first to broach it, might 
at length have come to believe in it 
themselves. The bare suspicion that 
a design of this sort was in agitation, 
once fairly insinuated into the jealous 
tempers of Englishmen, some occur- 
yence, most probably in its pature 
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wholly unimportant, would readily 
have been distorted into a proof that 
the execution of it was already A 
If a riotous young officer of the guards, 
for instance, in the course of a nectur- 
nal ramble, had thought proper to kick 
one of the constables for Middlesex, 
the whọle nation would have been in 
a blaze. The livery, the common 
council, the electors of Middlesex and 
Westminster, the borough of South- 
wark, with other equally zealous and 
enlightened bodies, would. immediate- 
ly have sounded the alarm. Steady 
patriots of all descriptions would have 
repaired with alacrity to their posts. 
Pamphlets, describing in pathetic lan- 
the horrors of our situation, 
would have been produced without 
number. Mr Cobbet would have con- 
vinced his readers with hig usual abi- 
lity, and by arguments completely ir- 
refragable, that we were already be- 
come a province of Germany. The 
Whig Club would have summoned an 
extraordinary meeting, and instead of 
confining themselves to the majesty of 
the people, or to the cause for which 
Hampden bled in the field and Sydney 
on the scaffold, would have boldly come 
forward with the of the mun 
tn the mask, or the health of the man 
who would do it without one. In pro- 
rtion as the danger continued whol- 
y invisible, our apprehensions of its 
magnitude would have increased. Pe- 
titions, addresses, remonstrances, the 
whole formidable artillery of British 
spleen and discontent would have been 
levelled from all quarters at the throne ; 
Meetings and associations formed in 
every part of the island, for the de. 
fence and preservation of liberty ; the 
turbulent and discontented would have 
done their best to propagate the delu- 
sion ; peaceable and moderate men, 
not being able elearly to determine 
the extent of the danger, would have 
deemed it safest, however, to throw 
their weight into the scale of those 
whe professed to protect the constitu- 
tion, and in a very short time, the 
same panic-terrors which prevailed but 
a few years ago for the introduction of 
jacobin principles, supported by a 
French army, would have been trans-~ 
ferred to the introduction of a German 
army to support the oppressions of the 
crown. 
It would have been useless in a state 
of this sort to hint at the absurdity of 
such spprehensions, and to tell the 


people that the German princes, what- 
ever might be the nature of their own 
governments, had in reality no incli- 
nation to intermeddle with ours. The 
very contrary, no matter however im- 
probable, would have been pronounced 
to be undeniably true. Royalty would 
have been treated with indignity and 
insult ; ministers threatened with im- 
——— if a proposal for a Cale- 

onian canal had unfortunately receiv- 
ed the concurrence of government, it 
would inevitably have been represent- 
ed as a project to facilitate the intro- 
duction of foreign armies ; and many a 
flourishing and well-disposed citizen, 
who, but a few years ago, found his 
slumbers interrupted, and even his ap- 
petite for turtle most cruelly blunted 
and diminished by the terrors of a ja- 
cobin conspiracy, would have been ef- 
fectually convinced himself, and would 
have succeeded in convincing his bre- 
thren of the club, that the next elec- 
tion for Westminster was to be decid- 
ed by the dragoons of Saxe Cobourg, 
and the hussars of Esterhazy.* 

It is needless to pursue the miscon- 
eeptions to which an alarm of this na- 
ture would have given rise. That it 
would have ended in the establish- 
ment of a republic, I certainly do not 
believe. In the midst of our greatest 
absurdities, we have, at bottom, ra- 
ther too much good sense to be com- 
pletely deluded out of our constitu- 
tion; and the deception, like others 
which we have witnessed, would no 
doubt have subsided by degrees. But 
it is morally certain that, while it 
lested, it would have communicated 
a direction purely republican to the 
whole current of national opinion ; 
and I believe no man will venture to 
assert, that it could possibly have 
tended, in any shape, to strengthen 
crown. 

easopings then, sir, have 
any solidity, it follows, that the party 
in Great Britain, desirous of guarding 
against the dangers of a republic, and 
of lending itional weight to the 
royal authority, ought to bave wished 
for the discomfiture of the army of the 
Duke of Brunswick, as the event of 
all others the most favourable to their 
cause. If there existed another party 
desirous of establishing a republic, or 
ef giving additional strength to the 





* Austrian corps celebrated in the begin- 
ning of the war, 
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republican part of our constitution, it 
was ely their interest to have fa- 
voured the complete success of the 
expedition, as the only means through 
which their own project could have 
received an effectual support. But on 
this occasion, with our usual precipi- 
tancy, we most ridiculously changed 
sides, prayed for the accomplishment 
of those very measures which would 
unquestionably have strengthened our 
opponents, and reviled, abused, and 
insulted each other, for giving the 
preference to other schemes, which, if 
— a — materially have 
ten to forw the very purposes 
we ourselves had in view. T 

Can there exist in nature a more 
clear and convincing evidence of the 
boundless folly and absurdity of at- 
taching any thing like serious impor- 
tance to those casual differences of opi- 
nion, which are engendered during 
fervour of political bickerings and di- 
visions, or of extending beyond the 
feelings of the moment, or the fugi- 
tive occurrences of the day, the heart- 
burnings, animosities, and jealousies, 
to which they give rise. Our erroneous 
mode of reasoning upon the conse- 
quences to be apprehended from the 
expedition of the Duke of Brunswick, 
seems unaccountably to have steadily 
adhered to us during the whole pro- 
gress of this eventful war. In no one 
opinion of importance, connected with 

e issue of the contest, have either of 
us been completely in the right. 'T'hose 
amongst us who, from their undoubt- 
ed and acknowledged talents, might 
naturally have been conceived to be 
the most likely to form just and accu- 
rate conclusions, have only exerted 
their abilities to prove that they were, 
by a few degrees, more ignorant than 
the rest; nor can we possibly have 
the slightest ground to arrogate to 
ourselves any superiority over each 
other in political penetration, where 
so slender a proportion of that quality 
hag in effect been displayed by all. If 
a member, for instance, of either 
had, but a few years ago, been vised 
with the spirit of prophesy, and pro- 
ceeded to tell us, that an English ge- 
neral, of whose talents some of us had. 
formed no very elevated opinion, at 
the head of a body of troops, compos- 
ed, in one part, of British soldiers, 
whom, by an uncommon effort of in- 
genuity, we had discovered to be pure- 
ly amphibious animals, unfitted by 
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their maritime habits for any active 
exertions on shore, and in the other, 
of the oppressed, dispirited, and effe- 
minate peasantry of Spain and Portu- 
gal, whom, with equal felicity, we had 
characterized as decidedly incapable 
either of acquiring the discipline, or of 
displaying the courage necessary for 
war, outmanceuvre, one after another, 
all those redoubted captains, and de- 
feat those formidable legions, that had 
so long proved the terror of Europe, 
—that he would drive them from the 
strongest positions, capture their artil- 
lery, pursue them into their own 
country, and seize upon some of the 
richest provinces of France,—that the 
Germans, whom, in the same style of 
profound penetration, we had pro- 
nounced to be irrecoverably sunk into 
the most hopeless and unfeeling apa- 
thy, would on a sudden rally round 
their princes with all the feudal en- 
thusiasm of the 12th century, and that 
these princes would lead them to vic- 
tory with a skill worthy the great 
Frederick, and in a spirit of heroic ar- 
dour of which the Swedish Charles 
need not have been ashamed,—that 
the Emperor of the Moscovites, after 
rivalling the try of Richard Coeur 
de Lion in the field, would enter Paris 
at the head of the wild tribes of his 
country with the paternal feelings of 
Henry IV.—that he would convoke 
the senate, desire them to form a free 
constitution, and tell them that he 
would employ the Cossacks trom the 
Don and the Volga, to give effect and 
support,—that the great Emperor Na- 
poleon, who had been repeatedly prov- 
ed to be invincible, would be conduct- 
ed to a place of confinement, like a 
wild beast in a cage, by British and 
German officers,—that he would seek 
protection under the uniform of Aus- 
tria, express & wish to become a sub- 
ject of England, be compelled to 
mount the white cockade, and to join 
in the acclamations of the populace for 
the restoration of Louis XVIII. ;—if 
any gentleman, I say, sir, had been 
leased to favour us with a few pre- 
—— of this sort, his friends, in 
the midst of their amazement, would 
obably have been too prudent to 
hazard a reply, but they would have 
inevitably taken private measures for 
ascertaining in what situation his pro- 
perty was placed, that they might be 
enabled to adopt the necessary precau- 
— for securing the possession of it 
to hi ilv. 
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When we look back then, sir, upon 
this strange tissue of errors, miscon- 
ceptions, prejudices, delusions, and 
absurdities, in which, during the whole 
continuance of this unexampled con- 
test, all of us have been so deeply in- 
volved ; when we reflect upon the 
— arrogance, presumption, 
M teana : n which we 

ave uently deci upon topicg 
which many of us, both from ene 
ture of our education and from the. 
habits of our — lives, were com- 
pletely unfitted to understand,— pou 
the disgusting abuse and scurrility, 
and the bitter sarcasm and division, 
with which we have uniformly treated 
each others opinions, while we had in, 
reality but one object in view, and 
when the only proper question be- 
tween us, with respect to the means of 
its attainment, seems to have been 
which of us was the most profoundly 
ignorant of the subject, or the most 
glaringly and ridiculously in the wrong ; 

ut above all, on the singular and un- 
equalled felicity by which we have at 
length arrived at the point of our mu- 
tual destination by paths of which 
neither of us had even s ted the 
existence, —can we possibly hesitate for 
one moment in — to perpe- 
tual oblivion these political asperities, 
unfounded prepossessions, and useless 
unmeaning illiberal jealousies and a- 
aversions by which our private society 
has been so long embittered and divid- 
ed, and which, in effect, are no more 
worthy of being remembered than the 
blunders of à drunken squabble, where, 
after the parties have ‘kicked, cuffed, 
and abused each other, till their 
strength and spirits are exhausted, it 
generally appears that there was either 
no cause for the quarrel, or that the 
combatants were on the same side. 

If we have in reality the firmness 
steadily to adopt this resolution, to 
convert to its true purpose the me- 
morable lesson we have received, and 
to introduce, into our future differ- 
ences of political opinion, somethin 
of that decency, forbearance, and 
gentlemanlike urbanity of argument 
which the superior information an 
civilized manners of the present day 
are so peculiarly fitted to inspire, per- 
haps even the blood and treasure 
which has been lavished during thig 
stern scene of slaughter and desolation 
may not hereafter be considered as al- 
together unprofitably thrown vá 
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MR EDITOR, — 
In your Magazine for January, a pa- 
which: under the plausi- 
bie pretext of defending the dead from 
the voice of calumny, turned out to 
be a most virulent attack upon two 
eminent living individuals, who, in 
their respective departments, have 
been the zealous and devoted advo- 
cates of liberal and enlightened Chris- 
tian principle. The writer of this has 
not passed unnoticed in a subsequent 
Number of your work ; but though he 
has been refuted in a manner indica- 
tive both of acuteness and Christian 
forbearance, yet a few additional ob- 
servations may not be superfluous, 
when it is considered, that the subject 
is of the most interesting nature, in- 
yolving topics of no less magnitude 
than those of the Divine administra- 
tion and the ultimate happiness of 
man. 

If there are ** monopolizing reli- 
gionists," as Euthus insinuates, ** who 
consider all their fellow-men as the 
dust, and themselves as the salt, of 
the earth," it is the more to be la- 
mented. Whatever be their faults, 
however, they originate not in their 
adherence to evangelical religion, but 
in the imperfections of their own cha- 
racters. That such characters as Euthus 
alludes to exist, is undeniable; but 
this no more invalidates the moralis- 
ing and exalting influence of the prin- 
ciples they professedly recognise, than 
the existence of ignorant or misguided 
political fanatics can disprove the be- 
neficial effects of the great and impor- 
tant principles on which the liberty of 
the subject, and the safety of the mo- 
narch, depend. Euthus would have 
been entitled to the thanks of your 
readers, had the object of his remarks 
been to point out the ínconsistency 
of men's professions with their con- 
duct, and to reprobate, with appro- 
priate feeling, the selected objects of 

is censure. He might have taken an 
excursive range over the whole aggre- 
gate of Christian society, and deli- 
neated all their faults, and affection- 
ately advised them to ameliorate their 
habits. He need not thus have con- 
fined his observations to raving enthu- 
siasts. If we may judge from appear- 
ances, there are not, at present, very 
formidable symptoms of the general 
prevalence of this distemper in the 
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Christian world. Yt is true, that we 
have had our Mrs Buchan in Scotland, 
and Joanna Southcote in England, 
who could work upon the hopes and 
the fears of the credulous, but such 
deplorable deceit and delusion v 
rarely occur. Enthusiasm, of a bol 
and magnanimous kind, requires, in 
general, so many sacrifices, and is 
so repulsive to the native selfishness 
of the human character, that where 
Christianity is concerned it is indeed 
a rare virtue. It seems somewhat re- 
markable, by-the-bye, that enthusissm 
is esteemed a noble quality in every 
department of inquiry, except where 
we might be most prepared to expect 
it. Who does not love and admire 
the enthusiastic love of military glory, 
of professional eminence, of philoso- 
phical investigation, of poetic genius ? 
How strange, that the laws which ap- 
pear to the world so admirably adapt- 
ed to regulate our intellectual consti- 
tutions, and to concentrate every la- 
tent energy, should be viewed ag 
phrenetical à impulses whenever a man’s 
nobler destiny begins to occupy his 
reflections, and excite the sublimest 
emotions of his heart! One would 
angine that, if there be any thing 
noble and elevating in enthusiasm, it 
is when a man “ is led to expatiate in 
thought over the track of eternity 
and the magnitude of those great and 
universal interests which lie within 
the compass of religion.” 

But leaving general observation, let 
us examine the remarks of Euthus on 
Mr Wilberforce. The crime, it seems, 
with which Mr Wilberforce is 
able is, that of “ assaulting the good 
name of Dr Robertson with male- 
volence, and of blowing the breath of 
unmerited scandal upon his fame !" 
It is impossible to appreciate too high- 
ly the literary character of Dr Robért- 
son. He is, doubtless, the most ele- 
gant, and perhaps the most instruc- 
tive, of modern historiens. But as it 
does not necessarily follow, that be- 
cause an author possesses t excel- 
lencies, he is therefore faultless; so, 
on the other hand, it is neither very 
candid nor very legitimate reasoning, 
to ascribe the animadversions of & con- 
ecientious writer to motives the most 
unworthy and degrading. Had Eu- 
thus consulted the appendix to that 
very interesting account of Dr Robert- 
son with which Mr Stewart has fae 
voured the world, he would have 
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found some reason to modify the terms 
in which he has chosen to speak of 
Mr Wilberforce. He would have dis- 
covered, from the perusal of that gen- 
tleman’s letters to Dr Robertson, that 
Mr Wilberforce entertained for his 
character sentiments of the highest 
esteem and veneration, and that no 
man would have been less likely than 
he, to “ assault — name of Dr 
Robertson with evolence, or to 
blow the breath of unmerited scandal 
upon his fame.” 

From the extreme virulence of Eu- 
thus’s remarks, such as have not seen 
Mr Wilberforce’s book would natural- 
ly conclude that he has brought a- 
gainst Dr Robertson some unfounded 


charge, involving a high degree of 
moral turpitude. Indeed, the most 
charitable inference we can make is, 
that Euthus cherishes a feeling of 
such superstitious reverence for the 

, that the slightest insinuation 
of their liability to error, carries with 
it, to his mind, all the horrors of im- 
piety ; yet even thus we can scarcely 
exp in, how asseverations, so strong 
and blameable as those which Euthus 
has employed, are compatible with his 
pretended esteem for the general cha- 
racter of the man he thus calumniates. 
But it is time that Mr Wilberforce 
should speak for himself. 

In his work on the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, that illustrious man expresses 
his sincere regret, that there should 
have existed such a close and intimate 
connexion between professed unbe- 
lievers and those who recognise the 
authority of revelation, “ considering 
themselves as more closely united to 
them by literature, than severed from 
them by the widest religious differences.” 
In a note connected with this subject, 
Mr Wilberforce adds, 


* [t is with pain that the author finds 
himself compelled oe a writer 
as Dr Robertson in this class. But to say 
nothing (he continues) of his phlegmatic 
account of the Reformation (a subject which 
we should have thought likely to excite in 
any one, who united the c r of a 
Christian divine with that of an historian, 
some warmth of pious gratitude for the good 
providence of God); to pass over also the 
ambiguity in which he leaves his readers as 
to his opi of the authenticity of the 
Mosaic » in his disquieitions on 
the trade of India ; his letters to Mr Gib- 
bon, lately published, cannot but excite 
emotions of regret and shame in every sin- 
cere Christian. "The author hopes, that he 
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has so far explained his sentiments as to 
render it almost unn to remark, 


what, however, to prevent misconstruction, 
he must here declare, mode Tr 


much attended to. 
must not strive, but be 
gentle unto all men; apt to teach, patient ; 
in meekness instructing those that 
themselves ; i 

them repentance 
the trath.’ ” 2 Timothy ii. 24. 25.—( View 
Qf Christianity, chap. vi. ) 


Let the reader judge whether Eu- 
thus is justiflable in the ** abuse 
which he has poured upon the great 
and good of ‘ Ais own’ times.” We 
ask him, whether this acute and deep- 
ly Christian writer has evinced “ any 
malevolence, or unmerited scandal," in 
any thing he has here said? Does he not 
declare that if is with pain he has asserted 
this? Does he not even apparently apo- 
logise for the observations he has made, 
ly referring to an apostolical precept, 

e very allusion to which seems to 
invalve a wish, if not a conviction, that 
the conduct he has censured may have 
resulted rather from a mistaken con- 
ception of the — limits of Chris- 
tian. charity, than from any disregard 
to the interests of truth and righteous- 
ness. Mr Wilberforce has not disap- 
proved of Dr Robertson’s writings in 
a loose indefinite manner, but has 
given distinct, and, to many, the most 
satisfactory reasons for his disapproba- 
tion. We would ask Euthus, if Dr 
Robertson’s account of the Reforma- 
tion, how distinguished soever by its 
excellence as a literary composition, 
does not admit of improvement? Will 
Euthus maintain, that the philosephie 
discernments, and unrivalled eloquence, 
of our great historian, might not have 
been rendered more deserving ef gene- 
ral admiration, if, in the course of his 
statements, the one had been occa- 
sionally devoted to the developement 
of the principles by which the Divine 
administration is obviously conducted, 
and the other in warming the heart 
with impressive dp the Divine 
goodness? Not that he has entirely 
neglected to do this, but surely his 
most devoted admirer must acknow- 
ledge, that these topics might have 
been introduced much more frequent- 
ly, in the course of his investigations, 
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than they have been. Is it not algo 
true, that a more explicit reference 
might have been made to the authen- 
ticity and validity of the Mosaic chro- 
nology, if any reference was made at 
all? There can exist no doubt, in an 
unprejudiced mind, of Dr Robertson's 
belief of the truths of revealed religion ; 
and although, in a disquisition upon 
India, he was perhaps not necessitated 
to vindicate the Mosaic chronology 
from the speculations of sceptical geo- 
logists, or professed infidels, yet it is 
not the less desirable that he had ex- 

ressed his decided conviction of this 
Important truth, and thus added his 
unequivocal testimony to those of pre- 
ceding inquirers. 

As to Dr Robertson’s correspond- 
ence with Mr Gibbon, if it does not 
excite the emotion of shame (which is 
a very complex feeling), it certainly 
ought to occasion regret. In these 
letters, it is indeed to be lamented 
that Dr Robertson did not assume a 
firmer and more decisive aspect, and 
thus shew, that while they were con- 
nected by the ties of friendship (a 
friendship mutually resulting from the 
affinity of their literary pursuits), they 
were widely dissimilor in their views 
of Christian truth and moral obliga- 
tion. Is it not possible that this dis- 
tinguished and amiable writer was in- 
timidated, in some degree, from inva- 
riably expressing his own sentiments, 
by the apprehension of encountering 
the opposition or the sneer of these 
and similar contemporaries ? at- 
ever be in this, it is evident, that too 
much intercourse with the enemies of 
the truth exposes a man to peculiar 
temptations ; and if, in the present 
eondition of humanity, it requires the 
most unremitting vigilance to rise su- 
perior to the common evils ** which 
flesh is heir to,” a still harder conflict 
must be endured for the ascendancy 
of Christian principle, when it comes 
in frequent contact with genius and 
talent devoted to the support of so- 


phistry and irreligion. t, but an 
indistinct or feeble perception of the 
grand and distinguishing features of 


Christian morality, — with a 
blind veneration for the character of 
his friend, could have induced the 
profound and ingenious Dr Adam 
Smith to identify the historian of 
England with all that is attainable in 
uman perfectibility? There can be 
itle doubt, that an excessive defe- 


, 
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rence to such allies in the pursuits of 
philosophy, led the same author to 
expunge from subsequent editions of 
his T aged of Moral Sentiments a på- 
ragraph, which would have done more 
to ennoble and endear his philosophie 
character in the eye of the Christian 
moralist, than the most ingenious reas 
sonings which he has adduced in sup- 
port of his truly fascinating and ele- 
gant theory. Without, however, en- 

ging on the im ptible, but no 
less dangerous, influence to which all 
are exposed who make intellectual su- 
periority the exclusive object of their 
reverence, it is surely more charitable 
fo trace any defects m Dr Robertson's 
statements to such feelings, than to 
any premeditated design. We cannot 
but regret, however, that he has not 
contemplated the Divinity more fre- 
quently, in all the extent of His pre- 
siding and controlling energy. We 
cannot but regret, that, amidst his 
anxiety to trace effects to their causes, 
and his wonderful penetration in as- 
certaining them, he has not brought 
more prominently before the ‘eye of 
contemplation the agency of the Eter- 
nal Mind subordinating alike the great 
and the little to the immutable arrange- 
ments of perfect wisdom. All this Dr 
Robertson might have done, without 
lessening his character either as a his- 
torian or a philosopher, while his works 
would have been appealed to by dis- 
tant posterity, as combining every 
quality which can endear the stboler 
and the Christian. But more than 
enough has been advanced, to shew 
that Mr W. has not in the least de- 
tracted from the talents or the worth 
of our illustrious coun , and 
that the remarks which have called 
forth so much indignation on the pus 
of Euthus amount merely to this, that 
Dr Robertson's memory would, in the 
opinion of Mr Wilberforce, have been 
encircled with a still more dent 
ised the para- 
mount authority of Christianity more 
uniformly in his writings and his 
friendships. 

The attack of Euthus on Mr Foster 
is equally unjust. ** This able writer," 
says Euthus, “ has devoted one of his 
essays to shew that evangelical religion 
has at all times been despised by men 
of taste and genius.” It is not intended 
to fill your with quotations from 
Mr Foster; but when — readers 
refer to the essays of this profound 
Q 
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writer, they will be somewhat sur- 
prised to find that there is no such 
assertion in the book. Mr Foster, in 
the course of a disquisition on the 
dislike of men of taste to evangelical 
religion, and the circumstances which 
have operated to produce and strength- 
en it, adverts to the influence of the 
common systems of education on the 
general c , and takes occasion 
to contrast the schools of polite litera- 
ture Ed age of Christ and = 
apostles (if the expression may 
used), and to reprobate with manl 
indignation, but at the same time wi 
great discernment, the highly unchris- 
tian ethics of some of our most ad- 
mired writers. He has not been de- 
terred by the high and merited fame 
of even Addison and Johnson, from 
inting out what he conceived to be 
detective — And what, we 
would ask, is so very repre in 
all this? Mr Foster kaming, as he 
well deserves to do, the lofty tone of a 
Christian moralist, shews, that the pe- 
culiar and prominent features which 
distinguish the religion of the New 
Testament from every human system 
have been often thrown into the shade, 
while a superstructure has been reared 
of elements which neither reflect the 
light nor diffuse the warmth of “a 
hope full of immortality.” And is 
there no truth in this statement? 
Have Addison and Johnson invari- 
ably discovered that sublime simpli- 
city of Christian sentiment and feeling 
throughout their writings, which it is 
the gus — of the religion 
of the Bible to excite and cherish ? 
We are quite aware of the uncommon 
excellence which distinguishes both 
these writers, and conceive that the 
man who does not appreciate their la- 
bours and revere their memory is un- 
worthy to be reasoned with. Yet 
these men are heathens, Euthus exult- 
ingly exclaims, in the opinion of Mr 
John Foster! This is a gross mis- 
statement. Of Mr Addison Mr Foster 
says, ** that he wrote a book capressly 
in defence of the religion of Christ ;” 
Query, Is this to a heathen ?) 
though it is added, with t pro- 
priety, ** but to be the dignified advo- 
cate of a cause, and to be its humble 
—— mar be very different things." 
With regard to Dr Johnson it is said, 
** But few of his speculations compa- 
ratively tend to beguile the reader and 
admirer into that spirit which, on 
Voc. III. 
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turning to the instructions of Jesus 
Christ and his apostles, would feel 
estrangement or disgust ; and he has 
more explicit and solemn references to 
the grand purpose of human life, to a 
future judgment, and to eternity, than ` 
almost any other of our elegant moral- 
ists has had the piety or the courage 
to make.” So much for the candour 
of Euthus. ë 
The ascendancy which such authors 
as Addison and Johnson have so gene- 
rally obtained over the public mind, so 
far from forming a barrier against the ' 
subjection of their principles to a rigid 
examination, seems to furnish the best 
apo for any attempt to invalidate 
eir claims to this superiority. To a 
believer in revealed religion it is su- 
uous to say, that there is one and 
t one standard, from which there 
can be no appeal. All the speculations 
of moralists, however ingenious or 
sublime, if, wben weighed in the 
balance of the sanctuary, they are 
found wanting, must be rejected as 
unscriptural, and consequently as un- 
safe. A man in n of an au- 
thenticated communication from ** the 
Father of Light" is not at liberty to 
pay an undue deference to any human 
authority, even though it may have 
obtained the unqualified approbation 
of the proudest names in the records 
of science and wisdom. He may, and 
if he has any susceptibility of taste or 
of feeling, he must, venerate superior 
talent, and yield to the “ inspirations 
of genius,” and feel grateful, that 
while he is forced to contemplate in 
the world the baseness of some pur- 
suits and the insignificance of share 
his beclouded vision may be relieved 
by surveying the luminaries of the 
world—those men of vigorous intel- 
lects and elevated views, who, pre- 
eminent in the pursuits ** to which 
the charms of lofty contemplation have 
allured" them, have illustrated what 
was formerly obscure, evinced a mag- 
nanimous contempt of whatever is 
associated with meanness or vice, and 
diffused over their appropríated de- 
partments of investigation the concen- 
trated rays of genius and learning. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that 
there are assigned limits, beyond which 
we must not venture. It is possible, 
that after we have made great advances 
toward an appropriation of sentiment, 
and feel that our moral perceptions are 
en the very verge x a sympathetic 
8 
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coalescence with oür favourite authors, 
the solemn announcement, ** Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no farther," must 
be distinctly recognised and attended 
to. Now these are precisely what we 
. conceive to be Mr Foster's sentiments 
with regard to the majerity of our 
elegant writers. So far from thinking, 
with Euthus, that his essays cannot 
bear comparison with the ‘ Evidences 
of Addison,” (which is a good enough 
book of its kind, though never to 
brought in competition with such 
.treatises as those of Clarke and Butler, 
of Paley or Chalmers,) there are many 
— probably just as judges of 
ese matters as Euthus) who consider 
them vastly superior, in originality 
and grandeur of conception, to any 
thing ever Mr Addison produced. 
After his now-refuted attack on 
Wilberforce and Foster, Euthus con- 
cludes his letter with some v and 
ill-digested objections to all those as- 
sociations of Christians, whose pro- 
fessed object is to spread, by all the 
means in their power, the light of re- 
velation over the world. To vindicate 
existing societies for the diffusion of 
revealed religion, is become less neces- 
sary than it was a few yearsago. The 
most successful mode of philosophis- 
ing is, doubjless, the induction of 
neral principles from ascertained 
ts; and the more numerous and 
accessible these are, the more confi- 
dence we repose in the inferences that 
are deduced from them. The Christian 
world has of late been engaged in a 
succession of experiments; and though 
occasional failures have , 88 
will always happen when the applica- 
tion of any principle requires a degree 
of skill superior to what is demanded 
by objects where its efficiency is no 
longer uncertain, yet there must be 
some unaccountable prejudice lurking 
about that mind, which, so far from 
ere the world upon the 
trophies which have been reared to the 
efficacy of the Christian religion in 
distant Da can — T e 
emotion of joy at the prospect of the 
most dismal — that can paw 
an or people. Every one who 
has been the least attentive to the 
constitutional elements of the societies 
we allude to, cannot have failed to 
remark, that they involve whatever 
will tend ultimately either to scoele- 
rate or to overthrow their object. No 
plan so complicated in its operations, 
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poner cipe on so many tutelary 
sources, as the Bible or Missio 


Society, can remain stationary. It 
must either take a progressive or a re« 
trograde movement ; and the impulse 
communicated will be analogous to 
that which is obeervable in all moving 
bodies, —either a gradual exhaustion, 
or an increased velocity. If the so- 
cieties that exist throughout a great 
part of the civilized world were the 
effect of any capricious or indefinable 
excitement of the ions, communi< 
cated by a kind — *— im- 
pulse, they might assume, to a dis- 
passionate observer, a very question- 
able aspect. He might, in vindication 
of his peculiar sentiments, refer to the 
history of mankind, and clearly estab- 
lish the rationality of his doubts upa 
on the subject. He might remind his 
— of the crusades to the Holy 
Land, which the nobles and princes of 
Europe considered. it not merely their 
duty to patronise, but their privilege 
to accompany ; and to shew the futi- 
lity of invariably reasoning from ex- 
rience, he might ask, if ever a come 
ination of concurrent circumstances, 
more apparently adapted to secure the 
object, could be presented to the mind? 
The religious feelings, he might conti- 
nue, were at that time not only wrought 
up to the highest pitch of intensity, 
but were so intimately connected with 
the exercise of political authority, and 
80 congenial with a religion, the ful- 
minations of which could awe the 
hardiest into silence, that the very 
idea of failure was little short of im- 
piety. It is not, therefore, upon the 
rinciple of the Lyr support which 
has been afforded to Bible and Mis- 
sionary Societies, that we would found 
any argument for their necessary con- 
tinuance. The expediency of inter- 
esting the community in objects of 
ral benevolence; the subserviency 
of such feelings to the firmer ascend- 
ancy of a particular system of politics; 
with many other peces esed paar 
necessary to — might u 
in support o sud schemes, without 
any explicit reference to the sanctions 
of Heaven. It is but a yery partial 
view of the subject, in all its bearings, 
that can induce the friends of religion 
to rest their claims upon public sup- 
port, on arguments which at best are 
addressed to the feelings more than 
to the understanding. Much good, 
doubtless, may result from eloquent 
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and impassioned to the bene- 
volent ; and when the variety of ar- 
guments, which the diversity of minds 
renders it expedient to employ, is con- 
sidered, there is surely no impropriety 
in advocating what is known to be a 
good cause, in & manner which a phi- 
osophic mind would intuitively de- 
clare to be inconclusive, provided truth 
be not sacrificed. Comparatively few 
are capable of such a concentration of 
intellect, as to distinguish what is in- 
herent from what is merely adventi- 
tious; and, therefore, until a race of 
men shall arise, better fitted to under- 
stand and appreciate demonstrative 
reasoning, there is little hope of gain- 
ing much ground in this way. In- 
deed, it is perhaps just as well that 
things continue as they are. They 
who knew the “ reason of the ho 
that is in them,” have an evidence 
the propriety of their conduct, which 
the cold and speculative moralist may 
despise as the visionary impulse of a 
feeble mind ; but it is not n 
that all men should be mere reasoners ; 
nor would we — mueh : Pa 
thy the prospect of every amiable, af- 
fectionate, and pious daughter of sen- 
sibility, resigning her ** works of faith 
and labours of love,” until she had 
(to use the established phraseology) 
made out the reasonableness of the 
thing. With these abatements, how- 
ever, which it is at present unneces- 
gary to amplify, and which necessarily 
result from the very condition of hu- 
man nature, it may be remarked, that 
all our hopes of the ultimate success 
of these and similar institutions, must 
rest upon their accordance with the 
intentions of Heaven.  ** If this coun- 
sel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nought ; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it.” This is the 
ground every ingenuous mind must 
occupy ; for it is here the materials 
exist, which will render either pros- 
perous or abortive every scheme which 
the renovation and felicity of 
a human being in his connexion with 
immortality. If revelation discloses 
the prescribed and “ exclusive mode” 
of restoration to purity and happiness, 
—and if the same revelation has not 
left the extension of its principles to 
arbitrary arrangements of men, but 
_ has defined and enforced the duty of 
imparting to others the benefits it an- 
nounces, and the hopes it inspires,— 
then the question is at rest. It were 
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easy to prove what has been just ad- 
vanced. We might even argue, from 
universally acknowledged principles, 
that the more productive and perma- 
nent the benefit we confer, the sub- 
limer is our charity ; and it would not 
be difficult to show, that an object is 
always best attained, in proportion as 
it is removed from the operation of 
the selfish passions. Euthus has for- 
gotten that we can produce the au- 
thority of a writer in opposition to his 
views of things, for whom he profess- 
es the most cordial veneration, whose 
remarks on the subject are distinguish- 
ed by all that acuteness and depth of 
reflection which characterise his writ- 
ings n neral. 

= not expect (ays Dr Johnson 
that it could be a question, whether any id 
tion, uninstructed in religi receive 
instruction ; or whether that i 
should be imputed to them by a translation 
of the holy books into their ewn 
If obedience to the will of God be n 


to happiness, and knowl of his will be 
— to obedience, I w not how he 
that withholds this knowledge, or delays it, 
ean be said to love his neighbour as himself. 


He that voluntarily continues ignorant, is 
guilty of all the crimes which ignorance 
eram arr ec e apse, ias 
the tapers of a lighthousé, might j be 
imputed the calamities of shi i 
tianity is the highest perfection of humani- 
ty; and as no man is good but as he wishes 
e E a n urs ee 
in the highest degree, who wishes not to 
others the — — 
good. To omit. eee y, the 
most efficacious m pedis Juin 
tianity, in compliance with an 
that tertuinate on this dide of the ve, i$ 
pes ulis d genni: — 
an example, except in the prac- 
doe af the) panies, af Amada, race Of 


mortals whom I no other man wish- 
es to resemble.” ter to Mr Drummond. 
J. S. 
— 


ANECDOTES OF THE FIFE GYPSIES. 
No IV. 


MR EDITOB, 
Ix my last communication on this sub- 
ject, to which you forgot to affix the 
date, I gave you some idea of the man- 


ner in which the gypsies were, from 
their very infancy, painfully trained to 
theft and robbery, the leading features 


in the general character of t race ; 
and which traits will have their own 


~ 
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weight, however light they may be, 
sa I come to speak of the aign of 
these curious people. The following 
particulars are descriptive of the man- 
ner and style in which single gypsies 
of rank, at one period, trave this 
country ;—they assumed characters of 
no small importance, very opposite to 


the mean and sorry & ce which 
they exhibited while they travelled in 
hordes. 


Within these forty-five years, an 
a Nag of mine, yet living in 
the neighbourhood of Carlisle, gett 

en ur of Carlisle, ge 
the oce of his riding-horse — 
on a frosty day in winter, to enable 
. him to proceed on his journey, when 
a gentleman on horseback called at the 
same smithy for the like 
He was mounted on a handsome and 
beautiful English blood horse, which 
was saddled and bridled in a superior 
manner. The equestrian was himself 
dressed in superfine clothes, having a 
riding-whip in his hand. He was 
booted and spurred, with saddle-bags 
on his croupe behind him, and had 
altogether, man and horse, the equip- 
ment and appearance of a smart Eng- 
lish traveller, riding on & mercanti 
concern. 

There Deine several horses in the 
shop, he, in a haughty and consequen- 
tial manner, inquired at the smith 
very particularly about whose turn it 
was to get his horse shod first, indi- 
cating, at the same time, a strong de- 
sire to be first served, although he was 
the last who had arrived at the smithy. 
This bold assurance made my acquaint- 
ance take a steady look of the intru- 
sive er, surveying him with his 
eye from head to foot. But what was 
his astonishment, after having closely 
examined him, when he found this 
mighty fictitious gentleman to be no 
other than “ Sandie Brown the tinkler’s 
son, in the neighbourhood of Crief," 
whom he had often seen strolling over 
the country in a troop of ies, and 
who had frequently been in ls father’s 
house. He could scarcely believe his 
own eyes, and, to prevent. any dis- 
agreeable mistake from taking place, 
he politely asked him if his name was 
not Brown, observing, at the same 
time, that he thought he had seen him 
somewhere before. The surprised 
tinkler hesitated considerably at this 
unexpected question, but, after having 
put some queries on his part, he at 
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last answered him in the affirmative, 
adding, that ** he would not den 

himself, his name was really Brown.” 
He had, in all likelihood, been travel- 
ling under à borrowed name, When 
he found himself thus discovered, and 


of iron in the smithy, taking bets re- 
garding his power and abilities in these 
athletic practices with those who would 
venture to wager against him. Before 
parting with my acquaintance, he v 
indly insisted upon treating him wi 

a share of a bottle of any kind of li- 
quor he would choose to drink. 

At some wild sequestered station of 
his own tribe, on his road home to 


Scotland, the equestrian tinkler would 
unmask hi ; up his fine 
clothes, dispose of his riding horse, 


and assume his leathern apron, 
coat, and ka 24 before he would ven- 
ture to make his appearance among the 
le of the country who were ac- 
quainted with his real character. Here 
at once an haughty arr 
way robber, sheathed in the scebbard of 
excellent apparel, mounted on a good 
steed, metamorphoses himself in an 
instant into a poor pitiful wandering 


ly gypsey. 
is ambassador or spy wes at last 
hanged in Edinburgh, to expiate the 


many crimes which he had from time 
to time committed on the public. His 
brother-in-law, of the name of Wilson, 
was hanged along with him on the 
same day, being guilty of a num- 
ber of crimes. "These two men, con- 
junctly, carried on a considerable trade 
in horse-stealing between Scotland and 
England. The horses which were 
solen in the south were ht to 
Scotland and sold there; and the 
Scotch horses were, on the other hand, 
disposed of in the south, — 
gypsies. The crime of horse-stealing, 
eI believe, has brought a great number 
of these vagrants to an untimely end 


on the WB. 

While these unhappy men were 
shivering in the winds of Heaven in 
the convulsive throes of death, Mar- 
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tha, the mother of the former, and 
Tee was pedi vare to the 
tter, was ap en on the spot, 
in the act of stealing a pair of double 
sheets. They were in all probability 
intended for the winding-sheets of her 
unfortunate sons who were just suffer- 
ing in her presence. This woman's 
looks and visage were horrible in the 
extreme. One of her daughters, the 
wife of Jamie Robison, who once lived 
at Menstry, was sentenced to be trans- 
to Botany Bay ; but she was so 
advanced in years, that it was not 
thought worth while to be at the ex- 
pence and trouble — her over 
seas, and she was ingly set at 
liberty. Her grandson, Joyce Ro- 
bison, another thorough bred thief, 
would also have been or ban- 
ished, but by the assistance of some of 
his clan he was rescued from Stirling 
jail, where he was confined. He was 
20 cool and deliberate in his operations 
in breaking the prison, that he took 
time to carry along with him a fa- 
vourite bird in a cage, with which he 
had amused himself during his solitar 
confinement in jail. He happened, 
however, to scatter the contents of his 
oatmeal bag in the streets, as he pro- 
ceeded through the town, being anxi- 
ous to take his victuals also along with 
him. Brown's widow, another daugh- 
ter of Martha's, was married to a na- 
tive of this country, of the name of 
Fisher. The ies having com- 
mitted some depredations in which he 
was implicated, and being a mere no- 
vice in the trade carried on by the sa- 
vage society in which he was initiated, 
he was with ease apprehended, and 
was tried, condemned, and executed 
at Perth, while all the other members 
of the band at that time escaped from 


justice, owing to their superior dexte- 
rity in their calling. 
Sandie Brown, before mentioned, on 


one occasion happened to be in need 
of butcher meat for his tribe. He had 
observed, grazing in a field in the 
county of Linlithgow, a bullock which 
m at one period, by some accident, 
ost about three-fourths of its tail. He 
purchased from a tanner the tail of a 
skin of the same colour of this bullock, 
and, in an ingenious manner, made it 


fast to the remaini t of the tail 
of the livi satin, y sewing them 
together, Dinguised. i this way he 
drove off his booty; and as he was 


shipping the beast at Queensferry, in 
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his way north, a servant, who had been 
despatched in quest of the depredator, 
overtook him as he was stepping into 
the boat. An altercation immediatel 
commenced—the servant said he coul 
swear to the ox in his possession, were 
it not for its long tail ; and was ac- 
€ proceeding to examine it 
narrow » to satisfy himself in this par- 
ticular, when the read y-witted gypsey, 
ever fertile in expedients to extricate 
himself from difficulty, took his knife 
out of his pocket, and, in view of all 
present, cut the false tail from the ani- 
mal, taking in part of the real tail 
along with it, which drew blood in- 
stantly. He threw this false tail into 
the sea, and, with some warmth, call- 
ed out to his pursuer, ** Swear to the 
ox now, and be damn'd t' ye." The 
servant, quite confounded, said not 
another word on the subject; and, 
ing thus imposed upon by this bold 
stroke of Brown, he returned home to 
his master, and the unconscionable 
tinkler ted his journey with 
his prize. He was, however, not al« 
ways so fortunate. Being once appre- 
hended near Dumblane, it was the in« 
tention of the messengers to carry their 
prisoner direct to Perth, but they were 
under the necessity of lodging him 
in the nearest prison for the night. 
Brown was no sooner in custody than 
he began to meditate his escape. He re- 
quested it as a favour, that they would 
sit up all night with him in a publie 
house instead of a prison, promising 
them as much meat and drink for their 
indulgence and trouble as they should 
desire. His request was granted, and 
four or five officers were wipes 
in and about the room in whi 
e was confined, as a x — his 
person, being aware of the desperate 
character they had to deal with. He 
took care to ply them well with the 
bottle; and, early next morning be- 
fore setting out, he desired one of the 
officers to put up the window a little 
to cool their apartment, as it was then 
vay warm weather, being in the 
middle of summer. After having 
walked several times across the room, 
the y, all at once, threw himself’ 
out at the open window, which was a 
considerable height from the ground. 
The hue and cry was at his heels in 
no time, and as some of — 
were gaining ground upon him in bis 
flight, he aly faced about upon 
them, drew forth from below his coat 


$96 
á dagger which he brandished in the 
air, and threatened instant death to 
the first who should approach him. 
He was at this time suffered to make 
his escape, as none had the courage to 
advance upon him. He was, however, 
at a subsequent iod, taken in a 
wood in Rannoch, bei i 
sel ada by $ party of Highland- 

, raised for the purpose of appre- 
hending himself and dispersing his 
band, who lay in the wood in which he 
was taken. Eus — to evade pe 
vigilance and pursuit by clapping close 
to the ground like a wild beast. “Upon 
his being seized, a furious scuffle en- 
sued ; and, during the violent tossing 
and struggling which took place while 
they were securing this sturdy wan- 
derer, he, with his teeth, took hold 
of the bare thigh of one of the High- 
Janders, beneath his kilt, and bit it 
most cruelly. 

Your readers may take the follow- 
ing as a specimen of the favourite and 
complete costume worn by young chiefs 
or captains of the tribe, about half a 
century ago, in Scotland. When I 
speak of gypsey captains, I do not 
erally mean those old patriarchal chiefs 
of large hordes. These old sagacious 
persons kept themselves clear of all 

us scrapes, professing to the 
public great innocence, honesty, and 
justice, while their sons, or other prin- 
cipal members of their families, were 
employed in active service at the head 
of gangs, plundering for the subsist- 
ence of their aged parents. 

Brown, before mentioned, when in 
full dress, wore a hat richly ornament- 
ed and trimmed with beautiful gold 
lace, which, I believe, was then fa- 
shionable among the first ranks in 
Scotland, particularly among the offi- 
. cers of the army ; and now, perhaps, 
with some variation, worn by valets 
and other menial servants. His coat 
was made of su e cloth, of a light 
green colour, long in the tails, and 

ving one row of buttons at the 
breast. His shirt, of the finest qua- 
lity, was ruffled at the breast and 
hands, with a stock and buckle round 
his neck. He also wore a pair of 
handsome boots, with silver plated 

» E in the — qeu 

Jelow his garments he carried a 
— and in the shaft or butt-end of 
is huge whi gi re ecole is 
was concealed) His brother-in-law 


3 


Wilson, was frequently dressed in a 
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similar garb, and both rode the best 
horses in the country. Having the 
appearance of gentlemen in their ha- 
bit, and assuming the manners of such, 
which they imitated to a wonderful 
degree, few persons took these men for 


es. 
Several individuals represent Brown 
and Wilson to me as very handsome 
men, tall and stout made, with agree- 
able and manly countenances ; and 
among the numberless thefts and rob- 
beries which they had committed in 
their day, they were never known to 
have taken a sixpence from persons of 
an inferior class, but, on the con A 
rather assisted the poorer classes 
their penay matters, with a gen- 
erous liberality not at all to be looked 
for from men of their habits and man- 
ner of life. | 
Charlie, by some called William, 

another brodier of Sandie Brown's, 
was run down by a party of military 
and m near Dundee. He 
was carried to Perth, where he was 
tried, condemned, and hanged, to at one 
for gu grim crimes of Ta he 
was guilty. He was a man of great 
— strength, and, after he was 

and-cuffed, regretting having allowed 
himself to be so easily taken, he in 
wrath drove the messengers before him 
with his feet as if they been mere 
children. He was conveyed to Perth 
by water, in consequence of it being 
reported, that the gypsies of Fife, wi 
the Grahams ul Ogilvies at their 
head, were in motion to rescue him 
eg the clutches of the officers of the 


w. 

While he was in that apartment in 
the prison called the Cage, or rather 
the condemned cell, he, j strata- 
gem, freed himself from heavy 
irons, and broke his manacles to pieces. 
By seme unknown means, he set fire 
to the damp straw on which he lay, 
within his cell, with a design, as it 
was sup to make his escape in 
the confusion which might take placé 
in consequence of the prison being on 
fire. Surprised at the house — 
flames, and suspecting that Brown 
been the cause of it, and that he was 
free from his chains, ramping like a 
lion within his den, no person in the 
hurry could be found who had resolu- 
tion enough to venture into hin, till 
a brawney broad-shouldered serjeant 


of the 42d regiment coursgeously vo- 
lunteered his services. However, be- 
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fore he would face the determined 
tinkler, he requested authori 
the magistrate to defend hi with 
his broad sword, should he be attack- 
ed; and in case the prisoner became 
desperate, to cut him down. This 
permission being obtained, he drew his 
sword, and, as stated to me, he, with 
the assistance of the jailor's daughter, 
unbarred the doors, till he came to the 
cage, where the fire was kindled, and 
from whence the prison was filled with 
clouds of smoke. The serjeant, as he 
advanced to the door, with a loud voice 
asked, — there ?" lies den 
vocifera e gypse ug e 
and smoke. “I am s a devi], and 
of the Black Watch," thundered back 
the intrepid Highlander, the Black 
Watch being the — — of nis 
gallant regiment. is resolute rep 
of the soldier was like death to the 
artful tinkler—he knew his man—it 
daunted him completely ; and after 
some threats from the serjeant, he 
uietly allowed himself to be again 
faded with irons, and $e- 
cured in his cell, from whence he did 
not stir till the day of his execution. 
George Brown, another member of 
the clan Brown in the north, resided 
for sometime at Lynn Rigis is in Eng- 
land, where his children followed the 
trade of tinkers. He had been in the 
army in his youth, and is described to 
me by a gentleman who had seen him 
in e south, udi, man n 
prodigious personal strength and prow- 
ess. He was often encountered by 
pe bullies and scientific pugi- 
ists in the sister kingdom. He was 
of a mild temper and inoffensive man- 
ners, when not roused by provocation. 
He had a iar mode of his own in 
treating these boxers. He did not 
waste time for the purpose of amusing 
the amateurs of this entertainment, 
by throwing out artful guards, per- 
rying off well aimed blows, or put- 
ting in ingenious hits. He instant- 
ly closed with his antagonist, and, 


grappling with him, cla his 
clinched fist like an iron Ee hi 
— h, xus by pressin iin at 
is might, without allowing hi 

ponent time to recover himself, fe is 
it were, squeezed the breath of life out 
of his body, something like the wa 

in which I have seen a boy with both 
hends crack the wind out of an inflat- 
ed bladder. It was understood that 
he had, in this expeditious manner, rid 
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the country of more than one of those 


ts. 
Old Jamie Robison, brother-in-law 
to Wilson before mentioned, was an 
excellent musician, and was in great 
request at fairs and country weddings. 
He, sometimes with his wife and nu- 
merous sisters, danced in a particular 
fashion, changing and ting the 
of the dance by means of & 
bonnet. When his wife and sisters 
got themselves intoxicated, which was 
often the case, and himself more than 
half seas over, it was a wild and extra- 
vagant scene to see these light-footed 
— eira loose and — hair, 
cing with great vi on the grass 
in an open field, while Jamie was, 
with all his might and main, like the 
devil playing to the witches in ** Tam 
o Shanter," keeping these bacchana- 
lians in fierce and animating music. 
When James was like to flag in his 
exertions to please them, they have 
been heard calling loudly to him, like 
Maggy Lauder to Rob the Ranter, the 
piper, “ play up, Jamie Robison, if 
ever we E bre eal 
being to ess sense 
decency, and decorum whatever. 

But notwithstanding all this disso- 
luteness of manners, and professed 
roguery, this man Robison, when trust- 
ed, was strictly honest. A decent man 
in his neighbourhood, of the name of 


Robert Gray, many a time lent him 


of sums of money to purchase large ox 


horns, and other articles, in the east of 
Fife. He always paid him on the very 
day he promised, with the greatest 

y and civility. The follow- 
ing anecdote will show the zeal which 
he once displayed in resenting an in- 
sult which he conceived to be offered 
to his friend Mr Gray. 

In ane of his excursions — 
Fife, Fi e caris be lying on 
ground, ing himself m the sun, 
and baiting his ass on the road-side, 
when a countryman, who was an en- 
tire stranger to him, came past, sing- 
ing to himself, in lightness of heart, 
& Scottish song, which, unfortunately 
for the man, Jamie had never heard 
before ; and on the unconscious stran- 
ger coming to the words in the ditty, 
*€ Auld Robin Gray was a kind man 
to me," the hot-blooded gypsey start- 
ed to his feet, and, with his bludgeon, 
accom — kl ae | — 

t w to the J 
repeating his blows in a violent man- 
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ner, UE him in his passion, that 
** Auld Robin Gray was a kind man 
to him indeed, but it was not enough 
for him to make a song on Robin for 
that." He had nearly put this inno- 
cent traveller to death in the heat of 
his indignation, thinking that he was 
satirizing his friend in a scurrilous 
song. It was an invariable custom 
with Robison, that whenever he pass- 
ed Robert Gray's house, although it 
should have been at the dead hour of 
night, he always drew out his ** bread 
winner," and serenaded him with a 
few of his best airs, in gratitude for 
his kindness. 


I find, amongst a good deal of other - 


information which has come into m 


hands on this subject, that Engli 
gypsies entered Scotland disguised” like 

entlemen, in the same manner as we 
find Sandie Brown, whom I spoke of 
before, had been traversing England. 
Graham of Lochgellie once in parti- 
cular recognised, by signal, one of these 
scouts, or ambassadors, poa i 
the county of Fife, well mounted in 
all respects on horseback. Graham 
had never seen him before. He called 
him a “ traveller,” and they were ex- 
ceedingly happy at meeting with one 
another. This stranger and travellin 
brother was taken to Lochgellie, an 
there feasted and entertained with all 
the hospitality and kindness peculiar 
to the tribe. Female gypsies from 
England have also been seen in this 
county. About thirty years since, 
one of these females was observed tell- 
ing fortunes here. She had an asto- 
nishing knowledge of towns in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Her stature 
was very tall, with a strong robust per- 
son. Her eye-brows had the m 
ance of being very much arched, in 
consequence of the hair, with part of 
the skin of tlie brow, being painted or 
stained, after the manner of the Ara- 
bians and Persians, with a brown co- 
jour, made of juice extracted from 
certain herbs. She was dressed in an 
uncommon manner ; her clothes were 
in good condition ; and her petticoats 
did not reach below the calves of her 
legs. She spoke in a commanding tone; 
had altogether a very imposing t; 
and was attended by a party of our 
own Scottish vagrants. 

I have now given you some notion 
of the gypsies of Fife, and will ere 
long detail t you the extraordinary 
proceedings which take place at their 
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marriages, when some account of the 
priest, if I may so call him, and the 

ties concerned, will be necessary, 
1n explaining the ceremonies observed 
on these occasions. W. S. 
12th June 1818. 


noctem 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF 
WILLIAM RUSSELL, LL. D. 
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WirLLiAM Russe t, the eldest son of 
Alexander Russell and Christian Bal- 
lantyne, was born in the year 1741 at 
Windydoors, a farm-house in the 
county of Selkirk. At.a proper age 
he was sent to the neighbouring school 
of Inverleithen, where he acquired a* 
slender knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin languages; but private study 
afterwards enabled him to supply many 
of the deficiencies of his imis educa- 
tion. 

In 1756 he was removed to Edin- 

» in order to be instructed in 
writing and arithmetic ; and after hav- 
ing attended to these branches for a- 
bout ten months, he was bound an 
apprentice to the bookselling and 
printing business for the term of five 
years. ile e in this occu- 

tion, he discovered the utmost ar- 

our in literary pursuits; nor was his 

situation altogether unfavourable to 
the acquisition of knowledge. 

After the completion of his appren- 
ticeship, he published a select collec- 
tion of modern poems, which was fa- 
vourably received. The first edition 
I have never seen: the second bears 
the following title.  ** The Select 
Poems of our most celebrated contem- 
porary British Poets: viz. Dr Aken- 
side, Mr Gray, Mr Mason, W. Shen- 
stone, Esq. Mr W. Collins, Lord 
Lyttleton, Mess. Wartons, Mr Black- 
lock, Mr Beattie, Mr Ogilvie, ctc. 
Vol. I. second edition, with additions." 
Edinb. 1764, 19mo.—He afterwards 
congratulated himself on having con- 
tributed to extend the popularity of 
Gray and Shenstone in the northern 
e the island. It may, I think, 

mentioned as a f of his classi- 
cal taste, that at this early period of 
his life he entertained the highest ad- 
miration for the sublime odes of Gray ; 
which he was accustomed to recite im 
a wild and enthusiastic manner. 

3 




















In the year 1768, while employed 
as a journeyman-printer, he became a 
member of a literary association deno- 
minated the Miscellaneous Society, 
which was composed of students and 
other young men en in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. This juvenile. so- 
ciety included several other individuals 
who afterwards acquired distinction ; 
and among these were the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Liston, and Mr Andrew 
Dalzel, the late professor of Greek. 

About this period he made an at- 
tempt to adapt Crebillon’s Rhada- 
misthe et Zenobie to the English stage, 
The manuscript was submitted to the 
inspection of Mr Liston and Mr Dal- 
zel ; who, after a very careful perusal, 
stated edi i aaa to —— 
passages. This tragedy was at len 
rejected b — ick, — 
of Drury-lane. Murphy’s bia was 
at that time in handl. and if the 
merit of Russell’s play had been high- 
ly conspicuous, it probably would not 

en have been accepted. 

In 1764 he issued proposals for pub- 
lishing a second volume of his 
tion of poems, which however never 
made its appearance. He retired to 
the country in order to arrange the 
materials; and about this period he 
maintained an epistolary co - 
dence with Lord Elibank, Dr Ogilvie, 
and n — to whose — 
ship his you I uity re- 
sounmneriled him. Tn the course of 
the ensuing year, Lord Elibank, who 
was himself a man of literature, invit- 
ed him to his seat in the county of 
Haddington, where he spent the great- 
er part of the autumn, and had an op- 
portunity of conversing with many 
eminent men. To this nobleman he 
seems to — — ye favour and 
protection: the hope of obtaining pre- 
ferment threugh his influence, dad 
induced him to relinquish the drudgery 
of his original employment ; ud in 
the mean time he continued to prose- 
cute his studies, particularly in the 
departments of history and polite li- 
terature. 

Having resided with his father till 
the month of May 1767, he set out 
for London, probably with high hopes 
of future success. But his hopes were 
soon blasted: after having in vain 
waited for promotion through the in- 
fluence of Mr Hume, Lord Elibank, 
‘General Murray, and Governor John- 
stone, he was under the necessity of 
contracting his views, and engaging 

Vor. IT, 
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himself as a corrector to the press of 
William Strahan, afterwards printer 
to his majesty. To find himself thus 

laced in a situation so inadequate to 

is expectations, and so unworthy of 
his abilities, must have cast a tempo- 
rary gloom over his mind; but the 
freshness of youth, added to the nat- 
ural vivacity of his mind, would have 
enabled him to i ces even greater 
disappointments. In some brief no- 
tices found among his papers after his 
decease, he mentions his expectations 
of preferment through the interest of 
these individuals; but he does not | 
aver that his expectations were found- 
ed on their promises. The disappoint- 
ments of human life may very fre- 
quently be referred to the unreason- 
ableness of our anticipations. 

In the year 1769 he quitted Mr 
Strahan's, and was employed as over- 
seer of the printing-office of Brown 
and Adlard. During the same year 
he published an Ode to Fortitude ; 
which was immediately reprinted at 
Edinburgh by his former masters, 
Martin and Wotherspoon. 

His Sentimental Tales appeared in 
1770; and from this time he wrote 
many essays in prose and verse for the 

iodical publications. In 1772 he 
published a collection of Fables, Moral 
and Sentimental, and ** An Essay on 
the Character, Manners, and Genius 
of Women ; from the French of M. 
Thomas.” In 1774 appeared his Ju- 
lia, a Poetical Romance. Of this latter 
work, which is founded on the Nou- 
velle Heloise of Rousseau, neither the 
plan nor the execution can be com- 
mended. 

In the estimate of his literary cha- 
racter, Russell dissented from the pub- 
lic opinion: his historical works, which 
have met with a very favourable re- 
ception, he — greatly infe- 
rior to his poetical works, which have 
been totally neglected. But his friends 
certainl T no reason to regret that 
the collective edition of his poems, 
which he long meditated, never made 
its appearance. In the following sar- 
castic verses of his ingenious country- 
man Mickle, his elegy on the death of 
Hume is not mentioned with much 
commendation. 


Silence, ye noisy wolves and bears, 
And hear the song of Russell ; 
Hark, how upon the muse's hill 
This bard kicks up a bustle! 
He calls the muses lying jades, 
A pack of venal — 
3 
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And reason good, for none of them 

The death of David trumpets. 

But what—shall "s muse bedew 

This David's leaden urn ? 

Or at his tomb, O Milton, say, 

Shall thy Urania mourn ? 

Shall gentle Spenser's injured shade 

For him attune the lay ? 

No: none of these o'er his dull grave 

Shall strew one leaf of bay. 

To him, the medern Midas, these 

No grateful chaplets owe ; 

Yet shall his friends with proper wreaths 

Adorn his heavy brow. 

For him shall Russell rant and rave 

In hobbling rumbling lays ; 

And Smith in barbarous s prose 

Shall grunt and croak his praise.* 

Russell is the author of the verses 
on the death of Dr Armstrong, signed 
W. R. and dated from Gray's Inn, 
Sept. 10, 1779, which are commonly 
printed with the poems of that classi- 
cal writer. 

Before this period he had apparent- 
ly relinquished his connexion with 
the printing-office, and had entirely 
devoted himself to the pursuits of li- 
terature. His History of America was 
published in numbers, and completed 
in the course of the same year. This 
publication was not unfavourably re- 
ceived ; but the splendid merit of Dr 
Robertson's work precluded all com- 
petition. 

During the same year, 1779, he 
likewise published, in octavo, the first 
two volumes of The History of Mo- 
dern Europe ; and their reception was 
so favourable as to exceed his most 
sanguine expectations. 

His studies experienced a temporary 
interruption in 1780, when he em- 
barked for Jamaica in order to recover 
some money, due to him as the heir 
of his brother James, who, after a re- 
sidence of several years, had died in 
that island. He afterwards resumed 
his historical labours, which were oc- 
casionally interrupted by his love of 
poetry. In the ycar 1783 he publish- 
ed The Tragic Muse, a poem address- 
ed to Mrs Siddons. To address verses 
to a player has been considered as be- 
neath the dignity of the literary cha- 
racter It would be a crime, said a 
periodical writer, to sacrifice genius on 
such an uninteresting occasion: we 
have more dignified subjects for the 
poetic muse than an individual whose 

* See the Poetical Works of William 
Julius Mickle; including several original 
pieces, with a new Life of the Author, by 
the Rev. John Sim, A.B. late of Se Alban 
Hall, Oxford. Lond. 1806, 12mo. 
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excellence is only a dazzling meteor, 
and must be forgotten in a few years 
at most.—Players have sometimes been 
viris ar extolled, kir dac 

teful or aspiring poets who have 
Sitten for — and it will un- 
doubtedly be granted that a poet may 
easily find a more digni theme : 
but supreme excellence in any ingeni- 
ous art seems to be no improper sub- 
ject of panegyric; and so rare and dif- 
ficult are the fleeting attainments of a 
great actor, that it may be considered 
as a generous exertion of the poetic 
talent to rescue them from oblivion. 
“ Pity it is,” exclaims a celebrated co- 
median, ** that the momentary beau- 
ties flowing from an harmonious elo- 
cution, cannot, like those of poetry, 
be their own reward! that the ani- 
mated graces of the player can live no 
longer than the instant breath and 
motion that presents them ; or at best 
can but faintly glimmer through the 
memory, or imperfect recollection of a 


few survivi —— rt 

The kin umes which complete 
the History of Modern Europe made 
their appearance in 1784. From the 
manuscript notices to which I have 
already referred, it appears that in the 
composition of each of these five vo- 
lumes Russell spent about twelve 
months. This work, which is the 
chief foundation of his reputation, 
possesses great merit as a popa er view 
of a extensive period of history, 
The author displays no inconsiderable 
judgment in the selection of his lead- 
ing incidents, and in the general ar- 
rangement of his materials; and he 
seems to have studied the philosophy 
of history with assiduity and success. 
His narrative is always from lan- 


* [na addressed to Garrick by W. 
Whitehead, the following verses occur : 
A nation's taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation's virtue too. 
Both these lines are sufficiently ridiculous. 


When Foote conceived the d of exhi- 
biting a burlesque imitation of the Stratford 
jubilee, they were not forgotten. “< In this 


mock procession a fellow was to be dressed 
up, “and made as much like Mr Garrick as 
possible. It was intended that some raga- 
muffin in the procession should address 
Roscius in the well-known lines of the poet 
laureat, 
A nation’s taste depends on you, 
Perhaps a nation's virtue too. 
The representer of Mr Garrick was to make 
no answer, but to cry, ‘ Cock-a-doodle-do!’” 
(Davies's Life of Garrick, vol. ti. p. 270.) 
* Apology for the Life of Colley Cibber, 
chap iv. 
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guor; snd his liberal reflections are 
conveyed in a lively and elegant style. 
It may however be regretted that he 
should have adopted the expedient of 
producing his work as a series of let- 
ters from a nobleman to his son: every 
reader is sufficiently aware that Dr 
Russell did not belong to the order of 
nobility ; and the frequent recurrence 
of “ my dear Philip" is too apt to re- 
mind us of the heartless frivolity of 
Lord Chesterfield. 

This work has often been reprinted, 
and still continues to maintain its ori- 
Binal popularity. Russell closes his 

istory with the peace of Paris in 
1763 ; and an able continuation, ex- 
tending to two volumes, has recently 
been added by Charles Coote, LL. D. 
a learned civilian of Doctors Commons. 

In the year 1787 he married Miss 
Scott, a to whom he had lo 
been attached, and in whom he foun 
a pleasant and intelligent companion. 
He now entered upon the occupation 
of a comfortable farm at Knottyholm, 
distant about five miles from the town 
of holm in Dumfriesshire ; and 
fixed his residence in an e t cot- 
tage, rider situated on the banks 
of the Esk. Here he spent the re- 
mainder of his days. In this neigh- 
bourhood there were several intelli- 
gent individuals, with whom he lived 
in habits of intimacy ; and one of the 
most conspicuous of these was the late 
John Maxwell, Esq. of Broomholm, 
who was particularly distinguished for 
his knowledge of the theory of music.* 

In 1792 the university of St An- 
drews conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws. The flattering re- 
ception of his last publication in- 
duced him to retrace his steps; and 
during the following year he published 
at London, in two volumes octavo, 
* The History of Ancient Europe; 
with a View of the Revolutions in 
Asia and Africa. In a Series of Let- 
ters to a Young Nobleman." In the 
dy nnus of this work, he professes 
to have been peculiarly studious to 
found his facts on original authorities, 
and to clear the narrative of unimpor- 
tant events. He seems however to 
have allotted too many pages to the 
poetical details of the Trojan war. 


* Mr Maxwell published, without the 
name of the author, * An Essay upon 
Tune; being an Attempt to free the Scale 
ef Music, and the Tune of Instruments, 
from Imperfection.” Edinb. 1781, Svo. 
Pp. 290. 
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This production partakes of the - 
liar merits of his modern history rem 
as the author did not live to complete 
his design, it has never arrived at any 
considerable degree of popularity. The 
puer — of these two vo- 
umes relates to the history of Greece ; 
which of late has been ably treated by 
Dr Gillies and Mr Mitford." 

Dr Russell did not long survive the 
publication of this work: before the 
close of the same year, a stroke of pal- 
sy suddenly terminated his life. He 
was interred in Westerkirk church- 
yard ; where his grave is distinguish- 
ed by a plain stone, bearing the sub- 
sequent inscription: ** Sacred to the 
Memory of William Russell, LL. D. 
who died at Knottyholm in the parish 
of Cannobie, December the 25, 1793, 
aged 52 years." 

This ingenious man left a widow 
and a daughter, who still reside at 
Knottyholm. I am indebted to Mrs 
Russell for the free use of his papers, 
as well as for some of the statements 
contained in this sketch of his life. 
Besides two complete tragedies, en- 
titled Zenobia and Pyrrhus, he left in 
manuscript an Analysis of Bryant's 
Mythology, and the following unfin- 
ined ocuctions: 

. The Earl of Strafford, a tragedy. 

2. Modern Life, a comedy. A 

3. The Love Marriage, an opera. 

4. Human Happiness, a poem intended 
to have been comprised in four books. 

& An Historical and Phi ical View 
of the of Mankind in the Know- 
ledge of the Terraqueous Globe. 

6. The History of Modern Europe, Part 
III. from the peace of Paris in 1763, to the 


general pacification in 1783, i an 
Account of the American War, and of the 
European Transactions in the East Indies. 


In a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Son. 

NU el emat Ade — 
ginning e rei George III. to 
conclusion of the American War. 

In the composition of the last of 
these works Dr Russell was engaged 
at the time of his death. It was to be 
comprised in three volumes octavo ; for 
the copy-right of which Mr Cadell had 
sey to Bey him seven hundred 
and fifty pou Davip Irvine. 
Edinburgh, 24 June 1818. 





* Dr Coote has lately published ** The 
History of Ancient Eurape ; in a Series of 
Letters from a Gentleman to his Son: in- 
tended as an accompaniment to Dr Russell’s 
History of Modern Europe." bond. 1815, 
S vols 8vo. 
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OR, THE FATE OF THE BRAUNS. 


A POEM, IN FOUR CANTOS. ” 
BY WILLIAM WASTLE, ESQUIRE. * 


Member of the Dilettanti, Royal, and Antiquarian Societies, and of the Union and Ben 
Waters’s Clubs of Edinburgh ; Honorary Member of the Kunst-und-alterthumshebers 
Gesellschaft of Gottingen, and of the Phoenix Terrarum of Amsterdam, &c. &c. &c. 
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DEDICATION. 
TO THEE, LONE WIZARD OF THE SABLE VEIL ! 
THOU AARON’S ROD OF CRITICS SMALL AND GREAT ! 

THOU SCOURGE AND TORMENT OF THE INFIDEL! 

OF WHIG8 AND DEMOCRATS, THOU FEAR AND HATE! 
TO THEE, MYSTERIOUS EDITOR, ALL HAIL! 

TO THEE THE FOLLOWING LINES I DEDICATE. 
YOU'LL SATISFY THE BARD’S AMBITION FULLY, 

IF YOU INSERT 'EM IN THE MONTH OF JULY. 





CANTO I. IV. 
I — out tellers, and cashiers, and clerks,— 
LET finer celebrate Paris, t—bodily and boldly, to a man, 


Parisian guardsmen treated them like Turks, 


Montpellier, Bourdeaux, Lyons, or Toulouse ; While fast and far with all their books they ran, 


Or link, if o’er the hills they’ve chanced to be, 


Reviled the Du troons shirks 
The glory of their — = their muse, Called the Director Court a low d divan i 
To some romantic name y» Of musty, frousy, stingy, money-codgers— 
To Roma or Firenze if they choose ; insults burgesses receive from soldiers ! 
Of a much humbler, plainer gout I am, guch Wb — 
The city for my money’s Amsterdam, v 
II. So De dioi Bank was changed to Notre Palais. 
The capital of wagoem, and the Dutch; and mos ema, 
While Bonaparte had Europe in his dutch, For softs, ottomana, and such like flummery ; 
From ear to ear, from Cadiz to Moscow. x sop pill —— 4 
The Hague, some bow or other pleased not much — , Peg hall okere bii had been dia ; 
King Louis, and he seldom set his toe High on a d of state Kin : — 
In the brick palace of the Nassau line, throne g Louis — 
The old infected haunt of right divine. vi 
: . III. The throne had scarce got warn beneath his bottom, 
o vinegar, he thought, could make it sweet Ere poor King Louis was obliged to quit it ; 
No fumigations banish such a plague; i His mighty brother would at times allot i 
So Amsterdam became his royal seat, Things to his stomach harsh—they could not hitit. 
He raised that city high above the Hague ; ** Doth Louis kick;" quoth great Napoleon, ** rot 
What followed made the compliment complete, him ! 
With ing, fawning phizzes blank and vague, Sang ! veutre bleu ! for thrones he is not fitted. 
The A ers came their king to thank, Shall my own baubles, tools impede my way? 
For lodging his Augustness in their bank. Quil trouve son bonheur dans la vie privee !” 





* This Gentleman having at last dispensed with certain promises under which we had come, we feel 
ourselves at liberty to announce to our readers that they owe to his pen several poetical articles of dis- 
tinguished merit, in some of the preceding numbers of our Miscellany. We reserve the full acknow- 
ledgment of our various obligations to his genius, till the Index Auctorum (which we are happy to say 
is in a state of considerable forwardness,) be ready for publication. But we may mention in the 
mean time, that the various Poetical Notices of this Magazine are among the number of his productions, 
and that we have received from him ** Two Probationary Odes, humbly dedicated to the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh." The appearance of those humorous pieces depends entirely upon contingencies.— We 
may add, for the benefit of our Salt-foot readers, that Mr Wastle was lately served heir in general (the 
— of the phrase Filius Carnalis, being, in his case, waived,) to William Wastle, Esq. of that 
ilk, who died A. D. 1584.—4 hero well known to the students of our popular poetry, ** Willie Wastle 
dwalt on Tweed," &c. A pedigree of W. W. may probably appear in an-early number of our Work. 
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Vil. 
He is, I take it, if the truth were known, 
Merely the brother uterine of Na 
Old Madame Mere, no doubt, w never own, 
P she knew not, who begot the chap ; 
But in the family he's quite alone, 


VIII. 
No more a monarch, Louis draws from these 
A consolation and a blessed balm 
In the retirement of domestic ease, 
In stupid meditation's drowsy calm. 
Beneath the shadow of thy Switzer trees 
Sleep on, thou exiled lord of Amsterdam ! 
In that long pipe a harmless sceptre find, 
Enjoy your schnaps, give sorrow to the wind. 


IX. 
And if the stories that they tell be true, 
About your sterner brother and the queen, 
There's others as ill off,—aye, not a few ; 


In Haly the like has often been. ' 


Such doings seem most horrible to you, 
Chiefly the world you have not seen. 

By studying the Poems of Leigh Hunt, 

You'd learn to put a smoother face upon’t. 


X. 

But to my tale—in Louis’ capital, 

In Amsterdam, there lived a certain widow, 
The relic of Mynheer Van Schla 

Over whose bier two yearsagone she sighed, ‘$ Oh!” 
Altho' she was not what genteel we call, 

Dutch Virtuosi thought her quite the Dido ; 
For she was a plump, jolly, juicy lady, 
And had, moreover, plenty of the ready. 


XI. 

Whoe'er, with knowing optics, hath beheld 

The pictures of Rembrandt, ot Gerard Douw ; 
Of Van der Heyden, or of Van de Velde ; 

Of Keyser, Jan Stein, Mieris, Metzu, 
Vandyke, Frank Hals, or Tim that all excelled, 

In er, in luxury, and in beauty too, 
The edi Rubens— will at once dioe 
What charms inflame the Dutch or Flemish lover. 


XII. 
The slender waist, most delicate, most alim, 
Into the gentle bosom swelling slow ; 
——— ight limb ; 
The little feet, that twi as they go; 
The small and tapering arm, compact and trim, 
These lovelinesses seem to him—so so ;— 
In short, we are supposed, by Netherlanders, 
To be, in point of taste, the merest ganders. 


XIII. 
The mistress of Mynheer must be a bouncer, 
Fat is the chief commodity he seeks, 
It must take scores and scores of yardstoflounce her; 
SRE EOP SATO pounds of chin, and pounds of 


Shemust have fists would knock a bullock down, sir,— 
The Meysfes zas nadrrog of the Greeks. 
If she sits down upon the she leaves 
A mark as broad as any of her beeves. 
5 
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XIV. 
People will say, it is queer confiteor, 
ing a vulgar coarseness in my taste. 
ee EE » like Beattie, or 
—— set strait-laced ; 
S 


Pesce agas aor A O aga 
make a displa ot nicety, == 
pen a panra doni. 


XV. 

Some of the best of them are, to my knowing, 

Au fond most excellent, fine jolly dogs ; 
To clube, &c. like others going, i 

And scorning, manfully, prudential clogs. 
MM in poetry they're always shewing 

» as if they were mere domestic logs, — 

As if they took tea every night at eight, 
And would not drink two bottles for their weight 


XVI. 

In —— isy’s a foe to merit, 

And makes to me their genius less transporting. 
I think it might be worthier of their spirit 

To scorn such modes of vulgar glory courting. 
The illustrious bards, whose fire their souls inherit, 

More candid sentiments were fond of sporting. 
Homer, or if (as Voss says) that’s a nullity, 
The whole Homeride rejoiced in jollity ! 


XVII. 
Andnoneof them would more than me have boggled, 
If Mrs dal they e’er had seen, 
To own that with no little gout they ogled, 
Such dames as sat to Rubens and Jan Stein ; 
The sentiment, no doubt, had not been dogrelled, 
But still the sentiment the same had been, 
Dressed in ottava-rima or hexameter, 
Laudation of the belles of large diameter. 


I speak my mind out, than my heroine ; 
I — pie fairer face, or sweeter, 
ore melting, easy, gentleness of mein ; 
Good humour sat enthroned on every feature, 
Her eyes were rich, complacent and serene ;— 
Once on a j 


I spied her slips, 
And found them full three yards about the hips. 
XIX. 
Her arms were chubby, and her bosom plump, 
X she could frd about, hop-sep and 
Yet she isk about, hop-step-and-jump, 
And waltz it, or fandango without fail ;— 
In short, she was, though fat, as fine a romp 
As e'er an English missy, slim and pale. 
She was the pride and glory of the town, 
And made a conquest of one Mynheer Braun, 


XX. 
y, I have heard, from Memel, 
ut settled long in Holland as a banker ; 
In most things he a native did resemble, 
He pers — paunch, a Dutchman’s 


The moment he beheld this charming female, 
Love in his heart infixed a triple anchor, 

And he resolved that instant, egute ce qui i coute, 

To give an ardent opening to lus suit. 


+ [4 
T * 4. » 
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XXI. 
Dutch people are not over ceremonious, 
So there was nothing to prevent Mynheer, 
No dread of cold rebuff or acrimonious ; 
And to the lady boldly he drew near, 
And in his Cl "s ear th’ Antonius 
ispered, ** Mevrouw, 'tisclaaren helder weer ;" 
Which is as much in English as to say, 
** Madam, your servant ; there's a fine clear day.” 


XXII. 

Such observations can't be called discourse, 

They're uttered without any sort of meaning, 
But man find them a resource, 

Their A languageorof thought for screening. 
Our Mynheer Braun was skilful to endorse 

Bills, but of words he had a scanty gleaning ; 
And as no better came into his head, 
These stupid syllables were all he said. 


XXIII. 
I should have mentioned, that the scene of meeting 
Was in a treckschuyt, before all its crew ; 
"T'was there the banker first espied his sweeting, 
"T'was there his pipe he from his lips withdrew, 
Altbo' not half smoked out, to speak that greeting 
Just criticised in stanza twenty-two ; 
That salutation brought them first together, 
I mean that dull remark about the weather. 


XXIV. 

* Yaw wohl, Mynheer,” was Mrs S.'s answer: 

The words themselves were nothing; but the while 
She spoke them, o’er her ruby lips there ran, sir, 

And up to her dear eyes, so sweet a smile ! 
Chaldean, sorcerer, or necromancer, 

None could have managed it in higher style. 
Touched by that charming simper of Mevrouw, 
The Memel broker's heart began to glow 


XXV. 
As if Vesuvius, Ztna, Strombolo, 
Had been with all their lava thither ; 
And then his eyes began to twinkle so, 


And when he took her yieldi 

And in the corner — with her, 
Says I at once, ** PI you half-a-crown, 
This widow shall be wife to Master Braun." 


XXVI. 
My friend agreed at once with the remark.— 
But I believe, I have forgot ae yet, 
Lector Benevole, to name the spark, 
I am an introduction in your debt, 
"T was Young Squire Blarney, heit to Blarney-park, 
As neat a gentleman as e'er you set 
Your eyes upon in Bond Street or Pall-mall, 
A proper Yorkshire cut, full six feet tall. 


And in proportion broad across the back, 
A specimen of that old English breed 
That used to drink such lots of ale and sack, 
And on whole barons of roast beef to feed, 
Whom Mounseers scarce durst, three to one, attack, 
— Of stays and all such trash that had no need ; 
Fellows that had no calves done up in rollers, 
No patent stiffeners-—-no erect shirt-collars ; 
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M that had whisk of the genuine row 
en e i 

Springing up dail in abundant crops ; : 
Whiskers that curled them when their lords waxed 
Not tied with ribbons underneath the chops, 
Apt to be falling tea or broth, 

(But to be sure "twas not the age for elops,) 
Blarney was one of these—perhaps you've met him; 
The ladies about London used to pet him. 


XXIX. 

We landed the same morning at the Brill, 
ee ees 

We in company a glorious meal, 
Tucking in every thing that could be got ; 
And then we went together to the Spiel- 
-Houses, and afterwards in the same boat, 
Or coach, we travelled. —we were chums, in short, 
From Amsterdam to Utrecht, Gouds, Dort. 


XXX. 
And now from Dordrecht on to Amsterdam, 
ing via Rotterdam, and 
And Haarlem, we had chanced ves to cram 


Into a snuggish treckschuit which was gliding 
— mon surface, gentle as a lamb, 
es of willows green its brightness hiding 
When Mynheer : 


Braun had the sense to fal 
In love with charming widow ppsendall. 
XXXI. 
A treckschuyt is a boat, the reader knows, 


Divided into cabina one, two, three ; 
At four miles in the hour, I think, it goes 
On these canals, so smooth, so steadily. 
No sort of jolting troubles your repose, 
Or, if you're otherwise inclined, your glee; 
You eat and drink as if in Paradise, — 
But take a pipe there with you, if you're wise. 
XXXI. 
My friend and I had made our resolutions 
To be, in Holland, natives cap-a-pee ; 
So there—our legs stretched out in velvet cushions, 
A bottle of old hock at either knee, 
Amongst a crowd of Flemings, Dutchers, Prussians, 
Frenchmen, and Poles, and Austrians, there sat we, 
Uttering enormous puffs at every second — 
(What nasty brutes we had at home been reckoned *) 


XXXII. 
There sat we, in oblivion of all labours, 
a ear brit nens ghi eric 
n e strangest —— 
That ed was met, Í take it, "neath sun. 
Bobwigs and meerschaums, petticoats and sabres, 
Burghers and Barons, Goth, and Celt, and Hun, 
A score of peoples, kindreds, tribes, and tongues, 
All exercising in one way their lungs. 


XXXIV. 
An Oxford 


An Irish 
Whose nose and chin were 


A native of the town of A 
With two light gogling eyes 'twixt gray and green ; 
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Three or four tutors, and as many minors ; PE ere, amid the fearful 
Pupils and pedagogues upon a par à —— and shrill, 
In every article, except the shiners ; rom out the centre of this second Babel, 
Was heard the voice of wooing, small and still ; 


As dull as commonly such people are, 
Horn ignorant, God knows, but all good diners, 
Travelling on the conclusion of the war, 
Staring about as if they’d got upon 
Astolfo's hippogrifo with St John. 
XXXVI. 
I wonder what makes decent people send 
Their younkers all through Italy, and France, 
And Germany, and Holland. As a friend, 
One word of wholesome counsel I'll advance : 
Raw lubber lads are not much like to mend, 
Capering about like heroes of Romance, 
Picking acquaintances with foreign belles, 
And passing all their evenings at the hells. 
XXXVII. 
About the streets at home they're quite a drug. 
These gentlemen that have performed the tour, 
You'll recognise them by a constant shrug, 
An awkward copy of a Gascon boor ; 
Or, it may be, that at their heels they lug 
Some Naples grayhound— pretty to be sure, 
But chiefly prized by its Signor Inglese, 
Because it was the gift of some Marchesa. 


XXXVIII. 

A little paltry store of broken French is 

The principal acquirement of the beau, 
Patch work, which to all 

In shewing off before the untravelled low ; 
Two or three stories of Venetian wenches, 

A few false medals purchased on the Po— 
One so provided, to our home-spun nation 
Is certainly a blessed importation. 


-—— 
These igressions are the very devil ; 
But — from this my disquisition, 
Touching the bad effects of foreign travel 
Upon young gentlemen of good condition, 
To things more strictly on my muse’s level 
(Observe how modest is my disposition), 
At once, in short, to plump the reader down 
On the Dutch ——— and the loves of Braun. 


XL. 

The company had raised so dense a reek 

Th the upper regions of the boat, 
That 'twas in vain for any man to seek 
— — minutely the erotic plot, 7 

ough all its windings, twisti turns oblique, 

On io the fair solution of the kat E 

*T was only now and then, without a joke, 


That we got glimpses of them through the smoke. 


XLI 


But, each succeeding peep, they might be seen 
In dalliance linked, of an vegas epee 


The widow's hand that first had fum been 
In token of respectful partiality, 
Was now our banker's fingers squeezed between, 


With all the signs of warmth and cordiality. 
Nay, his one arm was folded round her waist, 


Without exciting symptoms of distaste. 


Soft as the magic lute of Tasso’s fable,— 
Clear as the gurgling of an Highland rill. 

O Nature! what mysterious power is thine, 

Even in Low Dutch thy echoes are divine. 


XLII. 
People may say whatever thi 

About the os rotundum of — 
Of Latian elegance, of Tuscan ease, 

And of the Gothic linguos’ ts and squeaks ; 
I’ve noticed, both at home and over seas, 

That when of love or man or woman 
There comes a music to the listener's ears, 
Delicious as the music of the spheres. 


XLIV. 
But sentiment—(Heu ! eæcis nil refulget !) 
As all my friends observe, will be my ruin, 
If any more occur, 1'll not indulge it, 

I'll be a plain narrator of this ing. 
Alas! how little has my muse divulg'd yet, 
Of this moet intricate Dedalean doing ! 
But, to be sure, as far's we yet have come, 

And on a bit, the story is humdrum. 


XLV. 
It EI think, — hills, 
sa except the h two 
Ere they go they must be gilt a few: 
folks swallow ‘gainst . A ; 
Upon my honour, 'tis my wish to do 
I rather think 


But ¢a—long 
Haarlem—gate of 
The Memel Banker had in form beseeched, 
With oaths and vows, the hand of fair M 
The cynosure of Dutchmen double-breeched ; 
Š She, ps innocence, unskilled tosham, — 
9 » 9 i and looked 
And breathed a soft consent ee ker Mynhee  ' 





CANTO II. 


I. 

THE fashionable way to make a poem 

Like other fashions, has seen ma changes ; 
Readers ave now contented if you shew "em 

The mere elite of what within your range is; 
In short, without apology or proem, 

No rule of modern gout your muse infringes, 
Although wholedays, weeks, years, she hurries by 
Scott, Byron, Wordsworth, Wilson —— why not I? 


II. 

We've quite ex now the tedious style 
Great Pegasus no pager has the toil, 

Like high-read ey brutes, of journeyi 
Through many a weary, dusty, viewless mile. 

O'er open downs and wilds he now may fling, 
Shake his loog mane in the free mountain breezes, 
And leap as many ditches as he pleases. 
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III. 

Had I been born a rhymester of the breed 

Of tragic Vondel, or Bucolie Noot, 
"Tis very true I should have had no need 

To these new-fangled modes my lyre to suit ; 
Poets in Holland seem to be agreed, 

That "tis a treasonous heinous sin to shoet 
Farther than their old fathers shot before *em, 
Fine spirits ! the Primitis Batavorum ! 


IV. 

If e'er you chance on the Exchange to go, 

At ecu or Rotterdam I duds 
You'll easily gather why it should be so ; 

All the surrounding scene; 
Tis for those lumbering quizzes’ taste must flow 

Thy stream ! O Netherlandish Hippocrene ! 
Those big-breech'd burge, I regret it much, 
Compose the Reading Public of the Dutch. 


V. . 
A large full Hamillies, with curls most hideous, 
Diverging o'er the back in many a sweep, 
A ngle eee coal, WM Brt prodigious, 


Containing pockets 1 le and deep, 
Breccia sad a to match.—— King William's lieges 
Still to that old costume with caution keep. 
The very sight of a genteel surtout 
Would make the venerable Puts look blue. 


"VI. 
Their wives (it is alledged, against the grain), 


vain, 

To shew the ancle would produce a quarrel ; 
Nay worse and worse, Meyrouw must wear a mutch, 
(That old Scotch word’s still used in Nether Dutch.) 


VII. 

But to return, and to exemplify 

The modern license of the Énglish poet : 
Braun married his fair widow by and Pre, 

And lodged her at his /ust-huis, near Helvoet, 
A pretty Villa in a Dutchman’s eye, 

For a few stivers any time they shew it.— 
A comfortable, warm, snug house withal, 
And built within six yards of the canal. 


VII. 

The j couple spent for several years, 

In thia couumodioue; most aquatic Eden, 
A life entirely destitute of fears 

And miseries—much of it consumed in feeding ; 
First breakfast, luncheon second, third a 

A copious dinner, each in turn ing ; 
And then the tea and coffee, supper then ; 
In short it was hot work from ten till ten. 


IX. 
And then to bed they went, but not together ; 
Upon the whole it seems a plan sagacious, 
Excepting just in the severest weather, 
"* Or in huge beds, cool, airy, and capacious, 
Especially for folks that fill their leather, 
Dutch folks, for instance, all with paunches spa- 


cous, 
Dot under the same coverlid to bask, 
And stew o' nights, like herrings in a cask. 
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X. 

I much approve the Continental fashion, 

Of having two beds rather in one room ; 
"Tis near enough, heaven knows, for conversation ; 

And it prevents a pair from many a fume, 
From many a most unpleasant altercation, 

In which my wife and I much time consume. 
Domestic tyranny (my fate is hard !) 
Leaves free the muse, but sorely binds the bard. 


XI. 
And Braun was debtor to his wife, per annum, 
Atleast one child—sometimes she book'd him two. 
The first was Moll, the namesake of her um; 
The second was called Karl; the third was Hoogh; 
The fourth was Girzzy (after Mrs Manheim, 
An aunt that lived not far from Waterloo). 
Braun might give all the inces defiance, 
To shew a comelier, healthier crop of scions. 


XII. 
It would, I swear, have done the readers 
To see the pair to kerk or kirmis going ; 
Braun and his spouse with all the rising brood, 
With well-combed hair, and countenancesglowing 
Fresh from the basin—How erect they stood ! 
How patri "mid the circle growing ! 
It must have greatly gratified his stomach, 
Particularly if he likes what's comic. 


XIII. 
A child there an't at all like yours, oh, reader ! 
At least it is in no respect like mine. 
A Dutch boy looks as glum’s a special pleader, 
Or conveyancer, long before he's nine ; 
His prudent parents perfectly y diea are, 
bias infantine, 


To check the natural 
They teach their cub with gravity to straddle, 
The very moment that he Ew is cradle. 
XIV. 
They dress the infant out in solemn suits 
Of customary snuff or quaker-colour ; 
From stiff cravat the whimpering vi shoots ; 


Knee breeches are ta'en down to whip the scholar. 
I hate to see the little chubby brutes 
‘Sate a dvtdine genes ee eee 
eir nasty dwindling gummy exposing, 
Great heavy floundering silk or worsted hoe in. 
XV. 
How would our young M*Alisters or 
Used to their native luxury of kilts, 
Be horrified if put into such trammels, 
Compelled to strut for ever on such stilts, 
Hips from the breezes barred, and legs from gambols! 
ith what long faces would the little Celts 
Sigh from their fusty breeches at the Hague, 
** Ochon Lochaber and the philabeg !”° 


XVI. 
Nor is young Mademoiselle’s set out-less queer ; 
At four years old she's clad with meikle pother, 
In Mutch, gown, petticoat, and all such gear, 
Enough a very el t to smother ; 
A foreigner's struck dumb when he draws near, 
And ——— — like her grand- 
mother— 
Her little baby countenance, smooth and prim, 
Looks odd in such a venerable trim. 
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XVII. 
But Dutchmen don’t incline much to the risible, 
So all these things with them are still the go. 
Absurdities are on the Y still visible, 
Which were so on the Thames some time ago. 
Mynheer would think his daughter quite a Jeesabel, 
Should not the whole remain in statu quo. 


The plai of gold or silver on the forehead. 
The girth-protuberance most horrid. 


XVIII. 

But if I once ehonld fairly enter in 

To what at present I am glancing merely, 
To strip a Dutchman’s madam to her skin, 

I can assure the reader most sincerely, 
So wide a subject, were I in the pin, 

Would last me out at least a canto clearly. 
Perhaps I'll do it at some other season— 
Just now it must be rhyme, but scarcely reason. 


XIX. 

But to return—(in this new style of Frere's, 

A phrase which oft hath been, and oft must be)— 
J dined, when last in Holland, at Mynheer's ; 

No one was there but David Laing and me, 
And a Dutch minister, one Vander Schpiers, 

Domestic tutor in the n 
To give Mevrouw the praise that is her due, 
The dinner much invited a set-to. 


XX. 
Nor did we baulk it. No; we feasted purely 
On excellent boiled pig and roasted salmon : 
The Parson hummed us a long grace demurely, 
But otherwise he seemed to sink the Flamen. 
I noticed, his guts, he said, were poorly, 
He laid in full three pounds of grease and gammon. 
Braun set some famous Rhenish on the table ; 
We drank and smoked as long as we were able. 


XXI. 
In course of talk, the Clergyman and Braun 
Enlarged upon the charms of Dutch society, 
Its comfort —none that attribute disown— 
And, what some won't agree to, its variety. 
David and I sucked all their doctrines down, 
But over-doses generate satiety ; 
So we, to pay them back in their own coin, 
Began in praise of Scotland to rejoin ; 
XXII. 
A fruitful topic, it must be confest, 
And in good hands, I mean in Laing's and mine. 
(David, the most i the best, 
As all Old Reekie's erudites opine, 
Of Scottish Bibliopoles, who knows the zest 
And cream of every title- Aldine ; 
A famous Bibliomaniac, and a shrewd, 
Who turns his madness to no little good.) 


XXIII. 
We touched on many subjects, I and David. 

He chiefly — praise of a sale dinner ; 
I on Young's tavérn principally raved, 

Ore soluto— I'm a glorious spinner. 

I painted to the set, in colours vivid, 

The portrait of full many a curious sinner 
Who comes, with ready head and readier tongue, 
ss Ra enig in thy house, Bill Young ! 

eL. III. 
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XXIV. 
They're pleased to call themselves The Dilettanti: 

The President's the first I chanced to shew 'em; 
He writes more malagrugrously than Dante, 

The City of the Plague's a shocking poem ; 
But yet he is a spirit light and jaunty, 

And jocalte easeghi to those that Lnow Bim: 
To tell the truth, I think John Wilson shines 
More o'er a bowl of punch than in his lines. 


XXV. 
Wilson discussed, the tenor of my speech 
On to his Croupier-Secretary ran, 
A person thoroughly — to teach 
The linguo of the Virtuoso clan, 
Pictures and prints alike within his reach. 
—He is, in short, a most uncommon man ; 


The Painters view him with a fearful eye; 
For me, I’m always mute when David's by. 


l XXVI. 

The next that I enlarged upon was Allan, 

That peerless master of the modern brush, 
Born to restore a Muse from dour fallen, 

Born to see garlands of the ess Bush 
(In spite of Envy's poisonous tendrils crawling) 

round his honoured brow, in glory’s flush ; 

A famous fellow also o'er his toddy, 
And, bating Artists, liked by every body. 


XXVII. 
Then touched I off friend Lockhart (Gibson John), 

So fond of jabbering about Tieck and Schlegel, | 
Klopstock and Wieland, Kant and Mendelsohn, 

All High Dutch quacks, like Spurzheim or | 

eg. f 

Him the Chaldee ycleped the Scorpion.— il 

The claws, but not the pinions, of the eagle, | i 
Are Jack’s: but though I do not mean to fatter, P 
Undoubtedly he has strong powers of satire. i 


XXVIII. 
Par nobile, the Schetkys next I hit, 
—Gibson (who t'other day hath changed his lot) ; 
The Master of St Luke's, whom yonder Pit á 
With long vivas heard comic Liston quote. 
Then Nicholson, to whom sv oft I sit : 

You've seen his etching, sure, of Walter Scott. 
—Some half-a-dozen others I could name ; 
Among the rest was Baxter—yes—/ui-méme. 


XXIX. 
My tongue next glided to the praise of Pat, 
Who loves not Robertson in Embro' city ? 
Dutch girls would call him Cupid, for he's fat, 
Wears es, is sly, and keen, and witty. 
Next Peter Hill—you might be sure of that. 
Next one, whom if you know not, more's the pity— 


John Douglas—one of the true genuine tribe— 
Mistake me not—our — is Scribe. 


XXX. 

I had got into such a glorious key, 

Thatthere's no saying when I might have stopped, 
How long I had po on right merrily 

M of Mies J undeveloped 
To the rude dwellers of the Zuyder Zee ; 
But looking round, asleep they all had dropped. 
** Babbler ! a bird is whispering in my ear, 
** Take the same — Canto Second here.” 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE, AP- 
POINTED BY THE SOCIETY OF DI- 
LETTANTI TO EXAMINE MB ELLI- 
OTT S PLANS FOR THE REPAIR OF 
THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF 8T 
GILES, EDINBURGH. 


Tue Committee, to whom it was refer- 
red to examine the plans of the intend- 
ed ir on the cathedral church of 
St Giles, have now to submit the fol- 
lowing report. 

This church appears to have been 
originally planned on a regular design : 
but having been erected at various in- 
tervals, it is far from being uniform in 
its architecture. More recently, like- 
wise, the alterations which it has un- 
dergone have invariably been in a vi- 
tious taste ; and while not beautiful in 
themselves, they have obscured, or al- 
together superseded, those parts of the 
original structure to which they appli- 
ed. As it now stands, therefore, the 
Committee do not view this building 
as a fine specimen of the Gothic archi- 
tecture. Still it is one which deserves 
retinal gu praise. he general form 
approaches near enough to regularity to 
B it all the grandeur of a cathedral. 
There is much beauty also in many of 
its individual parts; and the tower 
with which it is surmounted is one of 
— of that description in the 
island 


But its great age would entitle it to 
be held sacred by Visser cee if it 
possessed no intrinsic beauty deserving 
of preservation. The records of this 
church stretch back into an antiquity 
so remote as the ninth century : it has 
since become connected with many 
important events in Scottish history : 
here, particularly, Knox and Melville 
asserted the liberties of their country, 
&nd preached up the Reformation ;— 
and within it and without, are depo- 
sited the bones of martyrs and great 
men, whose high names serve to cast 
a lustre over the very decay of its walls. 

Relics such as these are to be touch- 
ed with a delicate hand. Lookin 
around upon the prison-houses wi 
which this building has been polluted, 
the incongruous repairs which it has 
suffered, and the paint with which its 
tower has been disfigured, and its fad- 
ing inscriptions obliterated, the Com- 
mittee confess, that it was not without 
alarm they heard of a new alteration 
extending to all its parts being in pro- 
gress ; nor has the examination of the 
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plan for this repair tended to remove 
these feelings. 

The Committee hold, that in alter- 
ing an ancient building, the principle 
to be followed is, that of adhering as 
closely to the original plan as is con- 
sistent with any tolerable degree of 
beauty. Feeling in all its force the 
influence of time and ancient associa- 
tions, they would rather sacrifice a 
considerable beauty, than lose any part 
of a structure, venerable for its age, or 
rendered illustrious by its history. 
In this point of view, they regard the 
repair now going forward upon West- 
minster-abbey and York-minster, as 
in the purest taste, because it is a 
mere — of the stones of — 
buildings in their original form. They 
do a that this species of re- 
pair is applicable to their present sub- 
ject. They are willing to admit, that 

ere there is much to remove; but 
they are, at the same time, anxious to 
impress, that there is also much to re- 
tain; and that it is the duty of the 
guardians of taste to resist all — 
which can with propriety be avoided. 

In this way, it is with no small re- 
gret they have observed, in the plans 
now submitted to the magistracy, 2 
very marked disregard of the ancient 
building. The new cathedral may, 
or may not, be beautiful. The Com- 
mittee do not deny that it — 
considerable beauty : but it no 
resemblance to the ancient cathedral ; 
it is an original building in the school 
of Mr Elliott, not a renovation of the 
ancient building ; and this they hold, 
without reference to its intrinsic char- 
acter, to be a primary and fundamen- 
tal objection to the design. 

Another observation which they have 
made, is of a character akin to the for- 
mer. if there be reasons, in good 
feeling and just taste, for resisting de- 
viations from the original plan of the 
building, it is obvious that these apply 
with tenfold force to any project for 
its absolute demolition. But it is one 
branch of the plans under considera- 
tion, to make away with a part of the 
building, and that, perhaps, the most 
highly ornamented of the whole, the 
Tolbooth church, which is to be re- 
moved in order to enlarge the access 
into the Parliament Square, and at the 
same time to save the corner room 1n 
thc adjoining building (itself a monu- 
ment of' the worst taste, and unlikely, 
from its appearance, to endure so long 


. and painting. 
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as the cathedral), now occupied as the 
gown-room of the faculty of advocates. 
It may be proper to remove this church; 
it does not boast of an antiquity so re- 
mote as the adjoining building ; and 
the Committee are ready, therefore, to 
learn cause for its destruction ; but 
they neither perceive the necessity of 
the enlarged access wanted, nor do 
they see any thing in the adjoining 
building entitling it to immunity at 
the expense of its more venerable neigh- 
bour ; and undoubtedly they hold, 
that this building cannot be touched 
without a reason approaching nearly to 
necessity. 

Having stated these sentiments, the 
Committee feel, that it may probably 
be conceived unn to make any 
observations on the detuils of a plan, 
the general scope of which they are 
thus di so strongly to condemn. 
But it is due to the artist who has 
pre it, and perhaps may be re- 

asa of their duty to the 
society, to offer some remarks of a more 
limited character; and, in doing so, 
they trust that the society will give 
them credit for acting in a spirit of 
perfect conciliation towards the archi- 
tect, who has not failed even here to 
display much of that genius and sci- 
entific knowledge by which his works 
are in general distinguished. 

With these feelings, it is gratifying 
to the Committee to be enabled to 
commence their remarks with praise. 
In the disposition of the interior, Mr 
Elliott proposes to divide the church 
into three great halls, one occupying 
the transept, and the others being 
placed in the nave of the building. 
This plan meets the entire approbation 
of the Committee. "They particularly 
approve the suggestion of throwing the 
transept into one great hall, adapted, 
as it will — be, for the pur- 
poses of music, and yet to become, as 
they hope, a receptacle for statuary 


But in this part of the architect's 
pans. the Committee submit that there 

as been an important omission. Who- 
ever has visited York-minster will re- 
member, with no ordinary emotion, the 
feeling with which, standing in the 
centre of the church, he looked up 
from below upon the whole unbroken 
height of that noble tower. Such 
pleasure, the Committee think, it is in 
the power of the artist renewing St 
Giles, to give to those by whom it 
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shall hereafter be visited. The tower 
of this cathedral, so beautiful without, 
has never yet been brought to heighten 
the effect of the interior. ill the 
year 1599, it was used as the common 
prison of the town ; and since that pe- 
riod, it has been appropriated to the 
bells,—at all times separated from the 
halls below by a flooring which exists 
to thisday. But the Committee, while 
they regard it as contrary to good taste, 
that any part of the exterior of a build- 
ing (asin the domeof St George'schurch 
here) should excite expectations, which, 
within, are disappointed, are strongly 
led to recommend, that the tower of 
St Giles should be cleared of all its 
incumbrances, and thrown open with- 
in, so as to become a part—and a glo- 
rious part—of the central hall.* 

Among the advantages resulting 
from this suggestion, it would be no 
inconsiderable one, that the ancient 
windows of the tower would improve 
the light of the transept (a light too, 
it will be remembered, coming from 
above, and therefore of the finest qua- 
lity) ; while the opening of these win- 
dows would give beauty to the exte- 
rior. 

The dial-plate and bells might, in 
this event, be di in turrets to be 
erected at either extremity of the 
transept, or, more properly, at the west 
front, which was originally. and ought - 
perhaps once more to be rendered, the 
grand entrance of the cathedral. 

Having thus far commended the ar- 
chitect's disposition of the interior, the 
Committee regret that they have little 
more to approve in his designs. The 
extreme regularity of his whole plan 
(giving it too much the character of an 
enlarged modern chapel), and the uni- 
formity of his windows and whole de- 
tails, they should doubt being accord- 
ing to the feeling of the true Gothic ; 
which, though not without rule, is yet 
impatient of restraint, and undoubted- 
ly wanders, in its finest specimens, in- 
to many fantastic singularities. And 
here, perhaps, is to be found the dan- 
ger and difficulty of re-modelling, in 
our times, an ancient Gothic structure. 
Our ancestors, without character to 
sustain, and indulging thus in all the 
license of barbarism, could venture 


* The Committee take it for granted that 
this is practicable,—a matter, however, 
which wil obviously require to be determin- 
ed by professional men. 
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upon irregularities, which yet, by a 
fortunate error, have proved beautiful. 
But where is the modern who can 
safely accompany them in such a cause? 
He must remember his name ; he must 
bow to rule; he dare not wander be- 
yond precedent; and thence it will 
ever result, that his designs, imitated 
after a model not formed by rule, will 
be deficient in that boldness and vari- 
ety of design which redeem the pro- 
bable defects of the original. This, 
the Committee humbly think, is re- 
markably the case in the present in- 
stance; and acknowledging, as they 
do, the talents of the architect, they 
cannot help regarding this circum- 
stance as a confirmation of the general 
views with which they felt it their 
duty to set out in this report. 

Descending a little more into de- 
tail, the Committee beg to observe it 
as a curious circumstance, that the 
architect, in planning the new win- 
dows, has taken the present eastern 
windows as his model for the whole ; 
while it is believed, that the eastern 
front altogether (to the depth of twen- 
ty or thirty feet) is an addition made 
to the ancient building in times com- 
paratively modern, and this may be 
regarded as not the surest guide to 
the original plan. Another circum- 
stance, which occurs no fewer than 
three times, the Committee cannot 
help disapproving. They allude to 
the design of making the greatest win- 
dows on the church rest immediately 
on doors. The Committee have heard 
doubts expressed, as to the admissibi- 
lity of this circumstance in a pure 
Gothic structure ; but they do not rest 
their objection on this ground, be- 
cause they are aware that it is war- 
ranted by numerous precedents. They 
venture, however, to assert, that it 
offends against picturesque beauty, to 
bring the two openings so close to- 
gether, as to be embraced unavoidably 
in one view; while each differs so 
much in dimensions and in style from 
the other, that they cannot harmonize; 
and that it thus would be advisable to 
separate them by a decided interval, 
leaving each to be felt by itself. 

The Committee farther object to 
the form which the architect has given 
to the upper wall of the four extre- 
mities of the cross, which descends 
from the centre in a slightly inclining 
line. The whole other upper walls of 
the cathedral are horizontal ; and the 
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Committee do not see why here there 
should be a deviation; at the same 
time that they doubt extremely, how 
far the inclined line (not forming an 
acute angle, which is usual in Gothic 
buildings, and accords with the 

sent architecture of this church, but 
one very obtuse) is in itself beautiful. 

The Committee have observed, with 
some regret, that of the numerous 
niches and rich canopies in the outer 
wall of the cathedral, and which ap- 
parently were a favourite ornament of 
the original architect, the plan under 
consideration retains only one or two, 
and these of the meanest character. 
The E r : this as ke m 

roper disregard of the original st 
of the building ; and it is one which 
reminds them of another most impor- 
tant suggestion,—that whatever altera- 
tions may ultimately be made, espe- 
cial care should be taken that every 
ornamental stone now existing in any 
part of the building, and removed in 
the course of the repair, should be 
preserved and replaced in some other 
situation ; so that, in every particular, 
as much of the original character may 
be retained as is possible. 

The ‘Committee might point out 
other circumstances in the plan which 
have attracted their observation, such 
as the baldness of the east front, 
which is without ornament, and wants 
the buttresses found in the other quar- 
ters of the church. But they are 
anxious to quit this part of their du- 
ty, and to bring their report to an end, 
by submitting the views which th 
have taken as to the mode in whi 
the — repair should be con- 


duc 
They have already intimated, that 
there is much in the history of this 


church deserving of investigation, and 
they are informed, that in various 
quarters it abounds with inscriptions, 
which may tend to elucidate this, and 
robably at the same time may throw 
fight on the original plan of the build- 
ing. The Committee, therefore, are 
of opinion, that, previous to any other 
whatever taken, a careful 
survey should be made of the whole 
ap eer of the church, the result of 
which, aided by a collection of all the 
drawings connected with it which can 
uid rii taret — facilitate, 
and in all p ility greatly improve, 
the works of the artist who is to be 
employed. 
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This being done, the Committee 
would recommend that advertisement 
should be made of certain rewards to 
be given for the best plans which shall 
be offered for the repair; and they 
make tbis tion, because they 
believe that, in a work so eminent, 
and in its character so national, as the 

nt, the greatest artists of the 
island will not deem it unworthy of 
them to enter into the competition. 

With regard to the pace on 
which the alteration ought to be con- 
ducted, the sentiments of the Commit- 
tee may in general be discovered from 
the observations which they already 
have had occasion to submit. The 
chief difficulty to be will of 
course arise the question, whe- 
ther the church should be restored to 


ings now attached to it were erected ? 
or, whether these buildings should be 
suffered to remain? and, whether the 
east end, which is new, should be taken 
down, and thrown back to its origi 
place ? or, whether it should be allow- 
ed to stand, in the hope that it may 
be laid open hereafter, by the fall of 
the buildings now op to it? 

On these subjects, the Committee 
are, upon the whole, inclined to think, 
that it would be unadvisable to re- 
move either the Tolbooth Church, the 
Assembly Aisle, or the east front. The 
Tolbooth Church and the Assembly 
Aisle they would retain ; because, while 
they are beautiful in themselves, the 
create no irregularity inconsistent wi 
the principles of Gothic architecture, 
but rather produce a variety reconcile- 
able to its best taste ; and because, far- 
ther, the Committee are informed, that 
the Assembly Aisle is insufficient for 
its p , unless by means of an en- 
croschment on the area of the adjoin- 
ing church; in which way, it might 
be expedient to devote the Tolbooth 
Church to the meetings of the Assem- 
bly ; and they would protect the east 
front, because it undoubtedly is of 
great antiquity. 

Should these suggestions be adopt- 
ed, it will at once occur, that the west 
front of the church will require consi- 
derable alteration. This, which, in 
cathedral architecture, is the grand en- 
trance and most decorated part of the 
building, is, in the present instance, 
the most mean. Still, however, the 
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Committee have reason to believe, that, 
without the destruction of any of its 
parts, or at least by means of a di- 
minution in the height of the aisles 
terminating here, this front might 
e rendered worthy of its place, 
and be again restored to its dignity, as 
the great entrance to the cath 

With r tothe inferior of the 
new churches, the Committee would 
fain hope, that they might be complet- 
ed without the incumbrance of galle- 
ries, destroying, as these do, the sym- 
metry of the arches in which they 
are p ; and that, if seats of dig- 
nity are wanted, these might be found 
by means of something slightly ele- 
vated, in the manner of the stalle 
which are found in cathedrals. 'The 
pulpits also, they think, ought not, as 
1n these plans, to be placed before win- 
dows. And having long felt how 
greatly the seating of the churches de- 
tracts from their beauty, they cannot 
help wishing, that, by means of sofas 
screwed to the ground but not con- 
cealing it, or in some other way, a 
more elegant substitute might be found 
for the ponderous and suffocating box- 
es now in use, and which have nothing 
to recommend them butancient custom. 


Retaining those of the building 
which have now been pointed out— 
decorating the west front in a manner 


worthy of the grand entrance of the 
ancient cathedral—raising bell-towers 
there, and again rearing the cross in 
the east—restoring the ancient orna- 


.mented gate of Haddow's Hold—re- 


turning to the original doors and win- 
dows, with no slavish adherence to 
their defects, but with a general re- 
gard to their original appearance—ex- 
ing the interior of the tower to the 
below, and probably giving a new 
front to the north transept—remov- 
ing the Jem from the spire, and 
pointing the whole building with lime 
—removing the galleries from the 
churches—restoring the ancient in- 
scriptions to their primitive freshness 
— every alteration which is not 
imperiously demanded by the rules of 
taste, and in every change ad- 
ing, in the style of the additions, 
ornaments, and whole design, to the 
original character of the cathedral— 
this Committee think, that the Magis- 
trates of Edinburgh will thus perform 
& work reflecting honour on them- 
selves, and tending to the permanent 
advantage of their city. 
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It would be unjust to the Magistra- 
ey, if the Committee were to conclude 
eir labours without calling the atten- 
tion of the society to the liberality and 


proper feeling with which the plan of. 


this repair has been submitted to the 
view of the public before its adoption, 
& course demanded, no doubt, by the 
increasing taste and intelligence of the 
times, but still deserving of public 
gratitude where it occurs, and peculi- 
arly a subject of acknowledgment from 
this society, whose object it has a ten- 
dency so materially to advance. 

The Committee have now only to re- 
eommend, that a respectful memorial, 
framed on the principles of this re- 
port, should, without any delay, be 
transmitted to the Magistrates of E- 
- dinburgh. and Barons of Exchequer, 
and made public in such n as shall 
be determined hereafter by those per- 
sons whom the society may appoint to 
earry this resolution into effect. They 
likewise submit, that a copy of this re- 

should be transmitted to Mr El- 


iot. 
Edinburgh, 18th June 1818. 
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HISTORY OF A SIX WEEKS TOUR 
THROUGH FRANCE, &c.* 


Turns is little information, no reflec- 
tion, and very few incidents, in this 
volume, and yet it somehow or other 
produces considerable amusement and 
interest. It is the simplest and most 
unambitious journal imaginable of a 
Continental Tour; and probably in 
that simplicity consists its principal 
attraction. There is no formal ap- 
ce of a largely-promising pre- 
face ; none of that assumed stateliness 
of intellect so ludicrous in your mo- 
dern imbecil tourist; none of those 
common-places which, like so much 
dead luggage, impede the motion of 
the vehicle; no steeple-hunting in 
large towns—no talk of antiquities in 
every paltry village. When we la 
down the volume, we are not mu 
the wiser; but we are wholly free 
from that drowsiness that steals so im- 





* History of a Six Weeks’ Tour through 
a of Fiane, Switzerland, Germany, 
and Holland ; with Letters descriptive of a 
Sail round the Lake of Geneva, and of the 
Glaciers of Chamouni. London, T. Hook- 
həm, jun. 1817. 
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perceptibly from most journals, and 
the perusal of it rather produces the 
same effect as a smart walk before 
breakfast, in company with a lively 
friend who hates long stories. 

The writer of this little volume, 
too, is a Lady, and writes like one, — 
with ease, gracefulness, and vivacity. 
Above all, there is something truly 
delightful in the colour of her stock. 
ings; they are of the purest white, 
and much more becoming than the 
brightest blue. She prattles awa 
very prettily in the true English 
idiom, and has evidently learned her 
language from living lips, rather than 
from dead dictionaries. Though a 
travelling lady, and therefore entitled 
to understand all tongues, she very 
modestly confines herself to the Eng- 
lish ; and we are not the less di 
ed to believe, that she understands the 
languages of other countries, from ob- 
serving that she writes well that of 
her own. Now and then a- French 

hrase drops sweetly enough from her 
fair mouth, but the tear of bad gram- 
mar is before her eyes, and she has 
never ventured on a whole sentence. 
In all this, and much more, she is a 
perfect contrast to that tiresome old 
woman Mrs S 
mers ago talked her way through the 
Highlands of our Scotland, and set 
the ghost of Ossian himself asleep on 
the top of Benevis. 

There is also something original in 
the pe of travelling adopted by the 
fair Tourist. She is not like our friend 
above-mentioned, a sour, solitary spi 
ster—she is a sweet-blooded w 
wife. Her youth has, she says, been 
chiefly past in pursuing, like the swal- 
low, the inconstant summer of delight 
and beauty which invests this visible 
world. And, on the present occasion, 
with her husband (there is no travel- 
ling companion like a husband,) and 
her sister, she passes on foot 
part of France and Switzerland, and 
sails down the castled magnificence of 
the pepe Her sour} — all umes 
open to ness an y feeling ; 
and we think that no one will pert 
with so amiable and agreeable a com- 
panion, without regret, and sincere 
wishes for her future happiness. 

The from Dover to Calais is 
very spiritedly sketched ; and we can- 
not but admire the obstinate good hu- 
mour of the writer, in sleeping away 
sea-sickness. 


ce, who two sum- ^ 
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** The evening was most beautiful ; there 
was but little wind, and the sails flapped in 
the flagging brecze: the moon rose, and 
night came on, and with the night, a slow 
heavy swell, and a fresh breeze, which soon 
produced a sea s0 violent as to toss the boat 
very much. I was dreadfully sea-sick, and 
as is usually my custom when thus affected, 
I slept during the greater part of the night, 
awaking only trom time to time to ask where 
we were, and to receive the dismal answer 
each time—* Not quite half way.’ 

** The wind was violcnt and contrary ; if 
we could not reach Calais, the sailors pro- 
posed making for Boulogne. Th. - 
mised only two hours’ sail from above: yet 
hour after hour passed, and we were still far 
distant, when the moon sunk in the red and 
stormy horizon, and the fast-flashing light- 
hing became pale in the breaking day. 

* We were proceeding slowly against the 
wind, when suddenly a thuuder squell struck 
the sail, and the waves rushed into the boat : 
even the sailors acknowl that our situ- 
ation was perilous; but they succeeded in 
reefing the sail ;—the wind was now chang- 
ed, and we drove before the gale directly to 
Calais. As we entered the harbour, I awoke 
from a comfortless sleep, and saw the sun 
rise, broad, red, and cloudless, over the pier.” 

On the 30th of July 1814, the party 
left Calais very picturesquely, in a ca- 
briolet drawn by three horses. 

** To persons who had never before seen 


any thing but a spruce English chaise and 
boy, there was somethi irresistibly 
icrous in our equipage. A cabriolet 1s 
@baped somewhat a aise, 
that it has only two w and consequent- 


ly there are no doors at the sides; the front 
is let down to admit the passengers. The 
three horses were placed abreast, the tallest 
in the middle, who was more for- 
midable by the addition of an unintelligible 
article of harness, resembling a pair of wood. 
en wings fastened to his shoulders: the har- 
nesses were of 3 and the postilion, a 
queer, upright little fellow with a long pig- 
tail, or his whip, and clattered on, 
while an old forlorn shepherd with a cocked 
hat on us as we passed.” 

They hurry on to Paris, and, after 
a week's stay there, resolve to walk 
through France, with the assistance of 


an ass to their portmanteau and 
one of them by turns. At Charenton 
the ass proves useless, and a mule is 
purchased. 


** I rode on the mule, which carried also 
our portmanteau; S*** and C*** followed, 
bringing a small basket of provisions. At 
about one we arrived at Gros Bois, where, 
under the shade of trees, we ate our bread 
and fruit, and drank our wine, thinking of 
Don Quixote and Saricho. icm 

** The country through which we passed 
was highly cultivated, but uninteresting ; 
the horizon scarcely ever extended beyond 
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the circumference of a few fields, bright and 
were en the golden harvest. We met 
sev 


travellers ; but our mode, although 
novel, did not appear to excite any curiosity 
or remark. This night we slept at Guignes, 
in the same room and beds in which Napo- 
leon and some of his generals had rested 
during the late war, e little old woman 
of the i i 
this li 
raise of the Empress Josephine and Marie 
Louie, who had at different times passed on 


i the summit of a hill, the p 
town opened 
valley below; a hill rose abruptly on 
one side, on the top of which stood a ruined 
citadel with extensive walls and towers; 
lower down, but beyond, was the cathedral, 
and the whole formed a scene for paint- 
ing. having travelled for two days 


we — —— it at sunset. After havin 


taken place. Nogent, 
about noon the followi day, had been en- 
tirely desolated by the Cossacs. Nothin 

could be more entire than the ruin which 
these barbarians had spread as they advane- 
ed; perhaps they remembered Moscow and 
the destruction of the Russian vi ; but 
we were now in France, and the distress 
of the inhabitants, whose houses had been 
— their ee killed, and all their 
W estroyed, iven a sting to m 

detestation of war, w ich. feel 4 


a town we entered 


On their arrival at Troyes, the mule 
appears to have, like the ass, lost fa- 
vour in their eyes, and the lady's hus- 
bend has sprained his ankle. So they 
bought an open voiture that went on 
four wheels for five N apoleons, and 

ired a man and a mule for eight 
more, to em to Neufchátel 
in six days. e believe, that most 
pedestrian journies with females are 
apt to assume this shape. Passing 

rough Vandeuvres and Bar-sur Aube 
they reached Bensancon. Here we 
are informed that the hills so utterly 
scared the voiturier who came from the 
plains of Troyes, “ that he, in some 
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degree, lost his reason.” The follow- 
ing little adventure shews, that though 
he had lost his reason, the fair writer 
was determined to keep her temper, 
nor can we imagine a more perfect pic- 
ture of unruffled placidity. 

‘© Our voiturier insisted on remaining two 
hours at the village of Noé, alth we 
were unable to procure any dinner, and 


wished to go on to the next I have 
' already said, that the hills his senses, 
and he had become disobliging, sullen, and 


stupid. While we waited, we —€— to the 
neighbouring wood: it was a fine forest, 
besutifully with moss, and in vari- 
ous places overhung by rocks, in whose cre- 
vices young pines had taken root, and spread 
their ids for shade to those below ; the 
noon heat was intense, and we were glad to 
shelter ourselves from it in the shady re- 
treats of this lovely forest. 
_ ** On our return to the village we found, 
to our extreme surprise, that the voilurier 
had nearly an hour before, leaving 
word that he expected to meet us on the 
road. $*9*'g sprain rendered him incapable 
of much exertion ; but there was no reme- 
dy, and we proceeded on foot to Maison 
Neuve, an auberge, four miles and a half 
distant.. 

** At Maison Neuve the man had left 
word that he should proceed to Pontalier, 
the frontier town of France, six leagues dis- 
tant, and that if we did not arrive that night, 
he should the next morning leave the voi- 
ture at an inn, and return with the mule to 
Troyes. We were astonished at the impu- 
dence of this message ; but the boy of the 
inn comforted us by saying, that by going 
on a horse by a cross road, where the voiture 
could not venture, he could easily overtake 
and in the voiturier, and accordingly 
we ed him, ing slowly after. 
We waited at the next inn for dinner, and 
in about two hours the boy returned. The 
man promised to wait for us at an auberge 
two leagues further on. S***'s ankle had 
become very painful, but we could 
no conveyance, and as the sun was nearly 
setting we were obliged to hasten on. The 
evening was most beautiful, and z mag 

lovely enough to beguile us of our 
dpe: the horned moon hung in the light 

sunset, that threw a glow of unusual 

th of redness over the piny mountains 
and the dark deep vallies they enclosed ; at 
intervals, in Ent woods, were — lawns 
interspersed with picturesque clum trees, 
and dark pines évécliadowed sai nad. 

** In about two hours we arrived at the 
promised termination of our journey, but 
— — pet A 

; He Journe 
towards —— — los 
ever, to re here a rude kind of cart, 
and in this manner arrived late at Pontalier, 
where we found our conductor, who blun- 
dered out many falsehoods for excuses ; and 
thus ended the adventures of that day." 
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They are now in Switzerland, —dis- 
miss their voiturier and his mule, and 
engage a Swiss cottager and his horse. 

* The mountains after St Sulpice be- 
came loftier and more beautiful. We pass- 
ed through a narrow valley, between two 
an of mountains, clothed with forests, 
at the bottom of which flowed a river, .from 
— —— — on either ede dg eE 
aries of the vale arose ipi . The 
road lay about half way up the mountain, 
which formed one of the sides, and we saw 
the overhanging rocks above us and below, 
enormous pines, and the river, not to be 
perceived but from its reflection of the light 
of heaven, far beneath. The mountains of 
this beautiful ravine are so little asunder, 
that in time of war with France an iron 


range of black mountains are seen extend- 
ing one before the other, and far behind 
. towering above every feature of the 
scene, the anowy Alps. They were 
hundred miles distant, but reach so high in 
the heavens, that they 1 
mulated clouds of dazzling 


summer. 
imagination, and so far su 
ception, that it requires an e rt of the un- 
derstanding to believe that they indeed form 
& part of the earth." 

At Neufchatel they are dela 
some days by want of money, but 
* obtaining about £38 in silver, upon 
discount from one of the bankers of 
the city," they journey towards the 
Lake of Uri, and arrive at Lucerne. 

* The lake of Lucerne is encom 
on all sides by high mountains, that rise 
abruptly from the water ;—eometimes their 
bare fronts descend dicularly, and 
cast a black shade upon the waves ;—somet 
times they are covered with thick wood, 
whose dark foliage is — by the 
brown bare crags on which the trees have 
taken root. In every part where a glade 
shews iteelf in the forest, it appears culti- 
vated, and cottages peep from among the 
woods. The most luxuriant islands, rocky 
and covered with moss, and bending trees, 
are spri wat ae A * of these 
are decorated e figure of a saint in 
wretched wax-work. 

** The direction of this lake extends at first 
from east to west, then, turning a right 
angle, it lies from north to south ; this 
ter part is distinguished in name from the 
other, and is called the lake of Uri The 
former is also nearly divided midway, 
where the jutting land almost meets, and 
its craggy sides cast a deep shadow on the 
little strait through which you pass. The 
summits of several of the mountains that 
enclose the lake to the south, are covered 
by eternal glaciers ; of one of these, oppo- 
site Brunen, they tell the of a priest 
and his mistress, who, flying persecu- 
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tien, inhabited a at the foot of the 
snows. One winter night an avalanche over- 
whelmed them, but their plaintive voices 
are still heard in stormy n im, calling for 
succour from the peasants. 

+ Brunen is situated on the northern side 
of the angle which the lake makes, forming 
the extremity of the lake of Lucerne. Here 
we rested for the night, and dismissed our 
boatmen. Nothing could be more magnifi- 
cent than the view from this spot. The 
high mountains encompassed us, darkening 
the waters ; at a distance, on the shores of 
Uri, we could ive the chapel of Tell, 
and this was the village where he matured 
the conspiracy which was to overthrow the 
tyrant of his country ; and indeed this love- 
ly lake, these sublime mountains, and wild 
forests, seemed a fit cradle for a mind aspir- 
ing to high adventure and heroic deeds. 
Yet we saw no glimpse of his spirit in his 
present countrymen. The Swiss aperea e 
us then, and ience has confirmed our 
opinion, a ple slow of comprehension 
and of action; but habit has made them 
unfit for slavery, and they would, I have 
little doubt, make a brave defence against 
any invader of their freedom.” 


At Lucerne, or in the neighbour- 
hood, they would willingly have re- 
mained for a month or two, but they 
became anxiously alarmed at the con- 
sumptive ma — £28, me — 
to return to En ; 80 they depart 
on the 28th of August, in the. diligence 
par-eau for Loffenburg, a town on the 
Rhine. 


** Our companions in this voyage were of 
the meanest class, smoked prodigiously, 
and were exceedingly di ing. After 
having landed for refreshment in the middle 
of the day, we found, on our return to the 
boat, — — — — occupied ; 
we took others, w e original possessors 
angrily, and almost with violence, insisted 
ed upon our leaving them. Their brutal 
rudeness to us, who did not understand 
their language, provoked S*** to knock one 
of the foremost down: he did not return 
the blow, but continued his vociferations 
until the boatmen interfered, and provided 
us dn n seats. — 

66 e Reuss is exceedingly rapid, 
we descended several falls, one of is than 
eight feet. There is something very deli- 
cious in the sensation, when at one moment 
you are at the top of a fall of water, and 
before the second has expired you are at the 
bottom, still rushing on with the impulse 
which the descent has given.” 

Such are a few specimens of this 
tourist's journal. She despatghes Ger- 
many and Holland with the same ease 
and rapidity as France and Switzer- 
land. We conclude our extracts with 
. the following lively account of their 
Vor. III. 


Tour through France, &c. 
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voyage down the Rhine from Basle to 


Mayence. 

(e — we slept, S*** had made a bar- 

in for a boat to carry us to Mayence ; 
aaa the next morning, bidding adieu to 
Switzerland, we embarked m a boat laden 
Hos merchandize, bs where we had no 

W- to disturb our tranquillity 
by their vulgarity and rudeness. The wind 
was violently against us, but the stream, 
aided by a slight exertion from the rowers, 
carried us on; the sun shone pleasantly, 
8*** read aloud to us Mary Wollstone- 
craft's Letters from Norway, and we passed 
our time delightfully. 

* The evening was such as to find few 
parallels in beauty ; as it approached, the 
banks, which had hither to been flat and un- 
interesting, became exceedingly beautiful. 
Suddenly the river grew narrower, and the 
boat dashed with inconceivable rapidi 
round the base of a rocky hill cov i 
pines; a ruined tower, with its desolated 
windows, stood on the summit of another 
hill that jutted into the river; beyond, the 
sunset was illuminating the distant moun- 
tains and clouds, casting the reflection of ita 
rich ànd le hues cn the agitated river. 
The brilliance and contrasts of the colours 


we had landed, as we walked to our inn 
marte — bay, the full poen — 
with divine splendour, casting its silver light 
on the before-purpled waves. 

‘* The following morning we pursued our 
journey in a slight canoe, in which every 
motion was accompanied with danger; but 
the stream had lost much of its rapidity, 
and was no longer impeded by rocks; the 
banks were low, and covered with willows. 
We Strasburgh, and the next morn- 
ing it was proposed to us that we should 
proceed in the diligence par-eau, as the na- 
vigation would become dangerous for our 
— — 

* There were only four ides 
— three of fem were — students 
of the Strasburgh university : witz, & 
rather — good 


alning passengers 
were LÀ woman, and an infant. 

*s The country was uninteresting, but we 
enjoyed fine weather, and slept in the boat 
in the open air without any inconvenience. 


.We saw on the shores few objects that called 


forth our attention, if I except the town of 
Manheim, which was strikingly neat and 
clean. It was situated at about a mile 
from the river, and the road to it was plant- 
ed on each side with beautiful — du 
last part of tbis voyage was pertorm 

under land, as the wind = so violently 

3G 
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against us, that, even with all the force of a 
rapid current in our favour, we were hardly 
permitted to proceed. We were told (and 
not without reasom) that we ought to con- 
gratulate ourselves on having exchanged 
our canoe for this boat, as the river was 


t, containing 
tempting to cross the water, had upset in 
the middle of the river, and every one in 2 
i We saw the bost turned over, 
down the stream. This was a me- 
lancho. T sight, yet ludicrously commented 
on e batelier ; almost the whole stock 
vf whose French consisted in the word seske- 
meni. When we asked him what had hap- 
pened, he answered, laying particular em. 
phasis on this favourite dissyllable, C'est 
seulement un bateau, qui ctoit seulement ren- 
wersie, et tous les peuples. sont seulement 


At Rotterfam their last guinea is 
ed, and they arrive at Graves- 
end on the 13th of September, where, 
we presume, the * friends able and 

iling to or their passage. It 
appears, therefore, that they perform- 
ed a tour of about sixteen hundred 
miles in little more than six weeks, 
and their expenses amounted to £98, 
‘independently of what they borrowed 
at Gravesend, the amount of which is 
not stated. The journal of this flying 
tour consists only of about eighty very 
short pages, and y one is quite out 
of breath at the end of it. 

Our fair friend, and her husband 
and sister, were so delighted with this 
tour, that in the summer of 1816 they 
revisited the continent, and we have 
several very lively and well-written 
letters from Geneva, Lausanne, &c. 
but from which our limits will not al- 
low us to make any extracts. The 
Swiss scenery is often therein describ- 
ed with something of a poetical fer- 
vour; and the volume concludes with 
a little peem by the husband, which, 
though rather too ambitious, and at 
times too close an imitation of Cole- 
ridge’s sublime hymn on the vale of 
Chamouni, is often very beautiful. In 
the following passage there is some 
darkness and confusion, as if the writ- 
er were grappling with objects above 
his strength, but there is grandeur 
both of thought and expression, —in- 
dubitable indications of a truly poeti- 
cal m ind. 

+ SOME say that gleams of a remoter world 
Visit the soul in »—that death is slum- 


ber, 
And that its shapes the busy thoughts out- 
number 
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Of these who wake and live—I look on high; 
Has some unknown omnipotence unfurled 
The veil of life and death ? or do I lie 

In — and does the mightier world of 


es among the viewless gales ! 

Far, far above, piercing the infinite aky, 

Mont Blanc appears, — still, nowy, and ee- 
rene— 

Its subject mountains their unearthly forms 

Pile around it, ice and rock; broad vales 


between 
Of frozen floods, unfathomable deeps, 
Blue as the overhanging heaven, that spread 
And wind among the accumulated steeps ; 
A desert by the storms alone, 
Save when the eagle brings some hunter's 


ne, 
And the wolf tracts her there—how hideously 
Its — heaped around! rude, bare, 
an 


igh. 
Ghastly, and scarred, and riven. -Is this the 
scene a 
Where the old Earthquake-dsemon taught 


her young 
Ruin? Were these their toys ? or did a ses 
Of fire envelope once this ¢ snow ? 


None can reply—all seems eternal now. 
The wilderness has a mysterious tongue 
Which teaches awful doubt, or faith so mild, 
So solemn, so serene, that man may be 
* i such faith with nature reconciled ; 
ou hast a voice, great Mountain, to repeal 
Large codes of fraud and wo; not understood 
By all, but which the wise, and great, and 


Interpret, or make felt, or deeply feel." 


n loea 
TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


XR EDITOR, 
Treg enclosed Translations from the 
German were printed about a year 
since in a Dublin Magazine, the ar- 
culation of which was very limited 
even in Dublin. If they find a des 
in your valusble Magazine I shall be 
much gratified. If such translations 
are desireable, I can occassionally send 

ou some from Schiller, Körner, &c.— 
Ton, sir, your faithful humble ser- 
vant, N. R. 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

June 11th, 1818. 


TO EBERT. 
(From the German of Klopstock. ) 
Esrar, a dark and melancholy thought 
Hath seized me ;— vainly o'er the sparkling 


wine 
Thou bidd'st me cherish happier images :— 
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I must away and weep,—and hapiy tears . 

Will bring relief ; and 1 will weep away 

All sadness !—-Soothing tears !~-how merci- 
ful— 


How wise is Heaven! —Companions of man's 
grief, 

Tears, soothing tears, are given! oh say, 
could 


man, 
Unblest with tears, unprivileged to weep 
His miseries, endure life's vay weight P 
1 must away and weep! mournful 
th 


t 
W'eighson my heart, and still me;— 
Kbert—a Ba dwell upon the thought— 
Our friends—cuppose them dead—the quiet 


Are thou not dumb with fear? does nat 
thine eye 
Glance timid round, then 

Arme ee ia had 


in fixed trance 
?—thug my sight 


Of his daughter, when already F gives 

His wife's embrace, red beam of heaven, 
thou comest ; 

Ja silence thou dost smite, and elay, and 
wither 

The wanderer’s bones to dust, then triumph- 

Dost seek the ights of heaven; thus flash’d 
— t 

Upon my ing spirit, and my eye 

Sea round in darkness, and my fail 

uice senk :—in the silence of the 
ight 

All pass away j- in the tlence of the night 
away ;—ip @ 

Tine tha opm paces of al my fiends 1 


When Gieeke's mild eye no 
When, — Cramer, thou 
mov 


From — Radikin ;—when Gertner 
And Rabener’s voiee Socratic breathes no 


smiles ;-— 
t fade re- 


more ;— 
When every string in princely Gellert’s heart 
Hath stilled its pina ;—when beyond the 


grave 
Kind-hearted Rothà seeks his old com. 


panions ; 
When Schlegel's mourning friends no more 


receive 
Memorials of the exile's changeless love !— . 


And when in Schmidt's embrace my eye no 
more 
Uttere in tears the language of the heart z= 
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When H father Hagedorn— 
Sleeps — Ebert, are we 


Coheirs of pain, whom sad fatality 

Condemns to linger here. - A darker t 

Shadows my soul ; should one of us then die, 

And one yet hang on earth, and should f be 

That one ; should she too pass into the grave 

— I knew not, but whose love shall 
ess 


lingerer 
Wilt thou, my soul, thou who wert form'd 
for friendshi 


P 
Behold thoee desert days, and yet retain 
Thy faculties and feelings ? or benumbed, 
Wilt thou the past, and Blumber on 
In sullen y? But sbouldet thou wake 


To feel thy wants, undyin — irit; 
The image of my friend, and it will eooth 
me 
Graves of the dead ! beds where my friends 
repose, 

Why are ye separate ? why lie ye not 
T bata Mey gove? ꝰ 
—Oh ! who will lead the lonely grayold man; 
ll agen alanine Pith toing Mg 

o on ev ve a cypress-tree 
Aid ebd, for after onts, Qu srousnfal sra, 
Too young as yet from summer suns to screen 
lonely mound;-—in the silence of the 


OR will Tse the spirits of my friends 
Upon — boughs ;—in some euch 


Will tremble, 
and die 


Oh bury then the dead beside the grave 
Near which he died! Thou, mouldesing 
earth receive 

My tears and me !— | 

Hence, melancholy dream !. 
Oh cease to roll like thunder thro’ the heart, 
Dreadful as Judgment ;—as Eternity 
Awful !—Dark images, away—the soul 
i i as ace ur ad 


ania 


on heaven, and weep, 


THE BLACK YAGER's SONG. 


( From the German of Korner. ) 


1, 
Se 
i revenge incige us 
ey vo field ithe banner flies ! 
War end Victory invite us! 





* This strenge conceit about a future 
mistress is often alluded to in Klopstock's 


i 
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And spare ye not! raise high the sword ! 
Foes pray—but who will heed ’em ? 
Shrink not. "tll life's last drop is pour’d— 

‘Death is the gate Pi freedom. 


Gaze, brethren, on our mourning weeds ; 
Oh think on Brunswick's story ! 

And will ye shrink, "till the tyrants sink, 
And these black garbs drip gory ? 


When the foe is fallen, the star of peace 
Shall glow bright on our hills for ever, 
And the white flag shall shine o'er the bold 

broad Rhine, 
Our own majestic river !* 
THE MURDERESS, 
( From the German of Schiller. ) 


Hanx ! is not that the clock's dull sound, 
That tells my journey must be trod ? 

Look there! the hand hath moved its round, 
On, headsman, in the name of God ! 

Receive, fond world, this last, last tear ; 

: This sigh for raptures that are o'er; 
Thy magic gifts, ! were dear,— 
nchantress, they shall charm no more. 


Farewell, ye scenes of love and light, 
Ill-changed for cold, black, heavy éarth,— 

No more those bowers shall meet my sight, 
— with hope, once glad with mirth. 

Farewell, farewell, ye gold-winged dreams, 
"Ye visions wove in heavenly loom, 

Ye flowers, that, while the morning-beams 
Are shining still, must cease to bloom. 


Rich chaplets once adorned my head, 
The garb I graced was snowy fair ; 
Young ‘roses then were gaily 
In my long locks of yellow hair. 
Alas! thou victim of be grave, ` 
‘A robe as white ertwraps thec now ; 
But, ah ! where flowers were wont to wave, 
A coarse black death-band binds the brow: 


Ye maids, who shunned the tempter's art, 
Whose hearts still heave in virgin pride, 
Oh! will ye weep a ruined heart, 
And mourn for her too sternly tried ? 
J felt—too wildly, fondly felt, — — ' ` 
And, Feeling, thou hast fixed my fate ; 
The tempter vowed, and wept, and knelt, 
And Virtue slept,—and woke too late. 





* I have omitted translating the second 
stanza of the German; nobly as it com- 
mences, I cannot but think it weakens the 
effect of the'poem, I might, without much 
difficulty, have given a different turn to the 

» but the translator of a national song 
is scarcely justifjable in taking ‘such liber- 
ties. The original is subjoined :— 

Klein ist die Schaar: doch gross ist das 
Vertrauen e l 

Auf ben gerechten Gott : 

Wo seine Engel ihre Vesten bauen, 
` Sind Pollenkunste Spot. - N.R. 
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Perhaps, even now, with serpent wile, 

He hangs around a happier maid,— 
Nor thinks, unfeeling man, the while, 

What fate is hers, before betrayed. 
Even now his lip may court the kiss, 

His hand may press the vagrant lock, 
His blood may bound alive to bliss, 

While mine must blacken on the block. 


Oh, Ludolph ! Ludolph! far or near, 
Louisa's death-psalm follows thee ; 

A dull damp sound shall fret thy ear, 
The last low knell that tolls for me. 

When Woman's accents breathe of bliss 
And thou dost own the softening spell, 

Ay, traitor !—in such hour as this 


Thine eye shall greet—a form from hell. 


And might my pangs no pity claim ?— 
' Deceiver !—could he bear that Scorn 
Should trifle with Louisa’s name, l 
And titter at his babe unborn ? 
Swift sped his bark along the main,— 
I gazed——my giddy eye grew dim. 
Beware his sighs, ye majds of Seine; 
I fell—for I beliéved in him ! 


Pensive I gazed my child, 
The calmness of his — sleep, 
His guiltless plessure when he smiled,— 


A smile so soft, it made me weep. 
Qh, in his looks I loved to trace 

Features how fatal, and how fair! 
Looks—my delight, and my disgrace, 

That spoke of love, and of despair ! 


** Where is my sire ?" his mute eye cries; 
Less dreadful were the thunder's peal : 
** Where is my spouse?" my heart replies, 
And who can tell what pangs I feel ? 
In vain wouldst thou ‘thy father seek, 
In vain, pa orphaned bastard boy ! 
Another's child shall press his cheek, 
While mine must mourn our guilty joy. 


Thy mother—Oh, what agony 

Is burning in my brain and breast! 
I gaze in loneliness on thee, 

And almost hate thy smile of rest. 
Each sigh, each start of thine recalls 

‘ The bliss that sweetened dearer days; 

Thy very innocence appels, - 

And madness meets me in thy gaze. 
Hell! Hell !—and is that charmer lost? 

Smiles he no more in Sleep’s soft trance? 
Some Fury sure my brain hath crost, 

Some Fiend that lit my infant’s glance. 


‘Hush !—from the grave strange voice 


breathe, — 
Fond words my perjured lover said,— 
in—again—what serpents wreathe 
“ This maddening heart !—my child is dead. 


Oh, Ludolph ! Ludelph ! far and near, 
Foul forms fly fast and follow thee; 
Dull thunders, ringing on thy ear, ' 
Break all thy dreams of —— 
Gaze on the shivering star, and thi 
` "Tis thy child's struggle as he dies;— 
Before his bloody image shrink, _ 
"T will lash thee b from Paradise l 
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fel Times, las —— the cold eye's 
stare— 


The black blood gushing fast away— 
Worse his was my despair. 
Hark !— "tis the jatlor's heavy tread 
Hush !—"tis the stirring of my heart ! 
Oh, how I long to join the dead, 
Then will this agony depart ! 
False man !—may God forgive thy sin ! 
Thy fellow-sinner pardons thee ; 
My wrongs shall rest the grave within,— 
Oh that thy crime might die with me! 
Oh that our crimes might pass away ! 
Might perish like this burning scroll, 
That spoke of bliss and beauty's sway, 
Most dear, most deadly to the l 
Oh, sisters, trust not Pleasure’s dream ! 
Oh, trust not all that man may swear! 
Louisa heard a lover's theme, 
Louisa still is and fair ! 
What !-—Teays ?—I thought the headsman’s 


eye 
Without a tear on Death could dwell.— 
Haste—o'er my face thy fillets tie— 
Haste with thy blow—farewell ! — 
R. 


— — 
TIME’8 MAGIC LANTHERN. 
No VII. 
ADAM SMITH and HIGHLAND LAIRD. 


Adam Smith. And what is the name 
of your estate, Mr Macrurah ? Is it an 
extensive one ? 

Macrurah. The name is Coilanach- 
goilach, which means the roaring of 
the wind upon a hill It is supposed 
to contain from twelve to nineteen 
hundred acres; but we do not know, 
For that is not our way of measuring. 

Smith. What then is your way of 
measuring? for I thought there 
been only one. 

Mac. Why, our method is grand 
and ingenious. 1t is thus: Every 
Highland gentleman maintains a large 
bend of pipers. When he wishes to 
measure his estate, a piper is plaeed at 
the northern boundary. who plays as 
Joud as he is able, and the rest having 
left him, march southward as far as 
they can hear the sound of the pipes. 
There they stop ; and another piper is 
left, who plays as loud as the first. In 
the meantime, the rest march forward 
again, till the sound of the second 
pipes is barely heard, and at this sta- 
tion a third piper is left,—and so on 
till there is a chain of pipers extend- 
ing from the northern to the southern 
boundary of the estate. The same 
thing is done from east to west, —and 
the dimensions are ascertained by the 
number of pipers employed. 
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Smith. Upon my word, Mr Mac- 
rurah, this method is a noble and in- 
ious one. It is quite fenda]l. But 
ow do you manage with the pipers, 
when they come home to dinner after 
their walk? Is not their maintenance 
expensive ? 

Mac. Not at all. We make them 
play during the whole time of dinner. 
. Smith. The bag-pipe is a species 
of music I never could relish, —and 
therefore, if I were dining at the house 
of a chieftain, it would not cost me 
much regret, to find they were em- 
ployed in measuring his territories. 

Mac. Well, it is otherwise with me. 
The exploits of Fingal Mac-coul are 
meat and drink to me. But when the 
schoolmaster comes to dine with me, 
he looks as if he were sitting upon 
thorns, for he cannot hear himself 

"Tis a noble recreation. 

Smith. You are of an old family, 
Mr Macrurah ; I am quite a plebean, 
and do not understand these things. 

Mac. Faith, Dr Smith, it is not 
every one who is able to foliow our 
sennachie, when he far into anti- 
quity ; but he is always sure of his 
cup of ale at the conclusion. If we 
hear the name of Macrurah intro- 
duced now and then, we are sure every 
thing is going on well ‘ The blue 

flitted round Gormal. The tor- 
rent shrieked on the mountain ; and 
the red-haired Macrurah in 
the hall of shields ;” and so on he goes. 

Smith. Do you believe in the se- 
cond-sight, Mr Macrurah? 

Mac. Why, faith, Dr Smith, the 
second-sight has puzzled many a one. 
Witness Dr Johnson. Last winter 
there was no grass nor hay to be found 
within several miles of the Castle of 
Coilanach-goiluch,—and an old mare 
of ours grew yery ill. Our sennachie, 
dosing one night by the fireside, said 
he saw the dogs at her, which accord- 
ingly took pue a week after.. 

Smith. These things are verys ` 
Pray, what may jon lands rent at 

Mac. Iwo shillings an acre, over- 
head, or thereabouts. We send forth 
droves of the finest little black bul- 
locks you ever saw ; and when the 
come don through Northumberlan 
it shews the English knaves what 
— cheer we have at Coilanach-goil- 


Smith. You are obliged to send 
some of them away, to make other 
things come back in their stead. : 

Mac. No, faith! no, Dr Smith. 
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Nothing comes back to me; it goes 
all to a scoundrel of a trustee. I have 
been very ill-used, Dr Smith,—very 
ill, indeed. 

Smith. That is a egromon case. You 
should send away some of your re- 
tainers, the pipers for instance, who, 
to use a proverbial expression, give 
more cry than wool, l 

Mac. Send — my retainers !— 
Dr Smith, will it please you to recol- 
lect whom pm are addressing. 

Smith. I ur on. Upon 
my word, I ks g Le 

Mac. My eldest son, Fergus, haa 
been very expensive to me. He is 
worse than a dozen of retainers who 
don't play at billiards. 

Smh. Young men must have their 
swing for & time. 

Mac. He never looks near me, but 
in — — season, as then it is 
with a guinea fowling-piece over 
his shoulders. When ie pats his dogs 
on the head, I tell him not to be so 
kind to them, for they will one day 
tear the coat off his father's baek. 

Smith. These young heirs are very 
T to forget their arithmetic, when 


eome down to the lis. 
ac. I have repeatedly spoken to 

Mre Macrurah about drawing him in, 
bat she says we must support the cre~ 
dit of the family. His principal asso- 
ciates, after all, are nothing but young 
barrister things, without either 
or connexions ; and who think them- 
selves bucks, if they can foist off a 
guineas worth of their balderdash, 
once in the twelvemonth. None of 
my sons are lawyers, —i have put them 

into the army. Fergus goes arm in 
arm even with young attornies, who, 
having shuffied over their business in 
the forenoon, and washed off the dust 
they gathered among their d——d 
parehments, think themselves as good 
as any Higblend gentleman. 

Smith. “Tia very hard, Mr Macru- 
rah of Coilanach-goilach. 


— — 


OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHICAL 
CATION.* 

Tre author of this Work is univer 

sally known throughout Scotland as 


EDU- 





* Outlines of Philosophical Education, 
illustrated by the Method of Teaching Lo- 
gic, or First Claes of Philosophy, in the 
University of Glasgow. By Jae 
dine, A. M. F. R. 8. E. Professor 
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a most zealous, unwearied, and ens 
lighted teacher of youth. Perhaps no 
man ever did more service in his gen- 
eration, to those who were willing to 
receive instruction, and, at the same 
time, to follow out an active course of 
study, than Professor Jardine. Many 
of the most distinguished characters 
in the literature, the law, and the po- 
lities of Scotland, have been his pupils, 
and not one of them all, however bril- 
liant his career in after life, would 
hesitate to ascribe the cultivation of 
those talents and powers, that led un- 
to wealth and fame, to the admirable 


system of education, so admirably ex- 
emplified in the logic class'of the upi- 
ersity of Glasgow. The worthy Pro- 


say with veneration, throu; 
most distant parts of our land of know- 
ledge, whither it has been carried by 
those who owe to him so much of 
their credit, and usefulness, and hap- 
piness in life. There must be some- 
thing truly delightful—truly ennob- 
ling, in the calm consciousness of hav- 
ing bestowed such benefactions. The 
ents of Professor Jardine are sound 
and excellent. His ecquaintance with 
the different systems of perra? in 
intimate and extensive ; and his cha- 
recter, copsidered merely in a literary 
view, is justly entitled to great re- 
spect. But it is also true, that in 
talents, y —— end in elo- 
quence, he n surpassed 
by many who have filed chairs in our 
Scottish universities. This, however, 
He possesses, 


"ur bo iungi sar 
in perfection, all the intellestual pow- 
ers most essential to the character of a 
teacher of youth ; while, in the mors 
love ef his calling, —his affectionate 
solicitude for the well-doing end ime 
—— ef his pupils,—his skil- 
—— of means to rw € 
ang in is profound, thoug eam pie, 
a o inaia. 
probabi om equalled, 
&nd pertain! never excelled. 

The essor has at last given to 


the public at , the means of judg- 
img for t ves how well merited 
those eulogiums have been, which, for 


these forty years past, have been s 


and Rhetoric in that University. Edin 
bugh, Anderson & Macdewall, &c. f$" 
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enthusiastically bestowed on him by 
an annual succession of grateful and 
tfal pupils. This volume con- 
sists of two The first exhibits 
a view of the lectures which are de- 
livered to the students, in which are 
presented to them, in a simple and in- 
telligible form, the elements of the 
science of mind, with an analysis of 
the different intellectual ers, in 
the order of their connexion and de- 
pendence,—the theory of language, 
as illustrative of human thought,— 
the principles of taste and criticism,— 
and the means of improving the powers 
of communication by and writ- 
ing, 2s exhibited in the best models of 
ancient and modern composition. This 
part of the volume, in which no no- 
velty of speculation, and not much of 
illustration, is aimed at, seems to us 
to exhibit a highly judicious order of 
initiation into the mysteries of the 
science of mind ; and when the out- 
line is filled up, as it is in the clase- 
room, the scholar who has attended 
Rel his mind regularly bronght to the 
is min rought to the 
steady and clear con kemplaiion of a 
eat and consistent mass of know- 
ledge. It is, however, as the Professor 
says, in the second part, in which we 
are to look for his most useful labours, 
—for there we are presented with a 
plain, simple, and unostentatious ac- 
count of the practical system of discip- 
line, to which the students of his 
class are regularly subjected, for the 
purpose of acquiring habits of inquiry 
snd communication. 

It long ago occurred to Professor 
Jardine, tbat philosophic education, as 
it is generally conducted in our uni- 
versities, is too much confined to the 
mere communication of knowledge ; 
and that too little attention is bestow- 
ed on the formation of those intellec- 
tual habits of thinking, judging, rea- 
soning, and communication, upon 
which the farther prosecution of sci- 
ence, and the business of active life, 
almost entirely depend. The great 
aim and object, therefore, of his 
labours as a teacher, is to make his 
stadents think, and every of his 
system of discipline is calculated te 
effect that end. It is not enough, ac- 
cording to his view of the duty of a 
professor, to deliver lectures, and let 
them work wonders in the mind of his 
auditors, as if they had the miracu- 
fous influence of inspiration. He 
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knows too well the carelessness, the 
inattention, and the indolence of youn 
minds, when not roused by a pow 
stimulus, and so kept up by one that 
is also constant. Such know! 
seems simple enough ; but how little 
is it, even now, acted upon in our 
Scottish Universities? We need -not 
go far, in — to witness how me- 
choly and degrading a spectacle a 
great class-room may become, even 


. when its chair is filled by a professor 


of distinguished learning, el ce, 
and ius. Of the hun - that 
crowd such a class, is there one score 
that derive from the prelections of the 
teacher any essential or lasting bene- 
fit? Grant that there may. But what 
is to be said of the dozens that sit with 
sleepy eyes and vacant visages in the 
distance of the opper benches? What 
is to be said of the ceaseless yawners 
more — = — Of their oc- 
casi ethren positively aaleep ? 
What of all those who are caltivat 
the art of drawing in their note-books 
Of the ¿innumerable ,pencil-menders, 
even ín the ike goana? And, lastly, 
what shall be said of per the most 
hopeless of all, the noto-taker, nailed, 
as it were, with his nose to the notes 
book, and, while his reasoning power 
is suspended, converting all he hears 
into idealess jargon ; while it would 
require all his united faculties to un- 
derstand even two sentences of the 
matchless ingenuity and the profound 
speculation of the eloquent metaphy- 
sician, then — his words on the 
circumambient air? This is no cari- 
cature of a large philosophical lecture- 
room. And if such indeed be the mo- 
ral and intellectual status of the pu- 
pils during the process of lecturing,— 
and we appeal to the experience of 
Such of our readers as have endured 
an academical education—it would be 
a waste of words to enter into any ar- 
gument on the subject,—we are ene 
titled to affirm, that such & system, 
whatever may be the talents of the 
teacher, is radically absurd, useless, — 
nay, most pernicious. 

Professor Jardine very early saw all 
this ; and he successfully laboured to 
overcome the listlessness of youths ate 
tending lectures,—first of all, by ad- 
dressing them in language so plain, as 
to be generally intelligible, and exhi- 
biting views of the human mind with- 
in the range of their very limited and 
unexercised faculties ; but more espe- 
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cially, by giving them every induce- 
ment to attend to and understand his 
lectures, by making that attention and 
that understanding the sole means of 
giving them a character among their 
tellows, and agreeable feelings of mo- 
ral approbation of themselves. Thus 
his-lectures were not mere words, that 
died away with the passing morning- 
hour ; but it became necessary to the 
respectability of every hearer, that he 
should make himself thoroughly mas- 
ter not only of the general bearings of 
these lectures, but even of all their 
most minute illustrations and details, 
that he might appear to be a man and a 
rational being in the hour of examina- 
tion. 
A strict, constant, and impartial ex- 
— all the — ee 
class, is the great engine by whi 
he has wrought a radical change in the 
minds of innumerable persons, who 
will have good cause to bless him all 
the days of their life for whatever is 
energetic and operative in their men- 
tal constitution. It is not a decorous 
attention only that is thus generated, 
but emulation, zeal, ardour, enthusi- 
asm. Each youth is for ever in the 
eyes of his Every generous 
and manly feeling of his nature is thus 
kept constantly in play; and a dee 
interest being thus created in his min 
ting every thing connected with 
the business of the class, that class, 
instead of being a dull, yawning, fid- 
tting congregation of listless or fret- 
idlers, is “instinct with spirit," 
full of gladness, animation, and de- 
light, sparkling with eager eyes, re- 
sounding with clear and — 
voices, and instead of being consider: 
as a den of irksome imprisonment, is 
in truth the very hall of liberty. 

The advantages of this rare system 
—for manifestly excellent as it is, we 
fear it is indeed rare—are incalculable. 
Boys at school labour, and are forced 
to labour. But when they leave school 
and go to the university, they are de- 
livered at once up to the freedom of 
their own will, and learning must then 
be followed for its own sake, or it will 
not be followed at all. But the 
love of learning must not be left en- 
tirely to itself, or nearly so. In the 
Logic Class at Glasgow, the strict ha- 
bits of the schoolboy are encouraged, 
nay demanded, in the youth. He is 
kept still to his tasks, not slavishly 
and blindly, as might once have been 
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necessary, by the mere influence of the 
authority of a master, but by the gen- 
erous praise, or the kind censure, of an 
enlightened and warm-hearted teach- 
er, who looks on him with much of 
the pride, and much of the anxious- 
ness, of parental affection, —who brings 
him, by the affinities created by con- 
stant viva-voce intercourse, nearer and 
closer to himself,—who elevates his 
very nature by daily communion with 
a wiser and more experienced spirit, 
—and who thus flings over the path 
of science, at times dark and intricate, 
the shining light of a condescending 
and approachable wisdom, and urges 
onwards to that path by all the eager 
enthusiasm of a lofty sympathy. 

The details of this admirable system 
are given by the Professor with much 
distinctness ; and we earnestly recom- 
mend his volume, if it were only for 
this part of it, to the perusal of all 
who may have warmly and closely at 
heart the interests of the rising genera- 
tion. Professor Jardine’s reputation 
as à teacher is not confined to Scot- 
land. Many English youth annually 
repair to the University of Glasgow for 
the benefit of his instruction ; and we 
have a pleasure and a pride in the 
thought, that our widely - circulated 
Miscellany may be the means of in- 
troducing, to many of our Southern 
Brethren, à knowledge of the princi- 
p of the system which he has so 
ong and successfully pursued. We 
admire our English Universities ; and 
the only part of Professor Jardine's 
book which we cannot commend, is 
the extension of his reasoning on the 
merits of his own system to that of 
those famous seats and schools of 
learning. He is unluckily altogether 
ignorant of the system of Oxford and 
Cambri x a poii and it would 
not be difficult to refute every thing 
he has said on that subject. But there 
are numerous persons in England, to 
whom, by various causes, an universi- 
ty education is forbidden ; and in no 
other seminary of education in Eng- 
land, of which we know any thing, is 
there a system of instruction pursued, 
at all comparable to that of which 
Professor Jardine has in this volume 
given us the outlines. 

Examination, then, is the great en- 
gine which he sets to work. An hour 
each day, throughout a session of six 
months, and towards the close of that 
session, two hours each, are set apart 
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for this purpose. The professor in a 
short time becomes acquainted with 
the abilities and acquirements of one 
and all of his students, and adapts the 
nature of his questions to the measure 
of their capacities. Stern and rigor- 
ous impartiality, and sound discretion, 
are the most essential qualities in the 
professor. Without them all exami- 
nation becomes a farce. Nay, it be- 
comes a system of the vilest and most 


tnicious injustice. Professor Jar-. 


ine shews no favour to any one stu- 
dent above another,—except perhaps 
that favour, which genius and. talent 
irresistibly win to themselves from a 
mind like his, that rejoices in the con- 
templation of rising excellence. The 
son of the Noble is there on a par with 
the son of the Peasant. There is no 


distinction but that of mental power. ` 


Professor Jardine has thus gained such 
a character among the youths of the 
college, that eminence in his class is 
considered as the surest test of talent, 
for it can be acquired only by force of 
talent. The conviction of this is uni- 
versal, and its effects are most happy. 
No one chooses to be idle there. He 
loses all character, when he loses the 
countenance of Professor Jardine ; and 
an incorrigibly idle lounger can no 
more be permitted to exist in the live- 
ly and working community of his class, 

n a drone in a summer-hive. 

These examinations are conducted 
on a very comprehensive scale. They 
are not confined to the lecture of the 
inorning, but they extend indefinitely 
din a the whole range of the 
preceding part of the course of lectures. 
If a youth hopes to distinguish him- 
self there, he must retain what he ace 

uires, and have the substance of all 
the lectures, not in his note-book, but 
in his mind.. A single well-directed 
question can let the Professor into the 
secret of the student's knowledge or 
ignorance ; and where all are hourly 
liable to being questioned—where 
question and reply keep circling and 
permeating the whole body of students, 
itis obvious, that an eager spirit of 
attention must be thus generated 
throughout that body, and kept awake 
by every generous sentiment in the 
generous minds of youth. 

But, besides this very comprehensive 
plan of examination, the professor has 
adopted another mode of exercising 
the acuteness and readiness of his pu- 
pils, which he justly thinks entitled to 
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the merit of originality. He occasione 
ally calls upon the student to stand up 
in his place, to collect his thoughts, 
and to express them on subjects so se« 
lected, as to require him, on the in- 
stant, to survey his store of knowledge, 
and to S forth what may be ne- 
cessary for his present purpose. When 
he has done so, some Js student is 
requested to stand up and enlarge up- 
on, or correct or qualify, what has just 
been advanced, and thus something 
like a scholastic disputation takes place, 
conducted beneath the watchful eye of 
& wise and experienced teacher, and 
wholly free from all perplexing tech- 
nicalities, and all the useless or bane- 
ful circumstances of form. It is ob- 
vious, that a very peculiar talent is ne- 
cessary to enable a student to excel in 
such exercises ; but by judicious ma- 
nagement and temperate encourage- 
ment, there can be no doubt thatmuch 
may be done in this way, to give young 
men even of slower faculties a readi- 
ness in collecting thcir ideas, and of 
meeting, without embarassment, a 
sudden and unexpected opposition. Of 
course, exhibitions of this kind are not 
very frequent, and are at all times pre- 
vented by the Professor from assum- 
ing a character that might change a 
class-room of philosophy into a debat. 
ing club. 

The professor next gives a detailed 
and lucid account of the THEMES 
which he exacts from all his students 
during the whole course of lectures. 
These he classes into five onpEns. 
He calls upon as many of the studenta 
as the time will permit, to read these 
themes in the presence of the class, 
or at least such part of them as may 
enable him to judge whether they 
have been executed according to the 
directions received, arid particularly, 
whether they bear the marks of labour 
and diligence. He remarks upon their 
style and composition—points out the 
faults of arrangement, &c. and by jue 
dicious and cheering criticism, both 
corrects and excites. 

The object of the PIRST ORDER OF 
THEMES is, to promote the habitual 
exercise of those powers by which 
clear, distinct, and adequate NOTIONS 
are formed. Thus, the first lectures 
contain an explanation of rd vein 
ledge to which the term phi y is 
—*&* and also an — 
is understood by the knowledge of the 
senses, of history, a revelation, —and 
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the distinction is explained betwixt 
the knowledge of phenomena, or 
facts, and that of causes or principles. 
The themes are often proposed to the 
students in the form of questions, so 
constructed as to make the exercise a 
specific answer to them. For exam- 

le, “ In what sense is philosophy an 
interpretation of the laws of nature ?” 
* How may eae be distin- 
guished from other kinds and degrees 
of knowledge?" ** In what sense is 
philosophy a knowledge of causes and 
principles ?” 

The object of the SECOND ORDER OF 
THEMES is, to promote the exercise of 
those powers by which the notions there- 
by acquired are arranged under their 
proper heads. The power of abstraction 
and generalization is strengthened by a 
regular course of exercises, in the ex- 
ecution of which, the students are di- 
rected to fix upon some common qua- 
lity, by which objects that have com- 
mon features may be brought under 
one class. For example, ** How many 
— of — t — any — 
ed language, and upon what principles 
are they divided * * What is the 
principle of the arrangement of the 
predicables and categories of Aristotle, 
of the division of errors according to 
Lord Bacon, and of the different kinds 
and degrees of evidence." 

The object of the THIRD ORDER OF 
THEMES is, to form, in the minds of 
the students, those processes of analysis 
and investigation which are the great 
instruments of acquiring science. Be- 
fore, however, he makes any direct 
attempts to analyse, he is required to 
give an account, in writing, of the 
manner in which a philosophical ana- 
lysis is conducted in the works of 
Locke, Hutchison, Hume, Reid, or 
other philosophers. After having been 
accustomed to attend to the progress 
of analysis in the works of these cele- 
brated authors, he is next required to 
put his knowledge into practice. A 
portion of composition is selected, an 
oration of Demosthenes, or of Cicero, 
or a paper of the Spectator ; and he is 
required to point out, in order, and 
separately, the principal parts, and the 
connexion that subsists among them. 
Afterwards, the faculties of imagina- 
tion, of reason, and of the external 
senses, are made the subject of ana- 
ysis. 

. The object of the FOURTH ORDER 
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OF THEMES is, to communicate te 
others the knowl which the stu- 
dents have acquired in composition, 
by which certain subjects are explain- 
ei or illustrated in all their parts, or 
by which the truth or falsehood of 
propositions is established by appro- 
priate arguments. The worthy 
fessor gives such directions for the 
composition of these themes, as have 
been suggested to him by experience ; 
but previous to these, he explains 
those rules which the Logicians have 
presented for the assistance of young 
composers. He enters into this sub- 
ject at great length in this volume, 
and taking Emulation for the subject 
of such a theme, he gives a sketch of 
the mode in which it may be treated 
as an example of the nature of these 
— in general. 

The object of the FIFTH ORDER or 
THEMES is, the improvement of the 
powers of genius and of taste by a 
practical course of discipline. Some of 
the questions which are here put to 
the students are of considerable diffi- 
culty, and presuppose an intimate ac- 
quaintance with classical literature. 
“ What are those parts in the Iliad 
which best discover the invention of 
— p" of Vip E * traits in 
the poetry of Virgil by which it is dis- 
tin hel from Somer ?" &c. ** What 
is the distinction between poetry and 
prose ?" ** What are the limits of po- 
etic fiction ?" At other times the stu- 
dents are required to imitate a dia- 
logue in the manner of Socrates—a 
fable in that of Asop—en eastern 
story similar to those in the Arabian 
Night's Entertainments. On reading 
the biographical accounts of men of 
eminent talent, they are required to 
state the circumstances and accidents 
which gave an early direction to their 
genius, and the manner in which ob- 
stacles were removed. 

It has only been in our power to 
give a very general sketch of the con- 
tents of this excellent volume. We 
strongly recommend it to the perusal 
of our readers, and feel assured, that 
though some of the details may seem 
rather too minute, and consequently 
a little dull, the impression lef by 
the exposition of the system in gene- 
ral will be, that it is most admirably 
calculated for the education of youth, 
and worthy of all the praise that can 
be bestowed upon it. 
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REPORT FOR 1818 OF THE INSTITU- 
TION FOR THE EDUCATION OF DEAF 
AND DUMB CHILDREN. 


Iw this very interestin end intelligent 
report, the Committee declare their con- 
viction, that the past year has been the 
most important one in itshistory. The 
liberal and enlightened views of the 
Founders of this Institution, who were 
from the first desirous of imparting to 
it the character of a national establish- 
ment, were not ily realized. For 
some years, the support it received was 
confined almost exclusively to the ca- 
pital; and in one instance, namely, in 
the distribution of the large funds col- 
lected in 1815 by the Musical Festival, 
it was excluded, not very rationally we 
think, on the ground that it was not 
one of the charitable establishments of 
Edinburgh, but a national establish- 
ment. 

Mr Kinniburgh, the excellent head 
of the — in aoe went i 
Glasgow with some of his pupils ; an 
the public examination, Pech they 
then underwent, so interested the in- 
habitants of that city, that an auxil- 
A society was formed in it, by the 

id of whose contributions a consider- 
able number of pupils have since re- 
ceived the benefits of the institution. 
In 1817, Mr Kinniburgh made a si- 
milar visit to Dundee, Aberdeen, In- 
verness, and Perth, and was every 
where hailed as a person whose exer- 
tions had been blessed as the means ot 
restoring children to their families, 
and citizens to society, and servants to 
God. The whole results of this jour- 
ney cannot yet be stated, but it is 
known, that meetings have been held 
at Dundee, Aberdeen, Elgin, Inver- 
ness, and Perth, for the purpose of 
forming auxiliary societies in aid of 
the parent institution. 

e Committee also express their 

igh gratification, in recording the en- 

lightened benevolence of the town of 

Paisley, where an auxiliary society has 

recently been formed, though it never 
has been visited by the pupils. 

In the character, therefore, of one 
of the public establishments of Scot- 
land, it now solicits — patronage ; 
and we have great pleasure in now in- 
ereasing the publicity of the Commit- 
tee’s Report in our pages. The income 
of the past year, though not inade- 
quate to the purpose of the society, has 
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not received any increase ; and the to- 
tal receipts stand thus: 


Donations and subscriptions in 


Edinburgh, .................. £529 13 6 
Remitted by Glasgow Commit- 
WRG: ciiva ino yo eere eké s nas R E Oros 105 0 0 
Collected at Annual Examina- 
[o — ———— 28 11 0 
Profits of Examinations during 
Northern Journey, ............ T1 46 
Share of Dr Nasmyth's Legacy, 
deducting tax, ................. 45 0 0 
Total, £785 9 O 


The institution owes £200 for the 
of the property in Chessels’ 
Court; and it is therefore incumbent 
on the friends of the institution to as- 
sist its funds, not only to afford the 
means of continuing and extending its 
ess, but even to preserve it from 
embarrassment. 

The typhus fever unfortunately broke 
out in the establishment this spring, 
and thus a very heavy and unforeseen 
expense was incurred in the removal 
of the healthy pupils to another house, 
and by medical attendance of the sick.* 
The accommodation of the house in 
Chessels’ Court is very defective ; and 
it is therefore the intention of the 
Committee, if they shall be enabled by 
public liberality to fulfil it, to build an 
addition to the house, and to fit it up 
as an hospital. It is needless to say 
how desirable would be the attainment 
of this object. On the state of the 
school the Committee thus speak : 

** Of the state of the school, under the 
charge of Mr Kinniburgh, the Committee 
can speak in terms of the most unqualified 
approbation. It is, indeed, chiefly on the 
assurance of the great benefits derived by 
the pupils from his tuition, and the won- 
derful change which it has introduced into 
their moral condition, that they solicit the 
aid of a benevolent public. They entreat 
all, to whom the interests of their fellow- 
creatures are dear, to visit the school, and 
to judge for themselves. Let them first 
contemplate the deaf and dumb in their na- 
tural and unimproved state,—almost the 
lowest condition in which a mortal being can 
be d then survey in our school 
the effects of instruction. So completely 
has it broken down the barrier, hitherto con- 





* [t is impossible (say the Committee) to no- 
tice this painful subject, without expressing 
in the strongest terms their obligations to 
Dr Keith ; whose attentions on this, as on 
every occasion which. has called for medical 
attendance, have been most unremitting, 
and entitle him to the gratitude of every 
friend to tbis institution, 
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sidered insurmountable, which excluded all 
the lights of truth, of reason, and of reli- 
gion, from the minds of these unfortunate 
persons, that it is no exaggeration to say, 
that there is perhaps no class of persons in 
their station, who are so thoroughly well 
educated, as the pupils of this institution. 

s" Independently of moral and religious 
instruction—to which almost all other know- 
ledge is but as the means to an end—the 
pupils are taught to read and wnite their 
native language, to compose in it with ease 
and fluency, and even to use it in articulate 
speech. They are also taught arithmetic, 
and such other branches of education as 
may fit them for the stations to which they 
are destined. There are doubtless situa- 
tions and professions, from which their in- 
firmity necessarily excludes them ; but there 
is no condition in which they can find occu- 
pation, for which they may not, and do 
not, receive the appropriate instruction in 
the institution. 

* The pupils who belong to the lower 
classes of society, are trained to those habits 
which are to make them useful in their sta- 
tion. All the female pupils are taught sew- 
ing, and other peculiar branches of female 
education. The females of an inferior sta- 
tion are instructed by Mrs Kinniburgh in 
those occupations which qualify them for 
domestic service. ‘Those who prefer to sup- 

rt themselves by labour, are taught shoe- 
binding. and other works of that nature. 

** Similar attention is paid to the appro- 
priate instruction of the boys. It was men- 
tioned in the last Report, that, as a begin- 
ning of mechanical instruction in the insti- 
tution, a number of the boys had been 
taught shoemaking. This experiment has 
been remarkably successful. The Commit- 
tee annex, in the Appendix, a state of the 
expense of this department, from which it 
will be found, that no loss has arisen from 
it; but that, on the contrary, it has been, 
to a small extent, a source of profit, which 
will doubtless increase as the boys become 
more — in their trade. It is proper to 
add, that a stock of shoes, of differ- 
ent qualities, the work of the pupils, is for 
sale at the institution ; by the purchase of 
which, at the ordinary prices, its friends will 
materially benefit its funds, without increas- 
ing their own contributions. 

** During the past year tea new pupils 
have been admitted into the institution, of 
whorh five were recommended by the Glas- 

w Committee. On the other hand, sir 

ve left the institution, having completed 
their course of education. It is affecting to 
follow these six persons to their homes, 
which they left a few years since, uncon- 
scious of the great end of their existence, and 
incapable of hope, of enjoyment, and of 

ess; and to which they now return, 
farnished with all the means of profitable 
occupation, and endowed with all the pri- 
vileges of rational, moral, and immortal 
beings If any can contemplate, unmoved, 
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so amazing a change in the human condi- 
‘tion, it were in vain to to him in be- 


half of our institution ; and, to him who 
feels it as he ought, all other arguments are 
— » 

** The number 
in the institution is Afty ; —— 
were recomm by the Glasgow Com- 
mittee. 

‘ Besides those who have left the insti- 
tution, Joseph Turner has, some time since, 
completed his education. Mr Kinniburgh, 
however, finds the assistance of this meri- 
torious youth very valuable in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils; indeed, his participa- 
tion of their common infirmity, gives at 
Once a peculiar value and an interest to his 
instructions. It is therefore proposed, with 
the concurrence of his friends, to e 
hin as a permanent aietani in iic shodl, 


In the conclusion of the Report, the 
the Committee quote the Plowing 
beautiful passages from the article 
Deaf and Dumb in the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia, which, we are sure, 
will now be perused with feelings of 
— sorrow by many thousand 

ts. We add also the note which 
accompayies them. 

** The task of education," says an elp- 
quent and powerful advocate for our insti- 
tution, ** is never perhaps more truly de- 
lighttul, than when this unfortunate, though 
— class of persons, are the subjects 
of it. They unite, in general, to singular 
steadiness of application, tle greatest gentle- 
ness and docuity, and expressions of coun- 
tenance, as cheering as are unequivo- 
cal, continually declare the emotions of 
gratitude with which they receive instruc- 
tion." Wesee their happiness increasing 
with their knowledge, and when the sub- 
limity of nature is first unfolded to their 
opening minds, and we mark the tear start- 
ing into their eyes, we cannot but ici 


‘pate in their noble pleasure, and rejoice that 


such emotions can be their's."* 





* s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, v. Dumb 
and Dcaf.—It is an affecting recollection to 
those who so lately listened to this Report, 
that the accomplished and amiable author 
of these beautiful sentences was present, and 
witnessed the emotions of pleasure with 


‘which they were Lcard by a very numerous 


audience. He was then in the vigour of 
health and youth ; rich in the affections of 
his friends ; advancing rapidly to the high- 
est eminence in his profession ; and looking 
forward probably to many years of virtu- 
ous exertion, of usefulness, and of enjoy- 
ment.—He is now no more !——This is not 
the place to enlarge on those qualities which 
endeared Dr Gordon to hia friends, in a de- 
gree which it has seldom been the lot of 
mortality to attain. Yet it may be permit- 
ted to those who have so long been asso- 
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It wouldindeed be truly superfluous, to 
say one word of our own in favour of so 
humane an establishment as this. Let 
those who have experienced its bless- 
ed effects—let the dumb speak! One 
boy thus writes: 

* When I came to S ELM UM TEN 
know nothing. I am very t lam 
stop at the school at long time. I have 
learnt many things. I was much gri 
at myself when nobody gave me education. 
I was like a when dir beep : 
was very grumble for being um 
whale a little boy. I did not know 
about God that made me deaf. I was very 
disobedient to my father or mother; I am 
very sorrow ; I was very bad boy; I will 
Dot disobedient to my parents again." 

Another lad thus expresses his ideas 
of man's accountableness and obliga- 
tion to the Supreme Being. 

4 It is a very good to fear the Lord. God 
is in the room, but I cannot see bim. He 
is a spirit; he is every where t 1 
like to pray the Lord to give me what I 

I thank him that he is very kind to 
all his creatures—a great number of crea- 
; but God knows the evil of the wick- 
I hate the sin, 
we sin, God will be very A 
about God and Jesus Christ m O Lord, 

ive me wisdom, and I will be a good man. 
T like to read the Bible ; I thank master to 
give me a Bible; I love large holy 
Bible; I would like to read the Bi 
RoBERT REID.” 

Sarah Anderson thus writes to her 
father in Glasgow : 

* Edinburgh, 16th June 1818. 

* My dear Father,—On the 23d Fe- 
bruary there were fifteen pupils ill of a 
fever. I and companions were lying on 
the bed for seven days, and some four- 
teen days. The maids watched over us. 
Dr Keith came and looked at the poor 
deaf children lying on the bed; he felt 
the pulse of the poor children; he gave 
them medicine. My head was heat like a 
hammer. Doctor was very kind to the 
po e aa I think he is a good and 

ind doctor; he loves us all. I and they 
were thankful to him for his kindness to us 
We are not die, because God take care of 
us. I often think about God when I was 
lie in my bed, and ill. I was afraid of dy- 
ing. I thank God for his great kindness. 
ciated with him in the man ent of this 
interesting institution, to avail themselves of 
this ity of offering a humble, but 
sincere tribute, to the memory of those ta- 
lents and virtues which had already raised 
their possessor to so high a rank among his 
fellow-citizens ; and which, had it pleased 
Providence to prolong his useful life, would 
have numbered him among the brightest 
ornaments of his country.” 
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I am wearying to see you. It is since 
I heard from you. — — 
kindred are very well. I will be happy to see 
ou all. I will not go to see you year, 

use I have no vacation, and I would 


She 


way home again 

vant for my master’s family. I and my 
sister are quite well. I have no mare to 
say to you. I am, dear father, your affec- 
tionate daughter, SARAH ANDERSON.” 


The two following dreams are by 
a very intelligent and amiable boy, 
who lost his hearing when about six 


years old. 
* Edinburgh, Dec. 1817. 

** Yesterday I was reading about Turkey 
in Asia, and at night Í dreamed about it. 

** This was my dream.—] dreamed I and 
my brother took a walk outof Europe. We 
saw fine buildings, and we came into Asia ; 
but the part of it we were in was Turkey. 
We admired the beauty of it, and I saw 
some of the Turks come to us; we spoke 

indly to them to speak to us. I asked 
them where they lived. They pointed to 
& house, and said words which I did not 
understand, for they were educated in Turk- 
— shed le ee 
» and we played sev es there, 
ilies came out of the paik and me two 
Turkish children playing. I saw the Turks 
at their dinner; they had no plate nor 
knife, but ate it out of their hands. I 
wanted to see the Emperor of Turkey ; but 
the Turks said, by signs, we must not, for 
he was cruel. this my father came, 
and nodded to the Turks, and shook hands 
with them, and took us home. The Turk. 
ish school was a great many children sit- 
ting on the ground in a park, with paper in 
their hands, and reading them, and the 
schoolmaster, when they are idle, took them 
by the ears and whipped them with the 
bough of a tree. 

** Again I dreamed that King James 
the 2d, afraid he would be killed by the 
Prince of Orange, ran about the hills, and I 
was walking on a road, I met the Prihce of 
Orange. I saw him praying to God to de» 
liver him from James the 2d, his enemy ; 
and when he ended his prayer, he cast his 
eyes on ine, and I bowed to him, and said 
I would chastise his enemy myself. This 
made the Prince very joyful, and he was 
going to offer me £100; but I said I could 
not take it, but that I thanked him much. 
So I and the Prince walked. I walked at 
his left hand, till we came to a hill; we 
saw an old castle on the top of it. There 
we saw James the 2d building a stone 
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house. The moment the Prince of Orange 
eaw him, he became enraged. He and I 
took up great stones and sticks, and we 
both ran after James, and threw the stones 
at him. The Prince of Orange, as he ran, 
could not forbear crying out, Villain! thou 
deservest this fate. 1 said to the Prince, 
James deserved a much worse fate. We 
ran throwing our stones, and hit him on a 
great many parts of his body. I saw that 
James had on armour. e threw the 
stenes till they were all spent. We gather- 
ed more, but the Prince was so much out of 
ience, that he did not care what stones 
gathered, and we threw at James. The 
Prince drew his scymitar, and said, these 
are the of death, and we ran till James 
the 2d stumbled and fell into a deep hole, 
and the Prince of ran to the hole 
in a rage, and stabbed James through the 
body and killed him, and buried him in 
the hole, and the Prince covered it with 
and wiped the blood off his scymitar, 
and he and I went away. The Prince told 
me, I may go where I pleased, and he said 
he wou —— a pig — dir 
crowned ki England, by the name 
William the Sd. K.” 


We take leave of this excellent Re- 
port with the following most interest- 
ing letter to the Committee, from Jo- 
seph Turner, the youth who is to be 
henceforth a permanent assistant in 
the school. 

** Edinburgh, 4th Feb. 1818. 

** Gentlemen—lI am greatly obliged to you 
for your kindness in conferring benefits on 
me and on may poor deaf companions. ] feel 
very thankful for my education, and I have 
felt much inclined to commit it to my me- 
— I ought to be thankful to God Al- 
mighty, for giving Mr Kinniburgh ability 

and patience to teach me and my com 
nions, and for giving me wisdom and in- 
struction that is very t to my soul, 
If I had not come to school to be taught, I 
would have been ignorant, and have known 
nothing that is p ; and no religion would 
have come toward me. When I was at 
home I knew one word, ** God," but I did 
not know what it meant, nor how the world 
was made, and my mind was very hard and 
uncultivated, resembling the ground that is 
not plowed, and I was perfectly ignorant. 
I thought then, that my mind would open 
when I was a man, but I was mistaken ; it 
would not have opened if I had not come to 
school I must study my Bible till my life 
is departed, and I God will please 
never to forsake me. If it be your pleasure, 
I wish to remain with Mr Kinniburgh as 
an assistant teacher, as the time for my edu- 
cation is expired. I express much grati- 
tude to him for his kind treatment of me, 
and for you all for your kind bounty. I 
remain, Gentlemen, your obliged servant, 
JOSEPH TURNER. 

To the Committee of the 

-Deaf and Dumb Institution. 
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s A gentleman, present at the late ex- 
amination in the Assembly Rooms, wished 


, the teacher to ask Joseph Turner what is 


er? Turner, after giving the answer 
Which u-contipel in the Asebl 's Cate- 
chism to this question, wrote the following 
— — 

** The act of praying to ighty is 
a giving up of our wi a vo Diti foe dis 

ing to his will, in our Saviour Jesus 
Christ's name, with avowal of our trans- 
gressions, and grateful owning of his hea- 
venly compassions." 


MISS SPENCE AND THE BAGMAN.’ 


A MATRIMONIAL alliance between the 
Travelling Spinster and the Literary 
Bagman could scarcely fail of produc- 
ing the most surprising results. Na- 
ture has formed them for each other, 
for there is ‘‘ similitude in their dissi- 
militude,’—a principle which one of 
the Lake-Poets has informed us is at 
the bottom of all Poetry, and may 
therefore be well sup to have no 
little influence on the passions. Miss 
Spence talks very freely of love and 
marriage in many parts of her volume, 
—and the anonymous Bagman is e- 

ually facetious to Cupid and to 

ymen. Were they to travel a few 
stages together in a neat pec 
with the front blinds up, there can be 
no doubt that the preliminaries of a 
closer connexion would speedily be 
settled. They could then tour along 
through the united kingdoms of mar- 
riage, Great Britsin and Ireland, and 
twin-volumes, at least, would annual- 
ly bless their li loves. Sir Ri- 
chard Phillips, we believe, has been in 
the habit of sending off Miss Spence 
in Shandry-dans, and other vehicles, 
throughout the more picturesque re- 
gions of the island ; and she, on her 
return, sells her literary bantlings to 
that generous and eccentric bibliopolist. 
But there is a want of romance in all 
that. An unprotected female is often 
ata loss in inns where the beds are 
full of young sportsmen; and were 





* Letters from the North Hi : 
during the Summer 1816; by — 
I Spence, author of ** A Caledonian 
Excursion," &c. &c. 8vo. pp. 364. Long- 
man, &c. London. 1817. 

Letters from Scotland; by an English 
Commercial Traveller: written during a 
Journey to Scotland in the Summer of 1815. 
12mo. pp. 224 Longman, &c. London; 
Constable & Co, Edinburgh. 1817. 
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our author to m the Bagman, he 
could carry her little wardrobe in his 
bag, and be otherwise useful to her in 

rocuring accommodation, and per- 
forming many little nameless services. 
Our readers may wonder why we 
should take such an interest in the 
future destiny of this couple, whom, 
to tell the truth, we have never seen ; 
but we have just perused their works, 
and shall employ a couple of hours 
this afternoon, which is too hot for 
exercise out of doors, in shewing, by 
a few extracts, how admirably contriv- 
ed these good folks are for each other. 

Miss Spence no sooner enters Edin- 
burgh than her enthusiasm thus bursts 
forth : 

"n The advocates — are what 

e teni were in the Spectator’s time, 
the — critics — == from whose 
i j ents jes no 8 » as 
ere Aa D in Addis» day. 
The heirs of estates study law here by wa 
of usefully occupying their time, tho 
not intending to follow it as a profession. 
Without being always very diligent in their 
studies in this profession, they acquire a 
taste for intelligent conversation, and a de- 
gree of acuteness in what relates to business, 
that proves very useful in life.” 

This extremely accurate account of 
the erudition and wit of the Edinburgh 
advocates, among whom are so many 
illustrious authors, is immediately fol- 
lowed by a characteristic trait in the 
character of the Edinburgh ladies. 

es a miss is by no — n: 

e, as in England; none but e 
Df la fortune think of i pertonal ation: 
ant of this nature." 

Miss Spence visits the ruins of 
Craigmillar Castle, once the abode of 
Queen Mary, and thus meditates a- 
mong its ruins : 

** There Aa a tower — pied ied a 
lodgment for pigeons, w it is said con- 
tained the ent of the royal beauty, 
and in which she was accustomed to use a 
bath of white wines. This, it seems, was 
considered a preservative of the fairness and 
the smoothness of the skin. Some author 
whom I have read, says Diana of Poitiers 
used a-bath of this sort for the same pur- 


Returning by Pennycuick, she there 
sees a — by Runciman, which re- 
minds her of PFussili/ and of which 
she tells this probable and rational 
anecdote. 

** The death of this artist is said to have 
been occasioned by the painful position of 
laying constantly on his back, with his hands 
and eyes elevated — while paint- 
ing the figures ; which so fatally affected his 
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eyes, that they sunk into their sockets, and 
— — expired on finishing his under- 
ng 33 

In Edinburgh she meets with a li- 
terary gentleman, of whom we do not 
recollect to have heard, a Mr Jaffery ; 
and with that extreme delicacy so cha- 
racteristic of travelling literary spin- 
sters, speaks of a 

** Mrs F——, who is the Mrs Montague of 

veo uen santas, Cad — 

at is li mn e, » 
ed, and is herself no less characterized by 
intellect than by virtue, by wit than by taste, 
softened by a captivation of manner rarely 
equalled.” 

She, however, tears herself away from 
this society, which she was so well fit- 
ted to adorn, and turns her sweet face 
towards the Highlands. In Angus- 
shire she makes the following notable 


very: 
** How greatly are the lower class indebt- 
ed to Mrs Hamilton for the * C of 
Glenbervie," which has tended to effect such 


** Home truths, though most unpalate- 
able to digest at the time, yet are like nau- 
seous medicine, tly effecting a sur- 
prising cure when it comes to the root of 
the disease. Surely that of dirt is one of 
the most loathsome.” 

At Aberdeen, after a compliment te 
the two universities, she somewhat 
abruptly celebrates that town for giv- 
ing birth to the following great man. 

** Your acquaintance Mr Scott, the edi- 
tor of the Champion, who justly ranks high 
in the list of modern tourists, aps you 
are not aware, is a native of Aberdeen. 
With no other advantage than his own ex- 
cellent natural talents, aided by an educa- 
tion in this university, he has been enabled 
to entertain and interest the public in no 
common d But when talents burst 
—— e — vi obecurity, M 
are lit u & bright ray of genius, whi 
— itself under every disadvantage of 

verty, Oppression, an 
— — 

with the object w 
such ai Ae contend vier n be in- 
spired with an interest, for a person 
of no ordinary nature.” : 

But the redoubtable quondam Edi- 
tor of the Champion is suddenly ec- 
lipsed by one Christian Milne, a fisher- 
man's wife, who writes and 
sells oysters; and Miss Spence herself 
is so lost in the successive admiration 
of these two transcendant spirits, that 
she leaves Aberdeen without saying a 
word of any thing else, and proceeds 
to Banff. 
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She keeps driving about the fligh- 
lands for nearly a month after this— 
hunting waterfall and other curios- 
ities. But our limits, we find, will 
not enable us to quote any of her poe- 
tical descriptions or sapient remarks. 
She seems to have been so enchanted 
with every thing she saw, that never, 
in one single instance, has she rightly 
spelt the name of a place or a human 
being,—end all the old positions on 
Ainslie's Map of Scotland are shifted, 
&nd made to dance about in a very 
perplexing way. She seems to have 

sige intoxicated. The pure 
air of the Highlands was too much 
for her,—and she returns to Edin- 
burgh just in time for the Caledonian 
Races. Of Leith Races in the days of 
her youth, of which the remembrance 
is pleasant, but mournful to the soul, 
she thus speaks : 

** The Isthmian games scarcely excited 
a stronger sensation in Greece, than these 
— contests produced in the frugal 

orth ; for there, public amusements, on 
an expensive scale, were formerly of rare 
Occurrence. "Though the superior pleasure 
of social intercourse and intelligent conver- 
sation were perhaps more generally under- 
stood and cultivated than in any other part 
of the island, the thoughts of the young and 
the gay were, for half a year before, occu- 
pied with the a ce they were to make 
at the races, and still more at the pre-emi- 
nent ball given by the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, distinguish- 
ed by the title of the Hunter’s Ball. To 
be admitted to this truly happy meeting 
was a mark of gentility sufficient for life. 
Never to have been at the Hunter's Ball 
was a melancholy blank, of which none 
chose to be reminded. This gala lived as 
long in recollection as in —— not 
being obliterated by other splendid gaieties. 
But these glories were, like all others, des- 
tined to decay, after enjoying their undi- 
minished pre-eminence for more than a cen- 
tury.” 

Miss Spence of course attends the 
theatre, and informs us, that she saw 
Mr Kean go through the toy ordeal 
of an Edinburgh audience, of which, 
no doubt, he was much afraid. 

** In short, in what is pre-eminently styl- 
‘ed the intellectual city, this actor exhibits 
his powers to an audience composed entire- 
y of ladies or gentlemen, studious of the 

ecorum of their characters, and unapt to 
lavish praise incautiously. They think it 
extremely inelegant to interrupt the actor 
in the current of his feelings, and destroy 
the momentary illusion of the audience 
with noisy applause ; and when any person 
atteropts this tran ion on taste, 
he is immediately silenced bv expressed dis- 
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approbation. They receive and dismiss a fa» 
vourite performer with plaudits, more grati- 
— not being rashly bestowed. Nothing 
could be more fervent than the applause 
conferred on this great tragedian by an au- 
dience of which mob formed no ingredient. 

** The chief of critics, in this region of 
criticism, had not words to express his ad- 
miration, but was obliged to have recourse 
to a poetical figure for that He 
hero v completely realised he Moa of feudi 

80 y realized the idea o 
wickedness, that he every f 
horns to 
to issue from his mouth." ” 

The chief of the critics really seems 
no great witch in the memorabilia of 
Miss Spence. This nonsense is no- 
thing more than a vulgar paraphrase 
of Othello's exclamation about Iago— 

** I look down at his feet,” &c. 

Miss Spence having thus communi- 
cated so much rare and valuable in- 
formation about Edinburgh and its 
vicinity, let us turn to her picture of 
Glasgow. 

** Glasgow is a very flourishing city, and 
in point of commerce and opulence is con- 
sidered one of the first in the kingdom. It 
E — in a rig : resemble a con- 

ental town in its an ious 
n TL wd i me sone ba 
i e Lunatic Asylum, 
is a noble edifice. No * Visit 
this asylum for the most pitiable of all man- 
kind, without a sentiment of the most pleas- 
ing satisfaction in beholding their melan- 
choly condition ameliorated, as far as the 
utmost tenderness and humane treatment 
will — Comfort, — and whole- 
some » is afforded to the unhappy 
tients ; and such judicious indulgence, = 
epi in hopeless and violent cases, that many 

utary cures are been — 

** Being a Sunday in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow, I made one in —— multi- 
tude now attracted to the Tron Church to 
"ed i2 d yd Chalmers. Never did I 
behold 80 cro an assemblage of persons 
on so sacred an occasion. Long before the 
service commenced the church was throng- 
ed to excess, and e of the first condi- 
tion were satisfied with standing-room in 
the aisles. The silence was so profound, as 
to give additional solemnity to the sacred 
occasion. The use of an organ would be 
considered an innovation, as inconsistent 
with the rigid simplicity of the followers of 
John Knox; but notwithstanding the ab- 
s of one, — — of voices unite 
in the song of praise to the Almighty, the 
effect is touching and sublime. T 

* Dr Chalmers, who is at t the 
boast and ornament of the Scotch church, 
gratified me excecdingiy, by hearing elo- 
quence of a very superior order, consecrated 
to its best and highest purposes, in the dis- 
course which he delivered. 
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*« I expected to be pleased and edified, 
and I was so; but after so much prepara- 
tìon, could not expect to be, as I was, sur- 
pee very much surprised, at the bound- 
power of real genius, which, even in 
this fastidious critical age, achieves such 
unlimited power over the mind, without 
any of the accompaniments which so often 
its name, and to vulgar minds supply 
. Chalmers » whi 


"doing, th 


e 
which many consider as essential to 


over prejudice and every visible obstacle. 
He owes ing to any extraneous aid 
whatever. It is the genius of a logician, a 
poet, (for there is much poetry without 
numbers) an astronomer, a mathematician, 
a E — in short, I 

i uman science, soars it, 
infamed 


Christianity. No man can sink lower in 
familiar simplicity of diction, without touch- 
ing the level of vulgarity ; no man can rise 
higher, where ** the grandeur of his subject 
is his muse," without once ap ing the 
borders of bombast or false sublimity. He 
is always clear, because he goes directly to 
the pomt in view, without deviating in 
sul of studied effect. Me is always im- 
pressive, because he evidently speaks from 
the heart as well as from the understanding. 
His and illustrations, the sponta- 
neous and sudden pee a a 

ight and vi ination, illuminate 
M cables. tad coche kio It is 
the privilege of true and high genius to 


exercise this engrossing d over minds 
I 


capable of reflecting its light. What a bless- 
ing it is to humanity when such talents are 
exercised to the noblest purposes, and when 
commensurate virtues add force to science 


so powerful. 

é It has been for some time lamented, 
that the church of Scotland, rich in pastors, 
who, with complete learning and exemplary 
diligence, instruct their people in sound 
doctrine, unforced by good example, has 
rather sunk in regard to genius. Of these 
iare Loma who are born to live 
beyond the limits of mortality even in the 
— world, none have appeared since the 

ys of Robertson, Blair, Erskine, and 
Henry. But the few of the remaining con- 
temporaries, who have witnessed the rising 
of this new star, acknowledge its brightness, 
and rejoice in its growing celebrity. 

* Mr Henry Mackenzie, always cele- 
brated for the elegance and purity of his 
literary taste, and now venerated, as I be- 
fore observed, as a veteran in letters, and 
the only remaining light of a constellation 
of Scottish genius, bore testimony to the 
merits I bave endeavoured feebly to des- 
eribe. In a meeting of the Literary Society 

Ver. III. 
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in Edinburgh, he stood forth, and in an 
eulogium full of spirit, and all his wonted 
elegance, paid his tribute of admiration to 
this extraordinary person." 

So much for the Spinster—now for 
the Bagman. He seems never to have 
left his mother's apron-string, till he 
conceived the sublime idea of travel- 
ling into Scotland. His reflections on 
taking his seat in the mail-coach for 
York, are almost equal in simple sub- 


limity to those uttered by Mungo 
Park when he first embarked upon t 
Niger. 


** Attached to home and its quiet enjoy- 
ments, and unaccustomed to travel, I left 
my friends with regret, and looked forward 
with apprehension of difficulties to which 
my inexperience might expose me. My re- 
flections were not interrupted by my fellow- 
travellers, who appeared fully occupied with 
du Ee cage; the DICH, ot epis 

e , e n 
and nightcaps sufficiently indicated that none 
were inclined to conversation. Like my 
companions I disposed myself to sleep ; but 
a variety of mixed emotions kept my mind 
discomposed. My separation from all those 
who were interested in my welfare neces. 
sarily occasioned melancholy, which was 
little alleviated by expectation of novelty, 
but sometimes d when the anticipa- 
tion of disagreeable incidents gave exercise 
to my mind m laying down rules of conduct 
in imaginary situations. Though I courted 
repose most devoutly, it was in vain.” 

Our elegant and enterprising cit is 
sorely beset by ice Saa, “ one 
of whom has all that undisgui - 
tiality for his own country, and illfbe- 
ral or affected contempt for every other, 
which render Scotsmen in general so 
unamiable, so offensive to their south- 
ern neighbours" He finds shelter 
from the sarcasms of this Sawney in 
his admiration “ of the endless suc- 
cession of trees and hedges, apparently 
gliding rapidly past};” a phenomenon 
which he never before witnessed, 
and which all his parer cannot 
explain. At York he not only visits 
the minster, but recounts, on his re- 
turn to the more congenial atmosphere 
of the traveller's room, the following 
most excellent story. A gentleman of 
the party had, it was thougbt, given 
his mare too much water. This the 
gentleman (denied. But “a stout 
man said it was ce in a young 
man to differ from the majority, who 
were his seniors. ‘ Sir,’ said B. ‘ if 
you rest your faith on the opinion of the 
majority, you ought not to be a Chris- 
Wan. * Sir,’ —— his opponent, 
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with a triumphant laugh, in which he 
was joined by the others, ‘I see no 
analogy between a Christian and a 
horse! " 

His observations between York and 
Durham are not numerous, but they 
are valuable. First, he observed for 
the first time, it would appear, trees 
growing according to the laws of na- 
ture, and in direct opposition to the 
principles of Leigh Hunt. 

** You have heard me deprecate the cus- 
tom, which prevails in the South, of cutting 
the branches from the trees, thus renderi 
them like so many poles, set up to mark 
the square divisions. Here I found the 
trees untouched by the merciless pollarding 
axe." 

Secondly, he observes, “ that in so 
large a county as Yorkshire, a consid- 
erable diversity of soil and surface may 
be expected." And, thirdly, he ob- 
serves. what we never recollect to have 
heard even hinted at before, “ that a 
traveller has a good deal of spare time, 
if he chooses to improve it. If he has 
not to ride a stage before breakfast, he 
has a long summer-morning at. his own 

sal.” While he is yet plunged 
in reveries of this kind, Durham Ca- 
thedral rises up. before him ; and not 
long after, the coals of Newcastle ad- 
minister fresh fuel to his fancy; so 
that he waxes poetical, and, on cross- 
ing the Tweed, exclaims, (rather er- 
roneously) that he, is now in the coun- 
try “ where the language spoke is that 
which Burns wrote, and I understand 
it!!!” At Coldstream he dines in 
company with some ** respectable men, 
and possessing a frankness of manner 
and sociality of disposition, which I 
did not expect on this side of the 
Tweed. I suspect they owe these 
amiable qualities to their proximity to, 
and consequent intercourse with, the 
English.” There can be no doubt of 
this. It is impossible to calculate the 
effects produced upon our national 
manners by English Bazmen. He ar- 
rives in Edinburgh at the dusk of the 
evening, having, in passing through 
Musselburgh, found time to exclaim, 
*€ T hate the nationality of the Scotch ;” 
and soon finds himself seated in that 
more than bower of Paradise, the tra- 
veller's room, in a commercial inn in 
Auld Reekie. With a pipe in his 
mouth, and a gill of whisky-toddy in 
his ‘dexter fist, hear the Bagman 
breathe out the passion of his soul ! 

+ When it was p to me to take 
Fs journey, although I wished much to sce 
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the country, I looked forward almost with ter- 
ror to the dreary desolateness of being from 
home. But the sort of tacit compact of tra- 
vellers, to render themselves useful and a- 
greeable to each other, prevents the intru- 
sion of the uncomfortable reflection that we 
are at a distance from all who are interested 
in our welfare. I now find a home in every 
inn, and an acquaintance in every traveller.” 

Early in the morning our hero as- 
cends the Calton Hill, and favours us 
with a description of our good city of 
Edinburgh. It is written with singu- 
lar force, and even splendour of lan- 
guage; and when we compare it with 
the more than human dulness of the 
rest of the volume, we are forced to 
believe either that it has been furhish- 
ed by another hand, or that the Bag- 
man is occasionally that which Jobn- 
son asserted of a man at least the Bag- 
man's equal, Oliver Goldsmith, —** an 
inspired idiot." 

** I gazed around me with astonishment! 
Lee a had been enin MI 
er world: every unpleasant feature 
the picture was Men into shade. The 
city lay below us in all the pride of an- 
Gent grandeur and modern ce. Any 
thing I had ever imagined of superlative 
magnificence, shrunk into poverty aud 
meanness when my eye fell on this wonder- 
ful place; and yet the sublimity of the 
scene immediately below me was compara- 
— insignificant with that of the objects 
which surrounded it. On the north lay the 
Firth, the estuary of a noble river; to the 
east widening into the ocean, to the west ap- 
parently losing itself in a mass of blue hills, 
which bounded the distant horizon. A rich 
and beautifully varied plain lay between the 
Forth and the capital over which, to the 
south, appeared the Salisbury Crags, a cir- 
cular ridge of rocks, presenting the = 
ance of a hill, of which one-half bel sk 


Forth, was finely ornamented by the Cor- 
storphine hills, £ beautiful ridge, not too 
high to interrupt the prospect of the distant 
mountains, the indistinct forms of which 
mingled with the clouds. 

** Rocks, and hills, and mountains, a 
noble river v the ocean, are = — 

iments of city grandeur ; in- 
burgh, instead of being a blot upon the fair 
scene, harmonizes with it and ornaments 
it The Calton Hill overlooks it as 
much as St Paul’s overlooks London.— 
How different the scene ! From the one, 
nothing but town is visible: as far as 
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the eye can reach, the scene is fled with 

human habitations, of which the red-tiled 

roofs only are visible. From the other, the 

town, instead of forming the whole scene, 

appears only as an ornament to the country 

—as an appropriate decoration of art, to 
ect & scene on which nature has lavished 
noblest ornaments. 

* Edinburgh is built on three distinct 
ridges, each contrasting so much with the 
other, as to make even deformity, like the 
discords in music, add to the beauty of the 
general effect. The northern ridge is cov- 
ered with elegant buildings of white stone, 
uniformly disposed in parallel streets, cross- 
ed by others at rigbt angles. Queen Street, 
facing the north, forms a terrace, overlook- 
ing the rich gardens which extend to the 
sea. Prince's Street faces the south, form- 


—— 
which, rising y e an- 
cient palace of Holyroodhouse, terminates 
in a perpendicular rock. on which the castle 
holds a most — aspect. The 
southern ridge is covered with regular streets; 
but, being at a distance from the place 
where we stood, my attention was more di- 
rected to the part of the town of which we 
had a bird’s eye view, and I could not suf- 
ficiently admire the happy effect of contrast, 
which rendered insipid uniformity beautiful, 
and blackness and irregularity venerable 
and sublime.” 

The Bagman has now established 
himself in Edinburgh, and proceeds 
forthwith to describe the manners and 
character of the inhabitants. He 
moves quite in a different sphere from 
his destined bride, Miss Spence. His 
walk is from shop to shop, with a neat 
leathern bag beneath his arm. He 
does not begin all at once to bother us 
with literature and law, and physic 
and divinity,—Scott, Jeffrey, Gregory, 
and Alison. The following details are 
interesting. 

** On the morning after my arrival, I 
called on all those with whom I had busi- 
ness to transsct, expecting that I should be 
able to proceed to business, as I had been 
accustomed to do in E » on the same 
day on which I left my cards. I was there- 
fore a good deal astonished, when I request- 
ed a man to fix the time when I should call 
again, to hear him bid me, with perfect gra- 
vity, again next week! I thought 
the man was joking, till I heard the 
same joke repeated by half a dozen others. 
At dinner I mentioned this, and got laughed 
at for supposing I should find the tradesmen 
of Scotland like those of England. ‘ Think 
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yourself lucky, young man,’ said an old tra- 
veller, *if you get your business done in 
less than three weeks!’ B. advised me, by 
way of preliminary, to invite all my friends 
to dinner, and give them plenty of wine to 
drink  * Surely,’ said I, * a reputable man 
1s not to be gained in this way?” * Not ab- 
solutely gained, for the sake of the dinner,’ 
said he; * but you will thereby get ac- 
quainted with them, and obtain the privi- 
lege of pushing them without giving of- 


"fence." 


** Next day I made another vain effort 
towards commencing the business which 
brought me here, One man had not got 
his breakfast ; another was gone to break- 
fast, for here houses are not attached to the 
shops ; a third bad just gone out: a fourth 
was reading the news » and wished to 
finish them before bis hour of them expired ; 
a fifth was busy with customers; a sixth 
with a traveller; at las I found one man 
at leisure, at least so I thought. for he eat on 
his counter, with his spectacles put upon his 
brow, and twirling his yard-stick round his 
fingers. * Well, sir,’ said he, * how are 
you? sit down and give us your cracks. 
What think you of this glorious battle 
body is talkmg about ?'—' Why, said I, 
‘as an Englishman, I must rejoice when 


my coun are victorious, 
* Your countrymen,’ said he ; * did not 
the Scots help them? Aye, did not they do 


more than 


plenty o. I'll no detain yon. 
o'ur my stock the morn, and if yo'll ca’ 
next day. or the next again, if 'am no 
thrang, Vll gie you baith order and sillar.’ 
Here was encouragement for me! I went 
round again amongst those I had previously 
called on, but without better success. Ifa 
halfpenny worth of thread was to be sold, 
the shopkeeper was busy; if any one stood 
with him discussing the morning's news, he 
was engaged ; and when I found any one 
completely at leisure, I was sure to hear 
bim say, * make me the last that ye call 
on." 


Such are the miseries which an Eng- 
lish Bagman is destined to endure 
during the forenoons of his sojourn 
here, —but they fale away in the ago- 
nies of the evening. 

* My friends contrived to get disengaged 
about —— and I had the company 
of those I had invited. I was out of hu; 
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mour with them on account of my deten- 
tion ; but felt perfectly inclined to be more 
cordial with them. However, the social in- 
tercourse did not tend to make me regard 
them with more com cy. I was in- 
sulted by their by ae puri of English 
character: and they used a refinement in 
ill manners, by supposing my liberality and 
‘candour to be such, that I should not be 
offended at the freedom of their remarks. 
In all the broadness of their own brogue, 
they talked of the barbarous dialects of the 


English provinces ; and, because they them- 
selves onld read and write, triumphed 
in their ior education. ey did am- 


ple justice to the delicacies 1 had provided, 
at the same time laughing at the ng — 
i e. 
Their sentiments with regard to the politi- 
cal importance of their country I 

have smiled at, had I not been aware that 
they were the echo of those of the majority 
of Scotsmen. A jealousy and dislike of 
England are carefully nursed, that keep 
alive the distinction between the two king- 
doms, which Englishmen, more li 
wish to be remembered no more. In the 


same manner as whose pretensions to 
rank are not gen allowed o appen of- 
ten pettishly independent towards their supe- 


riors; so Scotland, which derives its whole 

litical importance from its union with 
England, affects to hold itself a , 

dent, and even ior kingdom. 

** As I did not feel inclined to dispute 
with those I was entertaining, they constru- 
ed my silence into conviction, and bored me 
with instances of Scottish virtue and Scot- 
tish courage, which in the olden times as- 
tounded the southern, and in modern times 
eclipse him. I was relieved from their im- 
subsp by the entry of B., who de- 
ends the character of his country when at- 
tacked by an Englishman, but who will*not 
allow his countrymen to assume qualities 
they do not possess. I was amused to hear 
him overpower them with facts, which, but 
the other day, I had urged against himeelf, 
when he wished to persuade me that the 
spirit of liberty was not extinct in Scotland. 
He led them on to assert that, by the Union, 
the Scots did not surrender their independ- 
ence, since they were allowed the same po- 
litical privileges which Englishmen had, 
and that the Scottish Peers, and members 
of the House of Commons, did in reality 
represent the Scottish nation. He had it 
now in his power to assume, that the mea- 
sures of these representatives were approved 
of by the Scots; and ed to give 
many and recent instances of their servile 
measures, which shewed that the Scottish 
nation was really more venal than Cornwall 
—confessedly the most rotten part of the 
English system of representation. When 
my company was gone, B. confessed to me, 


that he had as mean an opinion of the pub- 
irit of his countrymen as I could have. 
that the whole nation was per- 


lic 
He 
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vaded with a selfishness, which was not to 
be disturbed by considerations of general 
* We have been so long deprived of 
any share in the government, that, for want 
of exercisi ——— ee 
— t it. eran Rape ar dea 
tion of li existing, is am e lower 
orders ef the people, Gad all bos who ex: 
ert themselves in ** freedom’s sacred cause” 
are branded as factious demagogues.’ ” 


There will be no salvation for this 
poor unhappy country, till Mr B. is 
returned to Parliament. 

. As we ourselves have never had the 
honour to travel for any commercial 
house, and know little or nothing of 
the mode of transacting business a- 
mong our merchants here, we cannot 
pretend to contradict the statements 
of the Bagman. But, on the whole, 
he seems to be of opinion, that to cul- 
pable and shameless laziness and dila- 
toriness, they add tendencies of a very 
suspicious character, and are not the 
worse of being looked uu strictly 
after in their bargains. All this, we 
have no doubt, is an ignorant calumny 
of the Cockney. There is, however, 
we dare say, truth in the following 
dialogue, and it is given with some 
vivacity. 

** I try to induce him, but do not offer 
to make any reduction. Says be, * You 
are over dear, sir; I can buy the same 
goods ten per cent. lower : if ye like to take 
off ten per cent. I'll take some of these.’ T 
tell him that a reduction of price is out of 
the question, and put my sample of the ar- 
ticle aside; but the Scotsman wants it: 
* Well, sir, it is a tcrrible price; but as I 
am out of it at present, I'll just take a little, 
till I can be supplied cheaper, but ye must 
take off five per cent'  * Sir, say I, 
* would you not think me an unconscion- 
able knave, to ask ten, or even five per cent. 
more than I pig wie o ar diner 
me,—* Hoot, , man ay expect 
to get what ye ask? Gude lord! an I was 
ay to get what I ask, I would soon be rich, 
Come, come, I'll give you within twa an’ a 
half of your ain price, and, gude faith man! 
yell be well paid.’ I tell him that I never 
make any deduction from the price I first 
demand, and that an adherence to the rule 
saves much trouble to both parties. * Well, 
well,’ says he, * since you must have it all 
at own —— e'en take the article, 

t really I think you are over keen.'—8o 
much for buying and selling; then comes 
the settlement of the account. ‘ How much 
discoont do ye take off, sir?’ * Discount! 
why, sir, you cannot expect discount after 
the account has stood a twelvemonth.'.— 
* Indeed, but I do expect discoont: pay 
siller without discoont! na, na, sir, that's 
no the way here--we never pay money with- 
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out discount; ye must deduct five cent.” 
I tell him that I will take off no discount at 
all. ‘ Weel, sir, I'll gie you no money at 
all.’ Rather than go without a settlement, 
I at last agree to take off two and a half 
per cent. from the amount, which is aecord- 
ingly deducted. ‘ I have ten shillings down 


inst you for short measure, fifteen 
Elings for damages.’—‘ Indeed ! these 
are heavy deductions, but if you say that 
you shall lose to that amount, I suppose I 
alf right. 


** I now congratulate m ving 
concluded my business with the man, but 1 
disappointed. ‘ Have ye a stamp?" 


to 
in bills, and sits down and draws a bi 
three months after date, payable at his own 
shop! * And what am I to do with this? 
* Oh, ye may take it to Sir William For- 
bes, and he i i 
him three months interest.’ ‘ w 
* He'll gi'e ye 
i orty-five days.’ * So, 
sir, after allowing twelvemonth's credit, and 
two and a half per cent. discount, and ex- 
orbitant charges, which you have no claim 
on us to pay, I must be content with a bill 
for which we are not in cash for four months 


sir, says he, * if you are geing to your 
inn TH gang with ye and ak a plas of 
Wine.” " 


Our hero, however, insinuates! that 
he found access to company of a some- 
what higher order, though from his 
very general mode of 
them, we suspect it was but rare and 
limited. He associated, it is quite 
clear, only with those of his own class ; 
but we inust remark at the. same time, 
that nothing but extreme conceit and 
impertinence could have induced a 
Cockney, hot from THE ciTy, to look 
down upon the young tradesmen and 
shop-keepers of Edinburgh, with so 
lofty a disdain as appears to have ani- 
mated our Bagmans bosom. Com- 
paring these classes in Edinburgh with 
the corresponding ones to which the 
Bagman himself belongs in London, 
it may be safely asserted, that there 
may be found among them not only 
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much useful infomation, but no con- 
temptible share of taste and elegance 
of mind. They may not be so glib 


as this Cockn k, but they know 
much of which he has not one glim- 
mering tion. Many of them are 


connected by birth with. the most res- 
ble men in the more liberal pro- 
essions,—nay, some of them are on 
habits of friendship with “ the prime 
x the city," and i is no — 
ing to meet with persons w 
their mornings behind a prin ME 
tables where we fear this an would 
feel himself rather out of his element, 
and once more optative of Cheapside. 
Out of courtesy to a traveller, how- 
ever, we shall believe for a moment 
that he was occasionally admitted into 
what he calls “ the better society of 
Edinburgh,” and of it here is his pic- 
ture. 


s J find that in manners and in language, 


the genteel inhabitants differ little from 
those of London. Perhaps correcte 
ness and smoothness are to be observed in 


their manners; and in their language th 
carry a little farther the subdued and ed 
berate — of fashionable life. Al- 
together they appear to have pretensions to 
greater refinement than we possess. Whe- 
ther or no their ions are just, it scarce- 
ly becomes a Bour, to decide ; but I am 
inclined to — secnm is — 
appearance in ; more like 
varnish of a base material, than the polish 
of a valuable substance. Edin P has 
many men of t literary fame ; and it is 
to be su st that their intercourse with 
society should diffuse a general taste for li- 
terature. Accordingly I have found that 
the discussion of literary subjects forms al- 
most all the conversation in what is called 
genteel society. I was highly gratified with 
this for a time; but my gratification waa 
destroyed by an unfortunate discovery. One 
evening, a new publication was the subject 
of conversation. I thought the criticisms I 
heard indicated great talents and correct 
judgment in the critic ; and I congratulated 
myself on having fallen among the literati. 
Next day I found in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, all the remarks which I had thought 
so judicious. 

** The Scots are not easy in conversation, 
They are more anxious to shine than te 
please. Every one wishes to be thought 
wise, and you shall often see a stupid fellow 
entrench himself in gravity, and preserve a 
profound silence, from the selfish of ex- 
posing his ignorance, or risking the little 
share of reputation he may possess. But - 
see this man in another company, where he 
knows he is surround.d by those more stu- 
pid than himself; he shines away, and en- 
grosses the wbole conversation. His hear- 
ezs hate him for his superigrity ; yet they 
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are contented he should shine, rather than 
na e El oe ——— —— E 
sing him, Jn all companies where 
these a an obvious diversity o£. talent, is to 
be — erar of — = 
or & ; and when persons 
colloquial abies are thrown ar, their 
discourse is rather disputation conver- 
sation, An excessive frigidity is the conse- 
quence of the want of the frankness, which, 
with ta 1s e hean and soul of social en- 
joyment. A cautious reserve appears to 
pervade the breast of every Scotsman; he 
answers a question as if he were undergoing 
é cross-examination ; the mysterious habit 
ws upon him, till he makes a secret of 
things which it would do him no harm al- 
though all the world knew them.” 

Our anxiety is now reluctantly ex- 
çited to hear the Bagman pronounce 
judgment on Glasgow. We must 
pass over his description of the city, 
which is lively and picturesque enough, 

for the creature really has an “ eye 
objects,") and hasten on to his 
views of the ** Society." What will 
these irascible gentlemen, who make 
&uch a splutter when they see their 
hames (which we humbly presume 
were given them to be called by,) men- 
tioned in this — — Miscel * 
lany, say to the impudent rogue who 
slurs them all overt in the lump, with 
their sisters, wives, mistresses and all, 
after this fashion. . 

“f — B. to the house of our 
mutual friend, where we found a large party, 
mostly ladies. The gentlemen, I under- 
stood, preferred the riotous joviality of a ta- 
vern to the company of the females. While 
the gentlemen remain without that polish 
which is given by female society, the ladies 
want the elevation of character which a more 
mixed state of society produces and encour- 


ages. i 
. ** Our party was exceedingly reserved, 
till tea threw its individuals more in colli- 
sion ; and then their conversation was only 
tattle, in which a stranger could not be in- 
terested. While I sat listening to the 
strange tones of the Glasgow dialect, a young 
man who sat near me, probably divining 
the cause of nr cogitation, told me that the 
ladies preserved more of the provincial ac- 
cent than the gentlemen, who were more in 
e way of meeting with strangers. | Said 
he, ** we write pure English, sir, and most 
of our genteel people Ta with mote pro- 
priety, than those of the same in your own 
country; when I was in London, sir, last 
summer, no one supposed I was a Scotch- 


“I could not forbear smiling at this, 
although, indeed, the gentleman did not 
speak quite so broad as Sir Archy Macsar- 
casm." 


We cannot but think very mean] 
of the individual who has allowed suc 
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a gross personal insult as this to pass 
by, without having once dared to vin- 
dicate his honour on the shoulders: of 
the London, Edinburgh, or Glasgow 
ublisher of this most infamous libel, 
eknow of at least one gentleman, who 
would be happy to lend the anonymous 
traducée a seven-shilling whip, not 
wholly unaccustonied to such disci- 
pline, with proper instructions how to 
receive in return the blows of a ten- 
penny hazel sapling, without any dis- 
coloration of the skin, or extravasation 
of blood. 
There is nothing in the whole of 
this volume so extraordinary—so un- 
accountable to our mirids—so irrecon- 
cileable even with the very slightest 
acquaintance with the society of Glas- 
gow, as the total omission of the very 
name.of rum-punch. Not a hint is 
dropped of the existence of that peer- 
less beverage. Wei verily believe that 
the Bagman never “ squoze a yallow” 
in his life. What did he imagine be- 
came of all the lemons in the shop-win- 
dows, from the head of the Saltmarket 
to (umquhile) Sandy Fergusson’s ?— 
When he walked the Tontine, what did 
he think all the gentlemen round him 
were talking about, when, as the hour 
of five approached, he heard whis- 
pered “ softly-sweet in Lydian mea- 
sures,” that mysterious word—Punch 
—punch—punch? Let us tell him, 
that he would have been far better 
employed over a bowl of that precious 
liquid at Mrs Jardine's, than poking 
his nose over the Corra Linn of Clyde. 
He absolutely.is ignorant of the very 
spirit of Glasgow society. To him, 
unhappy youth! punch is practically 
unknown, and he has perhaps read of 
it only in the delusive pages of Sir 
John Sinclair! 'The moral effects of 
his ignorance of this fluid are but too 
visible on his temper. Had hc ever 
dined with some folks, whom we could 
with pleasure mention, in that agree- 
able city, he would never have en- 
dured those throes with which he 
must have given birth to the follow- 
ing hard production : 

** The trammels here imposed on conversa- 
tion, by x fear which every pen has of 
exposi is ignorance, is to the 
scunerbalant by the universal wake 
exhibit intelligence and intellectuality when 
the exhibition is safe. This among friends 
is excessively irksome. The elevation is 

and unnatural ; one wishes the in- 
terlocutors to descend to their natural ease. 
The conversation of the Soots is like a man 
on stilts ; elevated, but awkward in his gait, 
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and restrained in his movements. The con- 
versation of the English is like a man on the 
ground ; less exalted, but firm, graceful, 
and easy. But the general pretension to 
information occasions discussions of subjects 
which the stranger would not otherwise be- 
come acquainted with. A Scotsman kuows 
a littic of every thing ; and every art and 
science becomes with him a subject of con- 
versution. The citizens are all theoretical 
agriculturists.'' 

Our friend (for we really like him,) 
gets on board a steum-boat, where he 
is much delighted with the view of 
the surrounding country, though not 
with the conversation. A formidable 
punster fron Glasgow annoys him 
greatly. 

** The country was highly cultivated, and 
finely varied. The st inp har me as a 
beautiful picture of civilized and refined 
life, and I smiled as I recollected the idea 
many of our worthy citizens have, that Scot- 
land is a continued succession of wild hills, 
peopled by barbarians. We had on board 
a worthy Londoner, who testified to me his 
astonishment that he had not to cross any 
sea to get to Scotland, and that the men of 
Glasgow neither wore icoats nor spoke 
Irish. A Glasgow gentleman amused him- 
self with the poor Cockney's ignorance of 
every thing going on out of London. He 
remarked that there was a great deal of 
cheese grown in this part of Scotland. 
* Grown !* said the citizen, * does cheese 

P * Aye. How did think it 
was made ? * Why, I don't know, I never 
saw it made. * You have heard of sage 
cheese, and a herb called sage? Sage 
cheese is made from the herb. Dunlop 
cheese is made from a plant which is of a 
dun colour, when it is lopt or cut, The 
citizen gave an asscnting nod, deceived by 
the gravity of his informant. A -na- 

lady, wishing to undeceive him, said 
that cheese was made from milk. ‘Come,’ 
said he, ‘ that’s a good one, old lady ; cheese 
made from milk! nay, nay, that won't do; 
I can't swallow that.” ‘ But you can swal- 
low the Dun-lop’t cheese,’ said the Glasgow 
man; who appeared to be continually on 
the alert to catch an opportunity of — 
a pun; a species of wit which does w 
enough in the absence of better.” 


After taking a peep at Loch Lo- 
mond, &c. he returns to Glasgow a- 
gain, and announces to his correspond- 
ent somewhat pompously, his intention 
of going to hear Dr Chalmers preach. 
Fortunátely for the fame of that ora- 
tor, the Bagman thought well of him, 
and has sanctioned the public voice in 
his favour. His trip to the Highlands 
has been very far from putting him 
into good humour with the people of 


Miss Spence and the Bagman. 
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Glasgow, of whom he thus makes va- 
ledictory mention : — 


“I believe I remarked in a former letter, 
the inclination oF every one in society to vje 
lify the class of men below them in rank. 
You must know that in G there is a 
gteat diversity of grades; and' those who 
consider themselves as belonging to the 
highest rank, exhibit such malignity towards 
those of the low: runk, and sv much jen- 
lousy of the pretensions of the class imme- 
diately approaching to their own, that I ve- 
rily believe they would * forego their hopes 
of heavenly bliss,’ sooner than share it with 
their inferiors. 

‘t I think this dislike arises from the ex- 
trao: respectability of the working class- 
es, which leaves less real difference between 
them and their employers, than subsists in- 
any other he education of the wea- 
ver is not inferior to that of the manufac- 
turer. His reading, though not so exten- 
sive, 1s in general better digested ; and, in 
consequence, his opinions are often more 
correcte He has not a know of so 
miany subjects ; but what he does know, he 
knows better, and the elevation of sentiment 
which reading produces, has a correspond- 
ing effect on his manners The employer 
does not like this near approximation ; and, 
since he cannot be distinguished from the 
velgar by the superior cultivation of his 
mental powers, he becomes a i 
appaia of that kind of rank which a 

Ve 


them above the stations they originally fill- 
ed. These men find themselves insecure 
in the comparatively elevated society to an 
equality with which they aspire ; and, to a- 
void the imputation of vulgarity from their 
new associates, are willing to relinquish 
every opinion they bave in common with 
the order to which they formerly belonged ; 
and they abuse the mob, that they them- 
selves may not be confounded or classed 
with it ; for none have more horror of vul- 
garity than those who feel half afraid that 
their own gentility is questionable. It 
would be amusing, if it was not an indica- 
tion of total want of feeling, to hear a per- 
son, who perhaps could not tell who his 
grandfather was, most pathetically or- 
ing the insults which genteel people — 
in the presumption and ions of a 
rabble. It is curious to observe the univer- . 
sal pretension to gentility. B. remarks that 
it commences with the ability to wear a 
white neckcloth. ‘The assistant ip a ware- 
house, who receives a salary of £50 a-year, 
dares — seen in conversation mie 
weaver, fear it might be supposed he 
kept low company. "The spruce clerk dares 
not a parcel in his hand through the 
street, it would look so a The man- 
ufacturer, if he is not an admirer of the mi- 
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bear ‘ vulgari 399 

"Here it would seem as if the mantle 
of that inspired political prophet, the 
editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, had 
fallen in peaceful folds upon the shoul- 
ders of the London Bagman. 
** Was e'er inspired man in such high garb 

arrayed |” 

Our readers will now understand 
the reasonableness of our wishes for a 
matrimonial alliance between Miss 
Spence and the Bagman. One t 

ing difference of opinion, and one 
alone, now exists between them, which 
can be effectually removed only by the 
more entlearing intercourse of the 
marriage-state. The lady loves, and 
admires, and worships, — thing 
Scottish ;—the gentleman looks down 
on the Land of Cakes like a superior 
intelligence from a higher sphere. In 


- his per high visions of Ludgate 
C 


. Hill and Cheapside bid succumb the 
glories of Benlomond and Argyle’s 

wling-green ; and an ear accustom- 
ed like his to the rich varieties of 


Cockneyism, is shocked with the ruder 
accents of our Caledonian dialect. 
His heart is at all times in “ Lun'un;" 
and in the solitude of a Highland glen, 
he dreams of Temple Bar being over 
his head. A kilt recalls to him onl 
the remembrance of his own buckskin 
breeches lying dormant in the city ; 
and the tartan hose of the hairy- 
legged Celt are contrasted to his self- 
enamoured fancy with his own Hoby- 
hessians, lustrous with Day and Mar- 
tin’s resplendent blacking. But Miss 
ce is of Scottish blood. And thus 
e issue of the marriage will be a sort 
of interesting mongrels, who will lisp 
the paternal Bagman into an amiable 
love of the land that gave birth to 
their enlightened mother. She will 
with her into London City, “a 
ke of fixed remembrances." "Then 


“ Bright columns of vapour thro’ Lothbury 
* 
And a river flow on thro’ the.vale of Cheap- 
side.” 
1 
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We now bid the amiable couple 
farewell, in the words of the great 
poet of Cockaigne, Mr Leigh Hunt : 
Haste ! thou newly-married—haste ! 
Yes——she hears our call at last. 
Come, then—come—thy husband shall 
Into no wrong courses ; 
Nor for once, to lie apart, 
Take him from thy tender heart. 
As the soft vine the tree, 
Folded shall he live with thee. 
But the day is almost done, 
Haste—thou newly-married one. 


ga. 


LETTER, FROM THE AUTHOR OP THE 
* VINDICATION OF THE MEMORIE 
OF THE SOMERVILLES, TO SIE 
HENRY STEUART OP ALLANTON, 
BART. 


SIR, 


Tne true deduction of your pedigree, 
published by me in a irme number 
of this Magazine, * has not only never 
been openly challenged, either by ou 
or your Champion ** Candidus,” but 
you have even in a private letter ex- 

ressed your obligations to me for the 
ight I had thrown on a subject so ex- 
tremely obecure, and appeared at least 
inclined to acknowledge, that you 
found yourself under the necessity of 
acquiescing in several of the conclu- 
sions which I had elicited from my. 
inquiries, In this state of things, I 
was willing to abandon a subject in 
itself of little moment; and, as it seem- 
ed, already somewhat elucidated, even 
by the confession of those who felt 
most interested in its decision. In a 
word, I considered the ** Salt-fat con- 
troversy” as at a close, and the autho- 
rity of the Lord Somerville as abund- 
antly vindicated and established. 

It is with no small surprise, then, 
that I this moment have ived, in 
the appendix to a late edition of Craw- 
furd's History of Renfrewshire, a new 
statement of the pedigree of what is 
there styled, “ the most extensive 
branch of the House of Stewart," t— 
(for it is thus that your family are de- 





* The former articles concerning the Salt- 
foot controversy, Family of Allanton, &e. 
are to be found in the first volume of this 
Magazine, p. 33, 132, 349, 476. The last 
reference is that where my first paper is ta 


be found. 
+ Page 468. 
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signated,)—inserted, ex facie, with your 
knowledge, if not by your express au- 
thority,*—and containing, with some 
little variations; i — clear- 
l my suggestions, a re-publication 
d — —— fantastic lineage of the 
Kui and Barons of Daldui,—of 
the feats of Moantnosipz,—of valour 


than i 

19th century, by a Chief of Allanten, 
—in short, of all the exploded nulli- 
tien which, as I imagined, I had for 
ever swept away. An attempt ia be- 
sides made, indirectly, to te my» 
self; and things are stated which, if 
well founded, would infallibly convict 
me of errer and misrepresentation. In 
consequence, therefore, of this pub- 
lication, I find myself imperativel 
called upon to defend what I asserted, 
and to resume and cemplete & busi- 
ness I in August last, which 
I have, that period, allowed 
to remain unfinished, chiefly from a 
feeling of campession and unwilling- 
appear 
more open] was neces- 
sary. You lave renewed the content ; 
if you again wish my forbearence, you 
shell have it. 


The main position of my paper waa 
a very simple one; vis. that your fa- 
mily was scarcely emerging from eb- 
scurity after the beginning of the 
kh century. Your pesition 1s evi- 
dently as hostile — to mine. 
You have given to the world a pomp- 
qus pedigree, '* staffed full of matter 
maost tentous strange, —a long 
bead-rail of dougbty Stewarts of Dal- 
dué, who, if we are to believe the state- 
ment, must have been in — and 
15th eentury as notorious conspi- 
cuous in feats of arms and chivalry, 
in the interior of Scotland, as even the 


Douglases and Percies were upon the framed 


. The personages in your vision, 


* The Editor, after hinting at the com- 


6. 
5 Vox. III. 
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like those which glided before the eye 
of Macbeth —'* Come like shadows, so 
depart, "—but each of them bears upon 
his brow some laure] wreath with 
which the grateful imagination of his 
descendants has invested him. Each 
bears some proud addition to his name. 
How would it surprise the honest yeo- 
men in Wester Daldué, or in Alcath- 
moor, could they hear themselves de- 
scribed in a fine quarto History of 
Renfrewshire by the magnificent 

nomina which are lavi on their 
manes? ** ALLAN ALNWICKSTER, *— 
* JAMES OP PAnRIS,"—** JamMest THE 
AÁxTrQUARY," &c. look very well in 
print; and se does the of the 
zealous Calvinist, the tailor ;" but I 
confess I should like to see some bet- 
ter authority for the existence of these 





* Hist. Stat. p. 469. 
+Alnwickater. Alan the HERO or MORN- 
INGSIDE, so surnamed from another grees 
it of hia, namely, ** the af 
the Castle of Alnwick ia Nortjumberisad ;" 
an achievement of which, as of the 
said battle, no trace whatever is to le 
save only in the invaluable MS. of 
toun. A ing the ol 


Ht 


i 
Hi 


that is, ‘the Muir of Alan’s battle,’ 
stream which waters its southern and west- 


em » Alcath-Water: also, from 
the names of various other imme- 
diately adjoining, such as Cath-burn, Cath- 
kers, &c. icating the site of the en- 
rin pinea Celtic compounds |” 
Celtie compounds indeed are: and 
that circumstance alone is sufficient to prove 


anachronisms in 


and bore that name many centuries before any 


portion of it came into the family of Allan. 
tam 
3K 
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famous persons than that of the “ MS. 
History of the Family. Once more I 
request you to substantiate the ezist- 
ence of these ancestors by any thing in 
the shape of EvipENCE. ‘The family 
MS. itself never been seen by me, 
bat a copy of it once fell into my 
hands, and I pronounce it to be pal- 

bly a thing of modern date, replete 
5 iud every with anilities and 
fictions. If you think better of it, 
submit it to the public inspection, and 
let.the matter be so decided. You 
appeal to a new authority, indeed, for 
the existence of ** Sir Alan the Ban- 
neret in 1392, (I mean either yourself 
or the framer of your statements,) al- 
leging that, 

*5 The existence of Sir Allan Stewart of 
Daldue is proved a doubt, by his be- 

numed as one of the witnesses to a char- 
ter by King Robert the Third, dated 6th 
December 1393, and the third year of his 
» * to Bir Adam Mure of Rowallan, 
Dame Janet Janielston, his in 
conjunct fee, and so to the heirs procreate 
between them, whom failing, to Sir Adam 
Mure's lawful heirs whatever, viz. Sir Re- 
inald Mure of Abercorn, and Godfray 
ure of Caldwell, his grand-uncle and 
cousin, and their heirs, &c. of the lands of 
Polnekill, or Polkelly, Green, Dumblay, 
Ainsoch, Daidauoech, and Balgray, in Ayr- 
shire, and the lands of Newphlar in Lan- 
arkshire, to be erected into a Barony, and 
to be holden ward.’ "* 

Now I maintain, that whoever inti- 
mated to you this discovery, has either 
laboured under the strangest miscon- 
ception, or fallen into as sad a misre- 
presentation as can well be imagined. 
For, in what manner is this confident 
— attempted to be upheld ?— 
by the fallacious reference, ** See Ro- 
bertson's Index, p. 143." Where, I ask, 
in the whole compass of that , or 
indeed in any part of the work, is there 
the faintest allusion to the valorous 
knight, who, it seems, was the favour- 
ite of his cousin Robert the Second,t— 
a commander in the ** Gens d'armes 
Jccossois,"—and (can it be credited) 
the hero of ** Bauge"T and Agincourt. 

There may be mention of a Mure, 
though very little to the above feet, 
but there is none whatever of the 
visionary *'' Banneret,” or of any of 
the name of Stewart, excepting Sir 
William Stewart of Jedworth, Lord 
Galloway's ancestor, from wham, un-. 





© Hist. Stat. p. 470. + Ib. ib. tf Ib. ib 
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less you have entirely changed your 
ground, you cannot most certainly 
pretend to derive your descent. 

What, again, are we to think of 
this other assertion, that Geor, 
Crawfurd, meditating a history of 
house of Stewart, “on a much more 
extended scale, had collected notices of 
many families of the name, and of that 
of Allanton among others, in which 
the latter ed as witnesses to 
Charters and Siasines, from the first 
one here quoted in 1393, down -to the 
time of Sir Walter in 1643."* 

y cannot you, then, exhibit some 
authentic extracts, if not the originals, 
of one at least or more of the earliest 
of these singular documents, which, 
by some strange fatality, have been so 
long secreted, and not a surmise of 
them imparted to any but the author 
of the statement ? But merely to quote, 
as authority, the loose jottings of 
Crawfurd the Peerage Writer, (even 
allowing them to be as represented,) 
whose errors, at other times, you are 
so anxious to ezpose, t—what does this 
argue but the extreme weakness of 
case, which has seldom been 
ed by many such in the world? And 
this is all ee can adduce in behalf 
of your brilliant ancestry! For there 
is — else under this head de- 

i a moment's attention. 

I need not here again insist upon 
the complete taciturnity of our re- 
cords and. national annals of all des- 
criptions, a fact which, of itself, so 
irresistibly disproves the existence of 
the heroes whose achievements you ex- 
patiate upon with somuch complacency. 

Having thus a second time cleared 
away the superfluous rubbish, I come 
to your undoubted ancestor, whom, 
after disclaiming, you are happy to re- 
ceive from my hands, and it into 
the bosom of your — — Leta u^ 
mus nato post secula longa recepto !" 
This is dun the renalis =the au- 
thor of the noted testament in 1548,— 
the husband of Elizabeth Tait, e 
ter of Sir James the imaginary knight, 





* Hist. Stat. p. 471. 
+ In order to falsify the theory of that 


same Crawfurd, of your being sprung from 
Genk, you sey in the fps not tage 
649, ‘See the foregoing history (of Ren- 


frewshire) p. 127, -where Mr Crawfurd 


speaks very vagucly if not erroncously on 
the subject.” 
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who is at last diecarded.* You style 
this Alan the son of a James Stuart of 
Daldue, (which last stil] labours under 
the miserable infatuation of supposing 
himself the spouse of a ter of 
the Somervilles), and the brother of 
& certain Adam Stuart of Daldue, J 
have indeed met with one “ Adam 
Stuart ın Daldue,” about that period ; 
but that Alan was the son or brother 
of any one termed of’ Daldue, in other 
words, feudal proprietor of that small 
property, I absolutely deny. He could 
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have been no other, as indeed will be 
ere long manifest, than the offspring 
of some honest, though moderate in- 
dividual, who rentalled of the Prelate 
of G w the pendicle of “ Daldue 
Wester,’ and was the first of your 
race of whom much, or indeed any 
thing, is known. 

His testament in 1548, which some 
enemy has told you is ** very similar to 
that of Si& WaLTER Scorr or Buc- 
cLEUCH, published by Walter Scott 
in his Border History !"t has already 





* She was the daughter of an inconsiderable Feuar, ** David Tait,” of whose land 


meither she nor her descendants could secure the possession. She attempted a litigation 
for that purpose, without success. — 

+ I certainly observed, with no little surprise, the quotation of this will, by the Histo- 
rian of the House of Allanton. It is a document with which I had long been acquainted, 
and which, indeed, I myself, some years ago, pointed out to the illustrious Editor of the 
Border History. Since, however, you insist on instituting a comparison between Sir Walter 
Scot of Branxholm, or Buccleuch, and Alan Stewart, let it be so. I suspect one result 


of the investi 
into my Let 
WILL or Stn WALTER ScoTT or BUC- 
, CLEUCH, KNIGHT, 1574. 


- — ** [n the first, the said umquhile Walter 

had the gudis, geir, &c. under the manage- 
ment of his servants, upon his Domains of 
Bellanden, Buccleuch, Newart, Catslake, 
Branxholme, &c. 

Twentie ane Queyis, 

Twentie sax Stottis, 

Twentie sax oxin, 


Three bullis, 

Threttie sax ky, wyt severale calvis, 

Eight hundrethe ande fourte ane hoggis, 

Thretteine hundrethe and ninetie siven 
schiep, 

Twa Stirks, 


Item in utencilis and domicilis, to the 
soume of ane hundrethe pundis. 

Item the said umqubile Walter had in 
his girnals of Hassindene, Hawick, Branx- 
holme, Quhytlaw, &c. 

j'xv bollis of meale, j'iii bollis of bier, 
liii bollis of meale, v pekkis of meale, xxv 
bollis xi is malt, j‘lxxiv bollis aittis, 
Ixxxiv bollis of beir, Ixxxiv bollia of aittis, 
xxxix bollis aittis, xvi bollis of peis. 


ion may be, regret on your part that you should have put such & wea 
rival chiefs move ** pari passu" down the column. * 


WILL OF ALLAN STUART IN ALLAX- 
TON, 1546. 


** [n the first, the saide umquhile Alane. 
had the gudis, geir, &c. upon Auchtermuire. 


Tua animales of tua yeirs, 
Item in domicilis and utensilis, tua 


In aittis sawin upone the de, xl bollis. 
In barley sain: il boli — 


‘© Followis the dettis awing to the Deid :” 


Imprimis—thair was awand be Williame 
Douglas of Cavarse, for ye rest of ane thou- 
sande merks, four h ethe and threttie 
three pundis vi* viiia— Item be Cristiane 
Douglas, Lady Trowne, xi bollis victuale, 
half beir half malt, as for ye compositionie 
of hir teindis. 

Item by William Fawsyd, for the fermes 
and teindis of ye barony of Ekfuide, four- 
teine bollis vittale, half mele half bier, be- 


Imprimi Lockhart of lie, and 
Alisaundre Lokert in Wickitshaw, ix™ 
merkis, of quhilk I tak one my saule I get 
never na payment of him except j° merkis. 
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appeared in this Magesine ;* and bears, 
ia my humble opinign, no more like- 
ness to that document, than the home- 
ly and rustic appearance of the wor- 
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did to the splendid arms and caparisons 

of the chivalrous hero of the borders 
Kewa yarsuan inaropbai leven Cores. 

It really affords, I fear, but too clear am 





y yeoman of Akcath-muir probably insight into the status in society of this 
sides other rents payed by Tenants of that 
y, ws well as by those at Hawick, 
Lempetlaw, Crukskehhiel, &c. &c. &c. 
Soume of ye dettis awing to the deid, Bouie of yè ditiis awing o ye de, 
yxxxix! xiii* iii. merkis 
Soume of the Inventor wyt the dettis, Soume of ye Inventor wyt the dettis, be- 
v? viiilxxxii" xij iii’, sides the ing on Auchtermuire not va- 
lued, lxxx merkis and xls. 
Followis the Dettis awand be the deid : 


Item to ye Laird of Pharnyhiret, for ye 


rest of his tocher ane thousande 
Item ye of Johnestoune, for ye 
rest of his gud, ane thousande and 


ltem to Sir Johne Stevinsoune, Vicar 
Pensionar of ye forest kirke, for his pen- 
sioune of certane ing, ix ax m 


lardis horse, sex" xvij* vit, 


orter, sucht pundis, —to ye Gardner, sex! 

Item to YE GUDMAN yat is ye malt 

maker, and his Man, twentie pundis, —to 

— (with a great number payments to 
er servants, workmen, and dependants). 


Soume of the dettis awing be the Deid, 
jiiim iiie Ixxxvij" iiia. 


Follewis the Legacie and latter will: 


** At Hawick, the ellevint day of Aprile 
(1574) the E day Walter Scot of 
Branxholme, knicht, maid, constitut, and 
ordanit, James, Erle of Mourtoune, Regent 
to our soverane, &c. tutor, governore, and 

idar, to his barnes and wife; and failzei 

im, Archibald, Erle of ; and under 
thame, Johne Johnestone of that ilk, and 
John Cranstoane Dols that — and als — 
— Margaret » € e Angus Fa- 
mily, and nearly related to the Regent,) his 
spouse, and bis Barne, Margaret Scot, his 


executaris, testamentaris,” &c, &c. 


to 
wife my stedings that I haif of my Lorde 


Yester, &c. wyt all my gudis, and 
immovabill, to be useit to the eit and 
utilitie of herself, and Effame , ay 
dochter.—ltem I ordane Gawyne Stewart, 
my sone, to geyf Eufame, my dochter, xx" 
for geire yat I coupet to him in Edinbracht, 


and ane gray horse," &c. &c. 


* No 5, p. 480. 
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imaginary destendant of Bannerets and 
Kings—es well es but too just an esti- 
mate of the — T 
dispensed to him by providence ; to it, 
therefore, I will not recur, though I can- 
not repress a smile at the attempts to 


egunteractits baneful effects, and even to 


make it subservient in establishing the 
greatness and consideration of —* 
I shall now leave you in full pes 
sion of the precious muniment, happy, 
as your historian, in re-conveying it to 
its indubitable possessor. 

We are now arrived at the very 
modern epoch uf the middle of the 
sixteenth centary ; and after the strenu- 
ous and — ed researches, 
both public and private, which, ever 
since the date of my unhappy article, 

have incessantly , could it 
have been imagined that, again mis- 
into your service a supposi- 


that follows. 


was much the same wa 
Perth, or some of the Voluntiere of the 
Butter-Guerd of Edinbur, í i 


uncontroverted great persons, 
and thereby render them equally august 
and respectable, "— Sett. p. 2. 
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progress books of the Barony.t 
a e a 


A taylor, who was entrusted with the so» 
ceret, was immediately set to work, with his 


j 


* He had a son,” continues the narra» 
tion, ** James, who became his successor." * 

How, I are these facts ever 
lerram std You here force me, 
again to enlighten you as to your fa^ 
mily, and accordingly I shall disclose 
the real Dry — — — cOn- 
ition in life, em misrepre- 
sented Alan. I may only here re- 
mind you, that the latter made his will 
in 1548 ; and besides Euphame, left a 
son, Gavin, to whom he bequeathed 
i three marks, “to rentale him 
is’ hand of five 


were entered as rentallers upon the 


* GAWENE STEWART, SONE TO 
UMQUHILE ALANE STEWART is rena 


viduals, who tako this opportunity of 
i W e this opportunity of 
renewing their leases, among e or 
c Niname Haddok, in xij schilling vi. 
penny land in Westir Daldowye, be 
ye consent of Mergret haddock his 
sister, quha wes rentaillit yeruntill,” 
&c. &c. &e.] ua" 
e 


Again, Court of the Barony of Glas- 
gow, &c. 22 April, 1558. 
e + e e& + 

“ Is rentaillit James STEWART, in 
vij. lib. viij. d. land in Daildowy, 





* Hist. Stat. p. 473. 
T “Jacobus Archiepiscopus. uun- 
tur nomina Rentellatorum in Barns de 
Ww, decimo quarto Julii, 1553.” The 
— our native — — text. 
parcel, or ent of D as 
also Mossplat (which the family di ‘not 
continue — — several 
tenants. entali- arony o 
Glasgow. f 
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vacand be decess of Gawine Strew- 
ART, HIS FATHER, MARIOUNE Lox- 
ERT, HIS MOTHER, brukand conforme 
to ye licence grantit oure to him be ws 
off befor." 
. (Then, as formerly, the names of the 
o rentallers, &c.—And upon 3 
January, 1563, Walter Scott, by con- 
sent of Ninain Haddock, is rentalled 
xvj. schilling land there d 

By these notices your family ob- 
viously were increasing in their means; 
for, instead of a five, or somethi 
more than a six — they now 
aspire to & seven poun : 
order, that this last James, the 
** intimate friend of the celebrated John 
Knoz,"t (though Dr M‘Crie is unfor- 
tunately ignorant of the circumstance) 
as his supposititious father had been of 
the great Wishart,—was not an only 
son, as is alleged in your statement, 
but had a brother Alan also, a rental- 
ler entirely suppressed, is proved b 
a retour stil preserved on record, 
dated 95 of October, 1608, find- 
ing '* Alan Stuart in Garbat Hill, 
Brother German of the deceased James 
Stewart rN Allanton, nearest 5 
and consequently lawful tutor, to Eliza- 
beth, his infant daughter.” t 

An era, however, is at length to 
dawn in the person of James, no long- 
er rentaller, but now feuar of Daldue 
Wester. *'' This event occurred upon 
the 29d of eager gs! o 598, "ns 
Royal Charter, the t expede 
by your family, passed the Great Seal, 
giving, granting, and disposing to him 


© [t is inaccurately stated in my other 
. article, that ** the eventual fate of Gawin 
and Eupham" was uncertain, this remark 
of course being only applicable to the lat- 
ter 


+ ** James was an intimate friend of the 
celebrated John Knox, whose bold charac- 
ter he ——— and — — he 
zealously promoted. By Knox he was in- 
troduced to the Earl of le and the Earl 
of Murray, misnamed '* The Good Re- 
gent.” He enjoyed, as it was said, much 
of his confidence, and, in fact, became one 
of the most active partizans of that daring 
nobleman. At the battle of Langside, ann. 
1568, (where the unfortunate Queen M. 
was defeated,) James commanded under him 
a troop of horse, and, by vigorously repuls- 
ing the van-guard of the enemy, gaining, be- 
fore they could come up, the Hill of Lang. 
side, he greatly contributed to the success of 
the action. = 

t Register Office. 

Inq. de Tutel, No 134. 
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and Helen Somerville his spouse, im 
life rent, and to his eldest son James, 
and the heirs male of his body, ix 
PEU the five mark land of wie, 
lying in the Barony of Glasgow ;—in 
return for which he is to pay an- 
nually to the Crown the sum of 57 
shillings, four bolls, two firlots as- 
tricted multure of oats, one firlot as- 
tricted multure of wheat, two boils 
and two firlots as horse-corn, &c. &c. 
and, in this charter, these lands are 


temporalitie of Kirklands'," enumerat- 
ing the various feu-duties payable by 
the new feuars, it is stated, that the 
lands of ** Daldoue Wester" were in 
that very year **set in feu" to him for 
578. 6d. &c. 

Soon afterwards, their interest in 
Daldue passed away into other hands. 
Hence, of this pretended ** Barony 
of Daldue,"—this actua] pertinent or 

cel of the barony of Glasgow, which 

been ** more than 300 years" in the 
— +—which “ Sir John Stew- 
art of Bonkill bestowed upon Sir Ro- 
bert, his son, before the year 1298, f” 
your family never possessed, in any 
shape, more than the pendicle Daldue 
Wester. 
ea md e poi upon the whole, I 
ould imagine, n pretty cor- 
rect in D delineations of Pads family. 
Nor is he sin in his opini 
You would hase obtained much the 
same information from old Duncan 
Stewart (occasionally quoted by you 
when it suits your argument), who not 
very inaccurately says, that “ Allan 
Stewart" was the first who settled in 
Auchtermure, upon lands which he 
* IMPROVED THERE. 9 When the 
former, therefore, talks of Sir Walter 
Stuart of Allanton (the grandson of 
the last James) as descended from or- 
— feuars (a milder term, surely, 
than he might have employed), it is 
with as great justice as when, upon 
another occasion, he styles him “ the 
Goopman of Allanton ;" for this actu- 


ally was his — e designation, and 
aY not, as Candidus has assumed, equally 


applied to the Somervilles, as the Par- 


* Reg. Mag. Sig. Lib. 42. No 224 
Moe. Se. POLT. 
vd cami wesw s cinburg 
ine, No IV. p. 349. 
8 Duncan Stewart's Hist. p. 199. 
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liamentery Records of the sge, the best 
of all authorities, indisputably evince 


In no one instance is Somerville of 


Drum, there otherwise alluded to than 
as * Drum,"* or “ Simmervell of 
Drum ;"t but who figures upon the 
committee of war for the county 
of Lanark, 24th of July 1644, but 
the worthy knight, under the special 
epithet of the ** GOODMAN oF ALLAN- 
Ton’? and almost immediately after, 
one of the last of the old line of the 
barons of Cambusnethan, ** Sir James 
Somerville." t 

I have now, — —— 
m ition. e genealogy of your 
frat y, subsequent to 1500, is abun- 
dantly clear; all previous is involved 
in obscurity. You have not a vestige 
of an authority to connect them with 
the house of Bonkill, as little to au- 
thenticate Sir Robert, the hero of 
Dundalk, or the numerous worthies 
his successors. 

Much of the enlivening anecdote 
that embellished the lucubrations of 
Candidus is very scia! Gch 
in the new statement: the scene in 
change-house of Cambusnethan, with 
its ** exhilarating claret ;"$ the fable 
of ** the lion,” &c.—though we have 
in their place the story of ** the Tai- 
lor," and an interesting anecdote of 
Oliver Cromwell.| But what are we 
to think of the assertion (though 
now rather hesitatingly persisted in), 
that ** Sir Allan, the banneret," ac- 
quired, after 1421, directly from the 
house of Aberbrothock, and not from 
the Hays of Yester, ** lands to a con- 
siderable extent" in Athcotmure; or 
that he had made the acquisition before 
that noble family had come thither ; 
and that it was not until Lord Hay of 
Yester, some years after, that is, sub- 
sequent to 1487 (for they were on- 
ly then ennobled), became the first 
mili vassal under that religious 
institution," that your ancestors be- 


* Rescinded Acts. + Ib. 2d Feb. 1646. 
f Ib. From Sir James, the younger 
brother of Sir Wulter Stuart of Allanton, 
descended the knightly family of Coltness 
and their cadets; men who, as Andrew 
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gan to hold of him, and were then, 
orsooth, precipitated to the level of 


his tenantry.* In refutation of which, 
I shall only quote one single autho- 
rity 


&T held at Lanark, in of. 
David Hamilton, sherif cf Lanarkshire, 
last day of September 1432, com of 


michael of that ilk ; who declare upon their 
oath, that the late William Hay (of Yester), 
the father of the then existing Sir Thomas 
(of Yester), died duly infeft in the lands of 
Ethcatmoor, in that county; and that the 
latter is his nearest and lawful heir in the 
said lands, which his family held blanch of 
the house of Aberbrothock.” + 

The Hays then were their direct 
military vassals long before 1482; and ` 
[our ancestors can only be proved to 

ave settled there sometime earlier than 
1547, at which time, as I have already 
shewn, Alan Stewart bequeaths the, 
liferent of all the ** steddings" which 
he had of Lord Yester in Auchter- 
mure (afterwards included under the, 
more comprehensive name of Allan- 
ton), to Elizabeth Tait, his spouse. 

As to the fact of your supposed. 
original grant from Aberbrothock hav- 
ing been ** destroyed by fire," {—the 
grant by Robert the Second, at Loch- 
maben Castle, of the lion passant to 
Allan the banneret, as an honorary 
augmentation, §— the Irish expedi- 
tion, "—and the feeble attempt to prove 
the existence of the “ BATTLE or 
MonzNniNosIDE," now, however, dwin- 
dled into a mere foraging skirmish, 
&c. &c., —I must indeed, for the pre- 
sent, wave their discussion, because, 
to use the words of your old antago- 
nist, *« I AM REALLY TIRED OF PUR- 
SUING (your subject) THROUGH SUCH 
A VARIETY OF ERRONEOUS STATE- 


* Ib. p. 471, note. 

+ ‘* Inquisitio facta apud Lanark, coram 
Davidi de Hamiltone vicecomitem, ejusdem 
ultimo die mensis bris, anno Domini 


tos, &c.—qui jurat 
dicunt, quod quondam Willielmus de Hays, 
"le Hay militis —obiit ultimo 
vestitus et saisitus ut de feodo ad pacem et 
fidem domini nostri regis, de terris de Ethcar- 
moor—infra vicecomitatum de Lanark ; et 
dicunt quod — Thomas est legitimus et 
propinquior heres ejusdem quondam patris 
sui dicunt quod nenti de abbate de 
Abberbrothok—nomine albe firme." Aber- 
brothock Chartul. maj. fol. 396. Ad. Lib. 
t Hist. Renf. Stat. p. 470, note. 
§ Ib. p. 470. Candidus, Mag. No IV. 
p. 351. 
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MENTS AND UNPOUNDED — 
tunrs. * To person w 

the smallest Knowledge of history, an- 
tiquity, or law, I feel abundantly satis- 
fied, the point is self-evident. I have 


proved, your claims of con- 
Boise with the house of Benkill, and 


aH the achievements of the earlier 
ancestors, of whom you are pleased to 
suppose yourself the descendant, are 
——— as the fabric of a vision :” 
that of them, and all their doings, every 
record and every tradition is silent, 
excepting only one modern record of 
modern traditions, one garruleus com- 
pilation—the MS. History of the Fa- 
mily. The whole superstructure which 
has been erected, resembles that 
ous but unsubstantial palace in the 
Oriental tale, which was raised by the 
wer of the African necromancer, and 
which, on the first application of the 
more effectual magic of THE Lamr, 
vanished into thin air, and left the site 
of its flimsy splendours in all the ori- 
inal nakedness of the uninhabited 
esert. Should I feel di to take 
any farther notice of this unpromis- 
ing subject, the recent matriculation 
and notices of your family in the Lyon 
Register might supply me with abun- 
dant materials; and a few remarks 
upon the present practice of that court 
might furnish no inapt termination to 
such a disquisition as the present. I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, : 
. R. 
Edin. 111, George Street, July 6, 1818. 
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THE ENGLISH EN PARIS. 


[We are indebted for the following lively 
eommunication to a French gentleman now 
on a visit to this city, who kindly un- 

» on his return to France, to fur- 
nish us with occasional articles relative to 
Continental : 


VourLrz vous, disait Rivarol, vous 
établir dans le monde, la reputation 
d'un homme d'esprit, commencez per 
dire vous méme, que vous étes 
un homme d'esprit. D'abord le monde 
se Moquera de vous, mais soyez sur 


Supp to Gen. Hist of 
of 
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qu'sprés fort peu de tems, on finire 
par vous croire et par répéter après 
vous, qu'en effet vous étes un homme 
d'nfintment d'esprit. L'homme est 
ainsi fait; en dépit de son orgueil, en 
dépit de ses prétentions à une haute 


de ces ames cous 


> leur appar- 
tienne en propre. Aussi voyes de 
tous cotés combien le vérité id peine 


nd nombre d'incrédules ; les verités 
plus frappantes ne sont des véritéa 
ue pour le petit nombre. En dépit de 
énélon, d'Adam Smith et de Say, la 


ité, 
éclairée des Anglais croit que la 
sité de la France est In raiso de 
l Angleterre. Les gouvernements ont 
bien un certain interét à entretenir ces 
fausses idées ; les nations seraient 
fortes si elles s'entendaient, et leg 
gouvernements n'aiment pas que les 
peuples soient trop forts et trop eclairés. 
On concoit aisément toutes ces petites 
manœuvres des gouvernants pour se- 
parer les peuples les uns des autres, 
mais ce qu on a peine à concevoir, c'est 
l'avenglement des particuliers, qui, soit 
m. cul, soit per ignorance, contri- 
t a nourrir cette haine mutuelle. 
Si le General Pillet publie contre 
l'Angleterre un ouvrage aussi insipide 
que faux, bientót un noble Anglais 
séléve de la id rag — pour 
renvoyer contre rancais les mêmes 
abeurdités et les mêmes fansectés. 
J'aime à cróire pour l'honneur des 
individus que je viens de mentienner 
que leurs ecrits et leurs discours 
etaient un effet de leur conviction in- 
térieure. Que le General Pillet n'ait 
pas connu.l'Angleterre, cela se conçoit 
aisément, sa position et peut étre sen 
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caractére etaient un titre d'exclusion. 
Mais les auteurs des nombreux punph- 
lets, des nombreuses satyres contre les 
Francais ont ils les mémes excuses à 
faire valoir: ont ils été en position de 
voir la société Francaise,—ont ils fait 
tout ce qu'ils ont pu pour y parvenir, — 
sént ils restés assez long temps en 
France—y sont ils allés munis des 
connaissances préparatoirés necessaires 
——aavaient ils méme la langue de pays 
qu'ils voulaient juger? Voila les ques- 
tions que je me fais quand je lis les 


ouvrages publiés sur la France. J'ai 


vu à Paris quelques uns de ces juges 

ui font profession de mepriser la 
France, et j'ai souri de pitié en ecout- 
ant leurs impertinentes conclusions. 
Un Anglais arrive à Paris. Des les 
premiers jours il s'appercoit que la 
connaissance qu'il a de la langue n'eat 
pas suffisante pour lui, permettre de 
voir la société. Pour séviter quelque 
peine il se loge précisement ou on 
pourra le comprendre c'est à dire ou 
on a acquis par la profession d'un groom 
et d'un jockey Anglais le droit de lui 
faire payer douze francs ce qui n'en vaut 

ue six. Là il rencontre une douzaine 
d'autres individus de sa nation. Les 
fripons, qui dans toutes les grandes 

illes affluent partout où ils peuvent 
exercer leur industrie, g'appercevant de 
l'arrivée de quelques etrangers cop- 
mencent à les circouyenir. Chacun 
prend ses rôles: celui ci est un noble 
émigré, pauvre, mais foble comme 
son épée, celle ci est Ja veuve d'un 
officier général; une autre est une 
jeune comtesse royaliste per principe, 
et qui se trouve tres honoree de réceyoir 
Chez elle les braves alliés, les puis- 
sants protecteurs de la légitimité. 
Les messieurs ont de l'esprit et de la 
tournure, les dames du gout et de la 
beauté. On se lie, on se visite. Les 
dames sont jolies et l'Anglais con- 
vaincu de leur belle education et de 
leur illustre naissance voit là un excel- 
lent criterium pour juger du pays ou 
il se trouve. “On Concoit qu aprés 
avoir été volé au jen per les hommes 
abandonné par lee belles dames, il ne 
doit rapporter chèz lui une idée 
trés Dvorak e de ce qu'il appelle notre 
société ; et cést malheureusement 
presque toujours ce genre de société 
que voient les etrangers et ils se lais- 
sent tromper comme le seroient les 
Francais eux-mémes. Un de mis amis, 
un Anglais vient un jour me voir, et 
mi prie instamment de l'accompagner 

Vor. III, x 
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a une ball qui se donnait le lendemain 
soir Rue du Faubourg St Honoré 
chez Mad - ne la ‘Baronne De . Elle 
‘avait prie d'amener quelques per- 
sonnes de sa connaissance, certaine 
disait elle, que ses amis ne pouvaient 
qu'honorer la plus brillante société du 
monde, et ajoutant à cela une foule 
d'autres choses charmantes qui avaient 
tourné la téte de mom jeune ami 
d'autant plus aisément que la Com- 
tesse De . sa niece semblait con- 
firmer d'un coup d'eil tout ce que 
disait Ja tante. Je l'y accompagna 
curieux de voir un pen cette société 
que je croyais déviner. J'arrive. 
Nous trouvons une antichambre gar- 
ni de valets chamarés d'or: on nous 
fait laccueil le plus agréable. La 
compagnie étoit brillante ; trois sa- 
lons au bout lun .de lautre et trés 

nifiquement meublés. Il y avait 
quelques Francaises, fort peu de jeunes 
gens Francais et un grand nombre 
d'Anglais et ——— . J'observais 
tout en silence. réupion des An- 
glais me parut parfaitement choisie, 
mon ami Anglais en connaissait beau- 
coup, et je vis qu'en effet ils etaient de la 
meileure compagnie. Les gas 
Français ne me parurent pas sì bien, et 
les dames me deplurent out à fait, je 
cherchais en vain, à deviner ce qu'elles 
etaient : je voyois bien qu'elles avaient 
une masque, mais je ne ponvais lever 
ce masque. Jl y avait cependant deux 
demoiselles que j'avais une legere idée 
d'avoir vues du rei part sans pouvoir 
m'expliquer ou jelesavait vues. Elles 
etaient fort gracieuses assez bonnes 
muciennes, taient passablement 
quelques seguidillas, et on aurait pu les 
prendre pour des personnes, assez 
corome il faut, sans un regard à demi 
audacieux, à demi embarassé qui me 
frappa. Le lendemain je voulus savoir 
dans quel genre de société je métais 
trouvé, j'allai à la découverte et j'ap- 
pris que la Baronne De portait 
en effet ce titre dans le monde, mais 
qu'elle etait repoussée de toutes les 
bonnes sociétés qui la r lent 
comme une iptrigante et une femme de 
mauvaises murs. Que cependant elle 
avait conservé un reste d'eclat de mai- 
gon, grace a une noyvelle niece, qui 
depuis peu etait venue habiter chez 
elle et dont personne ne savait claire- 
ment l'historique, et grace surtout à 
une academie de jeu frequentée par 
tous les joueurs les plus effrénés de 
Paris. Quant à — petites deme 
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oiselles le hasard me montra deux jours 
aprés ce qu'elles etaient. C'etait deux 
jolies petites nnes qui recevaient 
l'argent derrière le comptoir d'un des 
grands cafés de Paris. Voila én géné- 
ral les gens d'aprés Jes quels les etran- 
gers jugent Paris. Leurs ou 

representent assez bien les sociétés 
quils ont vues, mais sont-ce Ià des soci- 
étés ? Les seuls hommes qui pourraient 
étre a méme de juger les Francais sont 
les savants, les chymistes, les mathe- 
maticiens, les astronomes, les minera- 
logistes. Ceux-ci voient en. effet les 
meilleures sociétés, mais les savants au 
lieu d'ecrire sur les hommes des broch- 
ures qui passent ecrivent sur les choses 


des ouvrages qui restent. 
| J. A. B. 
ont RERO ep 


HORAE CAMBRICAE. 
No I. 


{WE have the pleasure of announcing to 
our readers, a series of Essays, Translations, 
&c. illustrative of the history, antiquities, 
and literature of Wales, by the same dis- 
tinguished scholar whose version of the Tale 
of Ivan appeared in a late Number of this 
—— The materials which he has al- 

y placed in our hands, enable us to pro- 
mise our readers a supply of far more copi- 
ous and curious information, respecting these 
very obscure and interesting subjects of re- 
search, than has ever been laid before the 
English public.] 

SOME OF THE TRIADS OF THE ISLAND 
OF BRITAIN, l 


shire, to whom 

Those that seem to throw light upon the early 
history of the Britons, are the only ones 
here selected, ` 


[* Pre Triads may be considered a- 
mongst the most valuable and curious 
ctions preserved in the Welsh 

, and they contain a great 
number of memorials of the remark- 
able events that took place among the 
ancient Britons. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, they are entirely deficient with 
to dates ; and, considered sing- 

ly, they are not well adapted to pre- 
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serve the connexion of history, yet a 
collection of Triads, combined 
ther as these are, condense rnore in- 
formation into a small compass, than 
is to be accompli by any other mé- 
thod ; and consequently, such a mode 
of composition is pe pend to all others, 
for the formation of a system of fradi- 
tion. A system which was matured 
to the highest state of perfection under 
the Bardic Institution, and which was 
applied to the of preserving 
— kind of knowledge and science. 
ese historical Triads are not to be 
considered as the productions of any 
one individual, or of any one period 
of time ; but an accumulation formed 
successively by national concurrence, 
as the various events appeared and be- 
came recognised in public observation ; 
therefore some of them are extremely 
ancient; others record many things 
which happened within the scope of 
the ordinary tract of history; and 
some even to as late a period as the 
12th —— 

Copies of these, generally varyin 
in the extent of the collections, abound 
in a great number of our old manu- 
scripts.” *] 

1. THREE names were im from 
the beginning on this island of Brie 
tain: Before it was inhabited it was 
called Clas Merddyn, t i. e. the sacred 
enclosure of Merdynn ; and after it- 
was occupied,.it was styled the Honey 
Island, (y Fel-ynys};) and after it 
had been reduced under government 
by Prydain, the son of Aedd the 
Great, it had the name of Prydain $. 
And none have a just right to it but 
the nation of the Cumry, because they 
first took ion of it; and before 
that no human being lived in it, but 
it was full of bears, wolves, bevers, 
and buffaloes. (Ychen bannog, the 
lofty oxen.) 

2. Three original regions of the is- 
land of Britain, Cumry, Lloegr, and 
the Alban; and the privilege of sove- 
reignty of right belonged to each of 


* Preface to the second volume of the Ar- 
chaiology of Wales. 

See also Mr Sharon Turner's Vindication 
of the genuineness of the Welsh Bards, &c. 
Merddyn, literally man of the sea. 

Taliesyn calls it Ynys Fel Beli; the 
Honey Island of Beli, a name of the sun, 
syn. with Apollo. 

§ Prydain, another epithet of the sun, as 
some say. i . 
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them. And they are governed under 
a monarchy, and the law of the coun- 
try, because of the regulation of Pry- 
dain, the son of Aedd the Great. And 
the nation of the Cumry have the 
right to appoint the monarch, accord- 
ing to the law of the country and the 
nation, from original privilege and 
right: And under the protection of 
this — regal government is of 
right due to every region in the island 
of Britain, but under the protection of 
the law of the country of every regal 
government. For that reason it is 
said in the proverb, ‘ The country is 
stronger than the Lord.’ 

3. The three pillars of civil govern- 
ment in the island of Britain, the law 
of the country, regal government, and 
the office of the judge, because of the 
regulation of Prydain, the son of Aedd 
the Great. 

4. The three pillars of the nation of 
the island of Britain ; the first, (Hu,) 
pronounced Hee, the Powerful, who 
conducted the nation of the Cum 
first into the island of Britain, and 
from the summer country, Girlad yr 
Haf, called Deffrobani, they came, 
where Constantinople is ; and through 
the German ocean, (Mor Tawch, the 
sea of Fogor Exhalation,) they came 
to the island of Britain and Llydaw, 
(Little Britain in Trin) where they 
abode. The second, Prydain, the son 
ef Aedd the Great, who brought civil 
and rega] government first into Bri- 
tain ; and before that, there was no 
right but what was done out of kind- 
ness, and no law but the law of the 
strongest. The third, Dyfnwal Moel- 
mud, and he first imposed regulation 
on laws, and constitutions, and cus- 
toms, and the privileges of country and 


nation, and for these things they were 
called the three pillars of the nation 


of the Cumry. 

5. 'Three gentle races of the island 
of Britain; the first were the nation 
of the ert who came with Hu the 
Mighty to the island of Britain ; that 
is, he wished not to possess a countr 
and territories throngh fighting an 
contention, but through justice and 
peace. The second race were the 
Liocgrudts (probably the men from 
the B the Liger, or Loire) 
from the land of Gascony, and they 
were derived from the original race 
the Cumry. The third were the 
Brython, or Britons, and from the 
lend of Bretagne or Armorica they 
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came, and their deseent was from the 
original race of the Cumry. And the 
three peaceable races are they styled, 
because they came with the con- 
sent of each other, in peace and tram- 
qun. And these three races were 

erived from the original nation of the 
Cumry, and the three were of the same 


tongue and language. 
6. Three races for protection came 


inte the island of Britain (Cuidowd 
Nowdd), and with the and con- 
sent of the nation of the Cumry they 
came, without weapon or blow; the 
first was the race of the Celyddon, the 
Caledonians in the north. The se- 
cond was the race of the Gwyddyl 
the Irish or Gael), and in the Alban 

ey are. (The Alban I take to be pro- 


perly the — of Scotland.) The 
third were the men of Galedin, who 


came in ships without sails to the Isle 
of Wight (Llongau maelion) when 
their country was inundated, and had 
a grant of land from the nation of the 
Cumry; and they had no right of 
claim in the island of Britain, only the 
land, pud soe given them under 
limits, and therights of genuine Cum- 
ry they could not acquire till the ninth 
generation. 

7. Three races of violence (Ciwdawd 
Ormes) came to the island of Britain, 
and they never went from it. 'The 
first were the Corranians (y Corran- 
iaid), who came from the country of 
Pwyl — Polland.) The second 
were the Gwyddyl Frichti (the Irish 
Picts), who came to Alban through the 
Sea of Norway (Liychlyn.) The 
third were the Saxons. e place 
where the Corranians are, is about 
(am) the River Humber, and the 
shores of the German Ocean (Mor 
Tawch) and in the Alban are the 
Picts, on the shores of the sea of Nor- 
way ; and the Corranians and Saxons 
became one, and united together, and 
they deprived the Lloegrwys of the 
royalty by force and conquest; and 
afterwards they took away the crown 
of the monarchy from the nation of the 
Cumry ; and there are none of the 
Lloegrwys who did not become Saxons, 
except those who are found in Corna 
wal, and in the commot of Carnoban, 
in Deivyr and Bryneich (the Deira 
and Bernicia of Bede.) And the ori- 
preserved their 
country and , but they dost 
the sovereignty of the island of Bri- 
tain, beeause of the treachery of the, 
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races who came for protection, and the 
devastation of the three races of vio- 
lence. |] 

8. Three races of violence came into 
the island of Britain, and went out of it 
again. The first werethe Llychiynnwys, 
(Llychlyn, by its etymology, seems to- 
mean the Baltic ; and then the Llych- 
lynnwys must signify the inhabitants 
round the Baltic), who arrived after 
‘Urb with the mighty host had col- 
lected an army of 61,000 horse and 
foot, being the choice men of the 
Cumry ; and these Llychlynnwys, were 
driven out by the Cumry in the third 
generation after they had come, and 
pursued over the sea to the country of 
Almaen (to Germany.) The second 
were the armies of Canval, the Gwy- 
thelian (or Irishman), who came to 
North Wales, and remained there 29 
years, till they were driven into the 
sea by Caswallon, the son of Beli, the 
son of Mynogan. (This seems to be 
the Cassivellaunus of Cesar. The third 
were the Caisariaid (the Ceesarians), 
who continued by force in this island 
during 400 years, till they returned to 
the country of Rome to make a stand 
‘against violent inroads of the black de- 
solators* (yr Ormes ddu), and they 
never came back to the island of Bri- 
tain. And from that time none of 
them remained in this island, except 
women and little children under nine 
years of age, and these in time became 
Cumry. 

9. Three invasions, by treachery, of 
the island of Britain; the first, that 
of the Red Gwythcliars (or Irish from 
Ireland); the second, the Llychlyn- 
nays; the third, the Saxons. They 
came into this island with the peace- 
able leave and consent of the nation 
of the Cumry, and in the protection 
of God and his truth, and under the 
protection of the country and the na- 
tion; and they set upon the Cu 
by treachery and villany, and sto 
from them what they could of the do- 
minions of the sovereignty of the island 
of Britain, and they confederated to- 
gether in England (Lloegr) and Al- 

n, where they remain to this hour ; 
and this happened in the time of 
Gwrtheyrn Gurthenen (Vortigern). 

14. Three emigrating hosts went 
from the island of Britain ; the first 
was that which went with Ur ab Erin 
(so is the name here), with the nume- 


* The Black Huns. 
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rous host of Llychlyn, (William Owen 
Pughe says that he came from Scan- 
dinavia to demand assistance for the 
northern Cimbri) in the time of Ga- 
dial ab Erin, to assistance 
from this island, under a vow, that he 
would ask no more from each leadi 

or chief city, than the number whi 
he should bring along with him into 
it; and that he would bring only one 
with him into the first city, that is, 
himself and his servant Mathatto Faur 
(the Great); that from that he was 
to have two , from the next city four; 
from the third eight ; from the fourth 
sixteen ; and so on, an equal number 


to what he t from every other 
city ; till in the last city, it was found 
that an equal number was not to be 


had in the whole island. And with 
him went 61,000 ; nor could he have 
more, in all the island, of men of 
strength, because they left none be- 
bind them except children and old 
men. And this Ur ab Erin, of the 
mighty host, was the completest en- 
lister of troops ever known ; and it 
was from want of eonsideration, and 
under the engagement of an indispen- 
sable promise, that the nation of the 
ea gave him leave; for it was 
from hence that the Corranians had 
room to make their oppressive inva- 
sion into this island. And of those 
soldiers none ever returned, nor any 
of their race of descendants ; for they 
went out with the design of invasion 
and conquest, as far as the Sea of 
Greece ; and they live there, in the 
land of Galas and Avena, to this day, 
and in time became Grecians. 

The second emigrating and conquer- 
i pap were le by Caswallawn ab 
Beli ab Manogan, and Gwenw n 
and Gwanar, the sons of Lliaws à ab 
Nwyvre, and Arianrod, the ter 
of Beli, their mother. And from the 
sloping lands of Galedin (the Nether- 
lands, says W. O. Pughe), and from 
Esyllwg (M onmouthshire and m of 
Herefordshire—these seem to be that 
noble race called the Silures, by Taci- 
tus), and from the united descendants 
of the Bylenwys (the men of Bologne), 
they originally came, and their num- 
ber was 61,000. And they went with 
Caswallawn, their uncle, in pursuit of 
the Cesarians over the sea, till they 
came to the land of the Gauls of 
Llydaw (Armorica), who were of the 
honourable race of the Cumry. And 
neither they, nor any of their posteri- 
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ty, ever returned hither ; but they re- 

mained behind in the — Gas- 

, where they are to thi 

And the Cesarians — to this 
ng ven- 

geance for that vid ept invasion. 

The third im dra ing and conquer- 
ing host were from this island by 
Elen, with the mighty host, and Co- 
` nan, her brother, the of Meiria- 
doc, as far as Llydaw, where they re- 
ceived lands, and weslth, and sove- 
reignty, from the Emperor Maxen 
(Maximus), for su ing him against 
the men of Rome. And these men 
sprung from the land of Meiriadoc 
Gn North Wales), and from the land 
of Seisullwg, and from the land of 
Gower and Gorwenydd (the sea-coast 
of Glamorganshire); and none of them 
ever returned, but stayed in Llydaw, 
and in Ystre Gyfaclwg, and governed 
there. ` And on — of thi em 

emigration, the nation of the 
Cd, became weak, and deficient in 
armed men, until the Gwythelian 
Picts ov and harassed them. 
And the Saxons, seeing the weakness 
ef the Cumry, turned traitors and T 
pressors by confederating with the 
Gwddelian Picts, and other false men, 
and depriving them of their lands, and 
of their right and crown. And these 
are called the three violent and inju- 
rious expeditions of the Cumry ; and 
they are also called the three monied 
hosts, because they took with them 
the gold and silver, as far as they 
could find them, by deceit, craft, and 
robbery, whether by consent or force. 
And the three unwise armaments they 
were also called, because thereby this 
island was so much weakened, that an 
portunity was given to the three 
violent inroads, those of the Corruri- 
ans, Cæsarians, and Saxons. 

15. The three violent and oppres- 
sive Dations confederated together, and 
from thence they became one desolat- 
ing army that took from the country 
their right, and crown, and lands : the 
first was the Corranians, and they con- 
federated with the Cesarians till they 
became one: and the second of the 
three were the Cesarians: the third 
was the Saxon nation, and they con- 
federated — with the other two 
against the Cumry: and this was from 
God, to punish them for the three vi- 
olent irruptions they had made abroad, 
because they could not in justice be 
borne with. ` 
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16. The three original tribes of the. 
nation of the Cumry: the Gwenhwy- 
son, that is the men of Esyllwg (Silu- 
res, the Gwenhwyson are the people of 
Gwent, alias Rwentllwg, whose capi- 
tal was Venta Silurum ; and their dia-' 
lect was called the Gwenhwyseg. See ` 
Dr Davies’s Diction. sub voce). Y 
Gwyndydiaid, the men of Gwynedd, 
on Dyf — the race of Pendar- 
an , and Gwyt, and Neredigion : 
and each of cst perfect masters of 
the Welsh language: (or the latter, 
— Ceredigion, are superior masters 
of the Welsh to any of the others.) 

17. The three monarchs by oath 
of the Island of Britain. One, Caswal- 
lawn ab Llud ab Beli ab Mynogan ; 
second, Caradawc ab Bran ap Llyr 
Llediaith ; the third, Owain ap Maxen 
Wledig. 

20. The three treacherous confer- 
aS of the Island of Britain. The 
conference or meeting of Aw a 
Lludd with the — of ecua, 
who gav pac on land to the Romans 
in this island, on the marrow-green 
point of the Isle of Daned, and no 
more ; from thence, in the end, the 
Romans gained the Island of Britain ; 
the second was the meeting of the 
nobles of the C and the Saxon 
chiefs, who promised friendliness ( Ard- 
delwyddiaid y Saeson) on the moun- 
tain of Caer Caradawc ( Salisbury Plain), 
whence arose the treachery of the long 
knives, by the connivance of Gwr- 
theyrn Garthenau : for it was by his 
contrivance, and the secret p of 
the Saxons, that nearly all the nobles 
of the Cumry were there massacred. 
The third was the meeting of Medrod 
and .Iddog Corn Prydain, and their 
men, in Nanliwyvain, where a plot was 
formed against Arthur, whereby the 
Saxons gained strength ín the island. 

21. Three chief traitors of the Island 
of Britain. Afarwy ap Lludd ap Beli 
the Grest invited Julius Cesar and the 
Romans into this island, and caused 
the invasion of the Romans: for he 
and his accomplices offered themselves 
to be guides to the men of Rome, and 
they received from them a pension of 

ld and silver every year; and from 
[als came the necessity upon the 
men of this island to pay a yearly tri- 
bute of S000 of silver, or to money the 
Romans, till the time of Owain and 
Maxen the emperor: he omitted to 
pay that tribute, and under the pre- 
tence of acquiescing in that non-pay- 
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ment, the Romans drew out the best 

of the Britons, and sent them 
into the country of Arabia, and other 
distant regions, and they never return- 
ed. And even the Romans who were 
in Britain retired to Italy, until there 
were none of them left except women 
end little children: and thus were the 
Britons weakened, so that they could 
not make a stand against the inroads 
and oppression of their enemies for 
want of men and strength. The se- 
cond was Gwrtheyrn Curthenan, who, 
after murdering Constantine (Cysten- 
yn) the blessed, and seizing the crown 
ef the island through violence and 


spoil, invited the Saxons into this head 


island to be his defenders and guards ; 
and gave his hand to Alis Rhonwen, 
the daughter of Hengist ; and he gave 
the crown of the island to the son he 
had by her, whose name was Cotta ; 
for which reason the kings of London 
are called the children of Alis (Plant 
Ades On account of this Gwrtheyrn, 
the Cumry lost their lands, their rights, 
and their crown, in England. The 
third was Medrod ap Llew ep Cyve- 
farch, when Arthur left the govern- 
ment of tbe Island of Britain under his 
protection, while he was marching a- 

inst the emperor in Rome (where 

ere was no emperor at tbat time) ; 
then Medrod took the crown from Ar- 
thur through force and rapine ; and, in 
order to keep it, he confederated with 
the Saxons; and for that reason, the 
Cumry lost the crown of England, and 
the sovereignty of the Island of Britain. 
From the Hergest Copy of the Triads. 

IV. Three principal rivers of the 
island of Britain: Tbe Thames (Tain), 
the Severn (Safren), the Humber 
— . (In the South Wales copy 

is triad is the 66th, and runs thus: 
* Severn in Wales, Tain* in England, 


and the Humber in Deifyr and Bry- 
ncich.") 
The principal cities are twenty-eight, 
that is to say, 
1 Caer Alciwyd Dunbarton. 
9 C. Evrog ork. 
Be — 
A orces 
H C. Lundin: London. 
6 C. Lirion Leicester. 
7 C. Golun Colchester. 
8 C. Loyw Glocester. 
9 c.t t » if so. 
30 C. Went Winchester. 
I! €. Went? the way to Aust Passage. 
13 C. Grant Cambridge. 
15 C. Devrijl Dorchester, Oxon. 








© Liyntin, the lake of Tain. 
i f Venta Silurum. 
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14 C. Lwyteoet Lincoln. 
15 C.V Wroxeur. 
16 C. Fuddur 
17 C. Gorgyrn 
18 C. Leon Chestar. 
= e —— 
21 C. Mygit 
$9 C. Lysdit 
23 C. Perlis Postchester. 
24 C. Caer Liion Caerleon on Usk. 
5 E —— Warwick. 

. A Salisbury. 
21 C. Widawlwir 
28 C. Esc Exeter. 


Some MS. books reckon seven mare 


VII. Three prime seats of the tribes 
of the island of Britain: Arthur,t the 
sovereign, in Caerleon on Usk ; 
Dewi the head bishop, and Maclown 
of Gwynedd the head elder. 

ur, the head sovereign in Pen- ' 
rhyn Rhionydd in the North ; Cyn- 
deyrn Garthwys the head bishop, and 
Garthmw] Wledig the head elder. 
From the South Wales Copy. 

62. The three archbishops of the 
island of Britain: The first, Landaff, 
from the gift of Lleirwg ap Coel ap 
Cyllin, who first gave lands and privi- 
leges to those who had en them- 

ves to be of the faith of Christ ; the 
second was York, from the gift of Con- 
stantine the emperor, for he was the 
frst of the Roman — who 
pledged himself to the faith of Christ ; 
the third London, by the gift of Maxen 
the emperor. After that, the chief 
seats were Caerleon on Usk, Gelliwig 
ia Cornwall, and Caer Rhionyeld in 
the North. And now they are Mynya 
(St David's), York, and Canterbury. 

64. Three prime seats of the tri 
of the island of Britain : One, Caerlean 
on Usk, and there Arthur is the head 
sovereign (Pen-rhailk the head-osth 
on law), Dewi the saint, ap Cunedda 
Wledig, head bishop, and Maclgwn of 
Gwynedd, the head elder. The second 
is Gelliwig in Cornwall, and there also 
Arthur is head sovereign, Bedwini the 
head bishop, and Caradog, with the 
brawny arm, the head elder ; and the 
third is Penrhyn Rhionydd in the 
North, and there also ur is head 
sovereign, and Cyndeyrn Garthwys the 
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head bishop, and Gierthmwl Wledig 
the head elder. 

65. Three privileged harbours in 

the island of Britain: The harbour of 
Perth Ysgewin in Gwent, and the har- 
bour of Gwygyt in Mona, and the har- 
bour of Perth Gwyddne in Cardigan- 
shire. 
56. Three presenters of benefits, 
i. e. aai tp En g^ nation of = 
Cumry: The first, p opio Mei 
first chewed the way to the nation of 
the Cumry to plow the land, when 
they were in the summer country, be- 
fore they came hither: The second, 
Coll ap Coll Frewi, who first intro- 
duced wheat and barley to this island 
of Britain, where till then there were 
only oats and rye: The third was Ell- 
tud the knight, a saint from the cathe- 
dral of Theodosius in Glamorganshire, 
who improved the mode of plowing 
the land, and who gave them a better 
method and art of MAR ee land 
than they knew before; that is the 
same that now prevails ; whereas for- 
merly the land was not cultivated but 
with a mattock and a plough under 
foot, in the same way as the Irish. 


— —— 
PRE COCKNEY SCHOOL OF POETRY. 
No ITI. 


Gon hatred and contempt of Leigh 
Hunt as a writer, is not so much ow- 
pole esr Mor cU Na efl 

and afflict ng—to his - 
— attacks ot the character of the 

's sons—to his low-born insolence 
to that aristocracy with whom he 
would in vain claim the alliance of one 


illustrious friendship—to his paid 


te the vilest passions of 

that mob of which he is himself a 
flrebrand—1o the leprous crust of self- 
eonceit with which his whole moral 
being is indurated—to that loathsome 
vulgarity which constantly clings 
round him like a vermined garment 
from 5t Giles'—to that irritable tem- 
whieh keeps the unhappy man, 

in spite even of his vanity, in a per- 
petusl fret with himself and all the 
world beside, and that shews itself 
equally -in his deadly enmities and 
capriciousfriendships,—our hatred and 
contempt of Leigh Hunt, we say, is 
not so much owing to these and other 
causes, as to the odious and unnatural 
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harlotry of his polluted muse. We 
were the first to brand with a burning 
iron the false face of this kept-mis- 
tress of a demoralizing incendiary. 
We tore off her gaudy veil and tran- 
sparent drapery, and exhibited the 
painted cheeks and writhing limbs of 
the prostitute. We denounced to the 
exccration of the le of England, 
the man who h to write in 
the solitude of a cell, whose walls 
ought to have heard only the sighs of 
contrition and repentance, a lewd tale 
of incest, adultery, and murder, in 
which the violation of Nature herself 
was wept over, palliated, justified, and 
held up to imitation, and the violators 
themselves worshipped as holy mar- 
tyrs. The story of Rimini h 

to have its admirers; but their delud- 
ed minds were startled at our charges, 
—and on reflecting upon the charac- 
ter of the poem, which they had read 
with a dangerous sympathy, not on 
aecount of its péetical merit, which is 
small indeed, but on account of those 
voluptuous scenes, so dangerous even 
to & pure imagination, when insidi- 
ously p with the seeming col- 
ours of virtue, —they were astounded 
at their own folly and their own dan- 
ger, and consigned the wretched vol- 
ume to that ignominious oblivion, 
which, in a land of religion and mo- 
rality, must soon be the doom of 
obscene and licentious productions. 

The story of Rimini is heard of no 
more. But Leigh Hunt will not be 
quiet. His hebdomadal hand ¢# is held 
up, even on the Sabbath, against every 
man of virtue and genius in the land ; 
but the great defamer claims to him- 
self an immunity from that disgrace. 
which he knows his own wicked- 
ness has incurred, —the Cockney aal- 
umniator would fain hold his own dis- 
graced head sacred from the iron fin- 
gers-of retribution. But that head 
shall be brought low—aye—low “ ag 
— up — ever xe e of 
an offending scribbler against the laws 
of Nature and of God. 

Leigh Hunt dared not, Hazlitt 
dared not, to defend the character of 
the “ Story of Rimini.” A man may 
venture to say that in verse whieh it 
is perilous to utter in plain prose. 
Even they dared not to affirm to the 

le of England, that a wife who 
committed incest with her hus- 
band’s brother, onght on her death te 
be buried in the same tomb with her 
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fratricidal paramour, and that tomb to 
be annually worshipped by the youths 
and virgins of their eountry. And 
therefore Leigh Hunt flew into a sa- 
yi ion inst the critic who 
had dheatined is crime, pretended 
that he himself was insidiously char- 
ged with the offences which he had 
applauded and celebrated in others, 
and tried to awaken the indignation of 
the public against hjs castigator, as if 
he had been the secret assassin of pri- 
vate character, who was but the open 
foe of public enormjty. The attempt 
was hopeless,—the public voice has 
lifted up against -Hunt,—end sentence 
of excommunication from the poets of 
England has been pronounced, en- 
rplled, and ratified. 

There can be no radical distinction 
allowed between the private and pubr 
lio character of a poet. If a poet sym- 
pathizes with and justifies wickedness 
in his poetry, he is a wicked man. It 
matters not that his private life may 
be free from wicked actions. Corrupt 
his moral principles must be,—and if 
his conduct has not been ntl 
immoral, the cause must be look 
for in constitution, &c. but not in 
conscience. It is therefore of little or 
no importance, whether Leigh Hunt 
be or be not & bad private character. 
He maintains, that he is a most excel- 
lent private character, and that he 
would blush to tell the world how 
highly he is thought of by an host of 
respectable friends. Be it so,—and 
that his vanity does not delude him. 
But this is most sure, that, in such a 
case, the world will never be brought 
to believe even the truth. The world 
is‘ not fond of ingenious distinctions 
between the theory and the practice of 
morals. The public are justified in re- 
fusing to hear a man plead in favour of 
his character, when they hold in their 
hands a work of his in which all res- 
pect to character is forgotten. We 
must reap the fruit of what we sow ; 
and if évil and unjust reports have 
arisen — Leigh Hunt ag a man, 
and unluckily for him it is so, he 
ought not to attribute the rise of such 
reports to the political animosities 
which his virulence has excited, but 
to the real and obvious cause—his 
voluptuous defence of crimes revolting 
to Nature. 

The publication of the voluptuous 
story of Rimini was followed, it would 


appear, by mysterious charges against 
i 2 
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Leigh Hunt in his domestic relations. 
The world could not understand the 
nature of his poetieal love of incest; 
and instead of at once forgetting both 


the and the poet, man le 
set themselves to speculate, and telk, 
and ask questions, and pry into sec- 
rets with which they nothing to 
do, till at last there was something 
like an identification of Leigh Hunt 
himself with Paolo, the incestuous 
hero of Leigh Hunt's chief Cockney 
pone. This was von and, we be- 

eve, wholly unjust; but it was by 
no means unnatural; and precisely 
what Leigh Hunt is himself in the 
weekly practice of doing to other peo- 
ple without the same excuse. Leigh 
Hunt hes now spoken out sp freely to 
the public on the subject, that there can 
be no indelicacy in talking of it, in 
es far as it respects him, at least ; and 
since he has most unjustly accused us, 
and our brethren the Quarterly Re- 
viewers, of seeking to destroy his re- 

tation, it is worth while to hear 

im speak for himself. The exhibi- 
tion he makes in a late Number of the 


Examiner is sin , and, on many 
accounts, pai 


< As a specimen of the calumnies direct- 
ed against those who enrage the world by 
di with them, and who will i 
neither their want of charity towards others, 
nor their gross and exclusiye indulgence to- 
—— selves, we lay before our readers 

e following extraordinary accusgtions. 
We do not whether our contempt of 
their falsity would have allowed us to do 
this had they been mentioned to us in a 
different style; but we think we can per- 
ceive, that the writer of the letter on the 
subject is really a well-wisher, and we will 


give an answer to a si honest and kind 
person, which we might deny to thousands 
of malignant accusers and unconscious fiat- 


terers, like the Quarterly Reviewers,— 
miserable gabblers behind walls,—who take 
care at once to accuse and to exempt,—to 
endeavour to injure, and to save themselves 
from the consequences of their falsehood. 
Our Co ndent, after saying that the 
Editor of this paper must be astonished— 
but he had better publish the whole letter 


at once. 
** * June 11, 1818. 

** * SIR,—If your character really is such 
as the readers of the Exominer imagine it to 
ae Gee Cece ee ee 
can form a j t) must certainly 

uie a key M undin ths illiberal at- 
tack that is made upon in the last 
Number of the icw ; and to 
enable you to do so, 1 inform that re- 
port speaks of you as a ect tyrant in 
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tance is secure from 
your de no any Um ane Qa 
ainen ee om a 
contact with your inclination; and that 
a sister of Mrs Hunt’s resides with 


it to you instantly, in that I 
j by the notice you took of it, w 
it was true; my second dismissed it alto- 


gether as a vile fabrication, nor has it ever 
occurred to my memory since, till I read the 
article in the Quarterly, where the writer 90 


to repel 
and prove his accusation false. In the hope 
that you can, and will do so, I remain your 
sincere WELLWISHER.' 


the Editor of this paper never knew his 
igious effect on the bigotted and the 


wah huri; UEa Din Soen a Dea Tag 
ive the t shower a 6 
if it is only to oblige his well-wisher. He 
enys, then, that the whole of these 
are most malignantly and ridi ' 
so as to make those who are in habite of in- 
with him alternately give way to 
seve- 


iy AUR oe He knows 
ies, whom he respects and admires, 


his grandmother's shin-bone for a switch.” 
There is no need for us to sink 
down this unhappy man into deeper 
humiliation. ever before did the 
abuse and prostitution of talents bring 
with them such prompt and memora- 
ble punishment. The pestilential air 
which Leigh Hunt breathed forth in- 
to the world to poison and corrupt, 
Vor. III. 
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has been driven stiflingly back upon 
himself, and he who strove to spread 
the infection of a loathsome licentious- 
ness among the tender moral constitu- 
tions of the young, has been at length 
ed, as it was fitting he should 
be, by the accusation of being himself 
guilty of those crimes which it was the 
object of ** The Story of Rimini" to en- 
courageand pe a others. Theworld 
knew nothing of him but from his 
works ; and were they blameable (even 
though they erred) in believing him 
capable of any emormities in his own 
person, whose imagination feasted and 
gloated on the disgusting details of 
adultery and incest? They were re- 
pelled and sickened by such odious 
and unnatural wickedness—he was at- 
tracted and delighted. What to them 
was the foulness of pollution, seemed 
to him the beauty of innocence. What 
to them was the blast from hell, to 
him was the air from heaven. They 
read and they condemned. 
asked each other “ What manner of 
man is this?" The charitable were 
silent. It would perhaps be hard to 
call them uncharitable who spoke 
aloud. Thoughts were associated with 
his name which shall be nameless by 
us ; and at last the wretched scribbler 
himself has had the groes and unfeel- 
ing folly to pom them all to the 
world, and that too in a tone of levity 
that could have been becoming only 
on our former comperatively trivial 
inst him of wearing yel- 
low breeches, and — with 
— of a neckcloth. ——— 
is sho j — to his rather 
iniquitous custom, at being told that 
he is guspected of adultery and incest ! 
A pleasant subject of merriment, no 
doubt, it is—though somewhat embit- 
— by the intrusive rapi iq 
t unsparing castigator of vice, Mr 
Gifford, and cipuded overt the melan- 


absurd ! And the man who thus writes 
is—not & Christian, fór that he denies 
—but, forsooth, a poet! one of the 


+s Great spirits who on earth are sojourning!” 

But Leig h Hunt is not guilty, in 
the above paragraph, of shocking levity 
alone,—he is guilty of falsehood. It 
is not true, that he learnt for the first 
time, woe that anon iim letter (so 
vulgar, t we ost suspect 
him of having Tae jt himself) 

3 
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what charges were in circulation a- 
gainst him. He knew it all before. 
Has he forgotten to whom he applied 
for explanation when Z.'s sharp essay 
en the Cockney Poetry cut him to the 
heart? He knows what he said upon 
those occasions, and let him ponder 
upon it. But what could induce him 
to suspect the amiable Bill Hazlitt, 
** him, the immaculate,” of being Z.? 
It was this,—he imagined that none 
but that foundered artist could know 
the fact of his feverish importunities 
to be reviewed by him in the Edin- 
burgh Review. And therefore, hav- 
ing almost ** as fine an intellectual 
touch" as ** Bill the painter" himself, 
he thought he saw Z. lurking beneath 
the elegant exterior of that highly ac- 
complished man. 

** Dear . Hazlitt, whose tact intellectual is 


such, 
That it seems to feel truth as one's fingers 
do touch." 
But, for the present, we have no- 
more to add. Leigh Hunt is 
delivered into our hands to do with 
him as we will. Our eye shall be up- 
on him, and unless he amend his 
ways, to wither and to blast him. The 
peges of the Edinburgh Review, we 
are confident, are henceforth shut 
against him. One wicked Cockney 
will not again be permitted to praise 
another in that journal, which, up to 
the moment when incest and adultery 
were defended in its pages, had, how- 
ever openly at war with religion, p 
at least upon decent terms with the 
cause of morality. It was indeed a 
fatal day for Mr Jeffrey, when he de- 
graded both himself and his original 
coadjutors, by taking into pay such an 
unprincipled blunderer as Hazlitt. He 
is not a coadjutor, he is an accomplice. 
The day is perhaps not far distant, 
when the Charlatan shall be stripped 
to the naked skin, and made to swal- 
low his own vile prescriptions. He 
and Leigh Hunt are 
— ** Arcades ambo 
Et cantare pares".— 
Shall we add, 
** et respondere parati ?” 
Z. 
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FOX AND PITT. 


[The following sketch is translated from a 
MS. letter of the Baron Von Lauerwinkel. ] 
e e 9 9 o @ 8 
* I suaLL not easily forget the im- 
pression which was made upon me 
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when I first found myself within the 
walls of the House of Commons. 1 
was then a young man, and my tem- 
per was never a coldone. I heard 
much of England. In the dearth of 
domestic freedom her great men had 
become ours; for the human mind is 
formed for veneration, and every heart 
is an altar, undignified without its di- 
— and useless without its sacri- 
ce. 

< A lover of England, and an ad- 
mirer of every thing which tends te 
her greatness, I contemplated, not- 
withstanding, with the impartiality 
of a foreigner, scenes of political de- 
bate and contention, which kindled 
into all the bigotrics of wrath, the 
bosoms of those for whose benefit th 
were exhibited. Absurdities whi 
found easy credence from the heated 
minds of the English, made small 
impression on the disinterested and 
dispassionate German. While rival 
politicians were exhausting against 
each other every engine of oratorial 
conflict, their constituents eyed the 
combatants, as if every fear and every 
hope saf on the issue of the field, and 
prayed for their friends, and cursed 
their enemies, with all the fervour of 
a more fatal warfare; but the calm 
spectator, whose optics were not blind- 
ed by the mists of prejudice, th 
his reason might make him wish the 
success of one party, was in no dan- 
ger of despising the honest zeal or 
the valour of those who were opposed 
tothem. With whomsoever the victory 
of the day might be, the very existence 
of the combat was to him a sufficient 
proof, that the great issue was to be a 
good one—that the spirit of England 
was entire—that the system of j- 
cion, on which the confidence of her 
people is founded, was yet in all its 
vigour—and that therefore, in spite of 
transient difficulties and petty disa- 
greements, her freedom would eventu- 
ally survive all the dan to which, 
at that eventful period, by the mingled 
rage of despotism and ocracy, its 
most sacred bulwarks were exposed. 

My eye formed acquaintance apace 
with the persons of all the eminent 
senators of England ; but their first 
and last attraction was in those of Pitt 
and Fox. The names of these illus- 
trious rivals had lo 
foreigners, à familiar as — 
words; and I recognised them the 
moment I perceived them, from their 


been, even among 


likeness toinnumerable prints and busts 
which I had seen. Fox, in repose, had 
by far: the more striking external of 
the two. His face had the massiness, 
precision, and gravity of a bronze sta- 
tue. His eyes, bright but gentle, 
seemed to lurk under a pair of recti- 
linear, ponderous, and shaggy eye- 
brows. His cheeks were square and 
firm ; his forehead open and serene. 
The head could have done no disho- 
nour to poet, philosopher, or prince. 
There was some little indecision in the 
lips, and a tinge of luxury all over the 
lower — is De face. But ne 
nignity, mi with power, was the 
ER well as the primary 
expression of the whole ; and no man 
need have started had he been told 
that such was the physiognomy of 
Thesus, Sophocles, or Trajan.—Pitt, 
in the same state of inaction, would 
not have made nearly such an impres- 
sion on those who knew him not. It 
must have required the united skill of 
Lavater and Spurzheim to discover in 
him prima facie, a great man. His 

ition was stiff, his person meagre. 

is nose was ill-formed, and on a very 
anti-grecian angle; his lips were in- 
elegantly wavering in their line; his 


eheekbone projected too much, and his 
chin too little. The countenance 
seemed ex ive of much cleverness, 


but it was not till he spake that the 
marks of genius seized upon the at- 
tention. Had an utter stranger been 
shewn the heads at a theatre, and in- 
formed that they were those of the 
—— politicians of England, he 
would certainly have imagined the 
dark eye-brows and solemn simplicit 
to belong to the son of Chatham, an 
the less stately physiognomy 
to be the property of his more Mer- 
eurial an i 
*€ Not so, had he seen either of 
them for the first time in the act of 
speaking. A few sentences, combined 
with the mode of their delivery, were 
sufficient to bring matters to their due 
level—to raise Mr Pitt at least to the 
original standard of his rival, and, I 
rather think, to take away somewhat 
of the first effect produced by the im- 
posing majesty of Mr Fox's features. 
They were both exquisite speakers, and 
yet no two things could be more dis- 
similar than their modes of oratory. 
Fox displayed less calmness and dig- 
nity than his physiognomy might have 
seemed to promise. In speaking, his 
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other features retained every mark of 
energy ; his eyes and his mouth alone 
betrayed the debauchee. There is a 
certain glassiness in the eye, and a 
certain tremulous smoothness in the 
lips, which I never missed in the coun- 
tenance of a man of pleasure when he 
speaks. Fox had both in perfection ; 
it was only in the moments of his. 
highest enthusiasm that they entirely 
disappeared. Then indeed, when his 
physiognomy was lighted up with 
wrath or in ation, or intensest ear- 
nestness—then, indeed, the activity of 
his features did full justice to their re- 
pe The — was no longer to 
discovered—you saw only the ora- 
tor and the patriot. They tell us, 
that modern oratory and modern ac- 
tion are tame, when compared with 
what the ancients witn ; I doubt, 
however, if either in the Pnyx or the 
Forum, more over-mastering energy, 
both of language and of gesture, was 
ever exhibited, than I have seen dis- 
played in the House of Commons by 
Mr Fox. When he sat down, it seem- 
ed as if he had been, like the Pytha- 
ness of old, filled and agitated T» «yas 


* fw, His whole body was dissolved in 


floods of perspiration, and his fingers 
continued for some minutes to vibrate, 
as if he had been recovering from a 
convulsion. 

* Mr Fox was a finer orator than 
Mr Pitt. His mode of speaking was 
in itself more passionate, and it had 
more power over the passions of those 
to whom it was addressed, His lan- 
guage was indeed loose and inaccurate 
at times ; but in the midst of all its 
faults, no trace could ever be disover- 
ed of the only fault upardonable in 
orators as in poets—weakness. He 
was evidently a man of a strong and 
grasping intellect, filled with enthusi- 
astic devotion to his cause, and posses- 
sing, in a mind saturated with the 
most multifarious information, abun- 
dant means of confirming his position 
by all the engines of illustration and 

usion. It was my fortune to hear 
him speak before Mr Pitt, and, I con- 
fess, that upon the conclusion of his 
harangue, filled with admiration for 
his warmth, his elegance, and the ap- 
parent wisdom of the measures he re- 
commended, jt was not my expecta- 
tion, certainly not my wish, that an 
impression equal or superior in power 
should be left upon me by the elo- 
quence of the rival statesman. 
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** Nevertheless, it was so. I do not 
say that I consider Mr Pitt as so near- 
ly allied to the great politician-orator 
of Athens as his rival; but I think he 
exhibited a far higher specimen of 
what a statesman-orator should be, 
than Mr Fox—perhaps than Demos- 
thenes himself ever did. It is true, 
that the illustrious ancient addressed 
a motley multitude of clever, violent, 
. light, uncertain, self-conceited, and 
withal, begotted Athenians; and that 
the nature of his oratory was, perhaps 
better than any other, adapted to such 
an audience, invested by the absur- 
dities of a corrupted constitution, with 
powers which no eimilar assembly ever 
can without usurpation, or exer- 
cise without tyranny.. Mr Fox had a 
strong leaning—es I apprehend, by 
far too strong a leaning—to the demo- 
cratic part of the British constitution. 
He even spoke more for the multitude 
without, than for the few within, the 
walls of the House of Commons ; and 
his resemblance to Demosthenes was 

haps a fault, rather than an excel- 
ence.——Mr Pitt always remembered 
that it was his business to address 


and convince, not the British AHMOX, . 


but the — — 

* His mode of speaking was to 
devoid of hesitation, and equally 80 of 
affectation. The stream of his dis- 
course flowed on smoothly, uninter- 
uptedly, copiously. The tide of Fox's 

oquence might present a view of 
more windings and cataracts, but it by 
no means suggested the same idea of 
utility ;—nor, upon the whole, was 
the impression it produced of so ma- 
jestic a character. 
out all doubt, a consummate speaker, 
bat in the midst of his uence it 
was impossible to avoid ing him 
at all times, as being more of a philo- 

her than of an orator. t to 

other men seems to be a most magni- 
ficent end, he appeared to regard only 
as one among many means for accom- 
plishing his great purpose. Statesman- 
ship was, indeed, with him the «ix 
agximinmenan, and every thing was kept 
in strict subservience to it. What Plato 
vainly wished to see in a king, had he 
lived in our days, he might have beheld 
in a minister. 

“ By men of barren or peny mie. 
I can conceive it quite possible that 
Pitt, asa speaker, might have been con- 
templated with very little admiration. 
That which they are qualified to ad- 
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mire in a , was exactly what he, 
from principle, despised and omitted, 
He presented what he conceived to be 


the truth, that is, the wisdom of the 
case, in — in noble simplici- 
ty, as it was. Minds of grasp and 
nerve comprehended him, and such 
alone were worthy of doing so. The 
small men who spend their lives in 
inting epigrams or weaving periods, 
* ne enter into the feelings which 
made him despise the —— of 
displaying, for the sake of doing ; and 
they reviled him as if the power, not 
the will, had been wanting, 
Aase cra yA mrs 
Kopants os ü&xpnvca. yagetpes 
Aios eges ogvibes Suo. 
Instead of following with reverent 

the far-ascending flight and beam- 
ing m the eagle, they criticised 
him, like the peacocks of the Hindoo 
fable, because he had no starry fea- 
thers in his tail, and because the beau- 
ty of his pinions consisted only in the 
uniform majesty of their strength. 

** The style of speaking which was 
employed by this great man, seems to 
be the only style worthy of such a 

irit as his was, entrusted with such 

— = he — Intellect 
embodied in language a patriot, 
—these few words — every 
thing that can be said of it. E 
sentence proceeded from his mou 
as perfect, in all res as if it 
had been balanced elaborated in 
the retirement of his closet ; and yet 
no man for an instance him 
of bestowing any previous attention 


whatever on the um or *8* of 
i angues. His most 

pearances were indeed most frequently 
replies, so that no such ition 
could exist in the minds of who 
heard him. I have heard many elo- 
—— orators in E as well as 

where, but the only one who never 
seemed to be at a loss for a single word, 
or to use the less exact instead of the 
more precise expression, or to close a 
sentence as if the —— it had 
pec ection, was Wil- 
iam Pitt. The thoughts or the feel- 
ings of such a soul would have dis- 
dained to be set forth in a shape mu- 
tilated or imperfect. In like manner, 
the intellect of Pitt would have ecorn- 
ed to borrow any ornament excepting 
only from his patriotism. The sole 
fire of which he made use was the 
pure original element of heaven. It 
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was for such as him to be elo- 
quent after that sort. The casket was 
not a gaudy one ; but it was so rich, 
that it must have appeared ridiculous 
around a more ordi jewel. 
** While Pittand Fox were both alive, 
and in the fulness of their strength, in 
one or other of the great parties of 
- England, each of these illustrious men 
an inflexible host of revilers 
—almost, such is the blindness of par- 


irit, of contemners. It is a stran his 
cile a 


ce in the consti- 
tution of our nature that it should be 
so, but the fact itself is quite certain, 
thet, in all ages of the world, political, 
even more than military leaders, have 
been subjected to this absurd use of 
= pri i — Sasi — have 
judgi em. spake the Mace- 
donian algar of Dewcathenes so the 
more pernicious Athenian rabble of 
Philip. The voice of detraction, 
however, is silenced by death,—none 
would listen to it over the tomb of the 
illustrious. A noble and patriotic poet 
of ap arg has already embalmed, in 
lines that will never die, those feelin 
of regret and admiration wherewi 
every Englishman now walks above 
d mingled — of Pitt and Fox. 
genius, the integrity, the patriot- 
ism of either, is no — disputed. 
The keenest partiean of the one de- 
m not wish to see the 
blighted on the bust of his an- 
ist. Under other names the same 
itical contests are continued ; and 
so, while England is England, must 
they ever be. But already, such is 
the untarrying generosity of this great 


vation, and such the natural calmness 
f its spirit, the public j ent is at 
«e concerning the men themselves. 


‘he storm ions of St Stephen's 
cypel are M ons chastened pm re- 
Pt by the solemn stillness of West- 
mister Abbey. 

‘It is probable that this national 
F * — th end ad. 

Orne, I e in the 
mir&n——J] refuse to neither the ho- 
nour iat is his due. But, as I did 
whileey were alive, so, now they are 

still judge im 

There .no reason why I should join 
in the anement, since I was guiltless 
of the m 

* Mr yx was, I think, a man of 
great tales ond of great virtues, whose 
talents ar. virtues were both better 
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fitted for a leader of Parliamentary 
opposition, than for a Prime-minister 
of England ; for his talents were ras 
ther of the destructive than of the con- 
structive kind, and his virtues were 
more those of an easy and gentle 
heart, than of a firm unshaken will. 
Providence fixed him, during the far 

ter part of his life, where he was 


bright, was, nevertheless, to judge ‘ss 
men coe nr no very enviable 
boon. The life of Pitt was spent all 
in labour—much of it in sorrow ; but, 
England and Europe may thank their 
, his great spirit was ed for its 
destiny, and never sunk into 
dence. Year after year rolled over his 
head, and saw his hairs turning gray 
from care, not for himself, but for his 


country ; but every su ear 
left this Atlas of the world as proudly 


So long ss England 


all her heroes—the sacred pledge of 
Freedom,—his name will be the pride 
and glory of the soil that gave him 
birth. Nay, even should, at some dis- 
tant ay, the liberty of that favour- 
ed expire, in the airs! as 
strangers he shall abundantly have 
his reward; for that holy treasure 
which he preserved to England might, 


but for the high resolution of this pe- 
triot martyr, bave been lost for ever, 
not to her only, but to the world. 


© He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.” 


2 * * * 
niin oe 
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Wr have been favoured with the — 

6 
late William Tolfrey, Esq. of Colum- 
bo, à gentleman w prema- 
acd eath a & great oe paries 
religion, and society. He originally 
went to India as an officer in the are 
my, and had the good fortune to 
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share in the battle of Assaye, and to 

obtain the favourable opinion of the 

Duke of Wellington ; but though this 

ed to him prospects of military 

——— the natural inclination 

of his mind was towards literature. 

He had acquired, by great diligence 

and uncommon aptitude, a general and 

found knowl of the Oriental 
guages, and he dedicated the fruits 
of his study and his talents to the best 
of all works—the diffusion of the holy 

Scriptures into the lan of the 

people amongst whom his residence 

was thus accidentally thrown : he had 
po obtained a perfect know- 
edge of the Cingalese, or Sanscrit, of 

Ceylon ; and from this language, as a 

specimen of the style of the people, he 

made the following literal version of a 

panegyric on the Governor, which, for 

poverty and exaggeration, bombast and 
common-place, and all the other great 
qualities of the bathos, is hardly to be 
excelled by any court poet of any age 
or nation. 

THE BROWNRIGG ASHTAKE!, 

A Sanscrit Ode in Honour of His Excellency 
Sır RoBERT BRowxnRIGG, G. C. B. Go- 
vernor of Ceylon ; 

By PETROS PuNDITA SEKARA, 
A Native of the said Island. 


I. 

1 May he be for ever illustrious, 
who, in the year of Christ 1815,— 

2 On the ninth day from the sun’s 
entrance into the sign Kumbha,* on a 
Saturday,— 

3 Achieved the conquest of the city 
of Sen-Khanda-Saila,t in the island of 


Lanka, {— 

4 Who destroyed the hostile powers 
by which it had been oppressed,— 

5 Who is skilled in war, being en- 
dued with truth, piety, courage, and 
liberality—the four indi ble qua- 
lities of a hero. 

II. 

1 May the one only God of the uni- 
verse, Lord of the past, present, and 
future, 

* Preserve, for one hundred years, 


3 Who, born in England, rules over 


a 
4 Whose exalted and unspotted fame, 
diffused throughout the whole world, 





* Aquaricus + Kandi. + Ceylon. 
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5 Resembles the lustre of the moon 
—the many-flowering jasmin — the 
white lotas—the shining dew—a row 
of precious pearls. 


III. 

1 He who is as a Tilaka (tiara te 
those serving under him, resplendent 
with an assemblage of good actions ; 

2 Who conducts himself in strict 
conformity to the precepts of our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ; 

3 Who is well informed in the laws, 
and deeply versed in religious know- 
ledge ; 

4 Who, when in council, surround- 
ed by his friends, his councillors, and 
his relations, resembles the moon en- 
circled by the stars ; 

5 Who is, in the estimation of learn- 
ed men, as precious as a garland of 
flowers worn on the head. 


IV. 

1l He who hatb given joy to Lanka; 
. 9 Whois of a — 
and a constant source of delight to the 
virtuous ; 

3 Who is as a crown to the divine 
religion ; 

4 Who is strongly inclined to the 
practice of good deeds ; 

5 Who is descended from an emi- 
nent race. " 

1 In whose arms d wells the Goddesa 
of ity, who frequents the com- 
pany of the learned; 

2 In whose mouth dwells the God- 
dess of Eloquence, who is gifted with 
presence of mind upon all occasions ; 

_ 3 Who is worthy to be celebrated 
in verse ; 
zt — joices the ——— 
-rà uminary causes ts 
flowers io expand their leaves ; 

5 Who, in the destruction of is 

enemies, is as a lion against elephajs. 


. VI. 

1 Who spesks truth at al] tine— 
who is fond of associating wit} the 
virtuous ; 

9 Who has attained to wisdn by 
the study of various branes of 
science ; 

8 bs is — pics ; man- 
ner of prosperity, an pestows 
whatever may be wished fory men ; 

4 Who looks forward wit earnest- 
ness to the reign of Heaven . 

Who is endued with ə Wisdom, 
virtue, splendour, and glor; &nd who 
hath an excellent undersuding. 
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LETTERS OF TINOTHY TICKLER TO 
EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


Letrer IV.— To the Editor of Black- 
wood's Maguzine. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 
I give you many thanks for your kind 
and amusing letter of the 90th ult. 
and congratulate you on your lest 
Number, which is a capital one, full 
of spirit and vivacity, and will, ** I 
verily believe, promote your sale." 
You wish to have my free and candid 
opinion of your work in general, and 
I will now try to answer your queries 
in a satisfactory way. Your Magazine 
is far indeed from bei *€ a faultless 
monster, which the world ne’er saw ;” 
for it is full of faults, and most part of 
the world has seen it. But it is be- 
yond measure entertaining, and cus- 
tom “ cannot stale its infinite variety.” 
Just go on, gradually improving Num- 
ber after Number, and you will make 
a fortune. Your * magnum opus” 
has had a most blessed effect, I can 
assure you, on Mrs Tickler’s temper, 
which was, you know, formerly some- 
ma too —— When ; nie 

sitting, on the evening o e 
20th of cash month, wil yout Maga- 
zine in her hand, I chuckle over the 
discovery at last of a medicine for her 
distemper, more efficacious than the 
prescriptiens of all the doctors. But 
to the business before me. 

In the first place, you ask what is 
my private opinion of the famous Chal- 
dee MS.? I almost wish you had been 
mum here, for it is a very delicate 
subject. With all my regard for you, 
I cannot approve of that singular work. 
There must be something wrong in 
the spirit of a composition that has 
excited so much anger in the world. 
I perfectly agree with you, that the 
Eastern style of writing is open to the 
imitation of the various nations of the 
West; that the MS. is not a profane 
parody at all; and that it is extremely 
clever. But if it contains, as it by 
au , sSarcasms against perso 
defects, surely you do not need to be 
told that such sarcasms are altogether 
indefensible. They are really as cri- 


minal as those jokes and gibes in the - 


Edinburgh Review at the old age and 
mental alienation of our king, though, 
fortunately for the credit of your work, 
they have not been so frequently and 
wantonly repeated. However, the 
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moral sense of the world is against 
you here; nor could the example of 
far better and far wiser men than the 
Edinburgh Reviewers reconcile us to 
any severity or sarcasm on what is no 
crime, but merely a misfortune. They 
have sported with insanity—your cor- 
respondent with deformity ; nor is his 
fault args arin lost in the greater atro- 
city of theirs. At the same time, I 
cannot think that the ** two Beasts,” 
as they call themselves in the sum- 
mons which you sent me to look at, 
will ever bring the affair into a Jury 
Court. As literary people, they never 
had much character to lose ; and there- 
fore the damages, if they get a verdict 
in their favour, establishing the fact 
d their being the two — would 
exceedingly small, per only no- 
minal. At all events, they would lose 
more by making themselves so openly 
ridiculous, than they could ever gain 
by the most successful trial. If, how- 
ever, the trial comes on, let me know 
of it; for Mrs Tickler has a longin 
desire to hear Mr Jeffrey speak, an 
certainly his commentaries on the 
* Chaldee" could not fail of being 
e diverting. 
ou ask me what I think of the 
Poetical Notices. They are, without 
exception, the only things of the kind 
that I ever read, and have about them 
a good-humoured whimsicality that is 
peculiar to themselves. "They are the 
dawnings of quite a new School of 
Poetry. You cannot be serious when 
you say that they have given great 
offence. The Notices—the good-na- 
tured, facetious, urbane Notices, give 
great offence! Impossible! They are 
quite saccharine. Never were compli- 
ments more delicately turned and 
lished than those to the different Bibli- 
opolists. 
‘ The most are chiefly under one huge 
thumb," 
Is the most comprehensive line in the 
whole body of English poetry. "What 
a picture of power and of subjection in 
one single line ! I would with pleasure 
go over the whole, word by word, and 
haps I may do so in some future 
etter; but I shall say no more at 
resent, than that I almost wished I 
fad been an Edinburgh bookseller 
myself, to have had immortality con- 
ferred upon me, unsought, unsus- 
pected, and undeserved. 
You go on to ask me what I think 
of Constable’s Magazine? Oh! my 
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dear Editor, you are fishing for a com- 
panes from old Timothy again !—I 
ve seen nothing at all comparable to 
the last threescore vos i 
years. you, en passant, for the 
Numbers of it you havent me. Al- 
most any thing does for our minister 
to read; and 1 have sent them over 
regularly to the manse. There is not 
another copy in the whole country- 
side ; and he quotes great blads of it, 
I understand, at the presbytery din- 
ner, when it all passes for havers of 
his own, honest man. Mrs Tickler, 
however, cannot endure it, and says she 
is at a loss to — — how any thing 
so stupid should make her so angry. 
She asserts that the good old Tory 
Scots Magazine has become a drunken 
Whig ; and, what is still worse, that 
the Editors are infidels, and sneer, in 
an under-hand way, at Christianity, 
like the godless wits of the Edinburgh 
Review. For myself I can see nothing 
of this, nor any thing else, in the New 
ies, which seems to be a sort of re- 
ublication of the old women’s stories 
fof which there are not a few) in the 
old Scots Magazine. It amazes me, 
that Mr Constable should have pre- 
ferred Cleghorn and Pringle to Hugh 
Murray, his former Editor. Hugh is 
@ man of real talents—even genius ; 
and tho he committed little odd 
innocent blunders now and then, they 
were harmless in comparison with the 
general dulness and stupidity of the 
present Editors, which really are ex- 
cessive, and, I fear, hopeless. I am 
much amused with what you tell me 
about their quarrel with the Ettrick 
Shepherd. So they will no longer al- 
low that most ingenious poet to be 
praised in their work, and merely be- 
cause an old man like me cracked a 
few jokes upon it! Will they allow 
nobody to be laughed at in your Ma- 
ine but themselves? By the way, 
T observe vue that the famous biogra- 
pher of Mr Hogg still lends the sanc- 
tion of his great name to their Maga- 
zine, and that he has been trying to 
play the satirist there. Well, just 
wh into his ear, that if, instead 
of using the rod in the place where it 
ought to be used, he keeps any longer 
snare hg in the “ New Se- 
ries,” it be wrested out of his 
hands, and pretty smartly applied to 
his own extremities. 
This gentleman has absolutely be- 
enne an unprincipled and indiscri- 
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minate satirist; and the New Edi. 
tors’ follow his example **haud 
sibus equis." For some time t 
kept pretty quiet, and allowed your 
wicked wags to have it all their own 
way. Butunless you look about you, 
d will laugh down —— 
agazine. ow me one 
graph to em loy two or three similes. 
—Messrs Cleghorn and Pringle re- 
mind me of two snails that come 
crawling out in the calm of the even- 
ing, each clad ih a complete coat 
of mail, and protruding a formid- 
able pair of horns. I have seen such 
snails look quite chivalrous and heroic; 
ie p instant A straw — the 
said horns, in they go—and ev 
thing wears a pacific character. Stil, 
however, the cornuous substances keep 
peeping out—out—as it would almost 
seem, in spite of the creatures them- 
selves—till some unhandy accident 
cuts them off smack-smooth. And 
so, I venture to hesy, will it be 
with these Editors, if they do not take 
in, and keep in their horns.—Messrs 
Cleghorn and Pringle remind me of s 
couple of what, in Scotland, are called 
bum-bees (the humble bee in Eng- 
land) who come bumming round end 
round one as if they were excessively 
wroth, and proposed to sting,—when, 
all at once, off they drive, as if some 
new crotchet got into their heads, and 
leave one hide i at what the crea- 
tures could possibly mean by such 
insolence.——Messrs Cleghorn and 
Pringle remind me of two “shard-bors 
beetles," who, “ when all the air & 
solemn stiliness holds," come swinf- 
ing along ** with drowsy hum," till, as 
it were, intentionally knocking them- 
selves against the breast of some medi- 
tative gentleman at eventide, they fall 
down at his feet, crushed, and bleed- 
ing to death, in the dry summer-dust. 
— Finally, Messrs Cleghorn and 
ise remind me (each of them does 
so) of that simple and foolish bird, the 
cuckoo, who takes his station enon 
m new series of — — bing 
oak-stump, and there Keeps 
up his tail, and bobbing down his 
head, all the while repeating the 
self-same cry, and attended by his 
little troop of titlings, from whom he 
receives a small sustenance of worms 
and insects, till he is suddenly brought 
down from his elevation by some sport- 
ing shepherd, with an old-fashioned 
fowling-piece charged with No VII.— 
I 
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I therefore, Mr Editor, intend to give 
these gentlemen two months to consider 
of it, and if at the end of that time, I 
have once discovered them with their 
horns out like snaile—bumming round 
you like humble bees—humming on- 
wards like beetles—or bobbing their 
tails like ‘“‘ gowks”’—then will I cele- 
brate them in immortal verse ;—yea, 
* I will write a sweet song — them, 
and put it into thy book, that is to say, 
if you will allow me ; for Mrs Tickler 
reminds me of your having mentioned 
the last time you were here with your 
wife, that you thought them and their 
Magazine quite unworthy of any far- 
ther notice. For me, I don't care a 
D speak to my good friend. Mr Mil. 
Ils tom iend Mr Mil- 
ler, and tip r3 creatures an — 
mn t on my own bottom. 

PT find, my dear Editor, that I have 
scarcely said one word of what I in- 
tended to say,—and filled my] sheet 
entirely with extraneous matter. I 
shall have an opportunity of writing 
you again soon, by a private hand,— 
when I hope to amuse you with cer- 
tain old-fashioned whimsies of mine 
about the Whigs of Scotland, whom I 
see you like no more than myself.— 
Meanwhile, Adieu! yours affection- 
ately, TimotHy TickLER. 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF EXTEN- 
SIVE VEINS AND ROCKS OF CHRO- 
MATE OF IRON IN THE SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 


Da Hissert, the gentleman who last 
year commenced a mineralogical sur- 
vey of the Shetland isles, has this sea- 
son resumed his investigations, and, 
we understand, has now nearly finish- 
ed his description of all the islands of 
that remote portion of the British em- 
pire. His labours have been entirely 
directed to the determination of the ar- 
rangement and nature of the various 
rocks and metalliferous minerals, with- 
out Él his ee to = 
warped by the airy poetical visions 

the Neptunists, or disfigured and dis- 
torted by-the monstrous and absurd 
fancies of the Plutonists. He finds 
the prevailing rocks are gneiss and 
mica slate, with subordinate granite, 
limestone, hornblende rock, and ser- 
pentine. These are skirted with what 
rwn — calls the great flœta 
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sandstone formation, but the great fleets 
limestone formations are entirely a- 
wanting. Last season, Dr Hibbert 
observed, in serpentine veins, that va- 
luable mineral the chromate of iron, 
but want of time prevented him pur- 
suing this discovery. We understand 
he has now ascertained that it occurs 
in great quantities, forming, in seme 
places, veins several yards wide, and 
in others is so abundant, that the 
walls of enclosures are built of it. 
From this ore several beautiful and 
very durable pigments are obtained, 
which are hi reed in the arta, 
Hitherto the market has been supplied 
with it from North America, but now 
that it has been ascertained to occur 
in profusion, and of excellent quality, 
in Shetland, it will become an article 
of trade from that country. 


one 


NOTICE OF THE OPERATIONS UNDER- 
TAKEN TO DETERMINE THE FIGURE 
OF THE EARTH, BY M. BIOT, OF 
THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. Paris 
1818. 


[Having been so fortunate as to obtain 
one of the few copies of this interesting lit- 
tle work which have reached England, we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of mak- 
ing a translation of it, for the benefit of 
our readers who, however well uainted 
with the name and general merits of M. 
Biot, may not have received any exact in- 
formation respecting the circumstances which 
occasioned and attended the late visit of that 
Eminent Stranger to these more remote dis- 
tricts of our island. We can scarcely flatter 
ourselves with the hope of seeing our pages 
frequently adorned with articles so universally 
interesting as this must be. The man of 
science will prize it for the luminous ac- 
count which it contains of some important 


_ physical investigations,—they, who are not 


qualified to appreciate this part of its merits, 
will listen with delight to — ad- 
ventures of one who is not merely a scavant, 
but a philosopher in the higher and better 
sense of the word—a liberal, enlightened, 
and man. us those who were so hap- 
py as to have the opportunity of offering 
rbi Biot in the — of 
is tour, more especially to those gentlemen 
bres kindness rendered a ——— re- 
idence in Shetland agreeable to a polite 
stranger accustomed to all the luxuries of 
Parisian climate and society, the affectionate 
manner in which their services are here 
commemorated must afford a pleasure 
er in proportion to its peculiarity. ere 
can be no occasion d apologise for the 
3 
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length of this article; we were well aware 
that the interest of the ** Notice" would be 
almost entirely destroyed by mutilating or 
dividing it.] 
Waen on one of the towers of Flo- 
rence, Galileo, two centuries ago, ex- 
plained to a very few persons, in con- 
ferences almost mysterious, his new 
discoveries with regard to the laws of 
gravity, the motion of the earth, and 
the figure of the planets,—could he 
ever have foreseen that these truths, 
then rejected and persecuted, should, 
after so short an interval of time, 
come to be considered as matters of so 
great importance, and contemplated 
with so general an admiration, that 
the Governments of Europe should 
cause extensive operations, and distant 
journies, to be undertaken for the sole 
purpose of extending them, and of as- 
certaining all their particulars? and 
that in consequence of an unhoped 
for propagation of all manner of know- 
ledge,—the results of their labours 
should be offered to the public inter- 
est in numerous assemblies composed 
of the most brilliant classes of society ? 
Such, notwithstanding, is the immense 
change which has taken place in the 
fate of the sciences since that epoch! 
When Galileo and Bacon appeared, 
after the many sublime spirits which 
antiquity had produced, they found 
the career of the sciences still untrod- 
den,—for the name of science could 
not be given to the useless heap of 
s sicui speculations, in which, 
before their day, natural philosophy 
consisted. Till then, men seem to 
have been more inclined to conjecture 
than to study nature; the art of in- 
terrogating her, and of making her 
reveal her mysteries, was unknown; 
they discovered it. They shewed that 
the human mind is too feeble and un- 
steady to advance alone into this 
labyrinth of truths; that it requires 
to pause at phenomena which are con- 
nected with each other, as the infant 
leans i an the supports which it meets 
with when it first tries to walk ; and 
that in the numerous circumstances, 
in which nature seems to allow it to 
embrace too great intervals, it is ne- 
that, by experiments artfully 
conceived, new phenomena should be 
made to spring up in the path, to 
ensure its footing, and to prevent it 
from wandering. Such has been the 
fruitfulness of this method, that in 
less than two centuries, discoveries 
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without number, discoveries certain 
and lasting, have burst forth in all 
the departments of the sciences, — 
have communicated themselves with 
ss ty to the arts and to industry, 
which they have enriched with won- 
derful applications, —end have increas- 
ed the sum of human knowledge a 
thousand times beyond what had been 
done by all antiquity. But thus ex- 
tended, the sciences exceed the powers 
of any individual. Their prodigious 
circle cannot be embraced but by a 

t literary body, which unites in 
its collective capacity, asin a vast sen- 
sorium, every conception, every view, 
and every thought; which knowing 
bother fomin infirmities, nor the 
decay of the senses and of old age, 
ever young and ever active, scrutinizes 
incessantly the hidden properties of 
nature, discovers the powers concealed 
in them, and at last offers them to so- 
ciety perfected and prepared for appli- 
cation. In this centre, where all opi- 
nions are agitated and combated, no 
authority can prevail but that of rea- 
son and nature. Here even the voice 
of a Plato could no longer attract lis- 
teners to the brilliant dreams of his 
imagination; and the genius of a 
Descartes, obliged to continue faithfol 
to the method of observation and of 
doubt which he himself had crested, 
could only produce truths unmixed 
with error. But Plato and Descartes, 
with all their glory, would now be 
considered but as transient elements 
of this great organ of the sciences. Its 
strength would survive their genius, 
and would pursue into futurity the 
developement of their thoughts. Such 
is now the noble destination of learn- 
ed societies. The unity and the dura- 
tion, which their institution gives to 
human efforts, complete the power of 
the experimental method. They alone 
can henceforth ensure the continuity 
of the progress of human knowledge, 
—they alone can develope great theo- 
ries, and obtain results which, by their 
intrinsic difficulty, and by the diversi- 
ty, the eee and the extent 
of the labours they demand, could 
never be within the reach of indi- 
viduals. The determination of the 
size and figure of the earth,—the mea- 
surement.of gravity at its surface,— 
the connexion of this phenomenon 
with the interior construction of the 
globe,—with the disposition of thestra- 
ta, and tbe laws of their densities,— 
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ere of the number of those long en- 
during questions which learned socie- 
ties alone could propose to encounter 
and to resolve. They have for a century 
and a half formed one of the objects 
of the unceasing labours of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. The first exact mea- 
surement of a degree of the terres- 
trial meridian was made in France, by 
Picard, in the year 1670. Newton 
availed himself of it, in order to es- 
tablish the law of universal gravity, 
from which the employment of an in- 
accurate measurement the earth 
had at first caused him to wander. 
Two years afterwards, Richer, who 
was sent by the Academy to Cayenne 
to make astronomical researches, dis- 
covered that his clock, which at Paris 
beat the seconds, went gradually more 
slowly as he approached the equa- 
tor; and that it again went quicker, 
by the same degrees, in returning 
towards the North, so as to resume 
exactly its original motion, at the 
point of his departure. Again,—ac- 
cording to the discoveries of Huyg- 
gens, the quickness of the oscilla 
tions of a pendulum augments or di- 
diminishes with the intensity of the 
gravity which causes its motion. The 
observation of Richer then proved 
that this intensity was different in 
different latitudes, and that it increas- 
ed in going from the equator to the 
pole. Newton, in his immortal work 
on the principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, connected all these results with 
the law of attraction. He shewed, 
that the variation observed in gravity 
disclosed a flattening of the earth at 
the pole,—a circumstance which is 
observable also in the form of Jupi- 
ter, Saturn, and the other planets 
which turn upon an axis. He con- 
ceived that this flattened form was a 
consequence of the even attraction of 
the poraoni of every planet, combined 
by the centrifugal force of its rotatory 
motion. But in order that the ar- 
rangement determined by these two 
kinds of forces should thus have been 
able to make itself effectual, it behov- 
ed these great bodies to have been 
originally fluid : he took them then as 
in that state, and showed how to cal- 
culate the flattening of a planet ac- 
cording to the intensity of the gravity 
at its surface, and the quickness of its 
rotation, supposing its mass to be ho- 
mogeneous. This theory, applied to 
the earth, gave a variation of gravity, 
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but little different from that observed 
by Richer, though somewhat slighter, 


indicating that the earth is composed 
of strata, of which the density on 
increasing from the surface to the cen- 
i as Clairault has since demonstrat- 


The calculations of Newton were, 
for some time, the only inductions 
which existed for believing the earth 
to be flattened at the poles. The 
arch of the meridian, measured by 
Picard, was quite sufficient to give the 
length of the semi-diameter of the earth 
at the place where it was observed ; 
but that arch was much too small 
even for shewing imperfectly the ef- 
fect of the flattening. More accurate 
knowledge was expected to be procur- 
ed from the measurement of the com- 
plete arch which traverses France from 
Perpignan to Dunkirk; a measure- 
ment which was intended to serve, if 
I may so express it, as the axis of 
& general map of France, with the 
execution of which Colbert had en- 
trusted the Academy. But in the im- 
perfect state of the instruments and 
astronomical methods of that period, 
this arch itself was too short to make 
the influence of the flattening dis- 
tinctly perceptible; and the small 
variations, which thence result in the 
lengths of the consecutive degrees, 
might very easily be lost in the errors 
of the observations. This indeed ha 
pened. The differences which the 
degrees presented, were found from the 
effects of' these errors, in such a direc- 
tion as would have led to the result 
of elongation at the poles, in place of 


flattening. The Academy was not dis- 
heartened ; it ived that the ques- 
tion could not be clearly decided with- 


out measuring two arches of the meri- 
dian, in regions of the earth where the 
flattening must produce more sensible 
differences between the degrees, that 
is to say, near the equetor and the 


pole. She found among her members 
men sufficiently devoted to undertake 
these laborious journies. In the year 


1735, Bouguer, Godin, and La Conda- 
mine, went to America, where they join- 
ed the Spanish Commissioners. Some 
months after, Clairault, Maupertuis, 
and Le Monnier, — for the 
north. The results of these expedi- 
tions put the flattening of the earth 
beyond doubt, but its absolute amount 
still remained uncertain. The 

of Peru, compered with that of 


’ 
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France, gave a slighter flattening than 
if the earth were homogeneous ; the 
operation of Lapland indicated a great- 
er. In this uncertainty, the lengths 
of the pendulum, which they were 
careful to measure, agreed with the 
flattening deduced from the operation 
at the equator; but the exactness of 
these measurements, especially in the 
operation of Lapland, was not such as 
could enable them to solve the difficul- 
ty. No fault lay with a one, as at 
that period it was impossible to do it 
better. 

Things remained at this point dur- 
ing fifty years. -Bouguer, La Conda- 
mine, Clairault, and Maupertuis, died ; 
but after that interval, astronomical 
instruments becoming much more per- 
fect, and the methods of observation 
more general and more precise, hopes 
were entertained of removing the un- 
certainty which preceding operations 
had left on the flattening of the earth. 
The Academy, the heir of these great 
works, resolved to resume them with 
all the means which could ensure their 
success. She gave still more import- 
ance to them, by proposing to take the 
very size of the earth, thus determin- 
ed, for the fundamental element of a 
system of general and uniform mea- 
sures, of which all the parts would be 
connected together by simple relations, 
and in accordance with our mode of 
numeration. At this day, as former- 
ly, she hopes that such a system, 

ounded upon natural elements, in- 
variable and independent of the in- 
dividual prejudices of the people, will 
ultimately become as common to all, 
as are now the Arabian ciphers, the 
division of time, and the calender. It 
was a wish long ago expressed by the 
best and most enlightened of our 
kings. The pro realizing it, 
was, so to speak, the last sigh of the 
Academy ; and the act which decided 
its execution, was one of the last which 
preceded the fatal epoch of our great 
political convulsions. All the insti- 
tutions tending to maintain civiliza- 
tion and knowledge perished, and the 
Academy perished with them. But 
true men of science do not require to 
have repeated to them the authority 
for doing that which they believe use- 
ful. In the midst of the disorder and 
madness excited by popular anarchy, 
MM. de Lambre and Méchain, fur- 
nished with new instruments which 
Borda had invented for them, began, 
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and continued, often at the risk of 
their lives, the most extended and ex« 
act measurement of the earth which 
had ever been undertaken. They 
concluded it as well, although not so 
easily, as they could have done in the 
bosom of the most profound peace. 
The measurement of the pendulum 
was not forgotten. Borda, who had 
done so much to perfect all the other 
parts of the observations, invented for 
this experiment a method, the exact- 
ness of which every thing 
which had been till then imagined, 
and which has never been surpassed. 

After these operations were termi- 
nated, it was thought that the arch of 
the meridian might be continued & 
good many degrees south, across Cata- 
lonia, and that it might even be pos- 
sible to prolong it to the Balearic isles, 
by means of an immense triangle of 
which the sides extending over the 
sea, should join these isles to the 
coast of Valentia. Méchain devoted 
himself to this operation. I say that 
he devoted himself, for he died of 
fever in a small town in the king- 
dom of Valentia, after having sur- 
veyed all the chain, and measured 
the first triangles. M. Arago and I 
were charged with the completion of 
the work, jointly with the Commis- 
sioners of the King of Spain, Charles 
IV. We had the good fortune to suc- 
ceed ; but it is in remembrance, thst 
M. Arago did net return to France 
without encountering great ger, 
and after a distressing captivity. Our 
results, by confirming those of the 
arcof France, gave them a new proof 
of accuracy. We measured also, at 
our most remote station, the length 
of the seconds pendulum, after the 
method of Borda. M. Matthieu and I 
repeated the same operation upon dif- 
ferent points of the arc comprised 
between Perpignan and Dunkirk. 
These experiments gave for the flat- 
tening of the earth, a value almost ex- 
actly equal to that which M. de Lam- 
bre had already obtained, by compar- 
ing the arc of France and Spain with 
the degrees of the equator, calculated 
with new pains, and with the degree 
of Lapland which Mr Swanberg, an 
able Swedish astronomer, had correct- 
ed by new observations; finally, with 
an arc of many degrees, which Major 
Lambton had measured with great ac- 
— in the English possessions of 
ndia. 
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Verified by so many combinations 
independent of each other, our arc 
of France and Spain acquired farther 
rights to become a fundamental model 
for measures. An occasion presented 
itself of making it of still more im- 
portance. Since the rebellion of 1745, 
the English government had perceiv- 
ed the utility of constructing a detail- 
ed map of the three kingdoms, which 
could serve equally to direct the ame- 
lioration of the country in time of 

ce, and its defence in time of war. 

may state in passing, that it is 
the war which, for twenty years back, 
has given to g i operations 
the great extension, and the extreme 
perfection, which they have acquired 
in all the states of Europe; and the 
value of this slight advantage is thus 
enhanced by its being dearly enough 
paid for. However this may be, the 
English triangulation, begun by Gen- 
eral Roy, and continued after him by 
Colonel Mudge, was prolonged from 
the south of England to the north of 
Scotland, and presented in that extent 
many degrees of the terrestrial meri- 
dian, measured with excellent instru- 
ments. It was extremely desirable 
that this arc should be joined to the 
arc of France. But as, from the geo- 
graphical position of England, she is 
laced a little to the westward of ours, 
there was ground to fear lest all the 
terrestrial] meridians, not being exact- 
ly alike, the difference of longitude 
would affect the results which might 
be obtained from that junction. Nev- 
ertheless, there could be no dread of 
this, so far as concerned the measure- 
ments of the pendulum, which are 
much less disturbed than the degrees 
by the slight irregularities of the fi- 
gure of the earth. The Board of Lon- 
gitude was desirous that the same ap- 
paratus which had served for these 
measurements in France and Spain, 
should be employed over the whole 
extent of the English are. To wish 
for any thing useful to the sciences, 
was to have at once the assent of the 
men of science in England, and the 
approbation of the government of that 
enlightened country. Neither the 
one nor the other was wanting to us. 
The respectable Sir Joseph Banks, and 
his worthy friend Sir Charles Blag- 
den, assured us of all imaginable fa- 
cilities. M. Lainé, the minister of 
the interior, with whom every thing 
useful or honourable has only possi- 
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bility for its limit, was able, from the 
resources of his good will, to furnish 
means for this enterprise, and the 
Board of Longitude had the ess 
to entrust me with the execution of it. 

I left Paris at the commencement 
of the month of May last year, car- 
rying with me the apparatus I had 
made use of on the other points of the 
meridian, a repeating circle by M. 
Fortin, an astronomical clock, and 
chronometers by M. Breguet ; in fine, 
every thing which was necessary for 
— CM E Orders from the 

ngli vernment, obtained through 
the vigilant intervention of Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, awaited their arrival at 
Dover. The whole was sent.to me 
quite entire, and under the seal of the 
customs, without fees, without inspec- 
tion, absolutely as if I had not pass- 
from one country to another. 
Every thing was protected with the 
same care in the carriage to London, 
and was at last deposited in the house 
of Sir Joseph Banks. How can I de- 
scribe what I felt on seeing for the 
first time the venerable companion of 
Coox, rendered illustrious by his lon 
voyages, remarkable for a reach o 
mind, and an elevation of feelin 
which make him equally interested in 
the progress of all human knowledge 
—possessing high rank, great for- 
tune, and universal respect—Sir Jo- 
seph has made all these advantages the 
patrimony of the learned of all na- 
tions. So simple, so easy in his kind- 
ness, it almost seems, to him who ex- 
periences it, the effect of a naturally 
acquired right ; and at the same time 
he is so good, that he leaves us all the 
pleasure, all the individuality of gra- 
titade. What a noble example of a 
— whose sole authority is 
ded in esteem, respect, and free 
and voluntary confidence—whose titles 
consist only in an inexhaustible good- 
will, and in the recollection of services 
rendered, and of which the long and 
uncontested possession necessarily sup- 
rare virtues, and an exquisite de- 
icacy—when we reflect, that all this 
power is formed, maintained, and ex- 
ercised among equals ! 

Under these honourable auspices, 
every thing became easy. Colonel 
Mudge, who had shown himself most 
favourably — towards our en- 
terprise, seconded it by all the means 
in his power. We d from 
Edinburgh together, and fixed our 
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first station in the fort of Leith. 
There I received, equally from him 
and Colonel Elphinston, commandant 
of the military engineers, all the as- 
sistance which the most eager wish to 
oblige could grant, or even suggest. I 
required a situation where the view 
was free, and which was at the same 
time sheltered, in order to erect my 
circle. I was induced to construct 
upon the terrace of the fort a portable 
o tory, which being os of 
being easily taken to pieces at plea- 
sure, permitted me to make observa- 
tions on all sides of the horizon. It 
was necessary that the a tus of 
the pendulum should be with 
solidity ; and stones, of the weight of 
sixty quintals, were fixed in thick 
walle with iron chains. Every thing 
that could be useful was lavished up- 
on me; and, if my observations were 
bad, I had no excuse; it was entirely 
my own fault. Unfortunately the 
health of Colonel Mudge, enfeebled by 
former labours, did not permit him to 
enjoy with me these preparations so 
udi as both of us could have wish- 
ed; but in this respect his place was 
supplied by one of his sons, Captain 
Richard Mudge, a young officer full 
of zeal, with whom I completed my 
labours. The care which I employ- 
ed in this duty, did not hinder me 
from stealing an occasional fiance at 
every thing that was fair an in 
Scotland, that abode of morality and 
intelligence. But foreseeing that such 
objects might cause me to look sg 
the minute details of weights, lengths, 
and measures, as somewhat dry, I re- 
solved not to think of them till m 
return ; and, luckily for the experi- 
ments, I faithfully kept the word I 
had pledged to them. 

After they were finished, it behoved 
us to go and repeat them in the Ork- 
neys, the uttermost limit of the Eng- 
lish arc. But Colonel Mudge, al- 
ways reflecting upon what might ren- 
der his operations more complete, per- 
ceived, that it was possible to connect 
the Orkneys with the Shetland Isles, 
by triangles, whose apices should rest 
upon the Isles, or rather, upon the in- 
termediate rocks of Faira and Foula. 
This plan extended the new arc two 
degrees to the north; and this was 
sufficient to decide him. But rela- 
tively to the general system of the 
operations of England and France, it 
had still another advantage of very 
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different — This consisted 
in carrying the English line of opera- 
tions two ees towards the east, al- 
most upon the meridian of Formen- 
— our last — — in the 
iterranean. By thi change 
the English pen pe becarus tha pro- 
longation of ours, and the two together 
form an arc almost equal to the fourth 
part of the distance from the pole to 
the equator. If one might hope that 
the different nations of Europe would 
agree to chuse the base of a common 
system of measures, in nature, is there 
not here an element the most beauti- 
ful and the most sure which they could 
adopt? And this great arc, which, 
leaving the Balearic Isles, traverses 
Spain, France, England, and Scotland, 
and stops at the rocks of the ancient 
Thule, being taken in combination 
with the flattening of the earth, which 
is deduced from the measurement of 
the pendulum, or from the theory of 
the moon, will it not give for funda- 
mental unity, or the “METRE,” a mea- 
sure the most — and, I dare to 
say it, the most European which can 
ever be hoped for. 

As soon as the possibility of this 
great project was recognised, it ab- 
sorbed all our thoughts ; the delicate 
health of Colonel Mudge did not per- 
mit him to realise it in person, and he 
entrusted the execution of it to one of 
the officers who served under his or- 
ders. He left me his son, whose as- 
sistance had been so useful, and which 
became still more so. My apparatus, 
the portable observatory, the large 
stones, and the iron chains, were all 
embarked with the instruments of the 
English operation, in the Investigator 
brig of war, commanded by Captain 
George Thomas, whose activity and 
skill do not certainly stand in need of 
any praise of mine, but whose inex- 
haustible politeness demands all m 
gratitude. This officer was so 
as take me on board his ship to Aber- 
deen, where, during a short day, I ex- 
perienced the most distinguished hos- 
pitality. On the 9th of July we set 
sail for the Shetland Islands. We re- 
mained a long time at sea, detained by 
calms or contrary winds, regretting 
with all our hearts the loss of so many 
beautiful nights, which we could have 
so well employed in making our ob- 
servations. On the 6th day we left 
the Orkneys, with their mountains, 
of a reddish colour, on our left, which 
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even Roman enterprise had not passed ; 
we discovered the Isle of Faira, which 
saw the vessel of the Admiral of the 
Invincible Armada broken to pieces 
upon her rocks. At last the peaks of 
Shetland ap to us in their clouds, 
and on the 18th July we made the land, 
not far from the southern point of these 
Isles, where the tides of the Atlantic, 
clashing with those proceeding from 
the sea of Norway, cause a continual 
swell, and an everlasting storm. The 
desolate aspect of the soil did not bely 
these — to it. It was no 
longer those fortunate isles of Spain— 
those smiling countries—V alentia, that 
garden where the o and lemon 
trees, in flower, shed their perfumes 
around the tomb of a Scipio, or over 
the majestic ruins of the ancient Sag- 
untum. Here, on landing upon roc 
mutilitated by the waves, the eye sees 
nothing but a sol wet, desert, and 
cove with stones and moss, and 
mountains, scarred by the in- 
clemency of the heavens; not a tree, 
not a bush, to soften the savage as- 
pect; here and there some scatter- 
ed huts, whose roofs, covered with 
grass, allowed the thick smoke with 
which they are filled to escape into the 
.  Reflecting on the sadness of 
this abode, where we were about to 
remain in exile during many months, 
we took a direction, not without trou- 
ble, across pathless plains and hills, 
towards the small assemblage of stone 
houses, forming the capital called Ler- 
wick. There we began to feel that the 
social virtues ofa country are not to be 
measured by its appearance of poverty 
or riches. It is impossible to conceive 
hospitality more , more cordial, 
than that with which we were receiv- 
ed. People who, but a moment be- 
fore were ignorant of our names, were 
sager to conduct us every where. 
en — of the a of our 
vo , the ve us of themselves 
a ‘the information which might be 
useful ; they collected and delivered it 
to us, with the same interest as if 
they had been acting in a matter in 
which they were personally concerned. 
Above all, we received much essential 
counsel from Dr Edmonston, a well- 
informed physician, who has publish- 
ed a very good description of the Shet- 
land Islands, and who recollects with 
pleasure having attended, when at Pa- 
ris, the lectures of our colleague M. 
Dumeril. He gave us a letter to his bro» 
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ther, who resides in the Isle of Unst, 
the most northerly of the Archipela- 
p; for although, on leaving Scot- 
d, we had thought that we should 
establish ourselves at Lerwick; and 
although Fort Charlotte, which pro- 
tects that town, offered for our appa- 
ratus a very favourable situation, ne- 
vertheless we were attracted by this 
little Isle of Unst, which offered us a 
station more northerly than Lerwick 
by about half a degree, and also a 
little more easterly, consequently near- 
er to the meridian of Formentera. 
It is true, that it did not promise us a 
very convenient abode ; but it may be 
conceived, that in going we did not 
reckon on the enjoyment of luxury ; 
in short, we made the choice which 
best suited our operations. Our new 
friends at Lerwick pointed out to us 
the moet experienced pilot of the Isles, 
and we — on the evening of the 
20th of July for our final destination. 
The science of our guide was not use~ 
less to us. A thick fog enveloped us ; 
the wind, always favourable, en- 
ed, and our vessel, plunged in pro- 
found darkness, flew with the rapi- 
dity of an arrow between 80 
numerous, and through straits so nar- 
row, that, without being conducted in 
this labyrinth by management so cor- 
rect and quick, that it had become, 
one might almost say, a sense, it 
must have foundered a thousand times. 
Arrived at Unst, we y ran 
over the isle. It presented nothi 
but fishermen’s huts, and here an 
there some gentlemen’s houses, too 
small to receive the great English in- 
struments. We at first thought of 
pitching them upon the highest and 
most northerly mountains of the isle ; 
but the difficulty of transporting thi- 
ther the great instruments, which 
must necessarily have been done by 
men alone, made us give up an xe 
ject. We preferred a small island 
called Balta, situated at the entrance 
of the principal bay of Unst, (which, 
closing it in, as it were, on the side of 
the sea, rendered it an excellent har- 
bour, where the brig could cast anchor 
in perfect safety), and disembarked 
our instruments. At first I acceded to 
this choice. But on more nearly ex- 
amining the new station, and consider- 
ing how much it was exposed to gusts 
of wind, the extreme moisture which 
revailed, the remoteness from every 
bitation, and the manifold difficul- 
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ties which presénted themselves to the 
formation of an establishment suffi- 
ciently solid, which the experiments 
of the pendulum demanded, I dread- 
ed lest, in persisting in it, I should 
compromise the success of my opera- 
tions. In consequence of this, Cap- 
tain Mudge and I decided to return to 
the Isle of Unst, and to ask a reception 
for ourselves and our apparatus in the 
only house which was in sight. Happi- 
ly it was that of the brother of Mr 
Edmonston, who received us so well at 
Lerwick. We experienced here the 
same kindness. A large sheep-fold, 
which was empty on account of its be- 
ing summer, and whose thick walls 
were capable of resisting every storm, 
received the apparatus of the pendu- 
lum. The portable observatory, to- 
gether with the repeating circle, were 
established in the garden of Mr Ed- 
monston. It was not without much 
labour that we succeeded in landing 
the large stones, and dragging them 
to the place of their destination. It 
required all the efforts of the brig’s 
crew, animated by the obliging per- 
severance of the officers. At last, on 
the 2d of August, we were in a condi- 
tion to commence our astronomical ob- 
servations, and on the 10th, we made 
the first experiment with the pendu- 
lum. On the 17th, we had eight of 
these experiments, and 270 observa- 
tions of the latitude. I was now certain 
of the success of the operation ; no- 
thing but time and perseverance were 
required. Unfortunately, Capt. Mudge 
began to feel, in a disagreeable way, 
the influence of this residence. 

though he carefully concealed what he 
felt, and his zeal was in no respect di- 
minished, I myself perceived the alter- 
ation of his health ; and the winds hav- 
ing brought to our isle a whale ship, 
which was intended for Spitzbergen, I 
determined him to avail himself of it to 
return to a more genial climate. He 
— with regret, leaving me, on 
behalf of his father, all the powers, 
and even all the assistance of which 
I could stand in need. It was then, 
that left alone, I could feel how 
lucky it was that I had taken up my 
residence with Mr Edmonston. The 
kindness of that excellent man seemed 
to increase with the difficulty of my 
situation. When alone, I could not 
make observations on the repeating 
circle, the working of which requires 
two persons, one to follow the star, 
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and the other to mark the indications 
of the level. Mr Edmonston, who 
took as great an interest in my labours 
as myself, suggested to me the idea of 
employing, for this latter part of the 
observation, a young ter, who 
had already given proofs of his intel- 
ligence and address in setting up our 
observatory, and who, besides, like all 
the peasants of Scotland, and even of 
these isles, could read, write, and ci- 
pher extremely well. I followed this 
advice ; and having rendered the task 
of my new assistant as simple as pos- 
sible, I began to give him some 

a few days before the departure of 
Captain Mudge. He made a very rapid 
progress, and perhaps acquitted him- 
self better than a more learned assist- 
ant; for he observed and marked my 
level with all the fidelity of a me- 
chanic ; and on no account whatever, 
not even to satisfy my impatience to 
observe, would he have admitted my 
results to be good, before they were 
strictly within the condition which I 
had prescribed to him ; that is to say, 
before the bubble of the level was in 
a state of perfect immobility. Never- 
theless, as it is very necessary to re- 
serve to one's self some means of veri- 
fication, when one resolves to make an 
astronomer of a carpenter, I had, a- 
mong the numbers which he wrote, 
certain relations which he did not sus- 
pect, and which would have shown 
me his errors, if he had committed 
them. This happened sometimes at 
the commencement ; and he was al- 
ways very much surprised at my being 
able to detect and correct a mistake, 
which he himself had not perceived 
when making it, and which I had not 
seen made. But at the end of three 
days, there was no occasion for my oc- 
cult science any longer to display itself. 
With this useful and sure assistance, 
I succeeded in the course of two months 
in collecting 38 series of the pendul- 
um, each of five or six hours, 1400 
observations of the latitude in 55 series, 
made equally on the south and north 
of the zenith, and about 1900 obser- 
vations of the absolute heights of the 
sun and the stars, to r te the going 
of my clock. After this, it may be 
conceived that I hardly did any thing 
else than observe, and, in fact, I did 
not calculate in this place more than 
three or four observations, at great in- 
tervals from each other, in order to 
assure myself of their general rate, and 
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to guide me in their continuation, de- 
laying the final calculation until my 
return. .In doing so I doubtless acted 
well, for although I have since devoted 
much time to them, they are not yet 
entirely finished. Nevertheless, the 
— of those observations, of 
which the calculations are completed, 
shows the accuracy which may be ex- 
pected of them ; and the results which 
are deduced from them, being combin- 
ed with those of Formentera of the 
arch of France, give for the flattening 
of the earth exactly the same value 
which is deduced from the theory of 
the moon, and si ageing of the 
degrees compared at great distances. 
This perfect ment between deter- 
minations so different, shows at once 
the certainty of the result, and the 
sure method which science employs to 
obtain it. It will be seen from this 
notice, that it is not without trouble 
that this point of precision has been 
reached, and it will not excite much 
rise when it is known, thasthe va- 
riation of the length of the pendulum, 
by which the flattening is measured, 
is in all, from the equator to the pole, 
but four “ millimétres," that is to say, 
less than.two lines; and from For- 
mentera to Unst, one ‘° millimétre" 
and a half, or less than three-fourths 
ofaline. It is these three-fourths of 
a line however, which, appreciated as 
can now be done, exhibit and measure, 
even with great accuracy, the flattenin 
of the whole terrestrial spheroid, an 
prove to us, that in spite of slight acci- 
dents of compositien and arrangement, 
which this exterior and slender surface 
on which we move presents to us, the 
interior of the mass of our planet is 
composed of strata perfectly regular, 
and subjected to the laws of npe po 
sition, density, and form, which a pri- 
mitive state of fluidity had assigned to 
them. The advantage of having com- 
pletely performed my operations, how 
great soever it necessarily appeared to 
me, was neither the only nor the most 
precious I experienced in the family 
which had so kindly received me. If 
I had remained upon the rocks of Bal- 
ta, I should, without doubt, have quit- 
ted these isles with all the prejudices 
of & foreigner. I should only have 
seen the dreariness of their situation, 
the poverty of their soil, and the in- 
clemency of their sky ; I should not 
have known that they contained beings 
sensible, kind, virtuous, and enlight- 
Vor. III. 


ened, like those I had the pleasure of 
knowing ; * and even if I could have 
suspected their existence, which some 
kind service, some delicate attention 
would doubtless have disclosed, I should 
not have experienced the charm which 
could retain them in that foggy, rocky, 
pathless] region, without a tree on the 
mountains or plains for the eye to rest 
on; kingdom of the rain, of the wind, 
and of the tempest, whose atmosphere 
constantly impregnated with chill mois- 
ture, only softens to a certain degree 
the roughness of the winter, under the 
sad condition of giving no summer. 
That which attaches them to it is the 
profound and unalterable peace which 
they enjoy, for the pleasures of which 
they have a perfect relish. 

During 25 years in which Europe was 
devouring herself, the sound of a drum 
had not been heard in Unst, hardly in 
Lerwick ; during 25 years the door of 
the house I inhabited had remained 
open day and night. In all this in- 
terval of time, neither conscription 
nor press-gang had troubled or afflict- 
ed the poor but tranquil inhabitants 
of this little isle. The numerous 
reefs which surround it, and which 
render it accessible only at favourable 
seasons, serve them for defence against 
privateers in time of war ;—and what 
is it that privateers would come to 
seek for there? These people receive 
news from px dd in the same way 
as they read the history of the preced- 
ing age; they recall no personal mis- 
fortune ; they awaken no animosity, 
of course they have neither that inter- 
est, or to express it better, that mo- 
mentary delirium which produces the 
mad exaltation of all the passions, and 
they tranquilly philosophise on events 
which seem to relate to another world. 
If there were only trees and sun, no 
residence could be more pleasant: but 
if there were trees and sun, every body 
would wish to go thither, and peace 
would there exist no longer. 

This calm, this habitual security, 
gives to their social relations a charm 
elsewhere unknown. Every one here, 
in the class of gentlemen, is relation, 
connexion, or friend ; and friendships 
are like relationships. But as in this 





© J cannot here recall al? the persons who 
have loaded me with obligations; I shall 
add at least to the names of MM. Edmon- 
stons, those of Mr Mowat of Unst, and Leisk 
of Lunna. 
30 
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world evil necessarily accompanies 
good, this very pleasure of living in a 
great family is sometimes dearly pur- 
chased. It causes them to feel with 
extreme pain, every death which visits 
this little circle of individuals, in whom 
their affections are concentrated : such 
an event, and it must arrive, is a family 
affliction, and all its bitter- 
ness. They but too commonly expe- 
rience almost equal grief, when their 
brothers or some oneof their friends de- 
part to seek their fortunes elsewhere ; 
the isle, and all the isles together, not 
furnishing sufficient employment for 
the upper class of the population. This 
departure is regarded as a death by those 
who remain, and it is in effect almost 
a death to them, since it is but too 

robable that they will never again see 
hose who depart. People often quit 
the Shetland isles to establish them- 
selves in a better country, but they 
seldom return to them. ‘The friend- 
ships even which their kindness leads 
them to contract with the foreigners 
whom they oblige, become to their 
affectionate hearts, subjects of regret 
and sadness, which the far distant 
voice of gratitude can but imperfectly 
soften. The necessity of leavmg their 
native country arises among the high- 
er classes of the Shetlanders, from the 
narrow extent of commerce and of ag- 
riculture, occasioned by the want of 
capital, and the want of exportation 
for the produce of the soil. A small 
portion only of the estate of each pro- 
prietor is cultivated, the rest is occupied 
in the pas of flocks of sheep, and 
horses in a wild state, without a 
keeper and without shelter. The 
people grub up around their huts such 
a bit of ground as is m -rely sufficient for 
their subsistence, and they pay the rent 
of it by the perilous but attractive 
profits of fishing. ‘This they all prac- 
tise with unexampled boldness. Six 
men, good rowers, and confident of 
each other, agree to possess one boat, 
a light canoe, entirely uncovered ; 
they take with them a small provision 
of water and of oat cake ; and in this 
to frail skif, with a compass, they go 
out of sight of the isles and of all land, 
the distance of 15 or 20 es :— 
there they cast their lines, an a 
day and a night in fishing. If the 
weather is good, and the fishing suc- 
cessful, they may each gain ten or 
twelve francs by such atrip. If the 
sky is overcast, and the sea becomes 
tempestuous, they struggle in their 
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uncovered boat against its fury, till 
they have saved their lines, the loss of 
which would be the ruin of themselves 
and their families ; then they row and 
sail in the direction of the land, in the 
midst of waves rising to the height of 
houses. Themost experienced of them, 
placed in the stern, holds the helm, and, 
Judging of the direction of every wave, 
eludes its immediate shock, which 
would be sufficient to swallow them 
up. At the same time he gives orders 
as to the sails, which he causes to be 
lowered every time the boat mounts 
on the top of a wave, and hoisted every 
time she descends, in order that the 
wind may cause her to fly over the top 
of the following wave. Sometimes en- 
veloped in profound darkness, these 
poor men cannot see the mountain of 
water which they would avoid ;—they 
can only judge of its approach by the 
noise of its howling. In the mean 
time, women and children are upon 
the coast imploring Heaven ; watching 
the appearance of the boat which bears 
their only hopes ; sometimes expecting 
to see it upset or swallowed up in the 
rol] of the waves; striving to assist 
their husbands and fathers, if they ar- 
rive near enough to enable them to 
succour them ; and sometimes calling 
loudly to those who will hear them no 
more. But their lot is not always so 
dismal. By means of skill, hard la- 
bour, coolness, and , the boat 
is victorious in this terrible s e; 
the well-known sound of her shell is 
heard; she arrives; tears are then 
followed by embraces; and the joy of 
seein other is increased by the 
recital of the frightful danger which 
has been escaped. 

Nevertheless, the ruggedness of 
their country has charms for these 
poor people. They love those old 
rocks, whose bold shape and well- 
known aspect point out to them the 
narrow passage which their boat 
must follow, when, returning from 
& prosperous fishing, with a fa- 
vourable wind, she enters the pro- 
tecting bay, greeted with the cries 
of the sea birds. They love those 
deep caverns where they have often 


launched their boat into the middle of 
the waves, when setting out to sur- 
prise the seals. Even I myself, feel- 


ing calm under their guidance, have 
contemplated with admiration those 
lofty cliffs of primitive rocks, that an- 
cient structure of the globe, whose 
strata lay inclined towards the sea, 
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and, undermined at their base by the 
y of the waves, seemed — 
to under their ruins the frai 
bark which bounded at their feet. At 
our approach clouds of sea birds issued 
in thousands from their retreats, sur- 
prised to find themselves troubled by 
man, and making these solitary places 
resound with their confused cries ; 
some darting into the air; others 
plunging into the waves, and shooting 
upwards, almost as quickly, with the 
prey which they had seized; whilst 
ises and seals, here and there, 
raised their blackish heads above waves 
transparent as crystal. Every where 
life seems to abandon a cold and hu- 
mid soil, to take refuge in the air and 
in the waters. But, soon as the even- 
ing spreads her veil over these wild 
retreats, all re-enter in peace and si- 
lence. Sometimes a gentle breeze of 
the south tempers the chillness of the 
air, and allows the planets of the night 
to shine with the purest light on this 
' tranquil scene, whose profound peace no 
noise interrupts, except, at intervals, the 
distant murmur of the dying waves, or 
the soft and plaintive cry of a ‘ moëtte, 
skimming rapidly thesurface of the tide. 
After a stay of two months, I quit- 
ted these isles, carrying with me re- 
collections for my whole life. An 
equinoctial gale carried me back to 
Edinburgh in fifty hours. This abrupt 
transition from solitude to the bus 
of the world,—from patriarchal sim- 
plicity to the refinements of civiliza- 
tion and luxury,—is not without at- 
traction. Colonel Elphinston, by the 
kindest reception, convinced me that 
friendship had not altogether retired to 
the Shetland islands. It was then that, 
entirely at leisure from my observa- 
tions, I could ee at my ease 
every thing which the most social 
state of this country presents to us, of 
institutions and of men,—a spectacle 
at once consoling and sad for whoever 
has spent his life amidst the troubles 
of the Continent. I witneseed a peo- 
ple poor, but laborious ; free, but res- 
pectfully submissive to the laws; mo- 
ral and religious, without sternness ; 
tolerant, without indifference. Isaw 
peasants learning to read in books 
which contained essays of Addison and 
oe I saw the works of Johnson, 
and Chesterfield, and of the most a- 
greeable English moralists, offered as 
a relaxation to the middle ranks of the 
people. In the passage-boats, as else- 
where, there were games of cards and 
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dice. I witnessed village farmers 
meeting in clubs to deliberate upon 
the interests of politics and agricul- 
ture, ——— into — or the 
purpose of buying useful books ; amon 
the number of which was the Kayd 
pedia Britannica, which is known to 
digested at Edinburgh by learned 
men and philosophers of the first order. 
Finally, I witnessed the higher classes 
of society suited to this high degree of 
civilization, and truly worthy to occu- 
y the first place in it, by their intel- 
d and the loftiness of their senti- 
ments. I observed them exciting 
and directing all enterprises of public ' 
utility,—in unceasing communication 
with the people, and never confounding 
themselves with them ; anxiously em- 
ployed in displaying their information 
to enlighten them on the subject of 
their duties and of their true interests; 
knowing how to comfort them in their 
necessities, without depriving them of 
those virtues, and that independence, 
which are produced by the care of 
providing against them; thus every 
where procuring their respect, without 
exciting their envy, and enjoying, as 
the reward of so many exertions, peace, 
union, reciprocal esteem, mutual confi- 
dence, and even a very lively affection, 
founded, on the one hand, on the ha- 
bitual exercise of the kindness and the 
gentleness of an intimate relation, and, 
on the other, upon gratitude and respect. 
On quitting Scotland, I visited the 
most industrious counties of industri- 
ous England. There I beheld an- 
other spectacle: I saw the powers of 
nature employed in the service of man, 
under all imaginable forms, and him- 
self reserved as a mechanical power 
of a more expensive, and more delicate 
construction, for these intermitti 
or accidental operations only, whi 
his divine reason render him more pe- 
culiarly fit to execute; and whet 
it was that the considerations of so- 
cial morality, with which I had been 
so much struck, had left too deep 
traces on my soul; whether it was 
that a great manufactusing system 
ought to be appreciated rather in its 
National results, than in its local and 
particular influence, I admired that im- 
mense display of manufacturers, rather 
than wished to see it established in my 
own country. After having paid my re- 
spects to Oxford and Cambridge, those 
ancient and tranquil abodes of learning 
and of science, I proceeded to rejoin Mr : 
Arago at London, and again to associate 
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myself with him, for the measurement 
of the seconds pendulum, no longer 
in a desert island, but in the mag- 
nificent Observatory of Greenwich. 
M. Humbolt, who had accompanied 
him, assisted in this operation, and was 
desirous, while it lasted, to forget the 
multitude of his other talents in his 
labours as an excellent observer. Mr 
Pond, the astronomer royal, was pleas- 
ed to offer us all imaginable facilities, 
with that generous eagerness which 
men truly devoted to the sciences can 
alone feel for every thing which con- 
tributes to their progress. After hav- 
ing enjoyed the pleasure of observing 
the heavens, and of studying one of 
the greatest phenomena of nature with 
fine instruments, all — consecrat- 
ed, if I may so express it, by so many 
observations, and in a place renowned 
for so many astronomical discoveries, 
I once more beheld my native country, 
with that happiness at return which 
the hearts of Frenchmen feel so keen- 
ly, and of which the charm was ren- 
dered still more agreeable, by the in- 
ternal feeling of satisfaction and grati- 
tude of which I brought her back the 
homage. It is truly in a voyage un- 
dertaken for, the advancement of 
science, that a Frenchmen can learn 
still more to honour, and still more 
to cherish, his noble country. Placed 
without the circle of political passions, 
not attracted to it by interest or am- 
bition ; without rank, without the 
riches which support it, there only 
exist for him those titles which his 
country has acquired to solid glory,— 
to that which consists in doing good 
to mankind. He is exalted by the re- 
collection of the many services whieh 
she has rendered to the civilization of 
the world, by the universal admiration 
which she has excited by the many 
masterpieces with which she has en- 
riched literature, the sciences, and the 
arts. Like Minerva, that country ac- 
companies him in a foreign land ;— 
she speaks for him, introduces him, 

rotects him, disposes all hearts to 

im, and claims in his favour a hospi- 
tality, whiclf she herself has so often and 
so nobly bestowed. Thus, after having 
reached the end of his toils, and while 
relating to his countrymen thereception, 
the assistance, the kindness, and even 
the friendship, which hereceived froma 
justly celebrated nation, he experiences 
in manifesting the expression of his 
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gratitude, a pleasure so much the more 
ure, that all these favours are still, in 
is eyes, new gifts from his country. 


Note.—What I have said in this 
notice of the social virtues of Scotland, 
and of the Shetland Isles, presents 
these countries under an aspect so dif- 
ferent from our Continental modes of 
life, that I would not be surprised, 
that in France, and even in England, 
many persons should suppose that 
there is some exaggeration in the pic- 
ture, and that I have yielded involun- 
tarily to the predeliction which a 
foreigner always conceives for a new 
country, where he has been received 
with kindness. They will perha 
believe me so far as r s Scotland ; 
but for the Shetland Isles, where shall 
I find witnesses? Although they be 
not far distant, the difficulty of the 
navigation, the inclemency of the cli- 
mate, and the want of commerce, re- 
pel travellers from it ; and those whom 
necessity occasionally carries thither, 
hasten to depart from it as soon as 
their business is done. Perhaps a re- 
sidence of two months, ina and 
disinterested capacity, has permitted 
me to see these isles more intimately 
than many of the Scots who live near 
them. Even in Edinburgh, very er- 
roneous ideas are entertained respect- 
ing them. But, generally speaking, it 
is a pleasure which one may procure 
from one end of Europe to the other, 
to hear every one railing at his neigh- 
bours of the north. In Italy, they 
look upon France as having a rude 
and severe climate ; see what Alfieri 
says of it. Here we find our country 
very beautiful; but England appears 
to us the abode of fi In London, 
no one complains of the climate ; but 
they speak of Scotland as a country al- 
most deprived of the sun. The Scots 
look upon this opinion as very ridi- 
culous; but they with much 
pity the poor Shetlanders. These 
again, in their turn, pretend that th 
have much: less cold than in Scotland, 
but that Iceland and the Feroe Isles 
are truly miserable. Iam convinced, 
that even the Icelanders look upon 
Spitzbergen with some disdain. The 
truth is, that in all the climates of the 
iet ip c have v — an 

share of happiness, if he carries 
with him the social ppe and the re- 
sources of commerce and civilization. 
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WE stated in our last Number that CAPT. 
KATER had been appointed by the Board of 
Longitude to measure the length of the se- 
conds pendulum at the Shetland Islands. 
The expedition originated with his Majes- 
ty's ministers, who have in the most liberal 
manner provided the finest instruments, and 
every that is necessary to promote the 
object in view. Captain Kater, accompanied 
by Ligut. Franx of the navy, arrived 
in Edinburgh on the 27th of June, and set 
off for Shetland on the Ist of July in the 
Nimrod sloop of war, commanded by CAPT. 
Daina. After measuring the length 
of the pendulum at Unst, Captain Kater 
; if the weather is favourable, to go 
as m as the North Cape in Norway, with 
the view of determining the length of the 
pendulum in the latitude of 70° or 71°, and 
to repeat the same measurements in Norway 
in the latitude of 65° or 66°. He then re- 
turns to the trigonometrical survey at Cow- 
hithe, near Banff; and having determined 
the length of the pendulum there, he per- 
forms the same experiments at Leith Fort, 
Clifton, Arbury Hill, and Dunnosee. If 
the weather shall prove favourable, so as to 
allow Captain Kater to make his observa- 
tions in Norway, we shall have a series of 
results of the greatest importance in the de- 
termination of the true figure of the earth. 
The Polar Expedition. We understand 
letters have been received from the North 
Polar expedition, dated in the first week of 
June, epposite to Magdalena Bay, Spitzber- 
gen, when all were well and in high spirits. 
The celebrated Professor Mohs has just 
returned from a long tour through the 
Highlands. We understand he has been 
highly gratified with the magnificent and 
iking displays of stratification so frequent 
in this country, and that bis attention was 
perticularly arrested by the island of Arran, 
that wonder of the mineralogical world. He 
did not fall in with any of those volcanic 
phenomena which are said to occur eve 
Where in the tracts of country he investi- 


Mathematical Prize Question for 1820. 
- The Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris 
have again proposed, as a question for 1820, 
the following theorem of Fermat : ** Beyond 
the second degree, there exists no power 
which may be divided into two other powers 
ef the same degree." The reward is a gold 
medal of 3000 francs value, and the latest 
time allowed for the reception of memoirs, 
1st January 1820. 

Astronomical Prize Question for 1820.— 
The question proposed by the Royal Aca- 
y of Science at Paris, is as follows :— 
To form by the theory of universal gravita- 


tion alone, and without taking from obser- 
vations any thing but arbitrary elements, 
tables of the movement of the moon, as 
exact as the best tables in existence. The 
prize is a gold medal of 3000 francs value, 
which is to be awarded in March 1820. 
The utmost period allowed for the reception 
of papers, 1st January 1820. 

Astronomical Prize Medal.—The Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, have award- 
ed their own gold medal to the Astronomer 
Royal, John Pond, Esq. That which was 
before voted to him was the one founded by 
the astronomer De Lalande. 

Harvest Moons.— This year is the third 
of a series of 10 years in which the moon 
will prove the most beneficial to the farmers 
for reaping and gathering in the fruits of 
me earth, viz. from 1816 to 1825 inclusive. 

e preceding nine years, namely, from 
1807 to 1815 inclusive, were in the class of 
those in which, from natural causes, the 
harvest moon has been least beneficial. Such 
will also be the years from 1826 to 1828. 

Te .—- Intelligence can be received . 
from Calais at Paris, between which places 
there are twenty-seven telegraphs, in three 
minutes ; from Lisle, twenty-two telegraphs, 
two minutes; from Strasburg, forty-five te- 
legraphs, six minutes and a half; from 
Lyons, fifty telegraphs, nine minutes ; and 
from Brest, thirty telegraphs, eight minutes. 

Blight in Apple-trees.—The American 
farmers are said to adopt the following prac- 
tice to prevent the blight or mildew from 
injuring their orchards. In the spring, 
they rub tar well into the bark of the apple- 
trees, about four or six inches wide round 
each tree, and at about one foot from the 
ground ; this effectually — the blight, 
and abundant are the uence. 

Fly in Turnips.—The following has been 
given as a method of preventing destruction 
by the fy in turnips. Divide the seed in- 
tended for one day’s sowing into two equal 
parts, and put one part to steep in soft pond 
or ditch-water the night previous to its being 
used. Mix the whole together, adding to 
each pound of seed two ounces of flour sul- 
phur. This will ensure two successive 
growths, and the fly will not touch the plants. 

Gottingen Chemical Prize for 1819.—— 
The Royal Society of Gottingen has offered 
a prize of fifty ducats for ** An accurate exa- 
mination, founded on precise experiments 
of Dalton's theory of the expansion of li- 
quids and elastic fluids, especially of mer- 
cury and atmospheric air by heat. 

The authors are to pay attention to the 
necessity alleged by Dalton for changing the 

ion of the degrees of the present 
thermometrical scales. The memoirs must . 
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be transmitted to the Society before the end 
of September 1819. 

New Mineral, Hydrate of Silicia and 
Alumina.—M. Leon Dufour has found a 
mineral in the neighbourhood of Saint Se- 
ver, which appears to be new. It occurs in 
an argillaceous gravelly soil, in detached 

ieces, from two to four or five inches in 

iameter. ft is generally of a fine white 
colour, without lustre, but is found some- 
times with the semi-transparency of opal. 
Its hardness is between that of limestone 
and lithomarga, and in many characters it 
approaches to the latter substance. Its frac- 
ture is dull; its composition homogenous. 
It is easily cut by a knife, and yet is sin- 
gularly fragile: when struck by a hammer, 
Kt breaks into very angular pieces. It is 
soft to the touch, and — polished very 
highly by friction. It adheres strongly to 
the tongue, but has no argillaceous or — 
odour when breathed upon. It does not ef- 
fervesce with acids, nor form with water a 
ductile paste. Its colour is not changed by 
heat. It has been observed to diffuse a very 
singular smell ef apples, particularly when 
newly fractured. : 

An analysis, made by M. Pelletier, has 
given the constituents of 100 of this 
mineral, as silex 50, alumine 22, water 26, 
there being a loss of 2 parts. 

Siliciferous Sub-sulphate of Alumine.— 
Dr Henry of Manchester has described and 
analysed a peculiar substance, apparently 
the result of slow chemical action, found in 
the old hollows of a coal mine. It has 
exactly the appearance, as well as consist- 
ency, of hogs-lard, and was mistaken at 
first for it by the miners. Its taste is sub- 
acid. It dries in the air, splitting like 
starch. When heated strongly, it becomes 
oe ee ue An analysis 
gave its — as follows : 

ater, 
Alumine— 6.5 
Sulphuric acid, sensan 31 


1.00 


It has been called siliciferous sub-sulphate 
of alumine. 

Sliding Mountain.—A large pipes of 
mountain, covered with rocks and fir trees, 
separated from the highest region on the 

of April, near the village of Soncebos, 
in the valley of St Imier in Switzerland, 
and covered, with its stupendous wreck, 
more than 300 paces of the great road to 
Brienne. A few moments later, a party of 
travellers, who were witnesses of this terrific 
spectacle, would have been its victims. 

Embedded Diamonds.—An te sub- 
stance has been found in the Diamond 
Mines on the banks of the river Iigitonhonha 
in Brazil, containing or enveloping dia- 
monds, gold, iron, &c. The rok consists 
of an te of small quartz pebbles, 
` firmly set in indurated iron sand ; but it is 
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doubtful whether this be the true matrix of 
the diamond, or only a consolidation of par- 
ticles around it. 

Zircon.— This mineral has, we under- 
&tand, been discovered by Dr MacCulloch 
in Sutherland. It occurs in a compound 
rock, formed of co coloured mica, horn- 
blende, and felspar. This rock forms one 
of the occasional beds in the gneiss, and 
bears a resemblance in its composition to 
the zircon syenite of the north of Europe : 
the crystals, a quarter of an inch in length, 
are well defined, and their colour is an ob- 
scure crimson, approaching to that of cinna- 
mon. 

Dr Bouée last summer met with the same 
mineral in gneiss, near Fort Augustus in 
Inverness-shire. 

Newly discovered Membrane in the Eye. 
—Dr Jacob, Demonstrator of Anatomy in 
the University of Dublin, has discovered, 
and demonstrated in his lectures on the dis- 
eases of the eye, this spring, a membrane 
covering the external surface of the retina, 
in man and other animals. Its extreme de- 
licacy accounts for its not having been hi- 
therto noticed. He arrived at the discovery 
by means of a new method of displaying 
and examining this and other delicate parts. 
He argues from analogy, the necessity of 
the existence of such a membrane, as 
parts so different in structure and function, 
as the retina and choroid coat must other- 
wise be in contact, in contradiction to 
the provisions of the animal economy in 
general A detailed account of the dis- 
— with the method of displaying the 
membranc, is in preparation, an will short. 
ly be laid before the public. 

Plate presented to Dr Paris.—On Tues- 
day, the 16th instant, a deputation of noble- 
men and gentlemen of the county of Corn- 
wall, waited upon Dr Paris, at his house 
in Dover Street, with a magnificent present 
of plate for his acceptance. The inscription, 
which is engrayed on a massy silver waiter, 
records the se for which it was given. 
** To John Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.L.S. Fel. 
low of the Rayal College of Physcians of 
London, this plate is inscribed by the noble- 
men, representatives in Parliament, and gen- 
tlemen of the county of Cornwall, in testi- 
mony of their g sense of his services, 
in originating the plan, and ing the 
institution of the j 
of the county, whi 
home the school of science, and their native 
riches increasing sources of prosperity.” 

Iron in Caithness.— There are strong ap- 
pearances of iron upon the coast, about the 
Ord of Caithness, and in many places be- 
tween the Ord and Wick, and to the north- 
ward of Wick. The coast of Caithness is 
remarkable for pretty high rocky cliffs, in 
which namber of veins or perpendi- 
cular mineral fissures appear, many of which 
contain iron ore. Some of these bave been 
observed near the old ruinous castle of Gir- 
nigo, and the Castle of Arkergil These 
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veins appear to be bold and roomy, and to 
contain plenty of good iron ore, from the 
abundance of a bright red iron earth found 
in the surface of them. There is great a- 
bundance of bog ore over all the low coun- 
try of Caithness. In many placcs it almost 
covers the whole face of the d toa 
considerable depth. It is easily known and 
distinguished by the friable constitution of 
its misshapen masses, by its external black- 
ish and rusty colour, and by its internal 
blackish gray colour and granulated porous 
texture. It is always found loose on the 
surface of the ground in the same manner 
as float ore, without any connexion with the 
vein or stratum. 

Discovery of Antimony in Banffshire.— 
A promising appearance of antimony ore has 
been lately discovered on the estate of Lord 
Fife. This ore, we understand, bas been 
examined by Professor Jameson, who finds 
that it is the radiated gray antimony, and 
contains 70 parts antimony and 30 of sul- 
phur. We trust this very promising dis- 
covery will be vigorously pursued. 

Two New Minerals.—We understand 
that Dr Macculloch has discovered two new 
minerals in Scotland, an account of which 
will be given in his work on the Hebrides. 
We have obtained the following sketches of 
their prominent characters. 

The first is easily ised by its re- 
semblance to indurated steatite or noble ser- 

tine, and by its green colour, on a fresh 
Pecuire, shortly turning to black, when it 
can scarcely be distinguished by the eye 
from jet or drycoal : it is also infusible be- 
fore the blowpipe. Dr M. has given it the 
name of chlorophacite, from its most obvi- 
ous property. lt occupies amygdaloidal ca- 
vities in the trap rocks. 

The second is a white powder, of a harsh 
feel, but incapable of scratching glass, and 
nearly as fusible as that substance, produc- 
ing a transperent colourless bead ; charac- 


sid R eat a inguish it from any mi- 
neral hitherto descri It occupies similar 
cavities in trap, and he has given to it, from 
its leading » the name of conite. 
Caducium.— Another New Meta. —M. 
Gay Lussac communicated, in the last 
sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
a note upon a new metal, which has receiv- 
ed the name of caducium, discovered by 
Professor Stromeyer of Gottingen. The 
caducium is white as tin, very ductile, com- 
bines easily with other metals, fuses and vo- 
latizes in less time than zinc. It is found 
in abundance in the mines of this last metal, 
Its specific weight is 8.65. This discovery, 
M. Gay 1.ussac expects, will be of pw con- 
sequence to the arts, on account of the pro- 
perties which the new metal possesses ; and 
of those which it can communicate to metals 
with whicb it is capable of amating. 
On ascertaining the heights of Mountai 
in India.—Lieutenant Webb, of the Ben- 
gal Establishment, has transmitted to Eu» 
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the result of his operations for ascer- 
taining the heights of some of the principal 
mountains in the N country ; from 
which it is found, that many of those moun- 
tains much exceed fn height any before 
known ; that out of "pan 19 are higher 
than Cimboraso, and that the highest ex- 
ceeds the mountain of the Andes (heretofore 
supposed the highest in the world), nearly 
5,000 feet. Lieutenant Webb's results were 
transmitted by a correspondent, to the Edi- 
tor of the Madras Gazette, and published 
in that paper, írom which we copy the fol- 
lowing table, in which the altitude above 
the sea is calculated, 


Peaks. Feet. Peaks. Feet. 
1 22, 15 22,419 
2 22,058 16 17,994 
3 22,840 17 19,183 
4 21,611 18 21,439 
5 19,106 19 22,635 
6 22,498 20 20,407 
7 22,578 21 19,099 
8 23,164 22 19,497 
9 21,311 23 22,727 
10 15,733 24 22,238 
1l 20,686 95 39,271 
12 23,263 26 91,045 
13 22,310 27 20,923 
14 25,669 


Copper in Caithness.— Many of the mi- 
neral veins on this coast contain copper, se- 
veral are hollowed by the waves of the sea 
washing out the softer mineral soils. There 
are several fine rake veins tending towards 
the north and south, and others towards an 
east and west direction, near the castle of 
Old Wick. These veins intersect one an- 
ath ee 

copper ore is e veins 
at Wi pelis A. un and promis. 
ing, and regularly open between the sides, 
containing some copper ore, even at the sur- 
face, with various other mineral soils, both 
hard and soft. One of the places is on the 
cliff of the sea, about half way down from 
its summit, in a strong bold vein containing 
some copper ore ; but as most of the miner- 
al soils in this vein were hard, there was but 
little done in it. The other vein was found 
open ke good, immediately below the w 
per soil, containing spar and vcin-etone, 
& blackish brown chun, or soft mineral soil, 
with some copper ore at the very surface. 
The copper was found in small masses on 
the chun, and mixed or blended through 
all the vein-etones and spar. It did not ap- 
puse in quality ; but, per- 
ps, that is not ultimately against it. In 
Cornwall, where they have the richest cop- 
mines, the ore is generally poor in qua- 
ty, which defect is compensated by the 
quantity produced ; and if we may 

m appearances, Old Wick promises 
to be a productive copper mine, when the 
best veins are opened and effectually explor- 
ed. Inverness Courier. 
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LONDON. 

Dn AvnE of Hull, will soon publish, in 
an octavo volume, Practical Observations 
on Marasmus, and those disorders allied to 
it, that may be strictly denominated bilious. 
The Hon. and Rev. E. ]. Turnour has 
in the press, the Warning Voice, & sacred 
, addressed to Infidel Writers of 


The Rev. R. Brook is preparing for pub- 

lication, the State and Progress of Religious 
i from the first propagation of C 
tianity in Britain to the present time. 

Dr A. B. Granville has in the press, Me- 
moirs on the Present State of Science and 
Scientific Institutions in France; inter- 
spersed with Anecdotes, and illustrated by 
numerous and tables. 

Dr Clarke Abel will soon publish, Per- 
sonal Observations made during the Pro- 

of the British Embassy through China, 
and on its Voyage to and from that Coun- 
try, in a quarto. volume, illustrated by en- 
gravings. . : 

Mr J. W. Whittaker of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has in the press, a Critical 
Examination of Mr Bellamy's Translation 
of Genesis ; comprising a Refutation of his 
Calumnies against the English Translators 
of the Bible. 

Mr John Nichols is preparing for publi- 
cation, in three octavo volumes, the Miscel- 
Janeous Works of the late George Hardinge, 


Esq. 
‘br Spiker's Travels through —— are 
blished at Berlin, and an English Trans- 
ion is preparing for the press. 


John Galt, Esq. is preparing the Second 
Part of the Life of Benjamin West, Esq. 

M. A. Picquot is printing, a Chronologi- 
cal Abridgement of the History of Modern 
Europe, compiled from the best English, 
French, and German Historians. 

Mr Wm Carey has in the press, a Bio- 
graphical Sketch of B. R. Haydon, Esq. 
Ph Critical Observations on his Paintings, 
and some notice of his Essays in the Public 
Journals. 


Dr Hallaran has in the press, a second 
edition, with considerable additions, of his 
Practical Observations on the Causes and 
Cure of Insanity. 

Materials for Thinking, by the late Wil- 
liam Burdon, is reprinting, with many Al- 
terations and Corrections, and a Portrait of 
the Author. 

The Author of Headlong Hall has in 
the press, a new Novel, entitled, Night 
Mare Abbey. 


Dr Busby’s Musical Grammar, compris- 
ing the Developement of the Harmonic 
Science, from its first rudiments to the most 
abstruse of its rules, is just ready for publi- 
cation. 

A work, entitled Universal Commerce, 
by the Editor of Mortimer’s Commercial 
Dictionary, will appear in the course of the 
ensuing month. 

A Description of the Islands of Java, 
Bali, and Celebes, with an Account of the 
principal Nations and Tribes of the Indian 
Archipelago, by John Crawford, Esq. late 
resident at the Court of the Sultan of Java, 
will speedily be published, in 3 vols. Svo. 
with Maps and Engravings. 

Mr Jonathan Otley, an ingenious me- 
chanic of Keswick in Cumberland, whose 
intimate acquaintance with the district of 
the Lakes, and its Curiosities, had frequent- 
ly occasioned him to be selected as a guide 
to visitors, is about to publish an improved 
Map of all the Lakes in Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire. 

A small volume will soon appear, 
entitled, Nuge Moderne, or Morning 
Thoughts and Midnight Musings; by Mr 
Park, Editor of Nuge Antique. 

Mr Carmichael of Dublin, will shortl 
pd Observations on the Symptoms and 

pecific Distinctions of Venereal Diseases ; 
in with Hints for the more Effec- 
tual Prosecution of the Present Inquiry into 
the Uses and Abuses of Mercury in their 
Lala 3 F 
r A. A. Watts is preparing a volume 
of Poems for early publication. 

M. La Beaume has in the press, Ob- 
€—— x the — the Air- 

mp and Vapour-bath : pointing out their 
Lm j in Goat, Rheumatism, P » &c. 
with Remarks on Factitious Airs, and on 
the Improved State of Electricity and Gal- 
vinism, and their supposed efficacy in vari- 
ous diseases. 

Udine, a Fairy Romance, translated from 
the German of Baron de la Motte Fouque, 
by Mr Soane, is in great forwardness for 
publication. 

Messrs Bentham and Ray, of Sheffield, 
will publish, on the Ist of August, the 
Northern Star, or Monthly Magazine for 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, Nar- 
thumberland, Cheshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and the adjoining counties ; being & conti- 
nuation, on a more extensive e, of the 
Northern Star, or Yorkshire Magazine. 
The editors allege, that they have —— 


obtained the ion and support 
the most distinguished literary characters in 
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the north of E d; and can promise 
their readers much original information on 
a vast variety of subjects. 


Consolations for Mourners; five Sermons, 
— late Rev. John Hill, are in consider- 
forwardn 


ess. 

The Meditations of a Neophyte are in the 

Translations of Memoirs of Lucien Bo- 

» and of Anecdotes of the Court and 

Family of Napoleon, are just ready for pub- 
lication. 


Pug dup p ee will, in a few 
. publi e Algebraist's Assistant, 
wien U the plan of Walkingame's 
Arithmetic, and intended to follow that use- 
ful work in the course of instruction. 

Dr Carey has in the press, an improved 
edition of his larger work on Latin Prosody 
and V ersification. 

enum 
EDINBURGH. 

We are happy to inform our readers, that 
Dr M‘Crie has in the press ** The Life of 
Andrew Melville, containing Illustrations of 
the Ecclesiastical and Literary History of 
Scotland, during the latter of the Six- 
teenth and beginning of the Seventeenth 
Century ; with an A ix, consisting of 
Original Papers." 2 vols 8vo. 

This work may be viewed as a continuation 
of the history of the Scottish Church given in 
the Life of John Knox, by the same auther ; 
but as Melville, besides an active 
pert in the public transactions of his time, 
was successively at the head of two of the 
universities of Scotland, it will enter much 
more fully into the state of education and 
the of literature than the author 
f himself warranted to do in the Life 
of the Reformer. 

We understand that Dr Brewster is pre- 
paring for ication a Treatise on the 
Kaleidoscope, containing a full account of the 
Principles and Construction of the Instru- 
ment, and of its application to the nume- 
rous branches of the fine and useful arts. 

ing for publication, An Essay on 
the Office and Duties of the Eldership in 
the Church of Scotland. To which is added, 
an Account of the Management of the Poor 
in the Parishes of Paisley and Greenóck. 
Together with a variety of Observations on 
the Comparative State of the English and 
Scotch ae of Poor Laws; on — 
proposed in the Glasgow Report; on 
Reasonings of the Edinburgh Review ; on 
the Causes and Cure of Pauperism ; and 
on various other Ta connected with the 

Business of Charity and Provision 
or the Poor; by the Rev. Robert Burns, 
Paisley, author of a Letter to the Rev. Dr 


. It will be gratifying to the lovers of Scot- 
tish literature to be informed, that a volume 
Vox, III. 
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of Poems and Songs, chiefly in the Scottish 
dialect, by the late Richard Gall, is in the 
press.— Mr Gall died several years ago, in 
the bloom of youth, when his genius and 
taste had introduced him to the notice of 
gentlemen eminent in the literary world. 
He enjoyed the friendship and correspond- 
ence of Burns, Campbell, Macniell, and 
other celebrated poets of the day. It is said 
that his Poems breathe a tenderness and 
simplicity honourable to the head and heart 
of the author. 

The Elements of Euclid, viz. the first six 
books, with the eleventh and twelfth, in 
which the .corrections of Dr Simpson are 
generally adopted, but the errors overlooked 
by him are corrected, and the obscurities of 
his and other editions explained : also, some 
of Euclid's Demonstrations are restored, 
others made shorter and more general, and 
several useful Propositions are added ; to- 
gether with Elements of Plane and en. 
a Trigonometry, and a Treatise on i- 

Geometry ; by Alexander Ingram, Ma- 
themadelan.. Leith, $vo. 

Ruddiman's Latin Grammar, edited by 
Dr Hunter, Professor of Humanity in the 
University of St Andrews, 12mo. 

Sentimental Scenes, selected from cele- 
brated Plays, &c.; by John Wilson. Third 
edition, 12mo. 

Early Genius, exemplified in the Juvenile 
Porsuits of Eminent oreigners, 18mo. 

In the — and speedily will be pub- 
lished, — Selections in Verse; con- 
sisting of s Extracts, chiefly from the 
Works of Scott, Byron, Southey, and other 

Poets of the present age; by David 
Grant, Teacher of English, Writing, &c. in 
Aberdeen. 

The late Rev. Mr Scott of Perth is well 
known to have paid a great deal of attention 
to the earlier periods of Scottish history, and 
particularly to thoee transactions which had 
any connexion with the city in which he 
was long a useful and much cler- 

We are happy to learn that he has 
eft, in a state fit for publication, a History 
of the Life and Death of John Earl of 
Gowrie, in which he gives a variety of new 
and interesting details ing what is 
commonly called the ** Gowrie Conspiracy." 
To the History he has prefixed some Preli- 
minary Dissertations illustrative of his sub- 
ject. The work is already in the press. It 
will appear in the form of an octavo volume, 
handsomely printed og royal paper, and 
containing nearly pages. e price 
will be One Guinea in boards; and as only 
a limited number of copies will be thrown 
off, it is hoped that such as are desirous to 
obtain it will lose no time in giving orders 
for it to their booksellers. 

Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia; by H Murray, 
F.R.S.E. Author of Historical Account of 
Discoveries in Africa, S vols 8vo, with mape. 

Sermons, by the Rev. C. R. Maturin, 
Curate of St Peters, "E $vo. 
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LONDON. 
ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic in Theory and Practice, in 
which every example is original; by John 
Matheson, 12mo. 3s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Annals of Philosophy, or Magazine of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Mechanics, Natural 
History, Agriculture, and the Arts; by 
Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.L. & E. 
and Regius Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of G w; Arthur Aikin, Esq. 
F.L.S. M. Geol. Soc..&c. and John Bostock, 
M.D.F.R.S. & No. LXVII. (for July 
1818.) 2s. 6d. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, 
edited at the Royul Institution of Great 
Britain. No. X. Svo. 7s. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Richard Morris, late pastor 
of the Baptist Church, Amersham, Bucks ; 
compiled by B. Godwin, Great Missenden, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. . 

Authentic Memoirs of Lucien Bonaparte, 


Prince of Canino, in French and English ; : 


embellished with a likeness; 2 vols 8vo. 18s. 

Recollections of Curran and some of his 
Contemporaries ; byjCharles Phillips, Esq. 
Svo. 12s. with a portrait. 

Memoirs of John Duke of Marlborough, 
with his Original C ndence, collected 
from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic Sources; by William Coxe, 
M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. Archdeacon of Wilts, 
and Rector of Bemerton. Vol. II. illus- 
trated by portraits, maps, and military 
plans, 4to. £3, 3s. 

COMMERCE. 

European Commerce, or Complete Mer- 
cantile Guide to the Continent of Europe: 
comprising an Account of the Trade of all 
the principal Cities of the Continent, copious 
Tables of their Monies, Exchanges, Weights, 
and Measures, with their Proportion to those 
of England ; the local Regulations of each 
Place, their Tariffs of Duties, Methods of 
Buying and Selling, Tares and other Al- 
lowances ; together with numerous Official 
Documents, Ordinances, &x. forming a 
Complete Code of Commercial Information ; 
by C. W. Rordansz, 8vo. £1, 1s. 

DRAMA. 

Memorial to the Lord Chamberlain, from 
the Theatres Royal Drury-Lane and Covent- 
Garden ; with Mr Elliston’s Reply, 8vo. 3e. 

EDUCATION. 

Tbeory and Pracüce of Book-keeping, 
adapted to the capacity of Youth ; aleo Re- 
marks on Bills and Promissory Notes, &c. ; 
by John Matheson, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Schoolfellows ; by Miss Sandham, 
author of the Twin Sisters, 12mo. 36. 6d. 

Jauffret's Father's First Lessons, with 
five engravings, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


D'Oisy's Dictionary of the Difficulties of- 
the French » 9vo. Ss. 
Gautier’s Idioms of the French Lan- - 


guage. 5e. . 

Praval’s Syntax of the French, with 
numerous Exercises, 12mo. 4s. 

The Philosophy of Elocution ‘elucidated 
and exemplified by readings of the Liturgy 
of the Church; for the use of young Clergy- . 
men, and Students who are preparing for 
Holy Orders; by James Wright, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, &c. Svo. pp. 376. 

Un Dictionnaire des Verbes Francais ; or 
a Dictionary of French Verbs, shewing their 
different Governments. To which is pre. 
fixed, a Table of the Irregular Verbs, and 
some Remarks on the Tenses of the Conju- 
gation and the Article; by J. C. Tarver, 
Svo. 10s. 

Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Chil- 
dren ; by Mrs Taylor, fc. 8vo. 5e. 

Adversaria ; or Selections and Reflections 
on Civil, Political, Moral, and Religious 
Subjects, intended to instil into the minds 
of Youth who have had a liberal Education, 
& correct Knowledge of Men and Things; 
by George Harrison, 8vo. 9s. 

New Exercises in Orthography, contzin- 
ing Selections from the most admired Au- 
thors, in Prose and Verse, and adapted to 
every Class of English Learners desirous of 
speedily acquiring a correct Method of 
Spelling; upon a New Plan; by Joseph 
Guy, jun. Master of the Academy, 38, 
Foley Street. Is. 

FINE ARTS. 

The History and Antiquities of the Ab- . 
bey Church of St Peter, Westminster ; 
including Notices and Biographical Me- - 
moirs of the Abbots and Deans of that 
Foundation; by Edw. Wedlake Brayley. 
With Graphical Illustrations E the Pro- 
prietor, John Preston Neale. oL I. im- 
perial 4to, £7, 4s. or royal 4to, £4, 16s. 

` GEOGRAPHY. 

An Introduction to Geography ; by Mts 
Sherwood. 2s. = f 

The Poetical Gazetteer of the principel 
Cities, Towns, Boroughs, and Sea-ports, in 
the United Kingdom ; by J. Bissett, of the 
Museum, Ieamington Spa; embelli 
with upwards of twenty Views of the Towns 
of Great Britain, &c. 2s. Gd. 

HISTORY. 

Florente Histoire Critique de l'Inquisi- 
tion de PE e; traduite de l'Espagnol 
sur le Manuscpt a l'Auteur. Tome 3, 8vo. 
10s. ; 

A General History of Malvern, intended 
to comprise all the Advantages of a Guide, 
with the more important details of Chemi- 
cal, Mineralogical, and Statistical Informa- 
tion ; by John Chambers, Esq.; crown 8ve, 
9s. ; demy 8vo, with five plates, 15e. 
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LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Tithes; by John Mirehouse, Esq. barrister- 
at-law. 10s. 6d. 

A Review of e Poor Laws. 2s. 

A Digest of the Laws ing County 
Elections, from the issuing of the Wait to the 
return and nacer Of aking the Poll; by 
Samuel Heywood, Sergeant-at-law, 8vo. 20s. 

The Voter's Vade-Mecum, being an Ex- 
planatory Abstract of Election Law; by 
J. Williams, Esy. Is. 6d. 

Reports of Cases in the High Court of 
Chancery, Part I. to be continued; by 
John Wilson, Esq. of the Temple, 8vo. 7s. 

An Abridgement of all the Custom Laws 
in force in Ireland, and of the Laws which 

the Trade from Ireland to and from 
Places in his Majesty's Deminions, and 
in the Dominions of Foreign Powers ; in- 
cluding the Duties, Drawbacks, Bounties, 
and Allowances payable on Goods, inward 
and outward; with Rates; particularly 
where the Laws in Ireland differ from those 
on the same Subject in Great Britain. Also, 
a Sketch of the Origin and Progress of Cus- 
toms in Ireland ; a Chronological Table of 
the Statutes; and a copious Index to the 
Work ; by John Heron, of his Majesty’s 
Customs, Dublin, 8vo. £1, 1s. 
i MEDICINE; 

General Views relating to the Stomach, 
its Fabric and Functions; by J. C. Speers, 
M.D. 8vo. 56 

A Reply, by Sir William Adams, to a 
Pamphlet by Dr Veitch, upon the subject 
of the Egyptian Ophthalmia, &c. &c. 8vo. 
2 


s. 
Report of the Committee of the London 
Infirmary for curing Diseases of the Eye, 
eccasioned by the falee and calumnious 
Statements contained im a Letter addressed 
by Sir W. Adams to the Directors of Green- 
wich Hospital, 8vo. Se. 6d. 
MINERALOGY. 

A New Descriptive Catalogue of Mi- 
nerals, following, in general, the System 
ef Werner; with Plate, and Explanation 
of Hydraulic Blowpipe and Lapidaries’ Ap- 
paratus ; by J. Mawe, 12mo. 3s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A New Circular System of English Coun- 
try Dancing; by T. Wilson. 1s. 6d. plain, 
and 2s. coloured. 

The History of Theophilus and 
by Mrs Sherwood, author of Little Henry 
ahd his Bearer, &c. 2s. 

The Little Woodman and his Dog Cesar; 
by the same. 1s. 6d. 

Seventy-eight Quizzical Characters. Plain 
ls. and coloured Is. 6d. 

The History of Fidelity and Profession. 
I 


8. 
-— Suppers, or Evening Tales for 
Young People, with sixteen engravings, 
2 vols 18mo. 7s. 

A Letter to the Hon. and Right Rev. 
Henry Ryder, D.D. Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester; by the Rev. Richard Warner, of 
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Bath; to which is added, a Biographical 
Sketch of the late Archibald Maclaine, D.D. 
with Notes and Anecdotes ; the second edi- 
tion. Se. 

Strictures on the Uses and Defects of Pa- 
rish Registers and Bills of Mortality; by 
G. M. Burrows, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 3s. 

On conducting Air by forced Ventilation, 
and regulating the Temperature in Dwell. 
ings; with a Description of the Application 
of the Principles, as established in Covent- 
Garden Theatre and Lloyd's Subscription 
Rooms; by the Marquis de Chabannes, 
8vo. 6s. 

A Brief Description of the Borough and” 
Town of Preston, and its Government and 
Guild, originally composed between the 
years 1682 and 1686; with occasional 
Notes; by John Taylor. 4s. 6d. 

Letters of William Thompson, lately 
deceased (a member of the Society of 
———— a pin of his Life. 1s. 6d. 

The Dictionary of the English Language 
in which the Words are deduced from the 
Originals, and illustrated in their different 
Significations, by Examples from the best 
Writers: to which are prefixed, a History 
of the , and an English Gram- 
mar; by Samuel Johnson, LL.D. With 
numerous Corrections, and with the Addi- 
tion of many Thousand Words, by the Rev. 
Henry J. Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majesty, and Keeper of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s Records, 5 vols 
4to. £11, 11s. 

Select Letters, Literary and Moral, from 
the C dence of the late Thomas 
Eagles, Esq. of Bristol; with a Preface. 4e. 

Cursory Observations, chiefly relating to 
the Conversation and Manners of Private 
Society ; by Clericus. Is. 

Considerations respecting Cambridge, 
more icularly ing to its Botanical 
Professorship; by Sir J. Ed. Smith. 2s. 6d, 

A Vindication of the University of Cam- 
bridge from the Reflections of Sir James 
Edward Smith, President of the Linnean 
Society, contained in a Pamphlet, entitled, 
** Considerations respecting Cambridge,” 
&c.; by the Rev. James Henry Monk, 
B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
and Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Tables of Discount and Profit, on a new 
and comprehensive Plan; by John Evans, 
royal 4to. £1, 1s. i 

Collectanea Cliffordiana, 8vo. 8s. 

Sketches of the Character, Conduct, and 


- Treatment, of the Prisoners of War at 


Auxonne, Longuy, &c. from the Year 
1800 to 1814; with an Account of the 
Epidemic, as it appeared in the latter Place’ 
in 1813; by Fartell Mulvey, M.D. 4e. 

Is it possible to free the Atmoephere of 
London, in a very considerable Degree, | 
from the Smoke and Deleterious Vapours 
with which it is hourly impregnated ? 6d. 

Plans, Elevations, and Sections of Build. 
ings, public and private, executed in various 
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Parts of England, &c. ; by David Laing, 
ful, £5, 5s. 

An Autumn near the Rhine; or Sketches 
of Courts, Society, and Scenery, in some of. 
the German States bordering on the Rhine, 


Svo. 14s. 
NOVELS. 


The Ayah and Lady, an Indian Story. Is. 

The Question, Who is Anna? by Mise 
M. S. Croker, 3 vols 12mo. 24s. 

An Angel's Form and Devil's Heart; by 
Silvia Davenport, 4 vols. 25e. 

Sophia, or the Indiscretion ; 
a Tale, founded upon Facts, 3 vols 12mo. 
16s. Gd. 

Lionel, or the Last of the Pevenseys, 
S vols 12mo. £1, 1s. 

Civilization, or the Indian Chief, 3 vols 
12mo. 18s. 

Prodigieus, a Novel, in 3 vols. 24s. 

New Tales; by Mrs Opie, 4 vols 12mo. 


£1, 8s. 
POETRY. 

Poems, Latin, Greck, and English; to 
which are added, an Historical Inquiry 
and Essay upon the Administration. and 
Government in England during the King’s 
Minority ; by N. Hardinge, Esq. M. A. 
coll and revised by Geo. Hardinge, 
M.A. &c. 8vo. 14«. 

The Fair Isabel of Cothele, a Cornish 
Romance, in six cantos; by the Rev. R. 
Polwhele. 8s. 

Poems, chiefly Local: Attachment, the 
Unsexed Females, Old English Gentlemen, 
Pneumatic Revellers, and Family Picture ; 
by the Rev. R. Polwhele, 5 vols 8vo. 21s. 

The bes and Fourth — of a obi 

us and Specimen of an inten 
National Work; by William and Robert 
Whistlecraft, of Stow-Market, in Suffolk, 
harness and collar-makers ; get 
comprise the most interestin j 
relating to King Arthur abl his Round 
Table, 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

The Rhapsodist, or Mes Souvenirs; in 
an Epistle to Aristus ; by Richard Esmond 
Comeford, Esq. Svo, 14e. or 4o, £1, 1s. 

Bodiam Castle, a Poem in Six Cantos, 
with Notes, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

The Gentleman, a Satire, written during 
the Years 1812, 1813, 1814, and 1815, 
8vo. 4s. 

Modern Patriotism, or a few Stanzas 

ested by the principal Speeches deliv- 
ered in Palace-Yard, on the 23d of March 


1818. Inscribed (with qaem though not 
by permission) to the Right Hon. George 
Canning, M.P. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

POLITICS, 

A Letter to Edward Protheroe, Esq. M.P. 
for Bristol ; wherein his Conduct in Parlia- 
ment is freely discussed, and his flagrant 
Derelietion of Duty exposed. — 1s. 

The Political State of the British Empire; 
by W. Adolphus, 4 vols 8vo. £3. 

The Parliamentary History of England. 
Vol XXXII. royal 8vo. £1:11:6. 

Rational Reform on Constitutional Prin- 
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ciples, addressed to the Good Sense of the 
English Nation ; by a Barrister, Ovo. 7s. 6d. 
THEOLOGY. . 
On Protestant Nonconformity ; by Josiah 
Conder, 2 vols 8vo. 14s. 
Observations on the Doctrine, Discipli 


' and Manners of the Wesleyan M ists g 


and also of the Evangelical Party, as far as 
the latter adhere to the same System: in- 
cluding Strictures on the Notions entertained 
by both respecting a Divine Providence, 
and the Unlawfulness of Amusement among 
Christians; by the Rev. Latham Waine- 
wright, A. M. F. A. S. of Emanuel Col. 
Camb. and Rector of Great Brickhill, Bucks, 
Svo. 6s. 

A Letter to a highly respected Friend, 
on the Subject of certain Errors, of the An- 
tinomian Kind, which have lately sprung 
— the bet of England, and are now 
making an ming Progress throughout 
the Kingdom ; with Notes and an Appen- 
dix; by the Rev. John 'Simons, LL.B. 
Rector of Paul's Cray.  4ei 

A Letter to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of St David, one of the Patrons of 
the London Society for. premoting Christi- 
anity amongst the Jews, on the i 
and Prospects of that Society; dated Mos- 
cow, February 24, 1818. With an Appen- 
dix, containing some interesting Documents 
illustrative of the Present State of the Jews 
on the Continent ; by the Rev. Lewis Way, 
M.A. of Stansted Park, Sussex. 2s. Gd. 

A Sketch of the History of Churches in 
England ; applied to the Purposes of the 
Society for promoting the Enlargement and 
Building of Churches and Cha To 
which is added, & Sermon on Honour 
of God in Places of Public Worship; by 
John Brewster, M.A. Rector of Egglescliffe, 
and Vicar of Greatham, in the County of 
Durham. 3s. 6d. 

Unitarianism Unassailable, and the Be- 
liever in the One God and Father, who is 
the Saviour of all Men, vindicated from the 
Charge of Blasphemy. 6d. 

Twenty-five Sermons, in which the Doc- 
trines and Duties of Christianity are illue- 
trated by References or Allusions to recent 
— and Transactions, 2 vols 8vo. 

Sermons on the Nature, Offices, and 
Character of Jesus Christ; by the Rev. 
J. Bowdler, 8vo. 14«. 

The Plain Bible, and the Protestant 
Church in England; with Reflections on 
some important Subjects of existing Re- 
ligious Controversy; by the Rev. W. L. 
Bowles, Svo. 4e. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, A.M. Illustrated 
with Maps and fac-similes of Biblical Ma- 
nuscripts, 3 vols Svo. £2, 2s. 

Sermons on various Subjects; by the 
Rev. M. Bryce, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church 
of St Mary, Rotherhithe, on Sunday, May 

4 
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9, 1818, in Aid of the Charity School of 
that Parish. To which is subjoined, an 
Account of the Success of the New System 
of Education in Southern Africa; by Ro- 
bert Jones, D.D. late Senior Chaplain at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Is. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
The History of Cornwall, in seven Parts, 
4to, bound in 2 large vols. £8, 8s. 
Historical Views pd gts 8vo. 4e. 
A To ical Historical Descrip- 
tion of hs of Tixall in the County 
— £2, 2s. and on fine paper, 


A Journey round the Coast of Kent; 
containing Remarks on the principal Objects 
wodby of notice throughout the whole of 
that interesting Border, and the contiguous 
District; including Penshurst and Tun- 
bridge Wells, with Ryre, Winchelsea, Has- 
tings, and Battle, in Sussex ; being Original 
Notes made during a Summer Excursion ; 
by L. Fussell, Esq. with a map, 8vo. 9s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Observations made during a Tour in the 
Netherlands in 1815 and 1817. 
are added, several Original Anecdotes of 
the Battle of Waterloo, communicated by 
the Duke of Richmond ; by H. Smithers, 
Svo. 7s. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Hudson's Bay, 
in his Majesty's Ship Rosamond ; contain- 
ing some Account of thc North-eastern Coast 
of America, and the Tribes inhabiting that 
remote region; by Lieut. Edward Chappell, 
R.N. 8vo. 12s. . 

'The Traveller's Guide down the Rhine; 
by Schreibers, 12mo. 8s. 

A Journey from India to England, 

Persia, Georgia, Roesia, Poland, 
and Prussia, in the Year 1817; by Lieut. 
Col. Johnson, C.B. ; with engravings, 4to, 
£2, 2s. 

A Second Journey through Persia to 
Constantinople, between the Years 1810 
and 1816 ; with a Journal of the Voyage 
by the Brazils and Bombay to the Persian 
Gulph ; together with an Account of the 
Proceedings of his Majesty’s Embassy un- 
der his Excellency Sir Gore Ousley, Bart. 
K.S.L.; by James Morier, Esq. late his 
Majesty's Secretary of Embassy, and Mini- 
ster Pleni iary to the Court of Persia ; 
with &c- royal 4o. £3:13:6. 

Travels in Canada and the United S 
of America, in 1816 and 1817 — — 
Esq. late Military Secretary to il- 
cane Governor in Canada, 8vo. 14s. 


anas SEP 


EDINBURGH. 
"Transactions of the Royal Society of Ed- 
inburgh. Vol VIII. Part II. 4o. £1, 5e. 
' Elements of General History, Ancient 
and Modern; to which are added, a Table 
of Chronology, and a Comparative View of 
Ancient and Modern Geography, illustrated 
by Maps; by the late Alexander Fraser 
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i be Lord Woodhouselee ; the seventh 
— corrected and improved, 2 vols 8vo. 


A General Map of the Environs of Edin- 


burgh, : comprehending nearly the whole of ` 


the Three Lothians, and part of Stirling and 
Berwick Shires; by Robert Kirkwood. On 
this Map are accurately laid down the Line 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Canal; Mr 
Stevenson's Lines of proposed Mid-Lothian 
Railways; the Edmonstone Railway ; and 


Mr Jardine's Line of the Edin- 
burgh and Lothian Canal, being on one 
level, without a single lock, and on the 


level of the Union Canal. Also the propos- 
ed Water-pipe Track from the Black and 
Crawley Spring to Edinburgh, and an ac- 
curate Al tical Table of Distances, in 
miles furlongs, for nearly thirty miles 
round the City, measured from the front of 
the Register Office, to all the Towns, Vil- 
lages, Gentlemen’s Seats, &c. situated with- 
in its limits; coloured in sheets, 16s; 
mounted on canvas and rollars, or in a case 
for the pocket, £1, 1s. 

A General Description of the Shire of 
Renfrew, including an Account of the Noble 
and Ancient Families, who, from the earli- 
est times, have had p in that County, 
and the most remarkable facts in the lives 
of distinguished individuals; to which is 
added, a Genealogical History of the Ro- 

al House of Stuart, and the several 
oble‘and Illustrious Families of that Name, 
from the year 1084 to the year 1710; col- 
lected from Public Records, Chartularies of 
Monasteries, and the best Historians and 
Private MSS.: published in 1710, by 
Geerge Crawford, author of the Peerage of 
Scotland, &c. &c. and continued to the pre- 
sent period, by George Robertson, author 
of the Agricultural Survey of Mid-Lothian. 
Embellished with a Fac-stmile of a Map of 
the County, published at Amsterdam in 
1654 (which was presented to the Publisher 
by the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
County), and a highly-finished Map of the 
County to the present time ; also as frontis- 
piece, a very fine ved inside view of 
the Abbey Church of Paisley, and Views 
of Crocstoun,Cathcart, and Newwark Castles, 
and a Fac-simile of a Charter of King Ro- 
bert the u anno nn all finish — 
gravings. £2, 12e. 6d. on ne roy 
with proof impressions of the plates ; 
d £ , 11s. 6d. on wove demy, with plates, 
in extra boards. 

Odes and other Poems; by John Gibson, 
foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Rise and Pro- 
gress, the Redemption and Present State, 
and the Management of the National Debt 
of Great Britain and Ireland ; the third edi- 
tion enlarged ; by Robert Hamilton, LL.D. 
and F. R. S. E. of Mathematics in 
the Marischal College and University of 
Aberdeen. This edition of a work, now 
justly considered as the standard one on the 
subject, contains "x of 60 pages ad- 
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ditional matter, and brings down the history 
of the National Debt to 1817 inclusive, 8vo. 
10s. boards. 

Observations on the Trust Oath, contain- 
ing & Statement of the Interrogatories that 
may be put to the Freeholder, and Remarks 
on the Answers that must be made; cal. 
culated to explain the Nature of Nominal 
and fictitious Votes. ls. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Covenant of Grace; by 
John Colquhoun, D. D. Minister of the 
Gospel, Leith, 12mo. 6s. or common paper 
4e. 6d. 

Remarks on the projected Abolition of 


the Usury Lawe, and the probable Effects 
of the Measure on the general Prosperity 
of the Nation. 2s. 

Observations, with Cases illustrative of 
the Sedative and Febrifuge Powers of Eme- 
tic Tartar; by William Balfour, M. D. 
8s. 6d. 

An Historica] Description of the Chapel- 
Royal of Holyroodhouse, with the Curiosi- 
ties, Monuments, &c.; an Historical Ac- 
count of the Palace and its Environs ; and 
Biographical Anecdotes of celebrated Indi- 
viduals connected with its History. Fime, 
6s. ; common, 3s. 6d. 





From a press of Mailer the Soottish Chronicle is unavoidably omitted. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.—July 8, 1818. 


Sugar. The importation of Sugar is now become very considerable. The West India 
ships, so long delayed by unfavourable weather for the crops in the colonies, are now ar- 


riving in constderable numbers. The sales of Sugar have in consequence been very 
siderable at all the chief ports of importation. The prices are, upon the whole, weil 


ported, and the demand lively and extensive. The stocks of the principal dealers wae 
greatly reduced, and they in consequence purchase freely at the priccs quoted. There is 
no chance whatever of any material decline in price; but, on the contrary, the greatest 


chance of a rise after the chief partaof the imports are over. In the Refined article t 
has been considerable purchases, and as the stocks are not extensive, the holders are in 


expectation of a further demand. The me are sti] low in com 


Molasses are not in great request, and 


parison to Raw Sugars. 


price consequently nominal_—Cogze. The 


accounts from the Continental markets are rather unfavourable, as far as these regards this 


article. The demand is in consequence become 


languid, and the prices on the decline. 


The sales are become heavy, and can only be effected at reduced prices. The price of 
this article had advanced so much of late, that there is every chance of a considerable fluc- 
tuation in its value, but there is no chance of any material decline in price. The stocks 
have been so much reduced, and the consumpt of the Continent so much increased, that 


Coffee is sure to bear an high price in future. At its present value it must 
and importer well.———Colton. The East India Company have lately b 
very extensive sales. On the 26th ult 29,000 bags were brought forw 
suction, part of which were withdrawn at the commencement of the salc, and 
mainder sold at a small decline in price. In all the different 
at from 1-4th to S-4ths per lb. of a decline in the price. T 


pay the planter 
ht forward 
by $ 
e re- 
pors the Sales may be quoted 
importations are very con- 


siderable, both in Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, and greatly exceed the im 

tations of last year to the same period, and shows how extensive The demand RS be, 
when, in the face of such extensive importations, the reduction of price is so small. A rise 
is however contemplated, as the last letters from India state, that the Cotton crops have 
been greatly injured by an excessive drought——<orn. Notwithstanding the supply 
being very considerable, the prices have rather advanced. Whether this is owing to 
speculation, or a deficiency in quantity adequate to the supply of the country till the bar- 
vest is completed, a short time will determine. At present the appearance of the crops 
are every w very favourable, and the finest prospect of being early. On the Conti- 


nent of Europe this is particularly the case. 


After a month of uncommon warm 


towards the middle of June, and till this time, the weather has become changeable and 


wet, and in some instances rather cold for the season of the year, which may have set the 
:ulators in grain to work. Gencral appearances are however such as must render these 
thing very hmited or very dangerous to those who embark in them. 

In all the other articles of Commerce usually enumerated by us, there are either no 
alteration since our last publication, or in many of these the alteration is so trifling as not to 
merit attention in the commercial world, or be interesting to the general reader. We 
therefore omit them in our present Number. 

In our previous Numbers we hinted our intention of considering the nature and extent 
of our trade in manufactured goods to Spanish South America. To do this upon sure 
data, we cannot do better than insert the following important documents concerning the 
manufactures of G w and trade of Clyde for one year, viz. from Ist May 1817 to Ist 
May 1618, Our may rest satisfied that Glasgew bas her full proportion ef the 
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trade in manufactured goods to every part of that extensive quarter of the world ; and 
from a consideration of these documents, they will be enabled to decide how far aud how 
mueh revolution and rebellion over the southern part of that vast Continent add to our 
resources, and benefit our trade. "There cannot be a doubt but that the progressive and 

eable improvement which always accompanies the increase of human population in 
colonies descended from civilized nations, or who hold intercourse with these, must be the 
greatest benefit to all commercial nations, and a much surer, safer, and better road to 
spread knowledge and improvement, either political or moral, than violent and unjustifi- 
able revolutions, however usly these may end for those who commence them. In 
& very particular manner this will be found to be the case amongst all the human race who 
` inhabit the regions of this globe situate within the tropics. Were violent revolutions also 
more to be deprecated in one place than in another of these regions, it would be in Span- 
ish Tropical America, where there is five or six classes and colours of men, differing in their 
nature and pursuits, whom no free mode of government could ever make coalesce, whom 
nothing but a despotic government could govern, and whom the arm of power, wielded 
with a steady hand, can only keep from tearing each other to pieces, and in their fury de- 
stroying all property, and banishing confidence and commerce from their lands and their 
dwellings. Over the greater part of South America, its population know not what free- 
dom means, except it be to indulge in sloth, idleness, and violence. 


MANUFACTURES OF GLASGOW AND TRADE OF CLYDE. 


BRITISH PORTS. and Linen. 


bal Y rds Cotton. Vr Cotton) Yards Linen. || Yards Total. 





British North American ditto,.......' 54 111,310: 3,39 421,913) 1,199,618 
*British Mediterranean, .. .....* 16 | 4,069,058: 470 78,140) 4,147,668 


|162 ||23,248,424 1,719,026] 5,098,752 |30,066,202 


Besides the above, there were exported to these ports, vis : 
5,266 Pieces Woollens, 
148,164 Yards do. 
10,414 Dozen Pairs Cotton Hose, 
1,145 Ditto ditto Woollen ditto. 








No of Yards Cotton 
FOREIGN PORTS. ships Yrds Cotton.) and Linen. |! 845 Line. | ards Total, 












157,403) 1,389,841] 7,012,128 


St Thomas,.. LAXXIIIIIÀ *e9*o0992500000 seccoecos 13 5,466 l 
112,152, 492,167 


Buenos Ayres.....cccccccsscvencsccccnes| 2 380,015 
Rio de Janeiro,.........................] 2 508,318 19,653}; 527,971 
Foreign Mediterranean,...............| 18 || 3,115,783: 1.000; 18,979, 3,135,763 
Other Ports,.......rcccessrorsesessreesee| 20 || 1,996,950: — 168,076, 615,802) 2,782,828 














55 [11,461,950 326,479 2,156,427; 13,950,856 


Besides the above, there were exported to these porte, viz : 
975 Pieces Woollens, 
28,807 Yards ditto, 
2,919 Dozen Pairs Cotton Hose, 
80 Dozen ditto Woollen ditto. 









Yards Cotton " 
and Linen. Yards Linen. 





No of | 
UNITED STATES. Ships Yrds Cotton. [es Total. 
l 


New Orleans, ..c.cccscseccsecoccsceceese] S | 
New Vor eae 17 | 
Other Ports, ................ 21 | 


n 41 || 3,946,565| — 26,489, 2,644,868; 6,617,999 


In addition to the above, there were exported to them ports, via: 
1,079 Pieces Woollens, 
117,727 Yards ditto, 
2,907 Dozen Pairs Cotton Hose, 
$16 Dozen ditto Woollen ditto, 


428,049; 1,043,871 
$5,769, 640,312: 3,030,926 
720, 1,576,507; 2,543,119 
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RECAPITULATION, 
To British Foreign Colonies, - - Ships 162 30,066,202 yards. 
Foreign Europe and Foreign Colonies, Ships 55 13,950,856 
United States, - e > Ships 41 6,617,922 





Total, 258 50,635,060 








No 


TOTALS TO MEDITERRANEAN. ships || Y 79» Cotton. PAM OU Yards Linen, Yards Total. 











British Poesessions,.........«.-.»«»««..| 16 || 4,069, 470| 78,140] 4,147,668 
Foreign Ports,......ssssscsssssesseereet 18 || 3,115,7 1,000 — 3,135,762 
Total, - (a) 1,470 97,119! 7,283,430 


(a) This number of Ships is not the true number to the Mediterranean, as, in general, 
the same vessels which carried the cargoes to Malta and Gibraltar, called also at i 
Ports during the same voyage. The same is also the case with a few of those to 
West Indies. 














In addition to e ——— — TN 
enumerated, the wing miscellaneous | During the same peri ere were export- 
articles were exported to the places al- iio Liverpool: 














ready mentioned : iiy 
629,577 Ibs. Cotton Twist and Yam | ‘442 Boxes Cottons |. kade. 
(234,064 lbs. of which were sent 692 T do, 
di aree, qd 171 Boxes Linens 
184,182 Ibs. Linen T 117 T ag 
32,167 do. Cotton do. 568 Des do. 
11,968 yards Cotton Shawls 632 T — rA 
4,000 do. Linen Gauze, 124 W oollens , 
9,160 do. Cotton Lace 
10,717 do. Linen do. 
It may not be considered uninteresting to state, y, the quantity carried out by 
each of the following ships, tor Jamaica : 
Yards. Y 
Mary, 1,296,581 Brought up, 9,924,472 
Alexis, 1,109,801 Ari 870,817 
M Boak, 1,296,352 Mercator, —212348 


Sir Thomas Grahame, ~~~ ——— Cervantes, — —84 413 














Rambler, 737,949 Marquis Wellington, e-se 619,690 
f 9,924,472 17,086,702 
The ing Tables are com with considerable care, and we need scarcely add, 


with very great » ship by ship, from the Clyde Commercial List. In such a mul- 
titude of separate additions, and a variety of items, it is probable there may be some small 
entries omitted, some errors in tlie amount and classification, but we think we may add, 
there is no error sufficient to alter materiflly the total quantity. The account extends to 
one year, and ends 1st May 1818. 

We have to observe, that under the head linen is included Osnaburghs, Sailcloth, &e. 
&c. that under the head cotton is also included all articles of that description, mixed or 
ornamented with silk.—Under the head woollen is also included baize, eting, and 
cloths of every description. 

It must also be taken into account, that we have no return of the quantity of these 
articles of cotton fabric shipped to the Continent from Leith ;—i is well known, however, 
that these are very considerable. Of the quantity sent to Liverpool by coasting vessels, 
and chiefly if not wholly for exportation to foreign ports, it is difficult, from the manner 
they are returned by the Custom-house books, to form an accurate estimate in yards. But 
it cannot be less than 15,000,000 yards, which makes the ataount for foreign exportation 
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65,000,000 yards, exclusive of t'ose exported to the Continent of Europe by way of 


Leith. : : 

To estimate the value of these articles is attended with considerable difficulty and un- 
certainty. A great — — of both the cotton and linen articles are of the cheapest 
— phis d, ue ry de considerable value. Were we to estimate 

e whole on an average at 1s. per » including all charges when shi » we should 
probably not be far from the truth. Taking the whole at this estimated " ue, the amount 
would be £3,500,000 Sterling, and all the other miscellaneous articles at least £300,000 
more, a sum vast and surprising indeed. 

The number of yards of cotton manufactures used for home consumpt cannot be cor- 
rectly known : it must however be very The following data may bring us near the 
truth. It is known with a considerable degree of accuracy, that the value of the cotton 
manufactures consumed in Great Britain is more than equal to the value of — 
It must however be remembered, that the value of the former yard is much more 
considerable than the latter ; the fabric and ornaments are generally finer and more costly, 
and the value consequently proportionably enhanced ; still, of the cottons consumed in 
this country, a very great quantity is of the cheaper kinds, and we perhaps do not err far, 
when we state the quantity consumed as equal to the quantity exported, and their value 
considerably more. Allowing that 5,000,000 yards are exported from Leith to the Con- 
tinent of Europe, this would give about 55,000,000 yards cottons as the proportion manu- 
factured in Glasgow for home consumpt. These two added together would make nearly 
105,000,000 yards of cottons manufactured in Glasgow for internal consumpt and export- 
ation ; and, including linens exported, a quantity little short of 120,000,000 yards as the 
trade of Glasgow in these articles. The value of these, by the former data, will be 
£6,000,000 as the prime cost for the trade, including linens » and above 
£5,200,000 as the first cost or the manufacturers’ price for cotton articles alone. 

Vast as the sum is, still, ur aT vidis it is below the truth. To these sums also 
we must add the value of the mi articles exported, and, as far as regards these, 
a still greater quantity taken for internal ply Se and we cannot have a sum less than 
£300,000 for the former, and a still larger sum for the latter, to add to the former sums. 
We shall then have a sum nearly equal to £5,800,000 as the value of cottons manufactured 
in Glasgow, and nearly £4,000,000 as her exports in cottons and linens alone. 

Nor is this the whole export trade of Glasgow to foreign parts. Perhaps we do not 
greatly e when we take it at only a moiety of the same. First, there are a con- 
siderable number of ships not taken into this account. Secondly, in a very great propor- 
tion of the ships enumerated, the articles we have mentioned form but a trifling part in- 
deed of the value of the cargo. Such is the case with all the cargoes to our valuable 
sessions in the West Indies. These articles too, to which we allude, are solely the produce 
of the British soil, industry, and capital—the raw material is our own, and not purchased 


from foreign parts. 
From these tables the reader will perceive, without much difficulty, the ports and coun- 
tries with which our chief communication lies. Contrary to opinions most erroneous, 


but most industriously circulated, he will perceive that these lie in those parts of South 
America which remain subject to Spain, their parent State. The quantity sent to St Tho- 
mas’ is confessedly sent, and can only be sent with any degree of security, to ports under 
the control of the royal authority. From these only any returns can be calculated upon. 
The trade from any other of the Charibbee Islands is now so trifling that it is not worth 
taking into account. Grenada and Trinidad are the chief stations, and those who do 
business there know how trifling that has become. Besides, any business that they do 
carry on from these places to the Spanish settlements, is with those who remain obedient 
to the mother country. The revolt of some of these countries, and general insecurity 
which this revolt has spread, from the Orionoco to the Magdalena, has, it is well known, 
nearly destroyed the trade ; and with the Royalists, all is carried on that is now left. 

The trade from Jamaica, which so greatly exceeds all the rest, is almost entirely con- 
fined to the Spanish loyal colonies on the Gulph of Mexico, to those parts on the 
Southern, Western, and North Western shores of the same, under the same authority ; 
but the grand branch of this trade is carried on across the Isthmus of Darien, by Panama, 
to the Spanish colonies situated on the shores of the Great Pacific Ocean, and which re- 
main in subjection to the mother country. The quantity of goods carried annually from 
Jamaica to these parts, exceeds a million and a half of our money. Jt is well known, 
that the revolt of of Chili, and the general alarm which has in consequence spread 
over these places, has diminished the ardour of commerce, and greatly embarrassed the 
operations of the merchants engaged in, and dependent on, that trade. 

Thus it is obvious, that our whole trade to independent South America, amgunts to the 
enormous quantity of 380,015 yards cotton, and, 112,152 yards linen, exported to Buenos 
Ayres. Yet we are incessantly told how much South American revolutions have benefited 
-our trade, and for a trade in this proportion we are called upon to plunge into an unjust, 
unnecessary, and expensive war, in order that we may assist rebellion, robbery, murder, 
and desolation. For this we are called upon to trample upon the laws and solemn treatios 
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of civilized nations, by attacking a friendl without any cause of complaint, and b 
allowing our sons kA our brothers to — away by the te M dte id 
mingle with hardened adventurers and demi-savages, and to finish their days despised and 
unknown, amidst the gloomy forests, uncultivated plains, mighty rivers, and sickly swamps 
of Terra Firma. The Independents, as they are called, have no trade but war and vio- 
lence. Insecurity attends their footsteps, desolation marks their progress, injustice guides 
their actions, peaceful commerce has fled, must consequently fly, from their distracted 
abodes. 

Our smaller West India Colonies take from us 5,777,187 yards cottons and linens. 
This, as has been already noticed, may be set down as their internal consumpt. If we 
add an equal quantity for the internel consumpt of Jamaica, we shall have, in round 
numbers, 11,500,000 yards, as the quantity which our West India Colonies require from 
Glasgow for their internal use. These colonies send us in return for these and still more 
costly articles of exportation, 25,000 hhds. sugar, 5,000 puncheons rum, 9,700 bags cot- 
ton, and 10,700 bags and barrels of coffee, besides other produce to a very considerable 
amount The whole, including freight and charges, worth 42,000,000, which shews the 
vast importance which these Colonies are of to the trade of this place. 

Of the linen exported to the British North American Colonies, a great quantity is sail 
eloth—the remainder chiefly of the better kinds. 

The quantity marked for ** Other Ports," under the head ** Foreign Ports,” in the 
tables, went chiefly to Petersburgh, Hamburgh, Libson, and other European ports, and a 

rt to St i 
Pe With regard to the quantity of cottons and linens returned as exported to Liverpool, we 
must observe, that a considerable quantity of cottons, of different fabrics, we presume, are 
brought from that city to Glasgow. It is not however half the quantity which Glasgow 
sends to Liverpool, and the former is besides, in all probability, chiefly for home con- 
sumpt, while the latter is certainly nearly Ail; if not all, fax exportation ue foreign parie 

The imports from the United States last year into the Clyde were 80,612 bags of cotton, 
This could not cost less than £1,400,000. These States take from us, in round num- 
bers, 6,500,000 yards cottons and linens, worth, say £320,000, and with miscellaneous 
articles, we shall say £400,000, thereby leaving a balance of £1,000,000 that we have to 
pay them in money. Their ships carry away but few articles beyond those we have 
enumerated. According to official authority, the United States export-d last year cotton 
= the value of 23,127,614 dollars, or five millions sterling, most of which came to Great 

ritain. 

Great as is the trade of Glasgow in the articles we have mentioned, that of Liverpool 
greatly exceeds it. The exports of cottons from Liverpool for six months, ending the 5th 
April, amounted to nearly 54,000,000 yards. But, to make a fair comparison, it must 
be borne in mind, that a good deal of this is on Glasyow account. Liverpool only ex- 
ports, and is the great outlet of the whole manufacturing districts of England, whereas 
Glasgow manufactures all the cottons which she exports. 


Course of Exchange, July 7. Amsterdam, 37. B.2Us. Antwerp, 11:11. Ex. 
Hamburgh, 34: 5. 24 Us. Frankfort 143. Ex. Paris 24: 30. 2 Us. Bordeaux, 24:50. 
Madrid, 39 effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 47]. 
Malta, 51. Naples, 44. Palermo, 128 per oz. Rio Janeiro, 66. Oporto, 59. Dub- 
lin, 11. Cork, 11. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £4, 1s. 6d. Foreign gold, 
E y £4, 1s. 6d. New doubloons, £4, Os. 6d. New Dollars, 5s. 6d. Silver, in bars, 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 1st to 29th June 1818. 





























| Ist. | Sth. | 15th. | 22d. | 29th. 
Bank stock, — — — — — 
4 per cent. consols, seas 96 96] 965 964 — 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. | — — — — — 
India stock, — — — — mamara 
— bonds, — 92 pr. 88 pr. 88 pr. — 
Exchequer bills, 21d. ........ 20 pr. 20 pr. 18 pr. 17 pt. — 
Consols for acc. 794 794 4 794 — 


—— new loan, 6 per cent; —— — 
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PRICES CURRENT.—July 4, 1818. 

















AR, Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. |LIVERPOOL.| LONDON. DUTIES. 
din . Dry Brown, . ewt. to ~ {74 to 77| 72 to 78474 to 77 ES 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | $4 88 | 7 90| 7 99 | 54 $ £l 10 0 
Fine and very fine, . . | 90 96 | — — | 91 96 | 87 
, Doub. Leaves, . 1150 155 | — — — e |140 150 
Single ditto, . . [ils 190 |119 124 |185 128 |207 108 
Small Lumps . . [i4 118 |114 116 [125 129 |111 119 
Large ditto, >. . tee 414 110 112 15 n E. uo 
Crusbed Lum " . -— — 
MOLASSES, Bntish, ewt|37 87 6 | 38 37/396 —| 35 = 07 6 
COFFEE, Jamaica . cwt 
Ord. good, and fine nrd. [116 196 {114 124 1120 196 |1?0 194 
— leie Eia ia NE INC 
very " — -— 
—— and fine 118 — 199 15 197 |122 — 198 1*4 130 2 007 
Mid. , and fine mid. {130 185 |128 199 137 1139 136 F 
St Domingo, 124 127 |130 125 |194 127 (130 134 
PIMENTO {in Bond) 1b] — 10 9 10 | 94 10 | 94 10 0 0 9 
R 
Brandy, - >a œ 9 @ 100 | — —-|— -— 9 13 B.S. 017 
wince s 123 T8 j= (d uds m 18 0 
] eda 1 
Claret, 1st Growths, hd.) 50 siz —-|- -|635 — tc Ars. jbiG 4 6 
Portugal Bed, * = —— = B.R. | g 95 11 0 
Spanish White tt.| 54 $5|— —-|- — | 25 65 { R. 
Teneriffe, f ud se 85 — — | a æ 25 38 de * - n 
Madeira, - . . | 60 70 — —|— — | 58 e {ÈS} — 
LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton.'£9 9 —| 815 9 01/8109 o18 58 RID 
H Me . 10 —| 88 © 0; 909 5|815 9 0 } 6 9 Hu 
Lua col. aste 10012 0 à I$ 6 
STIC, Jamaica, . : — — 
cube, - 17 —| —, z,.1|151016 0/17 0 17 10 ) 1 4 6j 
IND Caraccas fine, 1b.| 9s 6d 11s 8 6 9 6| — — |106 11 @ 2$ oo 
TIMBER, Amer.Pine,foot.| 9 3 2 4| — — | 25 7] — — e 02 
Honduras M 2 © 161100 1 8 181 5/% 9 i4 E 516 0 
St Domingo, ditto . — —)}1230;,1923)1 9 22 8 14 2 
TAR, American, . bdrij — — | ~ — | 14. 6 160112 6 — (F3 1 :iB 
Archangel, e ° 23 24 | — ~ | 17 0 900121 0 m * = = 
PITCH, Foreign, - ewt.| 10 nj- = | = —| 13 — BS.) 3 110 | 
TALLOW, Rus. Vel. Cand.| 74 d 74 75 | 78 79 | 74 75 039 
H me e . . -— -— -— — om — =n ° 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 45 49 | 50 51 | — = |£49 48 |fB.85.19 0 9 i 
Petersburgh Clean, . 47 48 | 50 51 | 48 50 | 49 — | F.S. 010 
FLAX, 
Riga Thies & Druj. Rak. | 76 . 17 | — — ) — | 78 80 
pm cvs | cz Eje CA ta egag 
Se ae, i i nd m ae n M “jies 139 
BRISTLES, | Bs) 08 
Petersburgh Firsts, cwt | 16 0 16 10] — — j| — — [£14 10 14 15] A F.8. 0 8 z 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 50 61 | = —— ~| so  se|{FE} o6 
Montres] ditto, . . |58 — | 56 57 |64 ' 55| 56 58 } 017 
e . 51 52 | 50 51 | 49 50 | 52 54 
OIL, Whale, e a tun. 35 — * 1 42 31 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, I| 93^ ^ 103 19 nlos o 10 ^ 
» 1m. . uem 
Middling, M« . | i 6) 4 } 0 10 
or LÀ . . 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 1 8 
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ALPHABETICAL LisT OF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the lat and 
30th June 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ashe, J. S. repel: merchant i Birch, T. B. Liverpool, earthenware dealer 
nall, Tum land street, Curtain-road, Mid. e R. Castle Eden, Durbam, copperas-manu- 
$ e-mason urer 
Attwood, J. Oldbury, Salop, victualler Boardman, J. Liverpool, merchant 
Askam, R. D. Knottingl A Yorkshire, lime-burner Brewer, A. Bath, dealer 
Bailey, T. C. Queen-street, Cheapside, warehouse- Brindle, R. Leyland, Lancashire, dealer 
man : Brown, W. A. College-hill, merchant 
Bartlett, J. pe Beckington, Somerset, dyer Brown, J. London, merchant : ' 
Bennet, J. * anchester, woollen-cord manufacturer Burdon,F. & T. Henley in Arden, Warwick, drapers 
; J. Birmingham, poeket-book maker Bell, J. & J. Snowdon, Leeds, linen-drapers 
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Brown, Wm, Pleasant-row, Hackney, ship-owner 
Beall, T. — North Shields, mason 

Bateman, J. Astell, Oxfordshire, maltster 

Bragg, W. A. Rotherhithe-wall, shipwright 
Blowen, J. H. Mint-square, Tower-hill, gunmaker 
E. Gording, Little Alie-street, Good- 


man's-Beld, "uer. 
Framingham, Church-street, Bethnal-green, 
shoemaker 


k, 


ERE J. NS — grocer 
— GJ 


lanh.) M. St James's-atreet, wine-merchant 
J. & J. Younger, Crescent, Minories, mer- 


glo , Beaufort's nm, Lanci Strand, dealer 
butcher 


— Dewsbury, Yor 
— H. King’s Mews, Charing Cros, mer- 


» pin and 
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Oliver, P. Catdown, Devonshire, — 


age, Ww. Banbury, Oxfordshire, mercer 
panne phat baker 


Peart, W. Northam — — 
Philips J. Upper Ea , Pimlico, —— 


North Allerton, linen-manufaeturer 
Taberer, A. Collyhurst, oollen-cord 
manufactu 


», J. Calver Derbyshire, grocer 

55 J. Stratford-upon-Avon, — 
Wrench, J. C. St Mary Axe, wine merchant 

; T. Packwood, Warwickshire, coal-mer- 


Wilson, E. L 1, farrier 
Woddeson, T. W. Dover-street, Piccadilly, uphol- 


sterer 
Yeates, T. , 
cates, T. Bordesly, Warwickshire, patten-tye 


ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
30th June 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, John, cattle-dealer and cowfeeder, in Lady- 


lone of 
Jorong: — er, Ct — 
M‘Nell, Nell, Alex. ee enchant grocer, and spirit-dealer, 


Guthri 
M'Laren) David, metchant, Stirling 


burgh; by Richard Whytock, merchant, Edin- 


Munro, John, drover Achnacloich; 
obert Mitchell, writer, Tain - 
M‘Lure, William, Kirkcudbright; by 
, accountant 





s C * » 
Ramsay ‘William, spirit-dealer, í rosagates M Foteen Rebar eol merchant iW 
Arnot, G , merchant, Leith; by Geo. Brodie, “aN 
— P PE Ba Se 
s Craig, jun thero—10th iret i Ewen, merch G : 
Edinburgh; by Josiah M‘Allaster & Duncan , Glasgow, as a 
— South Bridge Company, and Walter M'Allaster and James 
orfar; by Wm Roberts, ; individ thereof; by 
John Fergusson, writer, G w—20th J 
— — merohant — Leith; by John Russell, David, late founder t, 
M‘Lean, merchant, burgh found near Leven, county of Fife; by Thos. 
Craig, John, jun. shoemaker, Glasgow; by Dun. Ruma, h, man i Cupar if — July 
K accountant there reo e by done glazier, 
Die , George, late tobacconist, Edinburgh; by ohn beat —— there—2ist 
& Craigi i , manufacturers, Glasgow ; i minister, W 
John M ‘Gavin there * Sith LT van, ws mir oan 
Ford, James, of Finhaven, merchan ontrose; Smith, Alex. writer, builder, and cattle-dealer, Ayr; 
T , conjunct clerk, Montrose by James Morton ter there 
John, late t, Ayr, ; a final Stevenson, Hugh MER late mechan Greenock; by 
dividend at cf ghee , — Gemmil, Robertson, late in Hole of x ye ide 
Tlah Livingstone, South Bridges. 30 Mud ter, Brechin—1st August 
on 3d Aug * Strath — merchants, Perth p Wiliam 
Kerr, Thomas, upholsterer, Greenside Place, Edin- Tindell, t, Perth—30th Jun 
EDINBURGH.—Jvurr 1. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
1st,......446. Od. ]st,...... Os. Od. 1st,......97s. Od. ]et,......285. Od. 
2d, «ess 40s. Od. 2d, "eon 0s.40d. 2d, ovens 238. Od. 2d, cs... 276 Od. 
3d, secs 308. Od. Sda..... Os. Od. 8d, veces B1B. 0d. 3d, esses e POS. Od. 
Tuesday, July 7. 
Bes (y 08 perio Os. 5d.to Os. Sd. | Quartern Loaf . . Os.lld.to Os. Od, 
Mutton . . . Os. 7d. to Os. 8d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Os. 10d, to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter » 2s. 6d. to 5s. Od. | Butter, per lb. . . Is, 4d.to ls Od. 
Veal « « Os. 7d. to Os. 9d. | Salt ditto, stone 29s. Od. to Os. Od. 
Pork 2... Os. 5d.to Os. 7d. | Ditto, per]b. . . . Is. 4d.to ls. 5d. 
Tallow, per stone . - Hs 6d. to 12% Od. | Eggs, per dozen . . 0s. 10d. to Os Od. 
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HADDINGTON.—Jvrv $. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......428. 6d. | 1st,......37s. Od. | Ist,......286. Od. | Ist,......298. Od. | Ist, .....28s. Od. 
24, ......39s. Od. 2d, VERA SAG, 0d. 2d, cocos QS. Od. 2d, eovces 96s. Od. 9d,......956. Od. 
Sd, ......356. Od. | 3d, ......31s. Od. | 3d, ......18s. Od. | Sd, ......23s. Od. | 3d,......229. Od. 

Average of wheat, £1 : 17 : 4: 4-19ths. per boli. 


Note. The boll of wheat, Deon aad pais; is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bush 


London, Corn Exchange, July 3. Liverpool, July 4. 
8. a Wheat, 4 d. 4. d. d. Se d 
F Wheat, 53 to - 56 to 60!) per 70 Ibs. i . O0 to 45 0 
»». 74to 78|Small 50 to 58| English . 11 6 to 12 6|Flour, 
Su do, 78to 82j|Old do. 1816. 58 to 6l|| Scotch . . 11 Oto11 6| p.280lb 0to 65 0 
White, new . 60to 68j Tick do. . . . 48to 54| Weih.. .106to192 0 0 to 58 0 
Fine do. ... 70to 82|Hard do. . . 54to 56| Irish ... 9 Oto 10 6 0 to 54 0 
Superfine do. 84to 85|Feed Oats, .. 22 to 26] Dantsic . 11 6to 130 0 to 46 0 
Foreign . . - 56 to 85 |Fine do. . . 29to 39 | Wisnar . . 11 6to 12 9 0 to [1] 
Rye cr a ot Ene do: sona oe 20 — —— 
Barley ew. ine Oe o o o ! ee 
Superfine do. 48 to 58|Potato do. . . 32to 34 Barley per d libs. 
Malt,.....60to 72|Finedo. ...37to 41|| English .. 6 6to 70 
Fine do. ...76to 78|Fine Flour, . 65 to 70} Scotch . . 66to 69 
Hog Pease, new 42 to 46|Seconds, ...60to 65|| Irish . . 60to 70 
e .... 48 to 52|Fine Pollard 20to 30) Malt p.9gls. 10 6 to 11 6 
White Pease  46to 50|Bran . . . 13to 14 Hive, per qr. 46.019000 
19, Ib. 
Seeds, &c. July 3. pos. 46to5 1 
ae We potato 4 3 to 4 7 
Mustard, Brown, 12 to 22/Trefoll ... . 10 to 42i) Scotch... 46to5 1 
—White .. e 5to ll Ryegrass . . o 10 to 32 Foreign ee 4 6 to 4 10 
QUO edhe IB e commos te Irish * o oe 3 to 4 10 ei 
u ps, ew to Cover, Dg P» Rapeseed, P . — t0 — Cork, 
Red . . e — to —|—Red, e o o o . TO to 75 b. 7 6to8 0| —New, 2d, 


ee 9 0 
. —- Yellow, new — to — —White ... 100to Sowing, p hhd. ~ to — |Beef, p. tierce 85 to 95 
Canary ee o o 70 to 96 Rib Grass LI »— 10 — Beans, pr qr. barre 60 63 
Hempseed . . . 60 to 7T5lCarraway, Eng. 58 to English . 510 to 58 O|Pork, 

Linseed .. . . 60to 75'—Foreign .. . 50to —|| Foreign . . 490 to 55 0| Bacon, per ewt, 
Lucerne, New . 70 to 84|Coriander . . . 18 to £2|/ Pease, per quar. 

: New Rapeseed, £46 to £50. — Boiling . 50 0 to 60 0 
Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 

ended 27th June 1818. 


Wheat, 84s. 1d.—Rye, 52s. 1d Ruky; 49s. 3d.—Oats, 52s. 0d. — Beans, 58s. 6d.—Pease, 536, 5d.— 
Oatmeal, 35s. 11d. per boll of 140 Ibs.—Beer or Big, 0s. Od. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th June 1818. 


Wheat, 67s. 1ld.—Rye, 62s, 3d.—Barley, 445, 4d.—Oats, 30x. 9d.-—Beans, 51s. 1d.—Pease, 51s 7d. 
Oatmacal, 76s. 11d.—Beer or Big, 41s 1d. 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





THE month of June has been throughout unusually warm and dry. During the first 
twelve days the Thermometer rose frequently above 70, and every above 60 in the 
day time, and during the night generally stood as high as 50, and often higher. The 
mean temperature is 34 degrees above that of June 1817. The Barometer for the first 
fortnight was very —— an elevation of 30 end upwards—the weather at the same 
time clear and warm. ring the remainder of the month the fluctuation in the mercu- 
rial column was considerable ; but, on the whole, the Barometer stood above the medium 
height. During the first fourteen days there was no rain, except about half a tenth on 
the 4th. On the 15th there fell about eight-tenths; on the 22d, three; on the 25th and 
26th together, five; and on the 28th, one. The Hygrometer was in general very high, 
the average being 9 degrees above that of June last year. The mean point of deposition 
at 10 A. M. coincides exactly with the mean minimum temperature—at 10 P. M. it is 3 
degrees lower. A more delightful and truly summer month has not perhaps been experi- 
enced in this country for many years, yet it is curious to remark, that there has been no 
such rapid vegetation, at least in this quarter, as took place last year towards the end of 
June. This can only be accounted for the state of the d at the time that the 
wann wéather set in. The heavy rains of May were ed by a sudden and intense 
drought, which hardened the ground so much, that the subsequent rains have hardly pene- 

to the roots of the plants. It is probable, therefore, that the crops may not be so 
weighty as, from the warmth of the season, v should be led to expect. 
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[July 


MzTronoLocicAL Taste, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 


the Tay, four miles cast from Perth, Latitude 56° 25, Elevation 185 feet. 
JUNE 1818. l 
Means Extremes. 
THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily hest, á . 67.2 | Maximum, 12th day, . » 79.8 
0€ 9€». 99 999 e e. Cold, . . 50.2 Minimum, e . 21st, . e e 45.0 
oes temperature, 104. M. |. ° 62.0 | Lowest maximum, lst, . . » 60.0 
L] . 0o oop oao 10 P. Ae a . E ighest 12th, e e e 61.0 
-.. Of daily extremes, ; 8.7 | Highest, 10A. M. lith, E e & 740 
0o e 9° 10 A. M. and ay P. M. e e 58.5 Lowest . 21st, e e e 51.0 
....4dazlyobervation, — .  . 58.6 | Highest, 10 P. M. 12th, . : 66.0 
Whole range of thermometer, . - 610.0 | Lowest di . 24th, . . 49.0 
Mean daily ditto, e 17.9 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 11th, . . 20 
. temperature of epring water, - - 55.5 | Leastditto, . . » lí] . 110 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. 2 (temp. of mer. 63) . 29.830 | Mighest, 10 A. M. . 6th, . 50.408 
e.» lOP. M. ee, of mer. 63) . 29.853 | Lowest ditto . ?0th, . 29.500 
Wha Ooth, (temp. of mer. 65) .. 29.831 | Highest, 10 P.M. . Gth, e 80.355 
Whale range of barometer, - " 5.780 | Lowest ditto, 18th, » 29.190 
Mean daily dite, . . . a à 199 | Greatest range in 24 hours, ?8th, .510 
HYGROMETER (LESLIES.) Degrees, | l^ ditto, . . — 7b, .  . o 
Mean dryness, 10A. M. . . -* 34.5 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
cec = P. M. ə . . 18.6 Figues, 10 A M. 19th, e 78.0 
un ; dos 10 A. M. ` $03 Highest, 107 P.M lan, Pe 3n 
eee t on e 3 . e . e 0 
. e è poin hn e è ọ 9 è ? 10 P. M. e 47.4 Lowest ditto, 6th, e — 
— e 48.9 Highest P. of D. 10 A. M. 190. e 58.0 
. e e. e. 1.725 west ditto, e e. 94.2 
Eragon MORD in 1 ditto, a Gl de v 5.170 Highest . of D. 10 P. M. 12th, e. > 558 
an daily Evaporation, e e e .106 tto, . e. 4th, e. 37.6 
WILSON’S HYGROMETER. WILSON’S HYGROMETER. 
Mean dryness, 10A. M. . .« «© . 2 Greatest 1?th, 10A. M. . . 48. 
€ 9" r 99 9$ a 0 P. Least ditto, 96th, 10 P. M. e . 20 


Pair days 23; rainy days 7. Wind i West of meridian, 22; East of meridian, $. 


idl hg resi TABLE, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hill. 


noon, The second en p o aser in the 





Altach, | | 
Thes. | pas Ther. | wind. | 


— "» nnm 











le: i] Gael Mnd |Clear, 








| 
1 r 
June 11 GREG) A. 24 W. very warm, 
a f 182/'M.663 yy, [Clear, 
=] TITA: d 5 'i ¥ETV warm. 
4 * I: | | 
ai s TB6, M. n n l W. Li ler, 
"1 ROTIA: 67 } | very warm, 
H5 M. ES Cloudy fore | 
if TASA. fit H Cle. Thun. after. 
- 50,104 M. x í loud | 
5{| LSTA. 4} N.E. —— 
—*— 601 li loud y f ix 
«1| MELA. 6 J E. clear after. 
7 193! M.G0 Y p Clear, | 
à ,164JA- 61 f |^" |very warm. | 
J 204/867 } ia, Clear, | 
ay 1S) A. 66 J vay warm. | 
i |) M66 | C bear, 
951] i 1A. 69 if E very warm. | 
11.004 M, 741 p Clear, 
104 S65|A. 14 f|" (very warm. 
| " M. : | 
id 1852 v. 41 J CO: [very warm. 
) T08|M.77 Ù o u Cloudy, 
i21 JAI 1714 5. W. re aftern, 
anf ICYM. GS y Cloudy, 
4 HT RA. F8 } W. m aftern. | 
raf] UNS m jene war] 
gf |M-G4 | .656/M.62 
154 Acar || i581. 63 f SW |Showery. 





are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four ociock, after- 
— in the first column, is taken by the Register 




















[: 3 Atia eh. 
Ther. | Barom. DI sr. | wea | 
— — 
1.637 | | 
Junole} Vnd 556|A. Sim Clear, 
= J [M.68 23 TUM IM 6h 
Li [| |A. 52 :2:H T A. kh ij W. p 
M.G1À i66; M. 61 ^ 
18 1 |A. 133 419A “ez LIS. W Clear, warm. 
([M.585 .385| M. 49 » lama 
WI J .130]A. C0 Js. P 
M.505) L 32 M.L y Cloudy 
»3 —* 42 yl A. 60 jT S.W, showers. 
A528 MT r] M. 5 ~ 
2i. 133) .27 tol A. 56 V's -W. |Changeable. 
ae (£1M.GOÀ „199 MGI ra 
21 A. 411 105, A. 5 P. W. [i lear. 
- | DI - “i! Alls 60) * T 1 
23 — lA, 164 490) A. 60 f| N.W, | Changeáable. 
M.^6 -459| MBU mm le 
A ETRA. PA FIN W. —— 
as (| M534] .G37/M.5T Y 1 
8514.45 | .395/A. 38 f |C ble |Showery. 
oc ([M.57À| 670 M.61 Y Cale, 1€ Jod y, 
"A A: 459 GG A. 58 I rain altern. 
zi MGE 319 M.65) Ww Clear foren. 
Y 50 —* ^ 645, " phr aftern. 
: abi JA ul b 5 C 
281 A. 4a S84! A. BS d ule. | Clear, cold. 
» M.6°4) AO) M-02 , ; 
291 A. 49 s Bü A S) W. i lear, 
snf M.623| .762 M.(4 lye 
Soi ia soi :T:5|A.62 j| W — [Clears 


Average of Rain, 2 inches. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





Y. CIVIL. 


Sir Robert Chester is appointed Master of the 
Ceremonies, in room of Stephen Cotterel, de- 


Mr Francis Parodi is approved < of as Consul at 
Gibraltar, for the Grand of Tuscany. 


Sir Charles Hamilton, Bart. Vice-Admiral of the 


Blue, is a ted Governor and Commander in 
Chief over the Island of Newfoundland and its de 
pendencies. 

The Right Hon. ; the Right Hon. 


t 
Bathursi, the Right Hon. Viscount Sidonia the 
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Right Hon. the Earl of the Hon. SOF. Lieut. D. J. Con from 61 F. to be 

Nicholas Vansittart, the Right Hon. T Lieut. — 4th June 
Nieve Right Hom Jott Sullivan, Gent. Cadet W. H. Rogers to be — 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


and Town Cound of G 

ted tħe Rev. Dr 
ster of the New Chur St John's 
nt ba Mr Robert 


a 


II], MILITARY. 
Brevet Capt. B. Harvey, 1 F. to be M in the 
Arm Tou May 1818 
Bt. Ma}. B. Harvey to | to be Lt. Col. on the 


Con do, 

3 Dr. Gds Lieut, C. Frost to be Capt. pureh. 
vice H. Storey, nt En 

6 Dra Cha. Hall to be Cornet by pur. os 


wmi I to be Cornet Aesi 
4 mour 25 Dr. — * 
8 c ae 
ce 
19 Cornet & 
of Lt. 
21 — Cadet R. Hare to be: Cormet, vie 
25 Lieut, R. to be Capt. — 
vice 


le, Tet 
Cornet — reo be Lieut. by purek- 
Staff. C. Cay. MET 


rg J- W, Wehen — g^ 


Gar “Toth April 
Colds. F. G. As. Surg. d 
vice Rose, 63 28th do. 

S. Gilder to Ass. Surg. vice Maynard do. 
John Temple to be Ensign by purch ». vice 
p 


Gent C Cadet R. Minty to be 
21st do. 


T. H. Light, from 14 F. to be Ca 
che, Dallas, tt. ou b. p, 14 P. reo 


do. 
10 Gent. Cadet Wm Goodes to be Ensign do, 
11 — — E. Moore to be 
12 — M. J. Jenkins is reins in tds 


1F. 


rank, vias. 14th Oct. 1812 
Gent. Cadet B. J. Carnie to be Ensign 
T. Hall from h. p. 14 — es 
14 Ca . : ‘a 
Pice Light a 3 


Gent. Ca Re caren 





Gent. Cadet G. Murray to be Ensign 
y 21st do. 


taut W. Cam EA. p. 84 — 
ym. qm vie ayne, d th do. 





Gent. Cadet H. Coghlan to 
yx May 1818 
Bt. Lt. Col. E. Miles to be Lt. Col. {th do. 
vice Miles do. 


Bt. Maj. T. Kvan to ne Maj vec 
Lieut W. H. Wrench to be Capt. vice 
Evans do. 
R. Power, from h. p. 75 F. to be 
pt. 28th do. 
Ens. J. H. Law to be Lieut. vice Wrench 
7th do. 


Feed. Money P. — — Lieut. $d June 
be Eas. vios Law 7th May 


8 3 ags 


Qn bs HMAQU Dy pui S. visa 
Exi. 5. O ears, from h. p 7 io be 


— Lied Qo e 


Nestor, pro. th 
Gent. Cadet R. Taggart to be Ens. 21st do. 
— T. Foreman to be Capt. pard 
eo J i J. 'hauvel to be Lieut. pr. 


W. Ouscley to to be Ensign by purai s 
Get Canes Ws Hewenor to be MA 
Gent. Cadet A. Murra to be Ensign 

z ist do. 


61: Lieut. R. Read, from h. p. 58 F. to be 
— 4th June 


vice cT 88 F. 

to be purch. vice 
Mitchell, 19 Dr. by m May 
Gent. Cadet G. G. Warden, to Tl 


Ensign A. O'Donnell from 45 F. to be 
, vice Donald, dead 4th June 
Gent. R. Jauns, to be Ens. 31e May 


— —H... Jelf, 

Lieut. loot. Robert Law fo be Adj. vice Ander 
CH H. Smith to be Ensign parch, vic 
Mills, Y my Tth do. 


ork 
Eusign J. O. Lio ‘to be Lieut. vice Hen- 
EI 
E YE A PR EET. 
urg. vice Browne, ret. upon h. 28 F. 
Lieut. J. Dale to be Capt. viee B. Dale, 
dead 4th June 
ne 


$8 È g 


B eugi toos vice Andrews 
100 L. Maberly, re 9 Dr. tole 
Thomson, ret. 


Capt. by purch. vice — 
103 Joba Piirmord to be Ensign by pusch. vies vies 


Ww pro. 4th June 
4W.LR. James to be Ensign, vice Drayton, 
T iden S M'Rae to be Lieut. vice 

re bee 14th May 


vice M'Rae = 
R.Y.R. Eudgn C. Milis, from 75 F. to be 
vice M'Donagh, ret. hom tW PE 
R.W.LR. Ensign H. Drayton, from I. R- t 
be Ensign, vice M‘Neil, dead 11th June 
Yk. Chass. | _ Assist. C. Whyte to be As. Surg. 


vice O'Brian, May 
. As. Sur. I. Hoatson, fm. h. p. S Cey. 

to be As. Sur. vice — dead 

10th Dec. 1817. 


Royal Military College. 
Lieut. G. Procter, from h. p. 5 F. to be Adj. vice 
Abraham, pro. 24th Feb. 1818 


Hospital Staff. 
rei m Q. M'Millan to be Dep. Inspee. of Hosp. 
John Walker do. 21st 





As. S A. Ni M.D. from 80 F. to be Surg. 
prio tas For * from h, to be Hosp. An 
. e 
Vice Whyte , T 140 da. 
J. Hoey, from h- p. do. do. 
E 
Brevet Lt. Col. Evatt, from 55 F. with Brev. Maj. 
Morris, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 
riscoe, from 65 F. with Major Le 
Geyte, h. p. . 
Brevet Major P. Campbell, from 52 F. with Cap 
Cross, h 


' P Maxwell, from 50 F, rec. diff. with 
Capt. Scott, he p. 62 F. 
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Brevet Major — Tom 58 F. with Capt. 
Mig eden h. p. 2 Gar 
Ca E Dort een. from 38. F. with Captain Burke, 
ar. Bn 
Mackay, from oe Chass. with Brev. Maj. 
Poitier, h. p. 7 W. I. R. 
ir F. Barton, from 2 F. with Brev. Major 





O'Shaughn h. p 101 F. 

ux ernst. 2 F. G. with Capt. Armyt- 
age, R. York itan 
a Be from 72 F. with Capt. Somerset, h. p. 


Linit Dowd, from 21 Dr. with Lieut. Collins, 3 


Coulthard, from 17 Dr. with Lieut. Fisk, 
h. p. 1 Dr. G. 
——— Jeffries, from 1 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Carter, 


— Meagher, from 7 F. with Lieut. Brownlow, 


—— Wilkinson, from 40 F, rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Garner, h. p. 

— Enor, trom à W. I. R. with Lieut. Brown, 

82 

— Constable, from York Rang. with Lieut. 
Anderson, h. p 8 W. I. R. 

Simpson, from 25 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

Anderson. h. p. 

Joyes, from 95 F. with Lieut. Fergusson, 


h. p. 
— rci xus from Rifle Brigade, with Lt. Fraser, 
P. 

iem From 8 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Wharton, h 1. F. 

Lo noL f from 37 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
T. Vinceüt, h. p. 12F 

= Moore, from 64 n. rec, diff. with Lt. Mair, 


P. 7 F. 
cont A nson, from 3 Dr. rec. dif. with Cornet 
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E ne Hondés 
— from 85 F. with Ensign Cole, h. p. 
rm oa from 79 F. with Ensign Greene, 
— Cliffe, from 93 F. with Hume, h. p. 

Quar. Mast. Crabtree, from 12 F lth Quac. Mast. 





bii al dl from 40 F. with Quarter 
Master Jackson, h. p. : 41 
Surgeon ( Coins. trou 38 F. with Surg. Cathcart, 
P 





= — , from 32 F. with Surg. Bulkeley, 
P. 
x rate from 85 F. with Surg. Punshon, 
P. 
Assist. Surg. Macleod, fróm 1 F. G. with Ass. Surg. 
Johnston, h. p. 100 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Captain N. Sto 

a Dirymple, 25 Dragoons 
Gregory, 00 

—e ſY 100 do. 
Lieutenant Pottinger, 8 D 


Ensign M'Donagh, R. York Rangers. 
Appointments Cancelled. 
Cornet Broadhead, 21 Dr. | Ensign Coleman, 1 F. 
Cashiered. 
Ensign Moffat, 19 Faot 
Officers Killed and Wounded in the late 


Operations in India, from the 19th to the 
24th Dec. 1817, Ne 




















Phillips, 23 Dr. 
2d Lieut. Geida, from 21 F. with Ensign Lewis, KILLED. 
b. p. 1 Lieut. D. M‘Leod, 1 F. 21st Dec. 1817 
Ensign Dern. from 12 F. with Ensign Stirke, | ——— Bell, 1 F, 24th Dec. 1817 
TE WOUNDED 
——— Browne, from 26 F. rec. diff. with Ensign d 
Pasa, h. d ae P. S Enid Hes Lieut. T "c or, LE PN 
hp.5 52 F. — * — — Eiltot (à H. Sec. at Malas), Royal Royal Engineers. 
Deaths. 
Colonel. Olfermann, 1 Foreign Vet. Bn. 
Elford, L. Gov. of St John's Gfbson,94 Dr. — 20 Nov. 1817 : 20 Mar. 
17 June 1818 | Hifliard, 53 F. jac 
Lieut. Colonel Barlow, do. 1 Nov. | Goodwin, 4 a May 1818 
Sir W. O. Hamilton, late 2 Vet. | Harrison, 69 F. 11 do. 
Bn. 5 June 1818 | Coghlan, 87 F. 19 do. | Lt Pellichodd y» 24 Dr. 
Major. Fleisch, h. p. 3 Line K.G. L. 22 Nov. 1817 
M*Cullock, h. p. 2 Gar. Bn. 21 817 Surgeons. 
May 1818 Coronet. Storey, at Bahamas 10 Apr. 1818 
NE LLL ems 
I » (late n 8 ur, . 
ï ( pa Dec. 117 — 65 E " 26 do. —— 8 a 19 Nov. 1817 
ewan, h. p. 21 F. 3 e Brandens . p. Bruns rendergast, h. p. 

R- Dale, 84 F. bedo. | wicking 10 do. , 1 April 1818 
Cross, Cam Coulthard, 87 F. 17 Nov. 1817 
IV. NAVAL. 

` Promotions. 
ames. ames. ames. 
Commanders. Joseph Arguimbau 
Wm Geo. Martin Nich. liard 
Bartholomew Bonifant R. L. Ba 
Chas. Newton Hunter Chas. P. 
Edw. Le C. Thornbrough Chas. Frederi 
Superannuated Commannders. Henry King 
John lones Chas. Wem 
N. H. Holworthy W. J. Ho 
Lheutenants. Edw. 
Archibald Grant Horatia Mont 
Appointments. 
Admiral Sir George Canpbell, © Commences in Chief at Portsmouth. 
Rear-Admiral Sir O'S Josias owley to Cork. 
Vice-Admiral Sir Chas. Hamilton, Bart. to be Commander in Chief at Newfoundiand. 


1618.) 
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Names. Ships. LN c | m 
Captains arines. 
G. R. Pechell Bellette 2d Lt. Wm Calamy Eden 
Sam. Warren Bulwark 1st Lt. Rich. Parmar Iphigenia 
John Fumeaux Carron lst Lt. Peter Conolly Ister 
Francis Stanfell Conqueror 2d Lt. J. R. Williams Liverpool 
James T y Capt. Henry Cox Northumberland 
. Leveret lst Lt. Ed. Hancock Ditto 
W. H. Dillon Phaeton 2d Lt. G. J. Bristowe Phaeton 
Thos, Bri ueen Charlotte 2d Lt. M. Fenton Tamar 
Hon. G. P. Campbell ^ pes 2d Lt. Jas. Thompson Tiber 
Wm Ramsden Scout $d Lt. Sam. Cox Topaze ' 
Siz Geo ton TET Shed Masters. Ka 
J . Lum opaze ohn Oliver n 
Licutena Jas. ——— Bellette 
Edward Hacket Beaver W. Whi Bulwark 
P. G. Panton Bellette . Carnation 
as. Cheape Ditto J. W. Pill Carron 
. F Bulwark T. P. Thomas Confiance 
E. W. C. As Ditto Jas. Downie 
C. T. Phelp Ditto Geo. Patterson Dotterell 
C ler Ditto Jas. Wilson Eden 
Thos. D. Stewart Ditto Lloyd Edwards Egeria 
Thos. Blackiston, F. L. Ditto Jas. Paddon Ferret 
Chas. don Carron Jas. T. Taylor Florida 
J.G.G Ditto A Fly 
Geo. Chevalier Confiance R. B. G Harlequin 
H.C. Harrison Conq B. Hassi Hore 
s V. ueror e HEI —* 
Jos. Pearse Cyrus H.W. Kent Iphigenia 
Wm Snell Driver Jos. Martin Leveret 
Dunsford Eden Hales Liverpool 
Wm Daniel) Ditto G. Evans Magicienne 
Aug. Thos. Hicks Falmouth J. Jenkins Nimrod 
—*5* MEME * 
. Ae ns m ohn Town 
A * Lie — 
M. G. H. Ditto s John ecn otte 
H. D. Iphigenia J. €. Atkinson 
Chas, who J. B. Stent Ramillies 
John Molesworth, F L. Ditto W. Sidn Rosario 
Leveret John Griffiths Sappho 
Hon. C. Abbot Liffey Curran Shamrock 
Henry Eden Ditto Jas. Raith Scout 
Chas. Hope Ditto C. Burney Tiber 
J. A. tto A. J. Russel Topaze 
Hon. G. Ditto Surgeons. 
Jas. Stewart Musquito M. Goodsir Albans 
tun Brothers —— — — nite 
emyss lican e X. . o tomart 
W. C. Barker Perseus at Bulwark 
R. B. Reed Phaeton James Stewart Carron 
John Geary Ditto ° Confiance 
Jas. S. Hore Ditto John Duke Dorothea 
Faussett Ditto er 
J. L. Beckford Charlotte John MacLean Fly 
Richd. Morgan tto Allan Waters Heron 
H. M. Williams Duo John EAM [persius 
Allan tto Sam, ert ', 
‘Thos. R. Brigstocke Ditto Thos. M Liverpool 
M. J. Currie P. Allen ` Nimrod 
John Faulkner Ditto B Perseus 
Gustavus Evans Ab. Martin Phaeton 
R. M. Teed Ramillies J. P. O'Berne ueen Charlotte 
Henry E nd Rifleman Jas. M*Connell 
William Ditto Robert Kirkwood Spencer 
Tob. Diu RoyalSov. Yacht || {eter He Sybille 
ruce Vo . 
And. Baird . Sa W.H ‘Tamar 
David Peat Severn James Fo Topase 
E. J. Johnston James G: Tyrian 
Horatio Montagu earwater Assistant Surgeons. 
. V. Vernon Sir Francis Drake Jackson C Bacchus 
N. Glasscock tto Geo. Webster Bellette 
R. Chamberlayne Ditto Thos. Bell Carron 
> arren Spartan Andrew Ramsay Confiance 
super A. N. Murray Congo 
Mich. M. Wroot Di obert Malcom Conqueror 
Scout David Fulton Drake 
Ditto Alex. Buchannan Eden 
John Fletcher Tees Even Bowen Fl 
n — Tartar ffon 
a we ater use i to J M ‘Gowan J 
A. Sandilands Ditto Joba Havard pei 
John M'Donnell Ditto J. M. Buchan Minden 
Henry Reneau Tonnant Jas. Smith Pelican 
Edw. Luscombe Topase Houston Phaeton 
Jas. Ditto Jas. Barnhill Pique 
Wm Moriarty Ditto Cloud Brown Primrose 
H. J. H. Bet i Ditto John M*Farland Racehorse 
Geo. Hu Vengeur m H. Clunes s 
David Welch Ditto || Robert Somerville Shearwater 
. Price | Harpy Rev. Wm M Scout 
John Bowie Kite | Hugh Matt Topase 
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Names. Shi 


James Watts 





Miscellaneous. 


Lieutenant J 
R. Crosinlie to be Dire ke 
J. Gilbert to be S 


Priest to be Warden of Plymouth Dock-Y ard. 
aylor to be Lieutenant of Greenwich Hospital 
n Jamaica Y ard. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 





BIRTHS. 
May 5. At Lisbon, the lady of Colonel Archibald 


The wife of Stephen Souten, a labouring 
eo 
= , of her 2:'th child. 


man, of the parish of 
nS. In York Place, Edin rgh, the lady of the 
Rev. James Hamilton, a daughter. 
28. At Cathlaw House, Mrs Riddell, younger of 
—— A daughter. 
House, the lady of Long Wal- 
e M ada hter. 
“at "At reen, Mrs Alexander Gordon, 


€ et St Andrew's-street, the lady of the Rev. 
Henry Wastell of New h, a ter. 
June E ro lady of an erry, Ist life 


4. In Prince s-etreet, Edinburgh, the lady of Nor- 


man Lockbart, . twin bo 
aa At Raeburn Place, Edin h, Mrs Alexander 


Somervell, a son. 
t her father’s house, in Brock-street, Lon- 
aon; the lady of the Hon. Thomas Erskine, a 


ne. At Parin Me — William Gordon, 
2 
s 0. In Great eon London, the t 


Hon. Lad Aria Sophia —— a da 
— Mrs Kennedy, orthumber| 4 reet, edie 

burgh, a daughter. 
— At Bargaly, the lady of John Mackie, Esq. of 


ib At whi Whim, the lady of Archibald Montgo- 

EA ` At inbuzgh, Mrs Captain Barclay, R. N. 

dM. At —— — Aberdeen, the lady of 
David Young 

xin Mn Fe ors "Mound Place, Edinburgh, a 

“20. In York Place, Edinburgh, Mrs Fortescue, a 


ter. 
21. Mrs Beveridge, St James'e-street, ee 
a son. 


— In Prince's-etreet, — 
the lady of Captain — ton. Com Com: 
pany’s shi ,8 

— At » the lad — — 
Reid, of his 's Driver, a son. 

WE Pia » the lady of John Forbes Mit- 
che 


E redet Hang Det te 
o0: » a dau e 
"er At Ae House, Mrs N, pisuh Pilrig, a 


Ka — Coun Campbell (Jura), —— 


poe tas lately de- 
livered of — children, a Soy ane two girls, who, 
with the mother, are doing 





< 


MARRIAGES. 


son of the late J 


March $1. At horn, Barnebes Maude, Esq. 
youngut te late Joseph. Maude, Eons ci 


Kendal, banker, to Harriet, only survi 


of th late R. H. Armstrong, —— 
v Tere og, Em. 


iverpooL 
May 4. Mr David Tough, pointer, EK 

Kainvurgh, , to Miss Margaret Swinton, No 6, south 

ey in ,M — — 
= ind r 7 

Edinburgh G use, to Miss Ann Duff Culbert, 


daughter of the late Mr James Culbert, saddier, 
North Berwick. 

June 1. At Fulham, Ma 
Bradford, K.C.B. to M 
Lieutenant- 'olonel Ai 


— At Perth, Robert M‘Arthur of Little 
Mill, to Margaret Trotter, third da the 
late Rev. David Moncrieff, minister of R on. 

* At Garscube, the seat of her er, Sir 


rom of Succoth, Bart. —— Sitwell 
w, Bart. to Susan, eldest daughter of 
of Renin Tait of Harviestoun, Esq. 
— At Dr John 
Miss Mary Steven, 
ander ree: ren, brewer, Water of Lei 
Craigs, to Catharin cue daughter of 
e, younge ter of 
harp, ‘ the 


of 
e late 
Esq. comptroller of customs 


» At Borrowston Mains, the f. Rev. pe 
Pe rid Carriden, to Grace, only —— 


, Alexander Davidson, Esq. sur- 


veyor of taxes, to Helen, second da Mer of the 
deceased Mr George Ferrier, writer, Edinburgh. © 
— Mr John Smith — Darnick, to Miss 


Purves of fí 
5. James Malcolm, Esq. second son of 
the late Sir John —— of im and Grange, 
Bart. to Helen, — ee Duncan, 
ENTS near Newburgh. 
the Rev. Dr Davidson, at No 9, Jamese- 
— en n Cam n Ea M.D. 
— 
second d ughter of the deceased Captain William 
11. At Mamhead, perme, 2 Dr high vee Hight fed. 
sician, Exeter, to Ann, ughter of 
General Sit George Hewett, Bact. 
19. Mr Al er Muckle, merchant, — 
to — * eld.st daughter of Mr Jotn , 
Campbelltown, 


— At Ecin » Mr Robert Bermet, farmer, 
Dalkeith, aged 7 years, to leobel Galan, daughest 
of J. Gulan, Tranent, aged 17 years. 

— At Montreal Cottage, Alexander Balfour, 
Esq. Dundee, to Margaret, daughter of Alexander 


— Mr ohn Wallace, merchant, Greenock, to 
Janet, daughter of David Hutcheson, town-clerk. 
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13. At St James's, Clerkenwell, Wil 
— Milward, Esg- of — Si Aes di 
county 


of William Newport Esq. co 
of Kilkenny, ee OL Saa RAGNE om some 
16. By special license, the Duke of Leinster, to 
the youngest daughter of the Earl of 
The Regent attended in person to give away 


homson, 
» Market-etract, to Miss Mary Forbes, 


— At Leith, John Scott, Esq. of Leghorn, to 
Jane, of the late John Newton, 
daughter Esq. of 


{7. At Renfrew, Mr Daniel Lizars of Edinburgh 
to Miss Robina Hutchison, daughter of Mr Da vid 


tera, 
End Wosieote Parke — — 


Anna, youngest tr dd Tie latc Menaiee Ball. 


uw St Margaret’s Hill, Robert t Hawthori 
. barrister at law, At pn "Barter, eldest daugh- 


ot in the county of Kent. 
* — Margaret, da nee € M — ec 
of Mr 
bullet, Grabs AN Patrick ater M.D. 
e ne e . 
— second da 


Leith, to Janet ughter of 
the Rev, Dr I North 


Mis Cabarine Wi —— ge, Eag. merchan of Adam ile, 
merchan t 


. t 
ly—At River, Mr John Lord, aged 81, to 


Mrs Taylor, aged 70. who gave the 
damsel away was 82, and the bride-malds one 
was 91, other 92. 

At Langside, Patrick . writer F 


— wil tere only venie d Axes 
At Barb S Lieut-Col S. H. Berkeley, of the 
à — 


Elizabeth, daughter of W. Murray, 


ma of brase Vale. 
t Cork, Captain Thomas Mose, of the 1st, er 
t of fi to Essex, 
Ss dsugnst of a Gensel dore. 
. DEATHS, 


Nov. 1. At Hazarsbaugh, in Bengal, 
birth to three daughters, one of whom —— 


vives her, the lady of Lieutenant ers, 
ef the battalion. 


March 31. On his passage from 
and, after a peri —— of hil age, Hajr-G ubl service fn 


India, in the "5d year of hi 
John Chalmers, K- reli B. colonel of the the i7th reoi 


eiii a on the 17th, Mr Duncan 

M —* — — , aged 78. This 
happy oe ed together 48 years. 

- teli, 2 At Hastings w of H. Mar- 
orfolk-street, who died in January 


"o. On his pastage 
Captain James Stevenson (1st), of the royal navy; 
—a2 officer whose | and meritorious services 
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from Leith to Aberdeen, 


bear the eminent services he 
performed to his King and country in that arduous 
cam It friends and rela- 
tions notification of his death. 
14. At W John Williams, at the ad- 


ht of 


— 
18. rege James king, Esq. of Millbank, 
in the 15th year of his age 

-- At Old Windsor, Lady A W. ham, 
aie At Southerton John . 


aged 81 Edinburgh, Mr Ebenezer Keay, printer, 
— At Rome, in the 46th year 
Mont 


, late of the 

He was one of the 
me battle of Min- 
the grenadier com» 


. At Edrom — Loy Esq. of 
» Dear Ken- 
w, aged 70; 
E TUE ET ORS I, oaa 
28. At Ae Manie, d the Rev. Joseph Dun- 


— Bland" of 1 Miss Marion 
—— daughter of the dece: ol Wiliam Camp. 


— At Vienna, in his 83d year, the celebrated 
Baron Thugut. He was not of noble extraction, 
— rise in life entirely to bis own person- 


Gerah Cure, sMest deughtet € the inte Captain 
John Carrie of Dale Bank, Durmtreadire. 


erchan 
= — A Lon- 
Isaac Hawkins 


Halt im the county of Sa- 
— the representatives of 
the Does rnb qr niii 


1 — — 


~ At Montrose, Dr J 
June 1. At Leith, at iea DAT ME james 
Incorpo 


ermen there. 
2. At Cornhill, Bers Berwickshire, Sir Francis Blake, 
Bart. of Twisel Castle and Tilmouth, aged $1. 
— After a long and severe iliness, James Cobe, 


Esq. secretary to the Hon. East India Com ps og 
8 tleman eminently distinguished for his li 
P attainmen d the 


the late Robert Cathcart of Drum, S. 
4. -At Glasgow, of the typhus fever, Mrs Ana 


, Mr James Hunter. 
h, Mr William Elder, younger 
son of the late John Elder, Esq. depute-cierk of 
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| 4 Stock’ , Edin ,M 
2: At bridge burgh, Mrs Margaret 


5. At — ona — v Winer 
Suckling i second son sptain t 
R-N. and nephew of Mr Wright, t, 

— At di burg h, Lieut. John D of the 
late royal inv: aged rS, were 
"e in his Majesty's iar e under Gen. 

olfe at the taking of Quebec, and was wounded 
at the battle of Ti : greatly respected by 
all who knew him. 


— At Manor House, Old Windsor, the residence 


of John Huddleston, Esq. in the 63th of his 
age, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir William Osburne Ha- 
milton, &c. many years qpvermor of H land. 
— At Culdees Castle, D » wife of 
tenant-General James Drummond of Drum- 
mawhance. 


— At Exmouth, in the 76th year of his age, the 
Right Hon. John Leslie, Baron Lord Newark, of 
North Britain, many yéars lieutenant-colonel of the 
the old buff», or 3d regiment of foot, and an aid-de- 
eamp to the King. 
writer, and for a considerable period chief magi- 
strate of Kelso. a 

— At Jedburgh, Robert, son of Mr Wilson, sur- 
geon, there, 

— At Haddington; David Gourlay, Esq. 

6. Janet, third daughter of Mr Thomas Crigh- 
ton of Skedsbush. 

— At Burntisland, Mr John Thomson, in the 
SD At Edinburgh, in the 68th Year of her 

— t , in > 
Mrs Anne Sutherland, widow of Thomas Suther. 
Eli 0. Wipes Cren, relia 

— At Mu » Mrs ree, 
of the late Mr John Cree, merchant there. 

7. At Brussels, Mrs Creevey, wife of Thomas 
Cree? Esq. M.P. 

9. Át Inverary, in the 48th year of his age, after 
a long illness, which he bore "im pest ortitude 
and tion, Sir Humphrey Campbell’ 
of Asknish, sheriff-depute and convener of Argyll- 


shire. 

— At her brother’s house, Hermiston, Miss New- 
ton of Curriehill. 

— In London, Mrs Ann Abercromby, widow of 
the late Mr William Raitt, surgeon in Dundee. 
— At Cupar, — youngest daughter of 
Andrew Kirkwall, Mr * Petri of 
— irkwall, Mrs Ma e, spouse 
" XY —E nM id Mil youngest 

10. At Edin » Mr Davi ; son 
of Thomas Mill, Bag. of Blair. 

— At Stirling, Mrs» Cathrine Colquhoun, wife 
of Mr Robert Sconce, writer in Stirling. 


— At Peebles, Robert, eldest son of Mr Walter 
11. At Cortachy the Countess of Airly. 
— At his house, Northumberland-street, Edin- 


burgh, Francis Napier, . W.S. eldest son of 
the late Major-General the Hon. Mark Napier. 
— In Halkin-street, London, the Right Hon. the 


= In the 60th year of his age, Robert Nicolson, 
. late adjutant of the Inverness recruiting dis- 
trict, having faithfully gerved his King and 
try didnt quarters of the globe, tor the long 
P3. At Gayfield House, Miss Elizabeth Fergus- 
Son cane of the late James Fergusson, Esq. of 


Ban 
14. At Canaan Park, Mr Ralph Hardie, writer 
in Edin 32 


burgh, Mr Adam Moncrieff, son of 
the late Rev. Alexander Moncrieff, Muckhart. 

— At Edinburgh, John Gordon, Ksq. M.D. On 
a) between two and three o'clock, the re- 
mains Dr Gordon 


eoe vut oa a ts repay Chae 
w 

yard. The funeral was by a nume- 
Tous body of private friends uaintances ; 


gnd, as a tribute to his memory, the students who 
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attended his knatomical lectures, in number about 
150, dressed in full mourning, preceded the corpse 
from Infirmary-street to the placeof interment. A 
number of spectators were present, who seemed 
much impressed with the loss the public has sus- 
tained by the death of this excellent man, and emi- 
nent lecturer and scholar. 

15. In Ruthwell village, Dumfriesshire, William 
Gillespie, an old Chelsea i . Byhis own 
aecount he was 108 age, having bom 
in the year 1710. His discharge, however, whieh 
is in 1763, and characterises hi 


In the Inniskilling dra- 

ns, wars under Lord 

tair, in the years 1743-4. On the 

the Rebellion, his regiment was recalled, 

fatal battle of — rid he gallantly saved from 
of t 


colours were lying the side of an ensign who 
had just breathed — Gillespie took them up, 
and seeing the celebrated Colonel Gardiner, who 
had then received his death-wound, recliniag on a 
bank at a little distance, he went up to him, and 
asked his commands :—'* Save yourself," was all 
that the good man could say; on which Gillespie 
instantly mounted his horse, and, through a shower 
of balls, from a party of rebels who were in posses- 
sion of the public road, reached a place of safety 
with his prize. The old man delighted to recount 
this incident, and, as he talked of the of 
the field, tho fire of youth again in his eye. 
He was naturally of a robust e, but for several 
Ie grat the hand of age had bent his form, and 
ed him to support his steps with a staff. He 
continued, however, to walk about the neighbour- 
hood till within a few days of his death. 
= At Gatrgetaquare, CAAA. ase, doch 
— saq . n 9 » 
a hter of the late John Dudgeon, Esq- of East 


16. At Beggar's Bush, near Mussel Mrs 
Katharine Young, daughter of Mr 2M ung, 


is "AL Edi Hes ap ari dne Idest 
— cdinbur r James Grant, e son of 
Mr Alcxander Grant, writer, 8, Nicolson-square. 
— At his house, South Back of the Canongate, 
bars be Mr David Mason. 


ouse. 
17. At Gourdie, David Kinloch, Esq. of Gour. 


die, aged 82 years. 
— t London, John Elford, lieutenant-governor 
of St John's, Newfoundland, and formerly of the 


51st regiment. 
out of his gi ce to the horse taking frist 

of his o e i ight, and 
bo müh lx cied, that he died In án hair died 
18. At Underwood, Mr M 


Alexander Harsbrugh, Esq. 


— At Lennel House, Patrick Brydone, " 
90. At Horncliff, Alexander Home, Esq. 
erly of Bassendean. 
— At Melville Place, Stirling, Eliza, second 
daughter of John Birch, Esq. paymaster 73d regi- 


ment, 
21. At Howcleugh, Mr John Goodfellow, tenant 


— AtJedburgh, Major John Murray, of the 20th 
regiment of infantry, in the 37th yess of his age. 
ANE Leith, Mr John Drummond, ship- 

25. At Edinburgh, Lieutenant Allan M‘Lean, 


79th regiment, eldest son of Mr D. M Len, W.S. 
At Eason’s Lodge, near , aged 
106, Mrs Ann Eason, who retained her —— 
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^ REMARKS ON SCHLEGEL'8 HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE. 


IT — to be — among most 
of ple of the present age 
as an red gar to be disputed, that 
the period to which they have the hap- 
piness to belong is, beyond all ques- 
tion, the most enlightened which the 
world has ever seen. Nothing can be 
more natural than the ies of ratio- 
cination upon which this comfortable 


belief is founded. Every individu- lo 


al, however unskilled in the more 
secret mysteries. of psycology, is me- 
taphysician enough to be sensible of 
the gradual enlargement and improve- 
ment of his own understanding dur- 
ing the far more considerable por- 
tion of his life: and it is quite in the 
course of things, that individuals 
should reason from themselves to every 
thing around them. To the man who, 
in reviewing & few past years of his 
life, perceives in every direction the 
traces of intellect strengthened and 
knowledge extended, it must needs 


appear at firat sight a very improbable pr 
thing, that, while the individual is at 


all times so actively progressive, the 
general mind should at any time be 
re ive, or even stationary. He 
takes it for granted that the nation, 
the world, are moving at. the same 
pace with himself, and his favourable 
opinion respecting tbe century in which 
he happens to be born, derives not a 
little of its charity from the unsus- 
pected, but unintermitted, worki 

of his self-love. We are all wil- 





© Lectures on the History of Literature, 
Ancient and Modern ; from the German of 
Frederick Schlegel. 2 vols. Edinburgh, 
W illiam i Blackwood ; London, Baldwin, 
&c 1818. 


ling to believe in the excellence of 
what belongs to ourselves ; we begin 
with our apparel, furniture, and houses, 
and extend, by degrees, the compli- 
ment to our town, our nation, and last 
of all, to our age. 

We have no intention to deny, that 
in many matters of no inconsiderable 
moment, the self-gratulations of the 

ent generation are well founded, 
ere there no ground for their belief, 
except in vanity, it must indeed have 
ng since given way. The fault lies 
in extending to the condition of the 
whole man that which applies in truth 
to one part only,—perhaps not the 
most dignifled or important part of 
that mysterious being. The part which 
has been the scene of improvement is 
indeed that to which the philosophers 
of the last century chiefly devoted their 
attention. But it remains to be de- 
cided by posterity, whether their de- 
votion, or our applause, should be coh- 
sidered as among the excellencies or 
the defects of our respective periods, 
Among the many which have 
eceded ours, not a few, and these 
too,—at least some of them,—ages to 
which we now look back with very 
little reverence, were, in their day, 
p presta bog aig intheir opiniog 
of themselves. Perhaps no times were 
ever more filled with self-conceit than 
the corrupt and trifling ones of the last 
Roman e rii emperors, The 
blindfold mill-horse has no suspicion 
in how narrow a circle he is moving, 

To go somewhat towards the bottom 
of the matter, we may observe, that 
the exertions of human intellect’ are 
directed either towards the bettering 
of our earthly and corporeal existence, 
or to something quite foreign, and, we 
are not singular in supposing, quite 
superior to this, One great class of 
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objects are useful, and pursued as 
means for ucing tangible and vi- 


sible improvements in the external ac- 
commodation of man; another great 
class of objects have, in most ages of 
the world, attracted the zeal of the 
finest spirits of the earth, although 
not leading to any thing 80 obviously 
advantageous—have been pursued, in 
a word, for their own sake alone, 
and believed to bring with them abun- 
dantly their own reward. In regard 
to the former class of objects, it must 
be admitted that the world was never 
so well off as it is now; we t 
that, in regard to the second, a little 
research would have a tendency to lead 
to a very different conclusion. 

In respect to those branches of hu- 
man exertion which are most evident- 
ly ornamental, our inferiority to for- 
mer ages will not be disputed, even by 
the warmest admirers of their own 
time and of themselves. Our age — 
duces no paintings like those of Leo- 
nardo, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Cor- 
reggio, or even like those of Holbein. 
In sculpture and architecture onr po- 
verty is equally apparent. If we are 
better than our!mmediate predecessors, 
if we no longer admire or imitate the 
absurdities of such men as Bernini, 
still we can sustain no comparison with 
the times of antiquity ; nay, in regard 
to one tf those arts we are utterly des- 
picable, when compared with those 

of modern Europe which we are 
Blessed to think and talk of as utterly 
ark and barbarous. Whatever excel- 
lence we attain in sculpture is derived 
from a servile imitation of the antique ; 
and in regard to architecture, we seem 
to be so impressed with a sense of 
littleness, that we have absolutely 
given over attempting any thing that 
is worthy of being called great. We 
make no fresco paintings now-a-days, 
no colossal statues, no cathedrals. We 
may call this wisdom and philosophy 
if we will. We may rave about poli- 
tical economy and chemistry, and de- 
spise, if we choose, the stmple ages 
which were more occupied with art 
then with science, with feeling than 
with analysing ; but to those who con- 
sider this world as a preparatory scene, 
and our earthly life as a school for our 
intellect, and man ss an immortal 
creature, whose desires and aspirations 
are at all times after the infinite, the 
spectacle of this, our boasted age, may 
perhaps appear to partake at least a» 
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much of the humiliating as of the 
cheering. We are more knowing than 
our fathers, but the old breed was a 
noble one, and it may be worth our 
while to consider with ourselves wheth- 
et we may not deserve the reproach of 
the satirist —Gens pusilla, acuta. 

Such reflections as these are not 
very common among the men of our 
nation, but in the book which now lies 
before us, and in many other works of 
those whom Madame de Stael classes 
with its author, under the name of 
* ces grand penseurs Allemands," we 
find sufficient proof that they are by 
no means unusual among the reflective 
men of another nation, which, in so 
far at least as philosophy and art are 
concerned, may be entitled to fully as 
much t as our own. Al 
the last fifty years have produced in 
Germany more great and valuable li- 
terary works than the last hundred 
years among all the other nations of ^ 

urope, even the authors of Germany 
appear to be pretty free from that 
overweening self-complacency which 
is so yisible in the writings of their 
French and English brethren. The 
truth is, that the German writers 
of eminence are algo scholars of emi- 
nence. They read before they think 
of writing: heir reverence fot others 
tempers their confidence in themselves, 
They labour to improve and adorn 
their age, but they are modest enough 
to consider no little preparation as ne- 
cessary for those who would enter up- 
on such a vocation. In like manner, 
their books are too full of learning for 
our public, in its present state ; they 
make allusions which our wits would 
laugh at as obscure, and into di- 
gressions which they would censure as 
absurd. Nevertheless, they are worth 
the studying, and will repay the la- 
bour which they demand from those 
who peruse them with — 

According to the author of these 
lectures, the chief capse of those de- 
fects which may be discovered in the 
art and literature of the present time, 
is to be fourld in the spirit of thought 
introduced by the p i ayot the 
last century. The object of that phi- 
losophy was revolution ; its a aed 
was derision. Its masters devo 
their talents to destroy the habitual 
veneration with which their country- 
men of France and of Europe were 
accustomed to the political, 
moral, and religious institutions of 
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their fathers. They strove to repre- 
sent every thing — their — 
here, as drip ing only in prejudice, 
and held sacred only by folly. Above 
all things, it was their wish and pur- 
to undermine those forms ‘of gov- 
ernment which are established among 
all the descendants of the Gothic con- 
uerors of yy In order to make 
ese appear ridiculous, e pointed 
the shafts of their wit, not only against 
the Gothic thrones themselves, but 
inst all the art, and literature, and 

p phy, which had sprung up un- 
er their protection. Their sole topics 
of praise were found either among the 
republican peoples of antiquity, or a- 
mong themselves ;—the former having 
to boast, as they asserted, of the only 
true artists, and their own age of the 


ur true spavants. 
t is with a certain mingled feeling 
of calmness and melancholy that we 
look back, from the present situation of 
affairs, to the image of those old times 
when the external t of things was 
harsher and ruder, but when hearts 
were warmer than they now are, and 
faith more firm. The history of the last 
century may at times provoke a con- 
tempt almost touching upen ridicule, 
but in general it is with feelings of a 
very different nature indeed, that we 
connect the circumstances of that e- 
ventful period with those of our own. 
As when dark clouds are seen progres- 
sively advancing over the face of a 
calm and lovely heaven, and the me- 
mory of past tempests is revived in the 
apprehension of new, it is not without 
an anxions and a mournful expectation 
that we see the old bends every day 
relaxing around us, and, under the 
— name of improvement, every 
ing which our fathers loved and ve- 
nerated borne by slow but sure de- 
grees, into the reach of that revolu- 
tionary current which leads to a fear- 
ful, and as yet an unexplored, abyss. 
None setms to have contemplated the 
tendency of this age with more concern 
than Frederick Schlegel. The work 
which we have just read is a noble ef- 
fort to counteract and repel its effects, 
to arouse forgotten thoughts and des- 
pised feelings, and to make men be 
national and religious once more, in 


order that once more they may be 


great. He is quite right in believing 
that, as the evil has proceeded, só 
must the cure also proceed from the 
influence of literature ; and it is in re- 
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gard to that great and splendid branch 
of human exertion, that he has chosen, 
in the first instance, to meet and com- 
bat the purposes and opinions of his 
antagonists. It is not necessary for ug 
to explain by what circumstances, in 
the late history and present condi- 
tion of his country, his views have 
been more immediately turned to- the 
consideration of some of those subjectg 
which his present work is most calcu- 
lated to elucidate. 

The truth is, that the old contest 
between the friends and the enemies 
of empiricism, which was sufficiently 
violent in the ayi of the Platonists 
and Peripatetics of antiquity, never at- 
tained its full height and vehemence 
till of late. The balance inclines 
ievously to the meaner side. Man- 
nd are now every where ashamed of 
being, what the — of the last 
age were pleased to call unphilosophical, 
Even the common people begin to take 
more pride in having some general 
ideas, than in retaining that warmth 
of attachment to one set of objects, 
which entirely depends, as they have 
told, ignorance of that which is 
beyond their circle. The travelling 
regiments of books which pour in their 
heterogeneous impressions from the 
four quarters of the heavens, level all 
peculiarities before them, and turn the 
private enclosures of attachment and 
opinion into a thorough-fare. When 
the mind is artificially supplied, by 
means of books, with more sources of 
sentiment than are able at once har- 
moniously to keep possession of it, the 
speculative understanding steps in to 
settle their claims, and concludes by 
leaving the whole man in a woful state 
of obliteration, which corresponds with 
Wordsworth's description of a moralist. 
** One to whosesmooth-rubbed soulcan cling 
~ No form nor feeling, great or small, 

A reasoning self-sufficing thing, l 

An in all-in-al.” — 

To trace with that boldness which 
can only be inspired by mature skil- 
fulness, a map of the whole history of 
human literature; to show howin every 
age, the action of litereture upon na- 
tionality, and that of nationality upon 
literature, have been strictly recipro- 
cal; and thus, by past examples, to 
warn the present generation of the 
dangers in which they have involved 
themseives,—this was a great atteinpt, 
and we think Frederick Schlegel has 
accomplished it with very singular 
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success. Heinculcates, throughout, the 
necessity which there is, that literature 
should have reference to an established 
centre, namely, to religious faith, and 
to national history and character,— 
that its main emploginedt should be 
to nurse and — our associa- 
tions in relation to these objects,—and 
that, instead of being applied at ran- 
dom as a stimulus to our faculties and 
emotions, as meré abstract human be- 
ings, it should bend all its powers to~ 
wards tutoring and torming the feel- 
ings of men, destined to acta part as 
citizens of their respective communis, 
ties. In doing so, literature gains, 
both by having a determinate purpose, 
and by being the conservator of asso- 
ciations, which grow more and more 
valuable as they grow older. As every 
nation has its own mental character 
and constitution propagated from ge- 
nera.ion to generation, no traditions or 
poetry can be so congenial to it, as those 
which originated with itself in early 
ages, constituting tests of its true bias 
and genius, and continuing, during the 
course of its history, to strengthen na- 
ture itself by reacting upon the same 
national temperament which at first 
produced them. He shews that a great 
national character can only be pre- 
served, by endeavouring as much as 
possible to cherish and keep alive the 
characteristic spirit of our ancestors ; 
and that the literature of each nation, 
instead of embodying all kinds of hu- 
man ideas indifferently, should aim at 
rivetting a peculiar set of impressions 
proper to itself, which would have the 
advantage of gaining force by every re- 
iteration, and of pervading the whole 
system both of private and public life. 

Nothing can, we think, be more 
. beautiful than the manner in which 
Schlegel calls up in succession the 
master-spirits of antiquity, and ex- 
tracts from their merits, and sometimes 
from their defects, confirmation of the 
theory which it is his purpose to de- 
fend. The power, majesty, and en- 
during beauty of the Greek, and the 
comparative poverty of the Roman li- 
terature, are both explained upon the 
same principle: and yet the general 
conclusions to which he would lead us 
are, throughout, so admirably blended 
with the interesting and amusing por- 
traiture of individual men and works, 
that however strong may be the im- 
pression of which we are conscious, 
we cannot easily point out from what 
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particular part, either of narrative or 
disquisition, it has been derived, 
There is, 23 — at t as much 
of art, as of e ce and of feeling, in 
the view which he gives us of the Ho- 
meric writings. 

* There is only one production, the hi 
pre-eminence of which gives to the early 
ages of the Greeks a decided superiority over 

of every other people,—the Homeric 

; the still astonishing works of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey. ‘These indeed are 
the work of a preceding age ; but it is suffi- 
ciently evident from the 1 the con- 
tente, and above all, from the spirit of these 
poems, that they were designed and com- 
posed within & short time (probably within 
& century) of the age of Solon. In his time, 
at all events, and partly by means of his 
—— exertions, they were first rescued 

m the precariousness and forgetfulness of 
oral recitation, arranged in the order in 
which we see them, and rendered, as they 
have ever since continued to: be, the objects 
ef universal attention and regard. 

** Solon and his successors in the govern. 
ment of Athens, Pisistratus and the Pisis. 
tratide, over and above the delight which 
they must have derived from the composi- 
tions themselves, were probably influenced 
by views of a nature purely political, to in 
terest themselves in the preservation of the 
Homeric poems. About this period, that is 
six hundred years before Christ, the inde- 
pendence of the Greeks of Asia Minor was 
much threatened, not indeed as yet by the 
power of Persia, but by that of the Lydian 
roonarchs, whose ki was soon aftep 
swallowed up in the immense empire of Cy- 

‘rus. As soon, however, as that conqueror 
had overcome Croesus, and extended his 
power over the lesser Asia, no clear-sighted 
patriot could any longer conceal from him- 
self the great danger which was im 


over Greece. The greater part of the Gre. 
cian states, indeed, seats hane i 
long in their security, without ing the 


burst with such fury on their continent dur» 
ing the reigns of Darius and of Xerxes. 
But the danger must have been soon and 
thoroughly perceived by Athens, linked as 
she was in the closest intimacy with the Asi- 
atic Greeks, not only by all the ties of a 
ishing commerce, but also by’ the com. 
mon origin of their Ionic race. The revival 
of these old songs which relate how Grecian 
heroes warred with united strength egai 
Asia, and laid siege to the metropolis of 
Priam, occurred, at least, at a very favour- 
able pericd, to nourish in the Greeks the 
proe of heroic feelings, and excite them to 

e deeds in the cause of their indepen- 
dence. 

** Whether any euch event as the Trojan 
war ever in reality took place, — no 
positive means of deciding. The dynasty 
of Agamemnon and the Atreidæ, however, 
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falls almost within the limits of history. 
Neither is it at all unlikely that much inter- 
course subsisted at a very early period be- 
tween the Greek peni and Asia Minor ; 
for the inhabitants of the two countries were 
kindred peoples, ing ‘nearly the same 
language, and Pelops, from whom the pen- 
insula derived its name, was a native of 
Asia. That the carrying away of a single 
princess should have been the cause of an 
universal and long protracted war, is, at 
least, abundantly consistent with the spirit 
of the heroic times, and forcibly to 
our recollection a parallel period in the his- 
tory of Christendom, and the chi of the 
middle ages. However much of fable and 

have been weaved into the 


were in some 

situation of 
. Troy itself, is manifest from the graves of 
heroes,—the earthen tumuli which re still 
visible on that part of the coast. That these 
old Greek mounds ór ———— which 
were, according to univ ition, point- 
ed out as the graves of Achilles and Patroc- 
lus,—over one of which Alexander wept, 
envying the fate of the hero who had found 
a Homer to celebrate him,—that these were 
in existence in the time of the poet himself 
is, I think, apparent from many passages of 
the Iliad. It was reserved for the impious, 
or at least the foolish curiosity of our own 
age, to ransack these tombs, and violate the 
sacred repose of the ashes and arms of he- 
yoes, which were found still to exist within 
their recesses. But all these are matters of 
no importance to the subject of which I am 
at present treating ; for although the Tro- 
jan war had been altogether the creation of 
the poet’s fancy, that circumstance ,could 
have had little influence either on the object 
which Solen and Pisistratus had in view, or 
triotism which was excited 


on the spirit of 
the Homeric poems. The 


by the revival 
story was at all events univ believed, 
and listened to, as an incident of true and 
authentic history. 

** To the Greeks, accordingly, of every 
age, these poems a near and a na- 
tional interest of the most lively and touch- 
ing character, while to us their principal at- 
traction consists in the more universal charm 
of beautiful narration, and in the lofty re- 

tations which they unfold of the he- 
roic life. ET here there prevails not any 
peculiar mode of thinking, or system of pre- 
judices, adapted to live only within a limit- 
ed period, or exclusively to celebrate the 
fame and pre-eminence of some particular 
race ;—defects which are so apparent both 
in the old songs of the Arabians, and in the 
Poems of Ossian. There breathes through- 
out these poems a freer spirit, a sensibility 
more open, more pure, and more universal 
—alive to every feeling which can make an 
impression on our nature, and ‘extending to 
every circumstance and condition of the 
great family of man. A whole world ie laid 
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to our view in the utmost beauty and 
ess, a rich, a living, and an ever mov- 


ing picture. The two heroic person of 
Achilles and Ulysses, which occupy the fi first 
pa in this new state of existence, em 

e whole of a set of universal ideas and cha- 
racters which are to be found in almost all 
the traditions of heroic nges although no- 
where else so happily unfolded or delineated 
with so masterly a hand. Achilles, a youth- 
ful hero, who, in the fulness of his victorious 
strength and beauty, exhausts all the glories 
of the fleeting life of man, but is doomed to 
an early and a tragical destiny, is the 
first and the most lofty of these characters ; 
and a character of the same species is to be 
found in numberless poems of the heroic 
age, but perhaps no where, if we except 

e writers of Greece, so well developed 
as in the sagas of our northern ancestors. 
Even among the most lively nations, the 
traditions and recollections of the heroic 
times are invested with a half mournful and 
melancholy feeling, a spirit of sorrow, some- 
times elegiac, more frequently tragical— 
i at once to our bosows from 
the inmost soul of the poetry in which they 
are embodied: whether it be that the idea 
of a long vanished age of freedom, great- 
ness, and heroism, stamps of necessity such 
an impression on those who are accustomed 
to live among the narrow and limited in- 
stitutions of after times; or whether it be 
not rather that have chosen to express 
only in compositions of a certain sort and 
in relation to certain periods, those feclin 
of distant reverence and self-abasement wi 
which it is natural to us at all times to re- 
flect on the happiness and simplicity of ages 
that have long away, In Ulysses 
we have displayed another and a less ele- 
vated form of the heroic life, but one scarce- ` 
ly less fertile in subjects for , or less 
interesting to the curiosity of posterity. This 
is the voyaging and wandering hero, whose 
experience an 


are equalled, or ps surpassed, in awful 
strength and d of feeling by the 
of the — ity, in did am and 


in pomp, by that of the oriental nations. 
Their peculiar excellence lies in the intui- 
tive perception of truth, the of 
description, and the clearness of un- 
derstanding, which are united in them, in a 
manner so unique, with all the simplicity 
of childhood, and all the richness of an un- 
rivalled imagination. In them we find a 
mode of composition so full, that it often 
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becomes prolix, and yet we are never weary 
of it, so matchless is the charm of the lan- 
guage, and so airy the lightness of the nar- 
rative ; an almost dramatic developement of 
characters and passions, of speeches and re- 
plies; end an almost historical fidelity in 
the description of incidents the most minute. 
It is perhaps to this last peculiarity, which 
distinguishes Homer so much, even among 
the poets of his own country, that he is in- 
debted for the name by which he is known 
tous For. Homeros signifies, in Greek, a 
witness or voucher, and this name has pro- 
bably been given to him on account of his 
truth, —such truth I mean as it was in the 

wer of a poet—especially a poet who ce- 

brates heroic ages, to To us he 
is indced a Honwr—a faithful M 
unfalsifying witness, of the true shape 
fashion if the heroic life. The other ex- 
planation of the word Homeros— a blind 
man'—is pointed out in the often repeated 
and vulgar history which has come down to 
us of the life of a poet, concerning whom 
we know absolutely nothing, and is without 
doubt altogether to be despised. In the 
poetry of Milton, even without the express 
assertion of the himself, we can dis- 
cover many, marks that he saw only with 
the internal eye of the mind, but was de- 

ived of the quickening and cheering in- 
ines of the light of day. The of 
Ossian is clothed, in like manner, with a 
melancholy twilight, and seems to be 
wrapped, as it were, in an everlasting cloud. 
It is easy to perceive that the poct himself 
was in a similar condition. But he who 
can conceive that the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the most clear and luminous i4 — 

s, were composed by one rived o 

Fis ight, mast, at ed in soie degree, 
close his own eyes, before he can resist the 
evidence of so many thousand circumstances 
which testify, so incontrovertibly, the re- 
verse. 

** In whatever way, and in whatever cen- 
peat the Homeric poems might be created 
and fashioned, they place before us a time 
when the heroic age was on the decline, or 
had perhaps already gone by. For there 
are two different worlds which both exist 
together in the compositions of Homer,— 
the werld of marvels and tradition, which 
still however appears to be near and lively 
Before the eyes of the poet; and the living 
circumstances and present concerns of the 
world which produced the poet himself. 
This commingling of the present and the 
past (by which the first is adorned and the 
second illustrated), lends, in a pre-eminent 
d to the Homeric s, that charm 
which is so peculiarly their characteristic. 
` ** Of old the whole of Greece was ruled 
by kings who claimed descent from the heroic 
races. This is still the case in the world of 
Homer. Very soon, however, after his 
time, the regal form of government was en- 
tirely laid aside, and every people which 
had power enough to be independent, crect- 
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ed itself into a little republic. This change 
in the government of states, and the con- 
dition of their citizens, must have had a 
tendency to render the relations of soci 
every day more and more prosaic. The o 
heroic tales must have by degrees become 
foreign to the feelings of the le, and 
there can be little doubt that this universal 
revolution of governments must have mainly 
contributed towards bringing Homer into 
that sort of oblivion, out of which he was 
first recalled by the efforts of Solon and Pi- 
sistratus. 

His account of the Greek dramatists, 
historians, and philosophers, is equally 
excellent: with regard to the last set 
of writers, however, we ay Yo his 
observations are much better fitted for 
German than for English readers. 
With the exception of the unhappy 
young gentlemen who are drilled into 
a superficial and mechanical knowledge 
of some part of Aristotle’s writings at 
Oxford and Cambridge, the whole 
subject of ancient philosophy is, we 
verily believe, as little known in Eng- 
land as in Iceland. Even the most dis- 
tinguished of our philosophical writ- 
ers, Mr pins Stewart, never touches 
upon it, without betraying ignorance 
unworthy of his great genius. We ho 
the day is not far distant, when 
example of the Germans, more late- 
ly, of the French themselves, may pro- 
duce an important and happy change, 
in this particular, among a set of men 
who are far too good to be thrown a- 
way upon the vain work of doing over 
again things that were as well under- 
stood two thousand years ago as they 
are now. 

As a specimen of the view which 
our author takes of the history of tbe 
rier ah of the peus we extract 
the following very original, and, we 
think, sati sary account of their 
drama: 

- “In the drama the Romans were perpe- 
tually making attempts, from the time o£ 
Ennius downwards. In truth, however, 
they have left nothing in that ent 
of poetry except translations from the Greek, 
—more or less exact, but never executed 
with sufficient spirit to entitle them even to 
the less servile name of imitations. The 
lost,tragedians, Pacuvius and Attius, were 
mere translators; and the same thing ma 

be said of the two comic poets, Plautus apd 
Terence, whose writings are in our hands. 
That old domestic species of bantering co- 
medy, which was known by the Oscian 
name of fabula atclluma, was not however 
entirely laid aside. It still preserved its 
place as an amusement of society in the 
merry meetings of the nobles; who, in the 

2 
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midst of all their foreign refinements, were 
willing, now and then, to revive in this way 
their recollections of the national sports and 
diversions of their Italian ancestry.—W ith 
the exception of this low species of buffoon 


writing, the Romans never any 
thing which deserved to be called a drama- 
tic literature of their own. With to 


their translations from the Greek tragedians, 
one principal cause of their stiffhess and 
general want of success was this,—that the 
mythology, which forms the essençe of these 


compositions, was in fact foreign to the Ro- 
man, people. It is very true that the gene- 
ral outline of Roman mythology was origi 


nally copied from that of the Greeks, but 
the individual parts of the two fabrics were 
altogether different and local. Iphigenia 
and Orestes were always more or less for- 
eigners to a Roman audience; and the 
whole drama in which these and similar 
personages figured, never attained in Rome 
any more healthy state of existence, than 
that of an exotic in a green-house, which is 
only preserved from death by the daily ap- 

lication of artificial heat and unsatisfying 
labour. The names of the individual tra- 


gedies, which were supposed to be the best- 


of their kind in the time of Augustus, may 
suffice to shew us how narrow was the circle 
in which the Roman dramatists moved, and 
how soon their tragic art has reached the ter- 
mination of its progress. The same thing 
may easily be gathered from a consideration 
of those orations in dramatic form which 
are commonly ascribed to Seneca.—In like 
manner the representation of the foreign 
manners of Athens, which perpetually oc- 
cupied the Roman comedy, must have a 
to Roman at once 
and uninteresting. It is no difficult matter 
to perceive the reasons why the —— of 
pantomime and dance soon supplanted at 
done every other species of dramatic spec- 
e. 

** There is one of a still more serious na- 
i Ie which rl m yet touched. 

e Roman peo by degrees become 
accustomed to take a baibaroas delight in 
the most wanton displays of human violence 
and brutal cruelty. Hundreds of lions and 
elephants fought and bled before their eyes; 
even Roman ladies could look on, and see 
crowds of hireling gladiators wasting energy, 
valour, and life, on the guilty arena of a 
circus. It is but too evident, that they who 
could take pleasure in spectacles such as 
these, must very soon have lost all that ten- 
derness of inward feeling, and all that sym- 
pathy for inward suffering, without which 
none can perceive the force and beauty of a 
tragic drama.——Still, however, it may un- 
questionably appear a strange thing, that, 
$ince the Romans did make any attempts at 
the composition of tragedies, they should 
never have chosen their subjects frem the 
ancient history or traditions of their coun- 
try ;—1more particularly, when we consider 
that the tragedians of modern times have 

Vou. III. 
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borrowed, from these very many 
subjects of a highly poetical nature, and, at 
the same time, far from being unsusceptible 
of dramatic representation,—such as the 
combat of the Horatii, the firmness of Bru- 
tus, the internal conflict and changed spirit 
of Coriolanus,—restoring in this way to 
ate Bary was originally among the most 
rightful ef her possessions. To find a satis. 
fi solution of this difficulty, we mus$ 
examine into the nature of these neglected 
themes.—The patriotic feelings embodied 
in these traditions, were too much a-kin to 
the feelings of every Roman audience, to 
admit of being brought forward upon & 
stage. The story of Coriolanus may serve 
as an example. How could a Roman poet 
have dared to represent this haughty patri- 
cian in the full strength of his disdain and 
acorn of plebeians, at the time when the 
Gracchi were straining every nerve to set 
the plebeians free from the authority of the 
nobles? What effect must it have had, to 
introduce the banished Coriolanus upon a 
Roman stage, reproaching, in his merited 
indignation, with bitter words and dear- 
bought mockery, the jealous levity of his 
countrymen—at a time when the noblest 
and most free-spirited of the last Romans, 
Sertorius, from his place of exile, among 
the unsubdued tribes of Spain and Lusita- 
nia, meditated more complete revenge a- 
geinst similar ingratitude, and was layi 
lans. for the destruction of the old, and the 
oundation of a second Rome? Or how 
—— a quies sudien E have endured to 
ece Coriolanus represented as approachi 
Rome at the head of an hostile and — 
ous army, at the time when Sylla was in 
reality at open war with his country; or 
even at a somewhat later period, when the 
principal events of his history must have 
still been familiar and present to the recol- 
. lection of his countrymen? Not in these 
instances alone, but in the whole body of 
the early traditions and history of Rome, 
the conflict between patricians and plebeians 
. occupied so pre-eminent a place, as to ren- 
der Roman subjects incapable of theatrical 
representation during the times of the re- 
. public. Much more does this apply to the 
.age of Augustus and his successors, when, 
indeed, Brutus and the ancient consular 
heroes could not have failed to be the most 
.unwelcome of all person We may 
. find sufficient illustrations of these remarks 
in the history of the modern drama. For, 
, although Sh has not hesitated to 
. represent the civil wars of York and Lan- 
. caster on the English stage, we must ob- 
serve, that before he did so, these wars had 
entirely terminated ; and the recurrence of 
similar events could not easily have been 
. foreseen by one living in the pacific times of 
_ James. With regard to our German dra- 
ma, it is true that our tragic poets have 
chosen many of these most interesting sub- 
jects from our civil tumults—particularly 
from the thirty dard ai but even here 
3 
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the case is very different from what it would 
have been among the Romans. The Ger- 
tans are indeed countrymen, but they are 
hot all subjects of the same state. And 
yet with us, the poets who handle such to- 
pics at much length, have a very difficult 
task to perform ; they have need of much 
elicacy to avoid wounding or aps re- 
viving the feelings of parties, and thus de- 
atroying the proper impression which their 
try should make. 

** Such are the reasons why the Romans 
had no national tragedies; and why, in 
general, they had no such thing as a theatre 
of their own.” 

After running, in this manner, over 
the whole e the — of — 
antiquity, he passes into the eonsider- 
ation of that of the Persians, the In- 
dians, and other ancient peoples,—the 
‘nature and character of which are to 
‘be gathered not from monuments, but 
from hints. The beautiful lecture on 


‘the spirit of the old Indian philosophy ` 


must be highly interesting to all read- 
ers. It is the first intelligible view 
which has been given of that subject ; 
indeed Schlegel appears to us to be the 
first worthy successor that Sir William 
Jones has had in his most favourite 

department of learning. 

. But by far the more full and inter- 
esting part of the work is that which 
refers to the history of the middle 
-—the rise and developement of the 
different nations among which Europe 
‘is divided—the circumstances which 
‘have forwarded in some, and retarded 
or thrown back in others, the pro- 
; grens of refinement, and the excel- 
- lence of literature. At the outset of 
this part of his work, our author has 
& good deal of rubbish to clear away. 

** We often think of and represent to our- 
selves the middle age, as a blank in the his- 
tory of the human mind—an empty 

' between the refinement of antiquity and the 
illumination of modern times. We are 
willing to believe that art and science had 
entirely perished, that their resurrection, af- 
ter a thousand years sleep, may appear some- 

` thing more wonderful and sublime. Here, 
as in many others of our customary opin- 

ions, we are at once false, narrow-sighted, 


and unjust; we give up substance for gan- - 


diness, and sacrifice truth to ¢féct. The 
‘fact is, that the substantial pert of the know- 


ledge and civilization of antiquity never ` 


was forgotten, and that for very many of 
the best and noblest productions of moderi 
genius, we are entirely obliged to the in- 
ventive spirit of the middle age. It is, up- 
on the whole, extremely doubtfàl whether 
those periods which are the most rich in li- 


terature possess the greatest share either of 
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Wee rae ont no 


of Roman greatness long preceded 


Roman refinement and Roman authors ; 
and I fear there is too touch reason to 


of the 
net et 
all take into our consideration these higher 
and more uhiversal standards of the worth 
and excellence of ages and nations, 
though we should entirely confine 
tention to literature and intellectual cultiva- 


ion of which any nation can 
boast. But if we allow ourselves to narrow 
the meaning of the word literature so as to 
make it suit the limits of our own prejudices, 
and to find in all literatures the eame 
sort 


at its period of regular and artificial de- 
ent, we may be sure that this litera- 
ture can never attain to a national shape and 


their -time of life; I imagine 
we may so of whole nations with the 
— i — al- 
so have seasons of unfolding 
and mental blomoming. The age of cru- 
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After am account of the mode of 
education adopted in those under-rated 
ages, he proceeds as follows: 


v cieli ad a a dns 

» Who lived at the time of the first 

northern inroads. For many centuries be- 

fore these expeditions commenoed, the Gotha 

eoqusdaied wih’ the importance of regula 
im 

Ia: sad Tan ha renons aera: 


HURR 
HHH 
E j 
[rina 
peii 
HARTE 


„—her nationalities, her adventures, 


—with the 
and mortal sleep un er which the — 
Empire lay for a thousand years—and we 
shall. have no difficulty in deciding where 
the charges of sloth and ignorance ought to 
fall. And yet the Byzantines were in pos- 
session of much greater li riches, and 
of several useful inventions, with which the 
west was entirely unacquainted. The mat- 
‘ter of chief importance in all civilization 
and all literature is not the dead treasures 
we but the living uses to which we 


But the effeet wae beyond all comparison 
more unfortunate in the case of those wan- 
dering and conquering Teutonic nations 
which ware not yet Christians; these were 
mych more mde in their mannese than those 
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we have as yet been considering ; 

no acquaintance either with the D te the 
scientific refinements of the Romans. Such. 
were the Franks in Gaul, and the Saxons in 
Britain. If we must fix upon some period 
as that of complete void,—as a time of ig« 
norance, darkness, and destruction—we chalk 
find the nearest approximation to what we 
wish in the age which elapsed between the 
reigns of Theodorick and Charlemagne. 
But while Italy remained bowed down un- 
der the barbarous oppression of Byzantium, 
the light of knowledge had found its refuge 
in the cloisters of Ireland and Scotland ; and, 
no sooner had the Saxons in England received, 
the first rudiments of knowledge slong with, 
their Christianity, than they at once carried, 
ell branches of science to a height of perfec- 
tion at that time altogether unrivalled am 

the nations of the west. By them this light 
was carried into France and Germany— 


Hai never more to be extinguished. For 
this time knowledge was not only 
tematically preserved, but unweariedl cali 


vated and extended, insomuch that the pro« 
per period of revival should, I think, be pla- 
ced, not in the time of the crusades, but in, 
that of Charlemagne. But even in the dark. 
est period of all, that between the sixth cens 
tury and the eighth, the foundations were 
already laid for that mighty engine of in- 
struction which was afterwards perfected by 
the wisdom of Charlemagne. The estab. 
lishment of learned cloisters and brether- 
hoods had already commenced. It is to the 
after extension of these spiritual corpora. 
tions, by whose exertions lands were render- 
ed fruitful, and peoples civilized, and scien- 
ces useful, and states secure, that Western 
Europe is indebted for the superiority which 
ghe attained over the Byzantines on the one 
hand, who were possessed of more hereditary 
knowledge, and the Arabs on the other, wha 
had every advantage that external power 
and proselytizing enthusiasm could afford 
them. That the result should have been 
what we now see it, could scarcely, I should 
sup e have — to be within the 
reach o ibility by any contem spec» 
tator. While Alfred lived almost in the po- 
verty of a and while Char 
Did in Fis own palace the frugality of 
& monk, how must their attempts in the 
cause of science have been limited by the 
narrowness of their means? and what, on 
the contrary, would have been too much for 
Haroon al Ruscheed to perform—living as 
he did in the midst of the untroubled splen- 
dour of Bagdad, and having it in his power 
to forward the cause of science by all the 
aids which i uity could invent, or mag- 
nificence supply ? The result may give us 
an important lesson, and teach us not to re- 
our confidence in the munificence of 
i Science is not made to be cultivated 
in obedience to the command of a monarch, 
He lends it indeed a temporary favour, but 
it is only that it may increase his own fame, 
pnd throw additional lystre around hi 
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throne. Caliphs and Sultans attempted in 
vain to effect what was slowly and calmly 
accomplished in the unpretending cloisters 
of the west. 
` The exertions of Charlemagne in securing 
the independence, and diffusing the estab- 
lishment of religious houses, have entitled 
him to the warmest gratitude of Europe, 
and the admiration of every cultivated age. 
But we must net conceal from ourselves, 
that great as were the merits of Charle. 
magne, both in regard to the vernacular and 
the Latin literature of E » they were 
atill inferior to those of . That wise 
and virtuous monarch was not only like 
Charlemagne, the unwearied patron of learn- 
ing in its branches ; he was himself a 
scholar and a philosopher, and he even con- 
tributed more than any other individual to- 
wards the elegant formation of the Anglo- 
saxon tongue. But the successful expedi- 
tions of the Danes threw back the progres 
of England; and the literary establish- 
ments founded by Charlemagne in France 
and Southern Germany were disturbed, in 
their infancy, by the attacks made on the 
one part of his empire by the Normans, and 
on the other by the Hungarians. The li- 
terature which flourished soon afterwards 
under the Saxon Emperors was in every 
respect far superior to that of the days of 
Alfred or Charlemagne. At that time Ger- 
many was rich above all other things in 
writers of history, from Eginhard, the 
secretary of Charlemagne, down to Otto von 
Freysingen, a prince of the house of Baben- 
berg, who was son to St Leopold, and grand- 
son to the great Barbarossa, of the imperial 
family of Hohenstayfen. Her riches in this 
respect were indeed greater than those of any 
other country in Europe, nor is the circum- 
stance to be wond at, for she was in 
fact the centre of all European politics. It 
js a very common thing to hear all those 
Latin histories of the — which 
were written by clergymen, together 
under the same contemptuous appellation 
of ** Monkish Chronicles." They who in- 
dulge in such ridicule, must, beyond all 
doubt, be either ignorant or forgetful, that 
these Monkish writers were very often men 
ef princely descent ; that they were intrust- 
ed with the most important affairs of go- 
vernment, and therefore could best explain 
them ; that they were the ambassadors and 
travellers of the times; that they often pe- 
netrated into the remote East, and the still] 
more obscure regions of the North, and were 
indeed the only persons capable of describ- 
ing foreign countries and manners; that in 
general they were the most accomplished 
and intelligent men whom the world could 
then produce ; and that, in one word, if we 
were to have any histories at all of those 
ages, it was absolutely necessary they should 
be written by the Monks. The reproaches 
which we cast out against the men and the 
manners of the middle age, are indeed not 


Wnfrequently altogether absurd and incon, 
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sistent. When we wish to depict the cor- 
ruption of the clergy, we inveigh against 
them for tyrannizing over kingdoms and 
conducting negotiations; but if we talk of 
their works, then they were all ignorant, 
slothful Monks, who knew ing of the 
world, and therefore could not possibly 
write histories. Perhaps the very best of 
all situations for a writer of hi is one 
not widely differmg from that of a Monk— 
ore in which he enjoys abundant - 
nities of gaining experimental know! of 
men and their affairs, but is at the same 
time independent of the world and its trans- 
actions, and has full liberty to mature in 
retirement his reflections upon that which he 
has seen. Such was the situation of many 
of those German historians who flourished 


in the days of the Saxon Em The 
more the study of history advances, the 
more universally are their merits i 

But if Germany had the advan tn his- 


tory, the superiority of France and England 
was equally apparent in philosophy. Face 
countries, indeed, had already produced ee- 
veral distinguished philosophical writers, 
"ies pridie influence dh the Arubians 
introd e monopolizing despotism 
of Aristotle. In the 0th centur — 
that profound inquirer who, as it is doubt- 
ful whether he was a Scotsman or an Irish- 
man, is now known by the reconciling name 
of Scotus Erigena. No less profound, 
though somewhat more limited in their 
— were the views of Anselm. Abe- 
was both a thinker and an orator ; his 
lan was elegant, and his knowledge of 
antiquity extensive,—praises which he shares 
with bis illustrious scholar, John of Salis- 


— 

e have scarcely room to quote an 
art of the two lectures in whi 
Schlegel enlarges upon the poetry of 
the middle age—above all the love 
poetry or gaye science of the provin- 
cials, and the mynnelieder of his own 
countrymen. The whole subject of 
romance is discussed in a very lively, 
though, considering its importance, in 

rhaps too concise a manner. The 
influence of the crusades is among 
other things presented, we think, in a 
very striking light. We extract onl 
the concludin paragraphs, in whic 
he gives something like a summing up 
of the conclusions to which his mind 
has come. . 

** If we com the old French tales and 
fabliaux with the Arabian tales, we shall 
have no difficulty in perceiving that tha 
greater part of these fictions had bern 
brought from the East into Europe, in a 
great mensure, it is probable, by the. oral 
narratives of the Crusaders. The small va. 
riations which have been introduced, and 
the colouring of European manners which 
has so y been thrown over them, 
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gannot conceal the identity of the inventions. 
At the same time it is by no means unlikely 
that there was a re-action in the case, and 
that in those days of unexampled intercourse 
between the East and the West, many Eu- 
ropean novels may have found their way to 
the professional rop em of the Orientals. 
But there is no evidence that we ever bor- 
rowed any entire heroic fictions from Orien- 
tal sources; even the fabulous hi of 
Alexander, although the ad of the 
Macedonian form the subject of one of the 
best of the Persian romances, was not de- 
rived to us from that quarter, but from a 
Greek book of popular legends, and the 
clothing of chivalrous manners, with which 
the fiction was afterwards invested, belon 

exclusively to ourselves. Something similar 
occurred in regard to our legends of the wars 
of Troy; we derived in like manner our ideas 
concerning the events of that period, not 
from the great poets of antiquity, but from 
another popular book of same class. 
Our own age, which is so rich in all histori- 
cal knowledge, and which holds the first 
place in ev — of elaborate imitation, 
may indeed look down with great contempt 
on such rude and childish attempts x — 
poems which represent the siege o . 
end other matters of antiquity, undis the 
disguise of chivalrous manners. That dark 
age, nevertheless, however great may have 
been its inferiority to our own time in every 
other respect, was certainly not without some 
advantage over us in regard to its compre- 
hension of the character, although not of 
the costume, of the earlier ages of antiquity. 
The middle age was the heroic age of Chris- 
tendom, and in the heroic legends of the 
Greeks there is much that may recall even 
to us the manners of chivalry. Tancred and 
Richard, surrounded with their minstrels 
and troubadours, stood in many respects in 
a much nearer relation to Hector and Achil- 
les, and the Trojan rhapsodists, than the 
field-marshals and poets of a later and more 
cultivated generation. The achievements 
of Alexander were made the favourite theme 
of the romancers, merely because they, of 
all historical ingidents, even without ficti- 
tious embellishment, bear the greatest re- 
semblance to heroic traditions, and because 
the marvellous which they contain is above 
all the true wonders of other conquerors, a- 
2 to that marvellous, which is the delight 

poets. 

* But the approximation of East and 
‘West was not the only approximation caus- 
ed by the Crusades. The nations of the 
West themselves were brought into closer 
contact with each other than they had ever 
before experienced, and the fictions of all 
ages and all countries became inextricabl 
mingled and confounded. This chaotic 
mixture was in the end the chief cause why 
all the best, = most touching, and the 
most peculiar of the European heroic le- 
gends, dissolved themselves into mere play 
of fancy, and lost all traces of that historica} 
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truth upon which had originally been 
established. T : 

* With regard to the whole body of ro- 
mantic fictions still extant, whether con- 
nected or uncunnected with the great sub- 
jects of the poetry of the middle age.— even 
with regard to those which are founded in 
part on true events, I know only one come 
mon standard of criticism. Their vclue is 
always so much the higher in propcrtion as 
they are more dependent on a historical foun- 
dation, more natiomal in their import and 
character, and more abounding i 


tendom and all other fictions ; which, where 


a i'cuastioche- a athe i bl 
(roto Wie nature ef the subsector introduced 


on p by the poet, never allows us ta 
close with the single feeling of destruction, 
oppression, or an inevitable fate—which bids 
the victim of sorrows and death rise to a 
higher life with a more glorious presence, 
and offers to him who is overcome by earth. 
ly enemies, or afflictions, the sure prospect 
of a recompense for all his endurance—s 
crown of victory in the heavens.” 

In the second volume, the materials 
with which our author must have 
found himself surrounded are so im- 
mense, that the conciseness and clear- 
ness with which he has performed his 
great task of analysing and arranging 
them, appar to us worthy of the 
greatest admiration. His view of the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and English 
literature, is such as could not have 
been given by any other than a mas- 
ter of all these extensive branches of 
study ; and when we recollect, that to 
all these accomplishments he must add 
an exquisite knowledge of classical, 
and no mean acquaintance with orien- 
tal learning, our admiration for the 
attainments must at least equal that 
with which we regard the talents of 
Frederick Schlegel. To most English 
readers, one very considerable source 
of interest, in the perusal of this latter 
part of the work, must be derived 
from the religious opinions of the au- 
thor. He is a Christian, and he is not 
ashamed, amidst all his veneration for 
Protestant worthies and Protestant 
lands, to confess that his Christianity 
is that of a Catholic. The liberality 
of his views, however, presents a ver 
pleasing contrast to the bigotry of suc 
French and Italian Catholics as are in 
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truth any thing else than concealed 
infidels. He is a man of pow 
fecling and powerful fancy ; and how- 
ever we may differ from him in regard 
to minor points, we can never hesitate 
to love and admire the spirit in which 
all his opinions are conceived and de- 
fended. 

« When certain panegyrists of the Re- 


formation t this as having been in 
$t»elf alone a step forward of the human 
mind, and of philosephy—a deliverance 


from error and prejudice—they are just 
taking for gtanted the very fact upon which 
we are at issue. One should think also that 
men might be rendered. more cautious in 
the use of such ions, wheh they re- 
flect that, by the example of many pM 
* nations—of Spain—of Italy-—of Catholic 
France daring the seventeenth century— 
and of Southern Germany even in these 
latest times—it can be proved, with little 
hazard of contradiction, that a very high, 
nay, that the very highest de of intel. 
Jectual cultivation is y compatible 
with the belief of those doctrines which the 
friends of Protestantism decry as antiquat- 
ed prejudices. The admirers of the Re- 
formation should lay less stress upon its 
consequences; for of these some were, as 
themselves admit, altogether unhappy, many 
remote and assisted by the co-operation of 
other causes. Besides, the effects are per- 
haps in no case perfectly decisive as to the 
nature of the thing itself. The bigotted 
Catholics, on the other hand, who despise 
the Reformation, and abhor it as altogether 
frreconcileable with their own religious opi- 
nions, should at least recollect that the later 
if not the more immediate effects of that 
tnighty convulsion, have been beneficial and 
salutary. If we survey the history of the 
world with the feeling of belief,—if we are 
willing to recognize, in the fortunes and 
fates of mankind, the interposing hand of 
Providence, we shall perceive the same 
spectacle in every direction. Everywhere 
we shall see men presented with the hap- 
piest rtunities, intreated as it were, to 
do » to know the truth, and to reach 
the eminence of true greatness and true ex- 
cellence ; intreated however, not compelled ; 
for their own co-operati 
they would be what fits the destiny of 
nature. Rarely, very rarely, do men make 
the proper use of the means they are in- 
trusted to employ; often do they 
them to the most dangerous abuses, and sink 
even deeper into their ancient errors. 
vidence is, if we may so speak, ever strug- 
gling with the carelessness and the pervers- 
i of man; scarcely by our own guilt and 
indness have we been plunged into some 
great and fearful evil, ere the Benefactor of 
our nature causes unexpected blessings to 
ing out of the bosom of our merited mis- 
ortune—warnings and lessons, expressed in 
deeds and events, farnishing us with ever 
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returning admonitions tó bethink ourselves 
in earnest, and depart no more from tim 
the path of truth." 

Patriotism, in all ages, depends in a 
great measure upon exclusiveness ; but 
in regard to religion, modern Europe 
may be considered as one vast nation, 
whose interest it is to fix the Christian 
faith as a central standard of feeling 
and association in all the more serious 
departments of literature. The case 
fs the same with regard to the chi- 
valrous recollections of the middle 
ages, which belong in common to the 
several nations of Kurope, as a stock 
whereupon to graft their heroical poe» 

; but it is evident, that phi hi» 
cal modern Europeans can never look 
back upon any past age with the same 
serious reverence which the Greeks 
felt in reverting to their fabulous era of 
heroes and demi-gods. An heroical 
era should lose i in the mists of 
antiquity,—but ours does not. It 

likewise mingle itself with re- 

ligion,—but our religion sdmits of no 
mixture of fables, — of being 
multiplied and diversified at will, like 
those of the Greeks. If the real busi- 
ness of heroic poetry be to represent 
human nature partaking of the mar- 
vellous, modern Europe cannot be ex- 
pected to produce any thing seriously 
impressive in that line. Poems may 
be composed exhibiting a fine play 
of fancy, but none of them will be 
capable of exerting a permanent pur- 
chase over our feelings and associa- 
tions. In so far as the preternatural 
is concerned, Paradise Lost is certain- 
ly the real heroic poem of modern 

urope; and it will probably remain 
the only one, since it has pre-occupi 
almost all those parts of sacred his 
which were such as to be adorned, 
and not disflgured, by poetical colour- 
ing. It is the only modern poem re- 
collected with sufficient earnestness to 
be — as a true epic. 

Although a great part of Schlegel's 
work is filled witli aa account of the 
literature of his own country, yet, here 
again, we suspect his labours are not 
much calculated for the edification of 
forcign readers. He touches u 
every thing indeed, and he does thi 
with a masterly hand ; but, unless by 
a very few good German a 
mong us, we fear little will be learned 
from a mode of writing which 
supposes so much information. 
translation, in order to become really 
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useful in the hands of English read. 
ers, should have been accompanied 
with copious notes and illustrations, — 
we need scarcely add, not compíled 
after the fashion of Mr Hobhouse's 
illustrations of Childe Harold. 

The concluding lectures abound, 
Bowen an most heaps e — 
portant reflections, wi to su 
jects which all of us should at least be 
capable of understanding. Our own el- 
der authors appear to have been studied 
by this accomplished German with an 
enthusiasm seldom equalled among 
ourselves; and if the present state of 
our literature be not represented by 
him either so fully or so favourably as 
might have been ted, we must at- 
tribute this solely to the distant resi- 
dence and multifarious occupations of 
the author. How well he has studied 
one important part of the subject, the 
following extract, and it is the last we 
shall venture upon, will prove. 

<< ‘The art of historical writing is evident- 
‘ty quite on the decline in England. One 

cause of this consists, I imagine, in 

e want of = ae 0o ee, 
‘philosophy, a defeet ciently apparen 
even in ic three great writers han I have 
“enumerated. Without some rational and 
‘due conceptions of the fate and destiny of 
“man, it is impossible to form any just and 
‘consistent opinion, even concerning the pro- 
gress of events, the developement of times, 
and the — of — In eve E 
"tion history i as 
much as possible Fini ” Philosophy, if 
“altogether separated from history, and des- 
titute of the spirit of criticism, which is the 
result of the union to which I have alluded, 
can be nothing more than a wild existence 


tance, with respect to the 
bits of our species. would be the 
ease, even if we should treat of men entire- 
ly according to their corporeal subdivisions 
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- naturally inclin 


of white, black, red, and brown. But how 
little is gained by all this, as to the only 
real question, an answer to which should 
dorm the proper history of mankind ? How 
little do we learn as to the origin and pro- 
per state, or the present lamentable and 
condition, of human nature? The 
answer to this question, which is the essence 
of all history, can only be supplied by re- 
ligion and philosophy; that philosophy, 1 
mm: ge has no other ambition and no 
er end but to support religion. In these 
bridge red slower mankind, the worthy off- 
spring e and material philo- 
sophy of the eighteenth century, the predo- 
minant ides is always, that man sprung 
—— from the dust like a mushroom, 
and differed from it only by the possession 
of locomotive power and of consciousness, 
The ambition of their authors is to 

‘sent us as originally brutes, and to shew 
how, eee our own ingenious 
contrivances, art has been added to art, and 

-science to science, till our nature has 
dually reached the high eminence on which 
it now stands. The greater intimacy of 
connexion can be established between us 
and the ourang-ou.tang (that favourite of eo 
many Philosophers of the last century), the 
more rational are supposed to be our opi- 
nions concerning our species, and its history. 
** The philosophy of sensation, which 
was unconsciously bequeathed to the world 
by Bacon, and reduced to the shade of a re- 
by Locke, first displayed in 


- France the true immorality and destructive- 
‘ness of which it is the parent, and assumed 


perfect sect of atheism. 


ed likely to produce the same effects, be- 
cause the old principles of religion were re- 
garded as far too intimately connected with 
national welfare to be easily abandoned. 
The spirit of English thought was moreover 
to adopt the paradoxical 
and sceptical side of this philosophy rather 
than the material and atheistical. The 
qum sin ——— in es whole 

isto i y is perha e exis- 
tence of sin a at as Berkeley, who car- 
ried the system of Locke, as far as utterly 
to disbelieve the existence of the external 
world, and yet continued all the while a de- 
vout Christian bishop. How external ob- 
jects come into contact with our intellect, so. 
that it forms notions of sthem—this was a 
point upon which the philesophy of that 
time neither came nor could come to any 
sati conclusion. All that we per- 
ceive or feel of these things, is, after all, 
only an impression, a change upon our- 
eelves. We may pursue it as far as we 
will; we can lay hold on only such a no- 
tion or ion of an object, not the ob- 
ject itself. seems, the more we seek 
it, to fly the farther from us. If we con- 
sider nature, as either itself animated, or as 
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the medium instrument and expression of 
life, then this perplcxity is at an end, and 
every thing becomes clear. We have no 
difficulty in conceiving, that between two 
living and mutually operating spiritual na- 
tures, there may exist a third nature ap- 
parently inanimate, to serve as the bond of 
conneaion and mutual operation, to be their 
word and language, or to serve as the sepa- 
ration and wall of ition between them. 
We are familiar with such an idea, from 
our own experience, because we cannot have 
any intercourse of thought with our brother 
men, or even analyse our thoughts, except 
through the tion of exactly similar 
means. The simple conviction, however, 
that the sensible world is merely the habi- 
tation of the intellectual, and a medium of 
ration as well as connexion between in- 
ectual natures, had been lost along with 
the knowledge and idea of the world of in- 
tellect, and the animating im 
existence. The philosophy of the senses 
stumbled, in this way, at the very threshold, 
and proceeded to become NES and more 
pr in every step its progress. 
Berkeley believed that the external world 
has no real existence, and that our notions 
and impressions of it are directly commu- 
nicated to us by the Deity. From the same 
doubts Hume fell into a totally different 
» the tical,—a philosophy which 
humbles itself before its doubts, and denies 
the possibility of attaining knowledge. This 
man, by the penetrating and convulsive in- 
fluence of his scepticism, determined the fu- 
ture condition of English philosophy. Since 
his time nothing more has been attempted 
than to erect all sorts of bulwarks against 
the ical influence of this destructive 
ticism: and to maintain, by various 
substitutes and aids, the pile of moral prin- 
ciple uncorrupted: and entire. Not only 
with Adam Smith, but with all their later 
philosophers, national welfare is the ruling 
and central principle of thought,—a prin- 
ciple excellent an iseworthy in its due 
situation, but quite unfitted for being the 
centre and oracle of all knowledge and 
science. The two great substitutes to which 
I allude are neither scientifically nor prac- 
tically of a durable and effective nature. 
Common sense is poor when compared with 
certain knowledge,—and moral feeling is a 
very inadequate foundation for a proper sys- 
tem of ethics. Were the common sense of 
man even as sound and universal ag these 
English reasoners maintain, if we should 
take its conclusions for the last, and subject 
them to no higher view, we should find it 
more likely to cut than to unloose the knot 
of the great questions in philosophy. The 
innate curiosity of man is not to be so satis- 
fied, but, however frequently we may put it 
off, returns to the with undimipish- 
ed pertinacity. Moral feeling and sym- 
pathy are things too frail and uncertain for 
a rule of moral action. We must have, in 
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addition to these, an eternal law of recti- 
tude, derived not from experience and feel. 
ing, but from reason or from God. A firm 
and unshaken faith is indispensible for our 
welfare. But the faith which the English 
philosophers have established upon the dic- 
tates of common sense and moral feeling, is 
like the props E ap which it leans, uncer- 
tain and unworthy of our confidence. It is 
not worthy of the name of faith ; the name 
applied to the impression made upon us b 
reason and external experience, and, wi 
equal propriety, to the impressions we re- 
ceive in a totally different way from the in- 
ternal voice of conscience and the revelations 
of a superior nature. That which is called 
faith among these men, is nothing more 
than the and self-doubting faith of ne- 
cessity,—a thing as incapable of standing the 
test of time, as the frail faith of custom is 
to resist the arguments of unprincipled so- 
istry. This nation is powerful and free 
In its —— and life. ien in 
try, it e ound and internal 
rather than the fea at pm ornamental,— 
but by means of its own errors it is 
ed and confined in its philosophy. In re 
to this mighty department of human 
intellect and exertion, the English of later 
times are neither original nor great; they 
even appear to be fundamentally inferior to 
some of the best writers among the French. 
If a few authors in England have pursued 
an intellectual path of their own, quite dif- 
ferent from the common one, they have. 
exerted no powerful, or at least no exten- 


.sive, influence over their fellow-country- 


men. The — orale bert I myself 
am acquain not i displa l 
such as might entitle them to mud prea 


sideration. 

** We may com the mode of philoso- 
phical thought in England to a man whe 
bears every external mark of health and vi- 
gour, but who is by nature prone to a dan- 
gerous distemper. He has repressed the 
first eruptions of the disease by means of 
palliatives, but the evil bas on that very ac- 
count had the more leisure to entwine itself 
with the roots of his constitution. The 
disease of philosophical error and unbelief 
can never be got the better of, unless by a 
thorough and radical cure. 1 think, for 
this reason, that it is extremely probable, 
nay, that it is almost certain, — has 
yet to undergo a mighty crisis in ilo- 
sophy, and, of necessity, in ber morality and 
her religion. 

* [f we regard not so much the imme- 
diate practical consequences, but rather the 
internal progress of intellect itsclf, we shall 
be almost compelled to think error is less 


. dangerous when open and complete, than 


when half-formed and disgui In the 


. midst of moderate erzors our self-love keeps 


us ignorant of our danger. But when er- 
ae has reached its height, it is the nature 
of the human DM to promote a re-action, 
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and to rise.with new strength and power 
out of the abyss into which at last i per: 
ceives itself to have fallen.” 

Upon the whole, we consider this 
work as by far the most rational and 
profound view of the history of litera- 
ture which has yet been presented 
_ to Europe; and when we compare it 

with the ideas concerning the same 
subject which are commonly circulat- 
ed in this country, it is easy to per- 
ceive that another nation has got the 
start of us in point of reflection, and 
is also much wiser in point of feeling. 
The considerations in which it abounds 
are of a kind which have been too 
much.overlooked in this country. Our 
philosophy, if we be not greatly mis- 
taken, ha much need of such a sup- 
plement as the present. 

However noble and elevating the 
great scope of Schlegel’s lucubrations 
may be, yet, when we compare them 
with the present state of literature in 
this country, the feeling with which 
we close the volumes is very far from 
being a happy one. It is a melan- 
choly fact, that a single generation of 
abstract reasoners is enough to vitiate 
the pedigree of national sentiment and 
association ; and although the ancient 
literature and history remain, they 
cannot resume their influence so ex- 
tensively as before. Perhaps, in Eng- 
land, nothing has contributed so much 
as the host of periodical publications 
to obliterate sentiment, and substitute 
' metaphysical restlessness in its place. 
^ Our journals, with their eternal dis- 

. quisitions, have been operating with 

‘slow but sure effect in mouldering 
down all lerge tes of associa- 
tion, which co orm centres of 
gravity of sufficient power to control 
and — the orbits of our feelings. 
For a long while not many ideas have 
reached the people except through 
their medium. But these journals 
are like sieves, that require every sub- 
stance to be granulated before it can 


pass through them. 
meg Eas 
SAMUEL JOHNSON AND DAVID HUME. 


Tuese two remarkable individuals, 
although contemporaries, -never came 


personally in contact. Dr Johnson 


was looked upon by his friends as the 
coroana champion ef England ;, and 
bably the exultation which they 
elt in seeing him thrash 


every oppo- 
Vor. III. E : 


Samuel Johnson and David Hume. 
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nent, could have received little addi- 
tion, except from betting. If they 
had met, David Hume would probably 
have declined the contest. 'l'here is 
something extremely ludicrous in this 
headlong pugnacity, when manifested 
by an individual who is supposed to 
make reflection .his business ; and Dr 
Johnson seems to have been the only 
modern philosopher whose propensities 
were likely to have revived those scenes 
described by Lucian, in his Banquet 
and other pieces. "This was not alto- 
gether owing to bigotry. His charac- 
ter seems to have been originally en- 
dowed with an overplus of the noble 
spirit of resistance ; so that even had 
his temperament been less morbidly 
irritable, and his prejudices less inve- 
terate, he would still have betrayed an 
inclination to push against the move- 
ments of other minds. Upon the 
whole, it is probable that the cultiva- 
tion of his conversational powers was 
not favourable to his powers of com- 
position, because it habituated him to 
seek less after truth in its substantive 
form than truth corrective of error, 
and to throw his thoughts into such a 
form as could be most conveniently 
used in argument. Although gifted 
with great powers, both of observation 
and reflection, he passed his life in too 
great a ferment ever to make any re- 
gular philosophical use of them. He 
was full of those stormy and untoward 
energies peculiar to the English char- ' 
acter, and would have required some- 
thing to wreak himself upon, before 
he sat down to reflect. 

This English restiveness and un- 
towardness, with which the Doctor 
was somewhat too much impregnated, 
makes a ridiculous figure in literature, 
but constitutes a very important ele- 
ment when introduced into active life. 
It is in a great measure a blind ele- 
ment ; but in the political dissensions 
of a free country, it is a far safer one 
than the scheming and mischievous 
— of personal vanity and 
ambition. It is a quality which rather 
inclines sturdily to keep its own place, 
than to join in a scramble. . 

David Hume's temperament was 
well calculated for a philosopher of 
the Aristotelian class; that is to say, 
one who founds his reasonings upon 
experience, and upon the knowledge 
gathered by the senses. His who 
constitution seems to have been un- 
commonly sedate — tranquil, and no 
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and his countrymen have always been 


part of it much alive or awake, but his 
understanding. Most of the errors of 
his philosophy, perhaps, arose from 
his overlooking elements of human 
nature which were torpid within him- 
self, and which could not be learnt by 
the mere external observer of man- 
kind. He knew more of the virtues 
in their practical results, than he knew 
of them as sentiments ; and his theory 
of utility resembles that explanation 
of musical concords which modern 
physics have enabled us to draw from 
the vibrations of the atmosphere, but 
which is merely an.external supple- 
ment to the musical faculty within us, 
which judges of the harmony of sounds 
by totally different means. 


The coldness of David Hume's char- his 


acter enabled him to shake off all vul- 
peculiarities of thought and feel- 
ing, and to ascend into the regions of 
ure and classical intellect. No Eng- 
ish writer delivers his remarks with 
so much grace. The taste which he 
followed m his compositions was 
founded upon the most generalized 
pu and the most extended 
considerations of propriety ; and the 
consequence is, diat they possess & 
beauty which, whatever may be the 
fluctuations of human opinion, will 
never decay. He was utterly beyond 
the contagion of contemporary notions, 
and seems to have habituated himself 
, to write as addressing a remote poste- 
rity, in whose eyes the notions which 
during his time had stirred and im- 
pelled the world, would perhaps be 
considered as the mere infatuations of 
ignorance and barbarism. The worthy 
David is entitled to less credit for 
those — — where he seems im- 
pressed with a belief that his own 
writings might continue to be perused 
at some future era, when Christianity 
would only be remembered as an ex- 
ploded superstition. However, there 
was perhaps more scepticism than 
vanity in this. His writings are ela- 
borately pec He thought he 
saw the foundations of all human opi 
nions sliding so fast, that he was de- 
termined to give his own works as fair 
a chance as possible of being under- 
stood, if they survived the wreck. 
David Hume had too little personal 
character about him, to bear the marks 
of any particular nation. The sedate 
self-possession for which he was re- 
markable, has sometimes, however, 
been ascribed to Scotsmen in general, 
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notorious for dialectical propensities. 
It is remarkable, that no particular 
intellectual faculty has ever been set 
down as predominating in the English 
composition. Her great men have ex- 
celled in every different way, both in 
isolated faculties and in the 
tion of them. Englishmen have lo 
been the first, both in delighting 
instructing the nations ; but owing to 
constitutional causes, they have also, 
like Dr Johnson, been the most mis- 
erable of mankind. Dr Johnson 
thought that all foreigners were com- 
paratively fools. 

If we co the lives of Hume 
and Johnson, we find Hume spendin 
is years in a manner well enoug, 
suited for the cultivation of his meta- 
physical powers, but too secluded, and 
too much at ease, to make him practi- 


‘cally acquainted with human passions. 


Ia all his writings, Hume ap as a 
philosophical spectator, ca ble of es- 
timating the wisdom or folly of men’s 
conduct in relation to external cir- 
cumstances, and of prognosticating ite 
result ; but not very capable of enter- 
ing sympathetically into their feelings, 
or of strongly conceiving the impulses 
by which they are guided. Jobnson 
had better opportunities of observation, 
of which we see the products in his 
writings ; and he might have ob- 
served still better, had his attention 
not been so often engrossed by the fer- 
mentation of absurd prejudices in his 
own mind. He was generally more 
anxious to know whether a man wasa 
Whig in politics, or a High-church- 
man, or a Dissenter, than to under- 
stand the mechanism which had been 
implanted in the individual by nature. 

ohnson, during his lifetime, en- 
joyed more fame than Hume, and 
more personal authority in the world 
of letters. His growling was heard 
all over Parnassus. The influence he 
had on English literature consisted, 
not in disseminating any new system 
of opinions, but in teaching his coun- 
trymen how to reason luminously and 
concisely, and in making the teste for 
— more popular than it was 

re 


Johnson had certainly more of what 


-is commonly called genius than Hume. 


Possessing a strongtr im tion and 
warmer feelings, it would have been 
lees difficult for him thm for the 
sceptic to have mounted into the re- 
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gions of poetry ; as may be seen in his 
tale of Anningait and Ajut, and some 
other pieces. Hume is said to have 
com verses in his youth, which 
w probably be written in imitation 
of the coldest and most artificial mo- 
dels. Although Johnson had ima- 
gination, there was no native grace or 
elegance in his mind, to guide him in 
forming — combinations; and 
haps is not in any English 
book a more clumsy and ungainly 
conception then that of the Happy 
Valley in Rasselas. Any thing that 
Hume had, beyond pure intellect, 
seema to have been a turn fbr plea- 
santry, which his strict taste prevented 
him kom ever obtruding gratuitously 
upon the reader. 

During the time when these men 
flourished, it may be safely averred, 
that the influence of intellect was 
completely predominent over that of 
genius in this country. No great poet 
Te igi resta moral — 

t to be weighed against the specula- 
tive calculations to which the times 
were giving birth. 

— 9 
MENIL'S EDITION OF ANTARA.” 


Or the seven celebrated Arabic 8 
known by the name of Al-M t, 
that is, the suspended (on the walls of the 
temple at Mecca), the fourth is that now 
edited by the two eminent orientalists 
named in the title-page. It is now 
two years since M. Meni first pub- 
lished a valuable introduction to the 
poem of Antara, in a ‘‘ Dissertatio 
Philologica de Antara ejusg. poemate 
Arabico :” this is reprinted with the 
present work, without apparently any 
alteration, under the name of Prole- 

ena. The name, age, and condi- 
tion of the poet, are here inquired in- 
to with much minuteness ; as well as 
the design, plan, and contents, and 
metre, of the poem itself. Many ex- 
cellent observations are subjoined con- 
cerning MSS., scholiasts, and various 
editions of the Moallakat. Reiske 
supposed Antara to have been a con- 


* Antare Poema Arabicum Moallakah 
cum integris Zouzenii Scholiis. E codice 
Manuscripto edidit, in Lat. serm. transtulit, 
et lectionis varietatem addidit Vincentius 
Elias Menil. Observat. ad tot. poema sub- 
junxit Joannes Wilimet. Lugd. Bat. Lucht- 
mans. 


Menil’: Edition of Aniara. 
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temporary of Mahomet, but Menil 
places him in the beginning of the 
sixth century, coinciding pretty near- 
v as our readers will remark, with 
e opinions of Sir William Jones and 
De Sacy. Of the condition of the 
t, little is known with accuracy. 
t appeats, however, to be quite cer« 
tain, that he was no other than that 
same Antara, the celebrated knight- 
errant of Arabia, the memory of whose 
adventures were long preserved in the 
populer legends of his country, 
which formed the subject of the great 
Arabic romance which goes by his 
name.” Many of these very adven- 
tures are indeed alluded to by the poet 
himself in his own great poem, which 
was honoured with the prize at Mec- 


es. 
In the Axecdota taken from Tebrizi, 
and two other scholiaste, (S. 10. 11.) 


Reiske translated the words, US 
e^» wal W ps (reme 


** Nil animum inspirat, nil tam insti- 
gat ad egregia facinora, quam mulgere 
camelos et stringere ubera." 

Menil preserves the ame ironic sense; 


but instead of psy he reads the se- 


cond person ,4«* “ Profecto nullo 
modo ad irruendum incitas nisi (per o- 
pera servilia), quod debeam nunc mulgere 
— nunc earum papillas, ne lac- 
tent colligare.” The acceptation 
in Which both of these translations re- 


ceive the word (^X is quite inde- 
fensible, qnd the changing of the per- 
son in that of Menil is quite 


There can pe no doubt that woe 


should be taken as the fourth conju- 
gation in the sense, bene tractare no- 
vit; eo that the meaning should run, 
—A slave knows nothing about seiz- 
ing an enemy; his only skill is to 
milk camels, kc. 

The manuscript of the seven Mo- 
allakat, from which Mr Menil has 
edited the poem of Antara, was brought 
from the east by the late Scheid, and 
is now in the possession of Profes- 
sor Willmet. Its date is the year of 
the Hegira 545, or of our era 1150: 
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It surpasses, not only in antiquity, 
but in accuracy and in completeness, 
all copies previously known to the 
scholars of Europe. Even the scholia 
have the vocal and diacritical marks. 
The author of these scholia, Zuzeni, of 
whom, personally, nothing is known, 
explains first of all every rare'or diffi- 
cult word by itself, and then a para- 
phrase of the whole verse is its con- 
trexion. It might have been wished 
that Mr Menil had followed more 
closely the example of the MS. in giv- 
ing each scholium immediately after 
the verse to which it belongs. The 
order of the MS. is indeed — 
neglected. The text is first prin 
by itself: then follows the Latin ver- 
sion ; then the variae lectiones, from 
two MSS. preserved in the library at 
— and from the text of Jones 
(which is printed in Roman 

ters); then come the Arabic scholia ; 
and last of all we have the commen- 
taria of M. Willmet. The accuracy 
with which the Arabic text, both of 
the poem and its scholia, is printed, 
deserves every praise: the writer of 
this may be allowed to say so, for he 
has compared it throughout with a 
very fine transcript of the Parisian 
Codex. In general the version is suf- 
ficiently close; but there occur seve- 
ral little mistakes, occasioned, we sus- 
pect, by hurry, and an inattention to 
the minutie of the pointing. The 
pees chief fault zd that it a 
by far too frequently paraphrastic. 
this the very fat * furnishes an 
instance. 


piss oe IM Liye Jo p 

The literal translation of this is: 
“ Num reliquerunt poetae quicquam 
resarciendum? Sed num agnoscis habi- 
taculum post longam meditationem?" 
—Menil gives this so: ** Ullamne re- 
liquerint poetae. sedium amasiarum 
suarum ruinam, quam non carminibus 
velut restituerint? Certe, tu, Antara, 
nonne, quam fueras suspicatus, agno- 
veris amiisiae domum?" In the render- 


ing of the first hemistich Menil differs 
frov. Zuzeni, who interprets it thus: 


Los D ADSL Sy 2 * Non 
reliquit prior posteriori quidquam." 
And ‘ Nun reliquerunt poetae quid- 
quam, de quo carmen condi possit. 


Menil's Edition of Antara. 
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Jones translated this with the scholi- 
ast, * Have the bards who preceded 
me left any theme unsung?" and add- 
ed to it, by way of connecting it with 
the second hemistich, ** What, there- 
fore, shall be my subject? Love only 
must supply my lay. The unsuffer- 
able baden of this rendering is ob- 
vious; and the sense becomes muclr 


more easy if Guy? be translated 
ruins, in which meaning e yf oc- 
curs in Abulfeda's Annals, III. S. 210, 
where, in the narrative of zm 
earthquake, he says: (yo OAPs 
cabs elle oJ) “ Through the 
inward-tumbling buildings there came 
many men." M. Willmet will not 
render the expression gs 995 
— «€ Indio. 
us eni mya he, * amator mii 


videtur fuisse poeta, si longa medita- 
tione opus habuisset ad mansionem 


amasie sue in animum sibi revocan- 
dam." But the poet evidently means 
to say, that the former residence of 
his mistress is so much changed, that 
he can scarcely know it again. And 
so Zuzeni explains the expression by 
las SLE M postquam de iis du- 
bitasset; to say nothing of some strong 
objections to Willmet’s own render- 
ing, post suspicionem. 
The fifth verse, | 
UES ads UD! aA, ot 
pte was gall MS Wink 
is thus translated by Menil: “ Aut 
(odorem) qualem exhalat pratum ad- 
huc intactum, quod suis luxuriet her- 
bis, quod quidem pluvia riget; sed 
nullum omnino inficiat fimetum, ne- 
que ullum pecoris dedecoret vestigi- 
um." According to this version, 
ga SS JAS is coupled with Xs, 
Ub but it evidently belongs of right 
to UAE and so the scholiast under- 
stood it: Jte gl e! D xz Uus 


Quim quod (pratum) rigat pluvia 
nullas sordes advehens; that is, a 
moderate shower, bringing no such 
overflow as might leave mud up- 


on the herbage. The word (44443 
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is to be taken in the acceptation of 
conservat (cavit); so that the transla- 
tion should run—“ aut sicut pratum 
intactum cujus plantas conservat plu- 
via, paucas (i. e. nullas) sordes adve- 
hens.” 

The commentary of Professor Will- 
met is a most valuable appendix to 
this publication. It is o y to be re- 
gretted that the stores of profound 
oriental learning which it embodies, 
should not have been rendered more 
accessible by means of proper indexes. 


==> 


REMARKS ON THE ANONYMOUS AND 
PUGITIVE ESSAYS OF THE EARL OP 
BUCHAN. 


Tur Earl of Buchan has been looked 
up to as our Scottish Maecenas, at a 
period which migbt justly be deemed 
the Augustan age of our literature. 
Not alone distinguished as a liberal 
tron of learning and genius, his 
fordship has enriched various periodi- 
cal works with the effusions of his 
own pen; and even still in “ Dry- 
burgh’s cooling shade” 
reor na 
ss Badu ving À Aixins, 
vievíous v3» Qúriv ku 
vei qodyuasm x omeitura 
ael coQia» Veaenti-—ÀRISTOPH. 
Every lover of literature will there- 
fore be pleased to learn, that he has 
been employed, from a due regard to 
after fame, in collecting his numerous 
and elegant essays from the various 
works through which they were ori- 
ginally scattered, and that the present 
volume was lately published as the 
first of a series intended to answer 
this highly desirable end. It is prin- 
cipally composed of essays formerly 
published in the ** Bee,” a panda 
work which was largely honoured 
with his lordship’s contribytions ; for, 
as he informs us, page 7th, with that 
** curiosa felicitas so peculiarly his 
own, “I highly esteem the indust 
of the Bee, and fill its combs wi 
honey, and provide for the winter." 
carping spirit of modern criticism 
might perhaps object to the title of 
the work, as seeming to indicate that 
the noble author was ranked in the 
Irish P. e, without reflecting that 
it only displays the characteristic ob- 
weurity indulged in by genius, and 
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merely intends to signify, that, in 
their original form, medi are told 
they were “ carried on the — 
the busy Bee to the uttermost limits 
of the rational world,” they appeared 
anonymous. Even in this point of 
view doubts might be entertained of 
the strict propriety of the epithet, as 


the many delicate and m allu- 
sions all the papers contain, must have 
led their to conclude that ** Ale 


banicus" was at least a wondrous inti« 
mate friend of the Head of the House 
of Buchan. 

This circumstance, however, we 
look upon, for our part, as adding in 
the highest degree to the interest and 
value of the work. How often has it 
been a subject of regret, that men of 
the greatest genius and celebrity have 
given after-times so alight an oppor- 
tunity of judging, from their writings, 
of their private life, and domestic ha- 
bits and affections. Here the case is 
happil different; we not only be- 
hold the — but know the 
man; and this 


ai is volume must alone 
prove a rich legacy to posterity, from 
exhibiting so man original : 

character, and holding up such an ad- 
mirable picture of the noble author's 
studies and pursuits in retirement. 
An enthusiastic admirer of nature, he 
always charms us with the glow of 
his descriptions; the scenery of the 
Tweed is brought before our eyes in 
language that never savours of the 
puerile, the frigid, or the bombast ; 
and his own lo x sima aspira. 


— pain te that ad- 
mirably correspond to their originali 
and sublimity. The p 


the spring, or the solemn ce of 
the midnight hour, never fail to wake 
him into rapture. How peeutany 
grand is the following burst 
* I can pour out my complaints to the 
roaring streams, and my voice shall not be 
—— XL 
of v van ; 
praises sy ty 


The last idea, indeed, being almost 
too magnificent for the comprehen- 
sion of a common mind. But how 
beautifully — is the descri 
tion that immediately follows in the 
prosecution of his morning walk. 
** The breakfast smoke of the village 
was rising in spiry volumes to the 
clouds ;” when, besides the repose of 
the landscape, we have the rural im- 
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intredueed by a single word of 
cottage ilies, happy at their 


plenteous meal, and the father plough- 
pounds o parigo, Thich ir stated in 


the statistical accounts of that part of 
the country, to be the regular mess 
with which these hardy rustics break 
their fast. 

We must return, however, more 
particularly, to thefcontents of the 
volume, as — — apt to be 
led away, j i ing in 
that kisded gece T — 

inus says the sublime always i 
into de. mind of the render We 
would therefore remark the i 
delight we experienced from the clas- 
ical composition of the ‘ Letters in 
imitation of the Ancients,” which oc- 


eccupations of its right honourable 

roprietor. With what classical dig- 
nity and simplicity is this beautiful 
seat at once introduced in the epistle 
of Albanicus to his friend Hortus. 

* You have no doubt frequently looked 
down on my humble residence between 
the 36th and 37th mile-stones, on the road 
to Jedburgh.” 


The sentimental reader would per- 


to the 
or the 


in 


to the prospect of a y pear-tree, 
of which Ge dius informs his Roman 
friend in the Ciceronian style. 

* A pear-tree in my orchard produced 
last year a crop that sold for seven guineas ; 
and so favourable is the situation in every 

to orchards, that I have ted one 

dozen of t aay be aly 6 ase 

a . i ma able to & 
"quantity of cider, after 

plying the neighbourhood with dumpling 

it to qualify their bacon,” &c. Page 98. 

The master spirits of this age do 
not meet with the t share of 

pular applause. The glorious Ex- 
cursion of Wordsworth has never seen 
a second edition,—-and the volume of 
Anonymous Essays, by the Ear! of 
Buchan, has shared the same unmerit- 
ed neglect. We are therefore happy 
to find this prosperous account of Dis 
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lordship’s labours, since we much 
doubt if the fruits of his genius will 
ever enrich him so much as the pro- 
fits arising from the sale of the fruits 
of his orchards—the fine gooseberries 
and “ dumpling fruit" that tipen on 
the sunny slopes of Dryburgh. 

His DNE of the beauty 
and fertility of this lovely spot, how- 
ever profuse or loftily expressed 
not in reality the least exaggerated. 
It certainly exhibits a singular combi- 
nation of the richest beauties of nature 
with the noblest relics of ancient gran- 
deur; in a word, the lofty lines of 
pes Byron most happily characterise 
t. 


** There the flowers ever blassom—the beams 
ever shine, 
And all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” 

The aid of art, too, has not been a- 
wanting. Asa specimen of his taste 
in this way, and ag an appropriate ac- 
companiment to the volume, the title- 
page has been adorned with an en- 
paving of the — of the Muses 

tely erected is classical peer. 
That it might have nothing of an 
anonymous appearance, he has placed, 
we believe, above each of the pillara, 
the name of one of the tuneful nine 
in large poen letters, that form an 
elegant decoration to the red free- 
— sa which they are — The 

te represents a , which 
* take to be his lordship, in a reclin- 
ing attitude against one of the pillars, 
meditating lofty song, and thus literal- 
ly invoking the “ Mavsér ‘Agueuas” of the 
ancient poets. 

Besides some biographical sketches, 
and other miscellaneous articles, the 
papers on Female Education hold a 
— place in the volume of 
which we have endeavbured this im- 

t account. We would perticular- 
y recommend them to all whose task 
it is ** to teach the young idea how to 
shoot.” We traced, with great de- 
light, the progress of mind in his ima- 


sup- ginary pupil, Alathea, and his mode 


of conveying instruction. What can 
be better than the manner in which 
he gives her an idea of a great first 
cause? She had observed the ingenui- 
ty of her father as he amused himself 
with a turning-lathe ; and being one 
night struck with some little trays of 
his manufacture, the sagacious young 
lady ventured to ask— 

^ * My dear papa, will you tell me whe 
turned the moon ?” * Yes, Alathes, I eem 
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tell that at ence, it was the 
of the whole world that turned , — 
~he turned every thing in a lathe i ne 
ewn to answer € o 
ehildren and creatures ; aud we are all his 
children and creatures, men, women, chil- 
dren, horses, cows, sheep, and dogs, &c. 
&c.' Alathea leaps upon my knee, kisses 
me again and again, and, laughing in tears, 
cries out, * O mamma! this B dani 
Then papa is my brother, and you are my 
sister ; and my papa made the moon, 
and every thing else.' " Pages 42 and 43. 
This is beautifully naif and sim- 
ple, and, at the same time, admirably 
calculated to impress the youthful 
mind. We can easily conceive, that 
any little master or miss, after read- 
ing this pessage, would next as nat- 
urally ask—<“ And pray, my dear papa, 
what turned Lord Buchan s head ?' 
We would have wished to extend 
our extracts to greater 1 » and 
sumbericas others equally” edifying, 
numberless others 
had our limits permitted : but we 
— defer all — — till 
iod when ini 
ume i of this great work shall ep- 
pear. In the mean time, we w 
refer all our readers, who desire more 
intimate acquaintance with his lord. 
ship's writings, to the admirable por- 
tion of it y before the public. 
It is to be had, we believe, at the 
colossal statue of Sir William Wal- 
lace, erected on the hill above Dry- 
burgh by the patriotic earl, who, by 
a metamorphosis even still more strange 
than that of the fair Miss Porter, has 
converted the warrior into a booksel- 
ler, and now makes him the means of 
disseminating taste and learning over 
the land he formerly saved by his 
prowess. 


— —— 
IN MY YOUNGER DAYS. 


MR EDITOR, 
** We have heard of the golden and 
silver age, and have seen a little of the 
fron age.” When I happened to make 
this observation (trite enough I allow), 
a friend of mine remarked, that in his 
apprehension no appellation was more 
appropri to the present times «han 
the sELrFISH AGE; and truly, u 
consideration, I am very much inclin- 
ed to be of my friend's opinion. 
That the propensities of human na- 
ture, in the main, have undergone any 
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material change in the course of the 
last century, I am not prepared to 
maintain, but it certainly appears to 
me, that a much more di ing ats 
tention to self predominates at present, 
than existed, or at least was exhibit- 
ed, forty or fifty years ago, —not on- 
ly in matters directly connected with 
money, but in the interceurse and in- 
dulgencies of life in general, of which 
I shall content myself with noticing 
only two or three slight instances. 

In my younger days (pray do not 
write me down Laudator temporis acti) 
Some sort of generosity was practised 
between man and man. In those days 
there actually were people who would 
have put themselves to some personal 
inconvenience to oblige a friend or 
neighbour, but now every thing, how- 
ever trifling, proceeds by way of bar- 
gain and sale, and with a quick eye to 
the quid pro quo. 

In my younger days, any one who 
pretended to write gentleman after his 
name, would have been considered a 
very shabby fellow had he resorted to 
the present fashion of selling a terrier, 
a ipei or a greyhound, to a friend 
who happened to want one of these 
animals ; and then, it was more com- 
mon to send a basket of fruit to a 
neighbour in the country, as a present, 
than to a fruit-shop in town for sale. 
But in our days of economy, the 
duce of the kennel, and the , 
even to the little superfluity of flowers, 
seems destined to augment the fa- 
mily supplies in the same way with 
the ox-stall or the farm-yard. Indeed 
I understand that a fed Peppy is 
reckoned a foothsome article by some 
people, and a sort of dainty that fre- 
quently supersedes the necessity of . 
purveying a more costly entremet or 
remove—But this by the way. 

Under the present system, if one 
heppen to ask a friend for leave to 
sport over his grounds, whether moor 
or dale, the request is received, and 
contemplated pretty much in the same 
manner, as if you had asked leave 
to kiss his wife during the honey- 
moon ; that is to say, tf he has 
to grant the favonr ;—but it new fre- 
— Éappens, that gentlemen Jet 
their game, as well as their firms, te 
the best bidder (by-and-by they may let 
their wives also), only reserving a right 
for the supply of their own oecssiorrs ; 
and when such is the case, * their 
sortow is inexpressible at not being 
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able to acoommodate a friend with a 
day's sport." This is a refuge far ex- 
ceeding the russe ian pretence of a 
jubilee, that father of many lies. Now, 
air, this fashion of letting game would 
also have been reckoned a very shabby 
thing in my younger days. But it is 
quite unnecessary to multiply instan- 
ces of the reigning regard to what is 
vulgarly called the main chance. Those 
I have already referred to must be ob- 
vious, and familiar to every one ; and 
there is no person whose own 
rience and reflection will not furnish 
forth many more. 

From this display of economy in 
such matters, one would almost con- 
clude that the same spirit ed 
the whole menage, and that our country 
gentlemen were wallowing in wealth, 
and proud in independence, at least 
that they were enabled to live with 
greater comfort at home, and to ap- 

with more splendour abroad, than 
it was in the power of their progeni- 
tors to enjoy and exhibit is my younger 
days. 

1 am much afraid, however, that 
any one venturing on such a conclu- 
sion, would find that he had reckoned 
without his host, and that there is 
— so much rainy Deed 

oors, nor 80 mu 
without, as in the days that have gone 
by. Then, when one went to visit a 
friend in the country, although the 
courses at dinner were not so nume- 
rous, yet the fare was equally abund- 
ant, and to the full as savoury ; and 
although there was not the same end- 


less, and I must say teazing, variety y 


of shilpit wines produced, a good many 
more bottles of substantial claret were 
put upon the table, fully atoning for 
the absence of their more feckless and 
fashionable brethren. Then, gentle- 
men of two thousand a-year drove 
four good cattle in their carriage, at- 
tended by a brace of outriders ** arm- 
ed for war complete ;" but now very 
few commoners in Scotland drive more 
than a pair of horses, and the poor 
animals are so loaded with dickies be- 
fore, and barouche-seats behind the 
vehicle, that it looks more like a first 
rate Newcastle waggon than a gentle- 
man's equipage. I actualy saw a 
baronet of my acquaintance get ander 
way at Cheltenham, for bis seat in 
the north of Scotland, with s of 
thirteen souls stowed away in, and on, 
his coach, viz. 
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2 on the dickie before. 

Item, 3 in the barouche-seat behind. 
Item, 7 sitters, or rather squeezers, in 
the — 

Item, 1 young gentleman, 4 mon 
7 old, pendant in slings from 

the top of the carriage. 


13 grand total. 


Yet, Mr Editor, these wonderful 
efforts of, or rather at, economy, seem 
to answer no proportionate end. Jn 
my younger days, country gentlemen, 
with few exceptions, e a shift to 
continue in the management of their 
own affairs during life; but now the 
prevailing fashion, or rather passion, 
is to get TRUSTEED with all possible 
expedition ;—a landlord, whose estate 
leap is as great a show as a 
ive author was in my younger days, 
— to — i — with 

e writing typhus ; & coun 
gentleman selects for the nonce a feu 
of his friends, assisted by. the disin- 
terested labours of a city and a coun- 
b le who «underlie all the trouble 
of managing his affairs at an expense 
not much exceeding that of a stud of 
running horses, and a crack pack of 
fox-hounds. From this arrangement, 
one evident advantage results, viz. that 
the trusteed, from employing these le- 
gal characters, these aucupii, secures 
nid wire as well as the profit, 
arising the sport, entirely to him- 
self—no mean consideration in this 


allowance of time for a man of mid- 

m — to “ — i con- 
stable ;" but a man of ve efe 
tate will probably ——— the ob- 
ject much sooner, especially if the 

y of the mansion be a woman ef 
business, who starts at six o'clock in 
the morning, and piques herself on 
being a notable. In that case I have 
known the object very decently achiev- 
ed in about half the time. 

It invariably happens, that the 
gress of incumbrance, as observed a- 
bove, advances with increased rapidity 
in proportion to the largeness of the 
Sie d a — doubtless a 
i m rietor being sensible 
of. the acair of using despatch, 
when so great a mass of business lies 
before him ; and if his pecuniary dif- 
ficulties happened to be great, previous 
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to his succession, the greater seems to 
be the impulse to hasten the return of 
similar embarrassments,—a pr - 
sion for which I confess myself unable 
to account satisfactorily, unless by ad- 
mitting the force of habit, which we 
all know '* is prodigious and unac- 
countable." 

Should you, Mr Editor, consider 
this sketch worthy of appearing in 
print, it may, however slight, afford a 
cud for rumination to some of your 
readers, and may perbaps induce me, 
in a future Number, to consider, a 
little more at large, a subject which I 
have only touch San Deep. 
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THE MUSES’ SON OF PROMISE, AND WHAT 
FEATS 
ME YET MAY DO, &c. 
ConxELIUS WEBB. 


Or all the manias of this mad age, 
the most incurable, as well as the mos 
common, seems to be no other 
the Metromanie. The just celebrity 
of Robert Burns and Miss Baillie 
had the melancholy effect of turning 
the heads of we know not how many 
farm-servants and unmarried part dy 
our very footmen compose trageds 
and there is scarcely a superanAuated ` 
verness in the island that does nat 
leave a roll of lyrics bekind hier in her 
band-box. To witness the disease of 
any human understanding, however 
feeble, is distressing , but the spectacle 
of an able mind reduce to a state of 
insanity is of course ten times more 
afflicting. It is with such ‘sorrow as 
this that we have con'.emplated the case 
of Mr John Keats. This young man 
appears to have received from nature 
talents of an exe.llent, perhaps even 
of a superior ordo" —talents which, de- 
voted to the purposes of any useful 
profession, must, have rendered him a 
respectable, if mot an eminent citizen. 
His triends, wé understand, destined 
him to the cirecr of medicine, and he 
was boun.) apy rentice some years ago 
to a wort. apothecary in town. But 
all hus ten ' adone by a sudden at- 
tack of tb»: «lady to which we have 
alluded. Whéther Mr John had been 
sent home with a diuretic or compos- 
Voi. HI. 


| 
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ing draught to some patient far pone 
in the poetical mania, we have not 
heard. This much is certain, that he 
has caught the infection, and that 
thoroughly. For some time we were 
in hopes, that he might get off with a 
violent fit or two; but of late the 
symptoms are terrible. The phrenzy 
of the ** Poems" was bad enough in 
its way; but it did not alarm us half 


so seriously as the , settled, im- 
perturbable drivelling Jocy of “ En- 
ymion.” We hoj ver, that in 


so young a person, and with a oonsti- 
tution originally 80 good, even now the 
disease is not utterly incurable. Time, 
firm treatment, and rational restraint, 
do much for many apparently hopeless 
invalids ; and if Mr Keats should h hap- 

en, at sorne interval — , to cast 

s eye upon our pages, he may per- 
haps convinced of the existence of 
zd ^ lady, which, in such cases, is 


all that is necessary to put the 
poeu in a fair way of being eared. 
‘The readers of the Examiner news- 
pe were informed, some time ago; 
y a solemn paragraph, in Mr Hunt's 
best style, of the appearance of two 
new stars of glorious Vn dier and 
aerae in the poetical horizon of 
the land of Cockaigne. One of these 
turned out, by and by, to be no other 
than Mr John Keats. is preco 
cious adulation confirmed the waver- 
ing apprentice in his desire to quit the 
gallipots, and at the same time excit- 
ed in his too susceptible mind a fatal 
sdmiration for the character and ta- 
lents of the most worthless and affect- 
ed of all the versiflers of our time. 
One of his first productions was the 
following sonnet, ** written on the day. 
when Mr Leigh Hunt left prison.” 
It will be recollected, that the cause 
of Hunt's confinement was a series of 
libels against his sovereign, and that 
its fruit was the odious and incestuous 
** Story of Rimini." 
** What though, for shewing truth to fiat- 
tered state, 
Kind Hunt was shut in prison, 
In his immortal spirit been as 
As the sky-searching lark, and as elate. 
Minion of grandeur ! think you he did wait ? 
Think you he nought but prison walls 


has he, 
free 


key ? 
Ah, no! far happier, nobler was his fate ! 
In Spenser's halls! he straycd, and bowers 


fair, 


Culhng enchanted flowers; and he flew 
3 U 
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With daring Milton! the fieldsof air; 
To of his own 


Took happy flights. Who —— hy: fame 
"wren dos art dend, and al hy wretch 


The sbaurdity of the thought in this 
sonnet is, — if ible, sur- 
passed in another, ** addressed to Hay- 
don” the ter, that clever, but iad 
at pig who as — resembles 
in genius as in per- 
son, notwithstanding the foppery of 
having his hair cried over his shoul- 
ders in the old Italian fashion. In 
this exquisite piece it will be observed, 
that Mr Keats classes together Wonps- 

— — Hunt, and Haypon, as E 

t greatest spirits of an 

thet he alludes to oe — 

others of the rising brood of Cockneys, 

as likely to attain renes an nally 

honourable elevation. eii 

and Hunt! what a — ion | 

The purest, the loftiest, and, we.do 

bs — to say it, the — clamicah of 

vin ts, Jol eth 
ij the aa same. alint Wi the 

Meiner, ne filthiest, and the most 

vulgar of Cockne ters. No 

wonder that he slo Bud. be guil 

of this should class Haydon geri 

Raphael, and himself with Spencer. 

** Great now on earth are sojourning ; 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake, 
Who on Helvellyn's summit, wide awake, 

Catches his freshness from Archangel’s wing: 

He of the rose, the violet, the spring, 

The social smile, the chain for Frecdom's 


sake : 
: And lo !— whose stedfastness would never 


take 
A meaner sound than Raphael’s whispering. 
Upon de fread a the age trie 


And — p 
Of mighty workings 3 

Listen awhile ye nations, and be dumb. 
The nations are to listen and be dumb! 
and why, good Johnny Keats? be- 
cause Leigh Hunt is editor of the 
Examiner, and Haydon has painted 
the judgment of Solomon, and you 
and Cornelius Webb, and a few more 
city sparks, are pleased to look upon 
yourselves as so many future Shak- 
speares and Miltons! The world has 
really some reason to look to its foun- 
dations! Here is a tempestas in ma- 
tulé with a vengeance. At the period 
when these sonnets were published, 
Mr Keats had no hesitation in saying, 
that he looked on himself aq “not yet 


Hear ye not the hum 
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! — denizen of the wide heaven 

— " but he had many: fine 

ng visions of coming — 

and many rare plans of to pre- 

pare him for it. The following we 
think is very pretty raving. 


** Why eo sad a moan? 
Life is the rose's hope while yet — 
The reading of an ever-changi 
The light uplifting of a mai aa eel: 
A — in clear summer air ; 
A laughing school-boy, without grief or care, 
Rau alere ends d ai ab. 


“ O for ten years, that I may overwhelm 
Myself in poesy ; so I may do the deed 
That my own soul has to iteelf decreed. 
Then will I pass the countries that I see 
In long perspective, and continually 
Tei — First the realm 
I’ 

Of Flora, and old Pan: aleep in the grass, 
Feed upon apples red, aiid eE Eh 


Aud cose ancl easure that my fancy sees. 
Catch the hie handed nymphs in shady 


laces, 
To oe vea kisses from averted faces,— 
Play with their fingers, touch their shoul- 


ders white 
with a bite 
samen till agreed, 
A lovely rds of human life we'll read, 
And one will teach a tame dove how it best 
May ee ee rest ; 


Another, bending o'er her nimble tread, 

Will seta green robe floating round her head, 

And still will dance with ever varied ease, 
upan the flowers and the trees : 


Another will entice me on, and on 

Tutouh almond blossoms and rich cinna- 
ivon ; 

Till in tha bosom of a leafy world 

We rest in ndi ee UDCI "da 

In the recesses of a pearly shell.” 


Having cooled a — from this “ fine 
passion,” our youthful poet passes very 
naturally into 1: long strain of foami: 
abuse against a « class of Eng 
Poets, whom, with Pope at their h head, 
it is much the fashion with the igno- 
rant unsettled pretenders of the pre- 
sent time to unde:value Beggi 
these gentlemens’ pardon, although 
Pope was not a poet of the same high 
order with some who are now living, 
yet, to deny his genius, is just about 
as absurd as to dispute that of Words- 
worth, or to believe in ‘that of Hunt. 
Above all things, it if mest pitiably 
ridiculous to hear met m their 
country will always ‘feason to be 
ud, reviled by un tel and 
imsy striplings, who arp bot capable 
of understanding either! their merits, ` 
or those of any other mea of power— 
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fanciful dreaming tea-drinkers, who, 
without logic enough to.analyae e single 
ides, or imagination e to form 
one original image, or learning enough 
to distinguish between the written 
language of Englishmen and the spo- 
ken jargon of Cockneys, presume to 
- talk with contempt of some of the 
most exquisite spirits the world ever 
produce, merely because they did not 
ppen to exert their faculties in la- 
borious affected descriptions of flowers 
seen in window-pots, or cascades heard 
at Vauxhall; in short, because they 
chose to be wits, philosophers, patriots, 
and poets, rather than to found the 
Cockney sehool of versification, mora- 
lity, and politics, a century before its 
time. After blaspheming himself into 
a fury against Boileau, Mr Keats 
. comforts himself and his readers with 
& view of the t more promising 
dd affairs j oe — with the 
ri glories 9 Rimini. 
Add - the manes BP the d 
chie Engli ; i 
them, in the creel ast and touch- 
ing manner, of the existence of “ him 
of the Rose," &c. ” 
** From a thick brake, 
Nested and quiet in a valley mild, 
Bubbles a pipe; fine sounds are wild 
About the earth. Happy are ye and glad.” 


From this he diverges into a view of 

“ things in general. We smile when 

we think to ourselves how little most 

of our readers will understand of what 

follows. 

** Yet I rejoice : a myrtle fairer than 

E'er grew in Paphos, from the bitter weeds 

ren its sweet — into the air, and feeds 

A silent space with ever sprouting green. 

All tenderest birds there find a pleasant 
screen, 

Creep through the shade with jaunty flut- 


Nibble the Kule cupped flowers and sing. 
Then let us clear away the choaking thorns 
From round its gentle stem ; let the young 


wns, ; 
Y in after times, when we are flown, 
Find a fresh sward beneath it, ov wn 
With simple flowers : let there nothing be 
Nought more ungentie than the placid lod 
N t more ungen an the placi 

Of one who leans upon a closed ook; 
Nought more untranquil than the grassy 


Between two hills. All hail delightful hopes! 
As she was wont, th’ imagination 

Into most lovely labyrmths will be : 
And they shall be accounted poet 

Who simply tell the most heart-easing thi 

O may these joys be ripe before I die. 
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Will not some say that I ‘pi 
Have spoken ? at from hastening — 
"T were better far to hide my foolish face ? 
That meine Sing kaa should with reve- 


rence 
Ere ae = thunderbolt could reach ? 
ow 

If I do hide myself, it sure shall be 

In the very fane, the light of poesy.” 
From some verses addressed to va- 

rious amiable individuals of the other 

sex, it appears, notwithstanding all 

this gossamer-wotk, that Johnny's 

affections are not entirely confined to 

objects purely etherial. Take, by way 

of specimen, the following prurient 

and vulgar lines, evidently meant for 

some young lady east of Temple-bar. 


Kept with such sweet privacy, 
That they seldom meet the IN 
Of the little loves that fly 
Seving when, with fsbentag 

ving when, wi lave, 
Thou dipp'st them in the taintless wave ; 
Like twin water lilies, born 
In the coolness of the morn. 

i breathed 


Couldst thou wish for lineage & 
Than twin sister of Thalia? y 
At last for ever, evermore, 
Will I call the Graces four.” 
Who will dispute that our poet, to 
use his own phrase (and rhyme), 
*5 Can mingle music fit for the soft ear 
Of Lady Cytherea.” 
So much for the opening bud ; now 
for the expanded flower. It is time to 
pass from the juvenile ** Poems," to 
the mature and elaborate ** Endymion, 
a Poetic Romance." The old story of 
the moon falling in love with a shep- 
herd, so prettily told by a Roman 
Classic, and so exquisitely enlarged and 
adorned by one of the most t of 
German , has been seized upon 
by Mr John Keats, to be done with as 
might seem good unto the sickly fan- 
of one who never read a single line 
either of Ovid or of Wieland. If the 
uantity, not the quality, of the verses 
edicated to the story is to be taken 
into account, there can be no doubt 
that Mr John Keats may now claim 
Endymion entirely to himself. Tosay 
the truth, we do not suppose either 
the Latin or the German poet would 
be very anxious to dispute about the 
property of the hero of the ** Poetic 
Romance.” Mr Keats has thoroughly 


* 
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appropriated the character, if not the 
name. His Endymion is not a Greek 
shepherd, loved by a Grecian goddess ; 
he is merely a young Cockney rhyme- 
ster, dreaming a phantastic dream at 
the full of the moon. Costume, were 
it worth while to notice such a trifle, 
is violated in every page of this goodly 
octavo.. From his prototype Hunt, 
John Keats has acquired a sort of 
vague ides, that the Greeks were a 
most tasteful , and that no my- 
thology can be so finely adapted for 
the purposes of poetry as theirs. It is 
amusing to — Tar Rs hand the two 
Cockneys e o mythology ; 
tbe one confesses that he never reed 
the Greek ians, and the other 


ever, enlarge at present upon this sub- 
ject, as we mean to dedicate an entire 
paper to the classical attainments and 
attempts of the Cockney poets. As 
for Mr Keats’ “ Endymion,” it has just 
as much to do with Greece as it has 
with ** old Tartary the fierce ;” no man, 
whose mind has ever been imbued 
with the smallest knowledge or feeling 
of classical poetry or classical history, 
could have stooped to profane and vul- 
garise every association in the man- 
ner which has been adopted by this 
“ gon of promise.” Before giving any 
extracts, we must inform our readers, 
that this romance is meant to be writ- 
ten in English heroic rhyme. To 
those who have read m of Hunt's 

s, this hint might indeed be need- 

ess. Mr Keats has adopted the loose, 

nerveless versification, and Cockney 
rhymes of the poet of Rimini ; but in 
fairness to that gentleman, we must 
add, that the defects of the system are 
tenfold more conspicuous in his dis- 
ciple’s work than in his own. Mr 
Hunt is a small poet, but he is a clever 
man. Mr Keats is a still smaller poet, 
and he is er & boy of pretty abili- 
ties, which he has done every thing in 
nis pore to spoil. 

e poem sets out with the follow- 
ing exposition of the reasons which 
induced Mr Keats to compose it. 

** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 
Its lovelitcss — ie will — 
Pass into nothingness ; but still wi 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep * 
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LAug- 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, end quiet 


bres 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreath- 


A Bowery band to bind us to the earth, 
Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darkened wa 
Made for our ing : yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves nie d the pall 
From our dark spirits. Suseh the sun, the 


moon, 
Trees old and young, ting a shady boon 
For simple sheep ; ud wich r6 daffodils 

WEN gren —— and clear 


That for themselves a cooling covert make 
*Gainst the hot season ; the mid forest brake, 
Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose 
blooms : 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead ; 
All lovely tales that we have heard or read ; 
An endless fountain of immortal drink, 
Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink. 


s Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour ; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple's self, so does the moon, 
The passion , glories infinite, 
Haunt us till they become a i 

Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 


` That, whether there be shine, or gloom 


o’ercast, 
They alway must be with us, or we die. 
«s Therefore "tis with full happiness that I 
Will sale story of Endymion ! ! !” 
After introducing his hero to us in a 
procession, and preparing us, by a few 
mystical lines, for believing that his 
destiny has in it some strange pecu- 
liarity, Mr Keats represents the be- 
loved of the Moon as being cenveyed 
by his sister Peona into an island in a 
river. This young lady has been a- 
larmed by the appearance of the bro- 
ther, and questioned him thus: 
** Brother, tis vain to hide 
That thou dost know of things mysterious, 
Immortal, starry ; such alone could thus 
Weigh down thy nature. Hast thou sinn'd 
in aught - 
Offensive to the heavenly powers? Caught 
A Paphian dove upon a message sent ? 
Thy deathful bow against some deer-herd 
bent, 
Sacred to Dian ? Haply, thou hast seen 
Her naked limbs among the alders green ; 
And that, alas! is death. No, I can trace 
— ao high perplexing in thy 
ace 999) 
Endymion replies in a long speech, 


wherein he describes his first meeting 
with the Moon. We -annot mak 
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room for the whole of it, but shall To him her dripping hand she softly kist, 

take a few pages here and there. And anxiously to plait and twist 

s There blossom'd suddenly a magic bed Her ningit — her fingers, saying, 
* You 


Of sacred ditamy, and poppies red : 
At which I wonder'd y, knowing well 
That but one night had wrought this flow- 


y pell 
And, sitting down close by, began to muse 
What i might mean. Perhaps, thought I, 


orpheus, 
In passing here, his owlet pinions shook ; 
Or, it may be, ere matron Night uptook 


Her ebon urn, young Mercury, by stealth, 
Had dipt his rod in it: such garland wealth 
Came not by common gro Thus on I 


thought, 
Until my head was dizzy and distraught. 
Moreover, through the dancing poppies stole 
A breeze, most softly lulling to my soul," &c. 
«M t the lidless-eyed train 
Of planets all were in the blue again. 
To commune 5 with those orbe, once more I 
rais’ 


My sight right upward: but it was quite 
dazed p qui 


By a bright something, sailing down apace, 
Maki ine quickly vel my eyes and face: 


Again look’d, and, O ye deities, 

o from Olympus watch our destinies ! 

Whence that completed form of all com- 
pleteness ? 

Whence came that high perfection of all 
sweetness ? 

Speak, stubborn earth, and tell me where, 
O where 


w 

Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair ? 
Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western sun; 
Not—thy soft hand, fair sister ! let me shun 
Such follying before thee—yet she had, 
Indeed, — bright enough to make me 

9 
And they were simply gordian’d up and 
braided 


9 
Leaving, in naked comeliness, unshaded, 
Her pearl round ears,” &c. : 
** * She took an airy range, 
And then, towards me, like a very maid, 
Came blushing, waning, willing, and afraid, 
And press'd me by the hand: Ah! ’twas 
too 


much ; 
Methought I fainted at the charmed touch, 
Yet held my recollection, even as one 
W ho divesthreefathoms where the waters run 
Gurgling in beds of coral : for anon, 
I felt upmounted in that region 
Where falling stars dart their artillery forth, 
And eagles p ed with the buffeting north 
That balances the heavy meteor-stone ;— 
Felt too, 1 was not fearful, nor alone,” &c. 
Not content with the authentic love 
of the Moon, Keats makes his hero cap- 
tivate another supernatural lady, of 
whom no notice occurs in any of his 
predecessors. 1 "a 
* [t wasa n uprisen to the breast 
In the fountain's pebbly margin, and she 


Mong lilies, like the youngest of the brood. 


Too long, alas, hast thou starv’d on the ruth, 
The bitterness of love: too long indeed, 
Seeing thou art so gentle. Could I weed 
Thy soul of care, by Heavens, I would offer 
All the bright riches of my crystal coffer 
To Amphitrite; all my clear-eyed fish, 
Golden, or rainbow-sided, or purplish, 
Vermilion-tail'd, or finn'd with silvery gauze; 
Yea, or my veined pebble-floor, that dues 
A virgin to the deep ; my grotfo-sands 
Tawny and gold, ooz'd slowly from far lands 
By my diligent springs; my level lilies, 


My charming rod, my potent river spells ; 
Yes, every thing, even to the pearly cup 
Meander gave me,—for I bubbled up 
To fainting creatures in a desert wild. 
But woe is me, I am but as a child 
To gladden thee; and all I dare to say, 
PEERS 

e e; ou must wan- 

der far 

In other regions, past the scanty bar 
To mortal steps, before thou can'st be ta'en 
From every wasting sigh, from every pain, | 
Into the gentle bosom of thy love. 
Why it is thus, one knows in heaven above : 
But, a poor Naiad, I not. Farewell! 
I have a ditty for my w cell." 
But we find that we really have no 
patience for going over four books fill- 
ed with such amorous scenes as these, 
with subterraneous journeys equally 
amusing, and submarine processions 
equally beautiful; but we must not 
omit the most interesting scene of the 
whole piece. 


«< Thus spake he, and that moment felt en- 
dued 


With power to dream deliciously ; so wound 

Through a dim passage, ing till he 
found ` 

The smoothest mossy bed — apa where 

He threw himself, and just into the air 

Stretching his indolent arms, he took, O bliss!. 

A naked waist: ** Fair Cupid, whence 4s 


. . this? 
A well-known voice sigh'd, * Sweetest, here 
am I !^ 


At wbich soft ravishment, with doting cry 

They trembled to each other.—Helicon ! 

O fountain'd hill! Old Homer's Helicon ! 

That thou wouldst spout a Bittle streamlet 

o'er 

These sorry pages: then the verse would soar 

And sing above this gentle pair, like lark 

Over his nested young: but allisdark - 

Around thine aged top, and thy clear fount 

ve in mists to — Aye, the — 
mighty poets is e up; the scro 

Is folded by the Muses ; the bright roll 

Is in Apollo's hand : our dazed eyes 

Have seen a new tinge in the western skies: 
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Two bubbling springs of talk from their 
sweet lips. 
* O known Unknown ! from whom my being 


si 
Such darling essence, wherefore may I not 
Be ever in these arms, ” &c. 


After all this, however, the * modes- 


temperament of the ess. “ An 
idle tale,” says the laughter-loving 
e, 


** A humid eye, and steps luxurious, 
When these are new and strange, are omi- 
nous." : 

The inamorata,*to vary the intrigue, 

— on a ear intercourse with 
ymion, under the disguise of an 

Indian damsel. At last, however, her 

scruples, for some reason or other, are 

all overcome, and the Queen of Heaven 

owns her attachment. 


Tine o^ a to him, and be- 


Before three swiftest kisses he had told, 
They vanish far are :—-Peona went 
Home through the gloomy wood in wonder- 


ment." 


And so, like many other romances, 
terminates the ** Poetic Romance" of 
Johnny Keats, in a patched-up wed- 


ding. 

We had almost forgot to mention, 
that Keats belongs to the Cockney 
School of Politics, as well as the Cock- 
ney School of Poetry. 

Itis fit that he who holds Rimini 
to be the first pom. should believe the 
Examiner to the first politician of 
the day. We admire consistency, even 
in folly. Hear how their bantling has 
already learned to lisp sedition. 
et There are who lord it o'er their fellow-men 
With most prevailing tinsel : who unpen 
Their baaing vanities, to browse away 
The comfortable green and juicy hay 
From human pastures ; or, O torturing fact! 
Who, through an idiot blink, wil] see un- 

peck'd 
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Fire-branded foxes to sear up and si 

Our gold and ripe-ear'd hopes. With not 
one i 

Of sanctuary splendour, not a sight 

Able to face an owl's, they salle dight 

By the blear-eyed nations in empurpled vests, 

And crowns, and turbans. With unladen 


breasts, 
Save of blown self-applause, they proudly 
mount 
To their spirit's perch, theif being’s high 
account, 
Their — g», their dull skies, their 
eS -— 


Amid the fierce intoxicating tones 
Of trumpets, shoutings, and belaboured 


ms, 

And sudden cannon. Ah! how all this 
hums, 

In wakeful ears, like uproar past and gone— 

Like thunder clouds that spake to — 

And set those old Chaldeans to their 

Are then regalities all gilded masks ?” 


And now, good-morrow to “ the l 
Muses’ son of Promise ;” as for “ the 
feats he yet may do,” as we do not 


. pretend to say, like himself, ** Muse 


of my native land am I inspired,” we 
shall adhere to the safe old rule of 
pauca verba. We venture to make 
one small prophecy, that his bookseller 
will not a second time venture £50 
upon any thing he can write. It ise 
better and a wiser thing to be a starv- 
ed apothecary than a starved poet ; so 
back to the shop Mr John, back to 
** plasters, pills, and ointment boxes,” 
&c. But, for Heaven's sake, young 
Sangrado, be a little more sparing 
of extenuatives and soporifics in your 
practice than you have been in your 
poetry. Z. 


— i ] ü— 


LETTER TO THE COMMITTEE OF 
DILETTANTI, OCCASIONED BY 
THEIR REPORT ON THE PLANS 
FOR THE REPAIR OF 8T GILES 
CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 


MY DEAR COMMITTEE, 

I Hops you will not feel any repugnance 
to being shortly addressed by a brother 
Dilettanti, on the subject of your late 
ingenious Report. By publishing that 
important document in so widely-cir- 
culated a D as sever gai 
Magazine, your design, no doubt, was 
iocari ihe ublic attention both to 
yourselves and your production. I_ 
shall take the freedom to make a very 
few remarks upon both ;—and, inas- 
much as creators are at all times em- 
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titled to walk before their works, I 
shall begin with you. 

^ The Society by which you seem to 
have been appointed to examine and 
comment upon Mr Elliot’s plans, has 
long been regarded by me with great 
affection and some respect. I becamea 
. member of it because I understood that 
there was an excellent hot supper in the 
wind every Thursday evening, at the 
moderate expense of oneshilling a head ; 
that Bill Young keeps tolerable rum, 
and very Glenlivet whiskey; and 
that the chair is usually filled by a cer- 
tain literary friend of ours, whose ta- 
lents in that department are of the 
very highest distinction. "These were 
iny reasons for entering the Society of 
Dilettanti; I did not at that period 
suspect the true nature of the honour 
to which I had attained: I conceived 
that your sole object in meeting toge- 
ther was to drink a few sober tumblers 
of hot toddy, and crack a few good 
tempered jokes on each other, after the 
fatigues of the easel or the writing- 
desk. I by no means knew that you 
considered yourselves as the arbitri 
elegantiarum to the ** Good Town ;" 
or that you were, in your official ca- 
pacity, to undertake the sup of 
any such clever and reputable Miscel- 
lany as that in which your Report has 
been inserted. It is, however, a plea- 
sure to be disappointed on the fhvour- 


able side. I am delighted to find, 
that your powers of taste are no long- 
er confined, as of old, to deciding on 


the merits of Davy Bridges' bowls of 
punch, or Jamie Hogg's pitchers of 
toddy. The proverb says, that “ a 
work begun is half done.” Go on, 
dear Dilettanti, and there is no say- 
ing but in time you may really come 
to rival the architectural skill of Bai- 
lie Johnston himself, although, as yet, 
certainly ge are not worthy to tie the 
latchet of that accomplished magis- 
trate's shoes. Go on, and prosper. 
** Novus rerum incipit ordo." : 

You may all be so many Palladios ere 
you die, — many of you, at — 
resent e our progress, wi 

hive — I doubt note like the 
fore-mentioned Bailie, to turn up Lem- 
priere before you can form any guess 
what sort of compliment I am payin 
you when I say so. At present, to te 
the plain truth, I fancy a great majo- 
pity of you are much better acquainted 
with the flavour of the modern Palla- 
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dio’s tongues and hams, than with the 
beauties of his defunct nameseke’s 
temples and ts. I dare say you 
might have been able to frame a tole- 
rable enough report on the compara- 
tive merits of draught or bottled por- 
ter, hot or cold punch, Finnan or riz- 
zard haddies, or any thing in that way; 
but as to gothic architecture and St 
Giles’ cathedral, do not be offended, 
my dear Committee, if I assure you, 
that you are publicly esteemed to 
have gone in this instance, to say the 
least of it, a little ultra crepidam. 
Do not, however, be disconcerted or 
dissatisfied with yourselves. You are 
— without flattery, to use the 


ild-bed expression, ** doing as well 


saying goes, “ was not built 
in a day.” In process of time, it is 
undoubtedly within the range of' pos- 
sibility, that the Dilettanti Socie 
may be converted from a drinking an 
smoking club into an academia dello 
o. You have a longish walk be- 
ore you; it would never do to lose 
heart at the first galling of the heel. - 
But now for the Report itself; and 
i will please to observe, I am not, 
ike Our good friend Mr George Thom- 
son, writing against it before seeing 
it. I have really read it with my 
own eyes, in No XVI. of Black- 
wood's Magazine, and I honestly tell 
you, that I consider it by fer the most 
trashy thing that has ever yet ap- 
peared in that publication. On look- 
ing over the rest of the contents of 
No XVI. I cannot help suspecting, 
that the other contributors will be 
very little flattered with the introduc- 
tion of the virtuoso stranger into their 
company. To say nothing of the ano- 
nymous authors, whose compositions 
are stitched up along with yours, I 
dare say Messrs Wastle, Tickler, and 
Lauerwinkel—above all, old wicked Ti-. 
mothy, the executioner of your brother 
Gray—will take your intrusion in high 
dudgeon. For my own part, I sho 
not wonder if Timothy should cut 
the concern on the occasion, though 
I make no doubt the Editor would 
willingly purchase the continuance of 
his favours by a promise to sport oak 
in future against the Dilettanti Com- 
mittee and all their works. The ab- 
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surdity of your opinions is only to be 
rivalled by the solemn affectation of 
our high-flown style. Your rumb- 
ing long-winded sentences, which look 
as if they had been measured off upon 
the ell-wand—your apparent happy 
cency — your polite con- 
tempt of the labours of an accomplish- 
ed artist, whose merits you are totally 
incapable of appreciating—ell aresome- 
what original in their way, and must 
undoubtedly have struck with surprise 
even the readers of Blackwood's Ma- 
ine, well as they have been drilled 
for these eight or ten months past not 
to start at trifles. 

The subject upon which you have 
been pleased to make your critical de- 
but, is one of some little importance 
to those who set any value on the ap- 
pearance of Edinburgh, otherwise I 
should not have bothered myself with 
taking any notice of your flne flights. 
The external part of the church of 
St Giles is supposed, by all men of 
sense who have ever secn it, to be a- 
bout the poorest piece of — 
extant in this land of “ shabby kirks." 
It is a disgrace to so fine a city as 
Edinburgh, and the sooner it be got 
rid of better. Mr Elliot’s plan, 
which I could almost suspect you 
have never seen, preserves every thing 
that is worth — g in the old ex- 
terior, with the exception of one or 
two little niches; and it gives to the 
city a beautiful gothic church, in place 
of a vile ricklety of jails, police offices, 
— — 
with a 0 ity only to 
be paralleled by the late an crescent 
alterations, on the sister pile of the 
Parliament House over the way. But 
the Dilettanti have some fine ideas in 
their heads about the impropriety of 
altering ancient buildings any other 
way than after the Westminster and 
York method of refacciamento—tak- 
ing out the old stone, and putting in a 
new one exactly like it. , opere 
pretium foret, to take out the old stones 
of St Giles and put in new ones. The 
stones so removed and replaced on 
the buttresses of Henry the Seventh’s 
chapel, are elaborately and exquisitely 
carved, and therefore worthy of so 
much trouble. Those of St Giles are 
only plain black stones, which never 
saw carving, and therefore, if you have 
nothing better to propose, you had bet- 
ter let them stay as they are. So 
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[Aug- 
much for your criticisms on the exte- 
rior. 

With regard to the interior, I can- 
not but think you should have been a 
little more cautious, before you ven- 
tured to attack that part of Elliot's 
design. You might at least have tried 
your hand, to begin with, on your 
own hall of assembly in Young's 
Tavern ; the sky-blue ceiling, pink cor- 
nices, and transparent linen blinds, 
of which do little credit either to the 
Committee under whose inspection it 
was fitted up, or to Bill himself, who 
ought to be ashamed to have such a 
glaring specimen of vulgar taste in his 
well-frequented house. You are for 
having “ two churches in the nave” — 
there is nothing very new in that— 
and “ a hall for music, sculpture, and 
painting, in the transept !” O most rare 
Committee of Dilettanti ! is it possible 
that you are the same persons who 
apostrophise in such moving terms the 
bones of John Knox, Andrew Melville, 
and the Covenanters, about two pages 
before? How would the 

€€ Iron eye 

That saw fair Mary weep in vain," 
have scowled upon a Committee from 
& tavern club, who should have waited 
upon the Bailies of that day with an 
similer pro * Music!" that 
can understand—vocal, I suppose, like 
that of St George's Church, or the 
psalm concerts. But “ painting and 
statuary!” Why, the very mention of 
this is horror to any Presbyterian ears. 
Granting, however, that you had the 
hall, to do as ke ed with, let me 
ask you wherewithal you propose to 
adorn it? Which of the Edinburgh 
artists do you mean to employ? I 
observe ‘8 name among your 
number. Does that elegant artist 
mean to cover the house of God with 
luxurious representations of Circassian 
beauties? Does Mr Schetky propose 
to furnish its walls with effects from the 
Pyrenees? Will Williams convert the 
whole circumference into a panorama ef 
Rome or Athens? Or, will Peter Gib- 
son vouchsafe to occupy a compartment, 
with a distant view of the rising aca- 
demy of Dollar?—Or, do you rather 
wish to fill 5t Giles with the work of 
the old masters? You expect, no 
doubt, that the whole country is to be 
laid under contribution—that the Col- 
lege of Glasgow are to send you their 
famous picture of Leda and the Swap 
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—that Mr John Clerk will give T 
his Europa riding upon the Bull— 
Mr Gordon his Danae—Mr Crawford 
his Potiphar’s Wife—and the Duke 
of Hamilton his Magdalene. I won- 
der whether Dr Ritchie and Prin- 
cipal Baird will approve of all this, 
as likely to edify the younger part 
of their congregation, particularly 
the ladies, who, I regret to say, oc- 
cupy so disproportionate a part in all 
other Edinburgh PEA as well 
as in theirs. As to sculpture! I am 
really quite at a loss to understand 
what you mean. There is no statu- 
ary here that ever I heard of, and very 
few any where else, worthy of being 
known either to you or me. Plaster- 
of-Paris casts, however, are probably 
all you look to; and I dare say, by 
means of proper interest, you may get 
tolerable copies of the Venus, the An- 
tinous, the Hermaphrodite, &c. at a 
very reasonable expense. Do so. I 

ive you fair warning, gentlemen, that 

am a ruling elder of the kirk, and 
that I will certainly bring in an over- 
ture against you and all your doings, 
if I be spared till next meeting of the 
gc rg mo — 

e last of your pro improve- 
ments tickles me mightily. You can’t 
sit in pews like other Christians, for- 
sooth,—you would have St Giles fur- 
nished with ** sofas screwed to the 
floor." I wonder you omitted to men- 
tion an ottoman or two for the Dilet- 
tanti Society in the midst, or perhaps 
an easy fauteuil for the spokesman of 
the Architectural Committee. You 
are too fine by half for your age and 
coun We plain Scots true-blues 
are still contented to sit on wooden 
benches, and hear the gospel just as 
our forefathers used to do; but you 
can’t think of going to church aalas 
you have velvet cushions to loll upon, 
and pictures and statues to stare at in 
the intervals of the discourse. In your 
next Report, I expect to see you drop- 
ping hints that you megan to bring 
your pipes and tumblers with you, 
and sit on your ottoman, like so many 
captains of Knocktarlitie, puffing to- 
bacco and swigging gin-twist, as if you 
were still at Young's tavern. There 
is no saying what fine things the 
world might come to, if the Dilettanti 
Society the inspection of all 
churches and chapels consigned to 
their cire by an act of parliament. To 

Vou. III. 
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be serious, you had better have a meet- 
ing with Bailie Johnston and Sir Wil- 
liam Rae, at Bill Young’s, burn the 
Report, and get tipsey as you used to 
do, without troubling your heads any 
farther about matters you don’t under- 
stand. Farewell. Your affectionate 
Brother, 

Mordecai Mu tion, F.D.S.E. 
From the Sign of the Hen-Coop, 
Candlemaker's Row, Edinburgh. 
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LETTERS .OF TIMOTHY TICKLER TO 
EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 


Lutrer V.—To the Editor of Black- 
wood's Magazine. 


MY DEAR EDITOR, 

WILL you allow me to write a ver 

short article (two pages at the most 

ona phlet published t’other day 
in Glasgow, against my friend Dr 
— b — sort of a fellow 
calling himself Menippus? I hope you 
wil. Itisa perfect — of dat 
low ribaldry which men of power, 
genius, and virtue, like Dr Chalmers, 
are at all times sure to meet with 
from  half-witted and  uneducated 
dunces. On the first hasty glance, it 
looked sorely like a composition of the 
Bagman, whose marriage with Miss 
Spence is, I understand, now quite à 
settled thing, unless, to use a common 
but forcible phrase, ** they split upon 
settlements.” The strain of its wit re- 
minded me of that sort of talk which 
is heard from literary travellers at the 
ordinary of a commercial inn, and may 
be described somewhat generally by a 
word welk understood in Lancashire, 
and which has, I believe, been lately 
introduced into my native city of 
Glasgow, though Iam sure it never 
can become naturalized in so intellec- 
tual a place,—TnoTTiNG. The merit 
of this practice consists in turning into 
the ridicule of a set of vulgar fools, 
some person whose good sense and 
good manners preserve him from sus- 
pecting the brutal blackguardism of 
the rude knave who is playing off 
upon him. Menippus, accordingly, 
would fain trot Dr Chalmers. But 
unluckily there is something about 
the Doctor that all at once converts 
the TROTTER INTO THE TROTTEE; 
so that when Menippus eyes the com- 
pany assembled to mee this refined 
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and enlightened entertainment, and is 
expecting their bland and laudatory 
smiles, he is a good deal alarmed to 
descry on every countenance the most 
unequivocal vss pun of mingled 
scorn, derision, and disgust. 

We have all of us seen something 
like this happen to professed wags. 
'The face of blank discomfiture worn 
on such critical occasions outlistons 
Liston. The chuckling, crowing, 
wing-clapping bird of game, is at once 


ran into a screeching fugitive 
dunghill fowl. He bolts out of the 
pit—his steel-heels are taken off—he 
is set loose among the adjacent poul- 
try, and cock, hen, and chicken, pur- 
sue him en masse through all the lanes 
blind and clear, till he hides himself 
in a dunghill, from which, when all 
is still, and nothing at hand but some 
pacific female eod (a year-old fowl 
scottice) he comes stealing out again 
with the feathers all standing on end 
at the back of his head, and look- 
ing pretty cautiously around him for a 
few minutes, he at last ventures to 
crow, in a rough, hoarse, agitated 
scraugh, ludicrously expressive at one 
and the same time, of courage and of 
cowardice. So is it with Menippus. 
The simile is a fi of speech of 
which I am very fond, and in which I 
am much mistaken if I do not excel. 
Here then is another. Whoever has 
strolled much about, either in town or 
country, may have seen a pig feeding 
on offal, filth, and garbage. Su 
pig no sooner beholds you, even 
though you be moving quite out of 
his orbit, than off he sets as if you 
were chasing him, grunting and 
ueaking, it would be hard to say 
whether in fear, in sorrow, or in an- 
ger. But however that may be, grunt- 
ing and squeaking long and loudly. 
He then wheels suddenly round, and 
comes cantering along as if he was go- 
ing to , using towards you every 
insult that his imagination (which is 
vivid) can suggest. Menippus is just 
such a pig, and happening to meet Dr 
Chalmers, he must needs be ü 
and exposing himself with his little 
red bleared eyes, and twisted tail, and 
cloven trotters, and pendulous ears, 
and snivelling snout, in all the offend- 
ed majesty of bristle and sqtieak, be- 
fore that worthy divine, who really has 
no intention of disturbing him, and is 
even sorry to see the animal putting 
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himself so much out of his ordinary 
way on such groundless suspicion of 
meditated injury. 

In a pastoral country, on a hot day, 
one often sees a great fat lazy bullock 
rise suddenly up from his lair, and set 
off, to use a homely and familiar ex- 
preson, as if the devil were chasing 

Some insect has probably stung 
him in a tender part. There Be 
walloping along with his huge head 
lumbering about in all directions,— 
bellowing in the most unseemly and 
unbecoming manner—and his long 
tufted tail either brandished abou 
like a flail, or fixed in a line i- 
cular to the horizon. Meanwhile, all 
the other beasts of the field remain 
stock Le tie he has circled and in- 
tersec e pasture into ev 
sible figure, with every eye fixed unon 
him. It soon appears, that all this di 
turbance is solely owing to the mi- 
nister of the parish having come sud- 
denly upon the vision of the 
who suspects him for an enemy, and 
gazes with consternation on the honest 
man’s cocked hat. By degrees the 
bullock becomes familiarised with the 
clerical dress, and lays himself down, 


e 
. 


with a lengthening groan, once more 
into his tallowy laziness, and then be- 
gins chewing his cud with a face of 


calm heavy stupidity, altogether irre- 
sear with the idea of his former 
unweildy gambols. Menippus is that 
bullock,—and Dr Chalmers is that di- 
vine. 

I ought, however, to beg the - 
man's pardon for supposing him a 
sag ji It is not so. The Bag- 
man has — been too much employ- 
ed, along with his elegant coadjutors 
of the Glasgow Chronicle, with politi- 
cal and literary speculations, to have 
any — time for theology. Be- 
sides, the prospect of his marriage 
must keep him busy. I am this mo- 
ment informed by our minister that 
Menippus is a Clergyman. 

Tasche animis celestibus ire ? 

I confess that this intelligence distress- 
es me. I will not review the pam 
s It is not the first time that I 

ve heard clergymen express a mean 
and foolish jealousy of Dr Chalmers's 
splendid reputation. But I did 
not think that there existed one so 
lenia beet orp to — 
pable of the self-degradation of this 
pamphlet. Menippus in a manse! 


1818.7] 


Thersites in a wlpit ! Punchinello at a 
sacramental table ! 

. But, after afl, Mr——— — (I know 
his name, but I will not ex him) 
is an object rather of pity than of an- 
ger. He has a good manse—a good 
stipend—what more would he have? 
—and yet he cannot be happy. His 
broth is poisoned by the consciousness 
of his own utter insignificance, and 
when he sees a great and a good man 
serving his Maker on earth, like Dr 
Chalmers, with evangelical singleness 
of heart—and attracting towards him, 
in his worship of the Creator, the in- 
voluntary love and admiration of his 
creatures—his heart fills with gall, 
and he can have no rest till he dis- 
charges it towards that splendid and 
victorious preacher. Pitiable, indeed, 
is such a man—and truly would I pity 
him did his offences stop here. But 
the wretched thing is not satisfied with 
the abuse of the living—he must in- 
sult the dead. He tries to turn into 
ridicule the late good, learned, and 
pious Dr Findlay, professor of divinity 
in the university of Glasgow. He 
stands scoffing beside the grave of him 
whom all hearts loved. The sanctity 
of death, and the stillness of its narrow 
house, cannot touch the shrivelled 
ee cull, senseless buffoon, and 

t his guilt may want no avation, 
he tells us, while the slaver of his Jana 

tent malignity is yet drivelling from 
Ris lips, that he knew the good old 
man well, and was under many obli- 
gations to him! Know him well he 
could not. For what can ignorance 
know of learning—craft of simplicit 
—folly of wisdom—vice of virtue: 

Grant, that while a greasy student of 
divinity, he might have been once in a 
session admitted to the tea-table of the 
reverend old man? What could a rude 
and indecent clown like him know of a 
learned divine? But ** something too 
much of this.” The creature who 
once, and once only, had sat at the 
table of Professor Findlay, and could 
yet vent brutal jests over his grave, 
must be lost indeed to every sacred 
feeling of humanity. One word of 
disrespect from a young to an old man, 
has something shocking in it,—but 
when a young man insults the ashes 
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of his gray-headed. benefactor, lower 
he cannot sink in shame and in sin. 

But, my dear Editor, this is not at 
all the style in which I usually write, 
and in good truth it is not like me thus 
to lose my temper, although perhaps 
I do well to be angry. The creature 
has moved my spleen; the fit, how- 
ever, has gone by, and that Menippus 
may have no cause to complain of my 
over-severity (you may show him this 
letter), I will take leave of him in one 
more simile. 

Some years ago when I visited Ley- 
den, I called one beautiful — t 
evening on Professor Klopius, who, 
like Dr Chalmers, loves and excels in 
ed — un His in 

was pitched on a sm 

— in his — and directed to- 
wards the Evening Star, which the as- 
sisted eye beheld shining in steadfast 
splendour and startling magnitude. 
The professor, myself, and a friend, 
alternately enjoyed through his glori- 
ous instrument, the divine face of the 
heavens,—and when we had all feast- 
ed our souls, we stood together talk- 
ing of the wonders of the modern as- 
tronomy. At that moment a tame 
monkey, which the good professor, 
who is somewhat of a humourist, is 
very fond of, came hurkling along, 
with long arms, bent knees, and pos- 
teriors almost touching the ground, 
and clapt his little grim absurd face, 
with its bleared watering eyes, close 
to the wrong end of the telescope, and 
holding up one of his paws to his 
right ear, as if he was listening to 
something, there he stood in a truly 
philosophical attitude,—just such an- 
other sort of an astronomer as Menip- 
pus. He then withdrew himself from 
contemplation with an air of profound 
abstraction, and joining the party with 
a face of the most original solemnity 
I ever beheld, began chattering away, 
for any thing I know to the contrary, 
about that beautiful Evening Star. We 
could not chuse but burst into laugh- 
ter, except the professor, who looked 
at him with primitive simplicity, and 
only exclaimed, ** Ah, Tom, Tom, so 
you are pleased to be a wit !" 

I am yours truly, 

IMOTHY TICELER. 
Southside, Aug. 8, 1818. 
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ps 


you are not ruined by your obstinacy. Remember 





i ilpay. 
CANTO IV. 

T ilie Whee n graceful arch of li "s green 

HE traveller, if he has n anteau, A iving movin 

Or saddle-bags, is apt to leave the track ; Hangs o'er that jus words veil of trees, 
Even so it was with me in my last canto, Nor rumbling chariot- wheels profane the scene, 

For Pegasus had nothing on his back, Nor ing gigs, nor rattling Tilburies ; 
And did not mind a farthing where he ran to. But here and there a small boat glides between, 


(I borrowed him of Frere, ’tis a fine hack) 
He bolted up and down—but here I am, 
Just where I mounted—not at Amsterdam. 


II. 
And yet, in weather such as this, Heaven knows, 
No man a Scottish city would compare 
With Amsterdam, where thro’ each street there flows, 
Or seems to flow, a streamlet, glassy fair, 
Shaded with elms antique in stately rows, 
Solemnly waving in the summer air, 
And giving back, amidst that peopled hum, 
Their quiet verdure, like a speculum. 


III. 
Streets such as those are not like Prince's Street, 
All baked and parched with sun, and dust, and 


glare , 
Where dirty Dandies dirty Dandies meet, 
Thro’ mists of sand where stalking Misses stare. 
The streets of Amsterdam are cool and sweet, 
No stour torments them, no unbroken flare 
Of impudent obtrusive hot sun-beams, 
Compelling one to live upon ice-creams. 


Wherein a few calm cits the traveller sees, 
Whose vortices are, like Des Cartes’ all Fumus, 
Who argue thus, Smokamus ergo Sumus, 


V. 

And then the houses, though of brick they be, 

Have a far snugger look than these of ours ; 
And De n — of her mop most free, 

Is always ing upward kling showera, 
That rattle on dis windows —— 

And make the parlours cool as garden bowers. 
Pass where you will, by lust-huis or by shop, 
Yow ll always find some Grizzy at her mop. 


VI. 

Hollandsche madchen ! can I thee so P 
— all waids the modd, clean and neat ; 

y ngs are unspotted as the snow ; 

Fine crimson slippers deck thy tidy feet ; 
Bright is thy broidered petticoat below ; 

And bright the on thy arms that meet ; 
And ‘neath thy modest mutch, most rich and rare, 
The jewelled band that twists thy glossy hair. 


* In mentioning, on a former occasion, the number of Cantos in this Poem, the word twenty was 
omitted by an oversight of the printer. The reader will, we doubt not, be gratifled by the correction 


of that mistake. Canto III. for private reasons, is suppressed till October. 
the reader will learn from the opening of Canto IV. 


It is eatirely episodical, as 
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Ls siai XIII. 
And Lady Mary Wortley Montague, e'll hang upon your arm at rout or ball 
Although a er woman in most things, AS Jod were ber dioe pron and atay i 
Does very wrong when she speaks ill of you, And if you. into her eyes, you shall 
And gainst your skin reproachful sarcasm flings, Find smiles as bright and warm as the sun's ray. 
Calling it pale, and dead, and dull of hue, — But if, perchance, upon your knees you fall, 
And cold, and clammy—white, like cod’s or ling’s. And the honest question, by my fay 


I know not what a lady's taste may be, 
But Dutch cheeks oft seemed kissable to me. 


VIII. 
They want, indeed, the radiance, rich and sunny, 
That eastern warmth in eastern regions speaks ; 
You won't get that swart glow for love or money ; 
"Tis not the nature of — cheeks. 
But it appears to me extremely funny, 
To think one can’t kiss any thing but Greeks 
And Jewesses, and dark Italian dames, 
Merely because they are Lord Byron’s flames. 


IX. 

I'm not at all a bigot in that line; 
I'm very liberal in my admiration; — 

I think one may find something quite divine 
Among the female part of every nation. 

At different times I differently incline, 
(Consistency in gout's a botheration) 

I fall in love, I speak it to my sorrow, 

With maidens fair to-day, with dark to-morrow. 


x. 
The reading public very fiercely blame, 
And with much reason too, as I opine, 
The introducing of one’s real name 
Into the pages of this Magazine. 
I should esteem it a most heinous shame, 
To take such liberties in verse of mine ; 
Therefore I all particulars suppress, 
And slump them in one mass of loveliness. 


XI. 

Ye bonny lasses : misinterpret not 

The motives of the bard, your worshipper ; 
I sink your names, but may I go to pot, 

If therefore be my praise the less sincere. 
I value not the breeched tribe a t, 

But would not with one scruple interfere 
Of yours for worlds.—** Fair creatures ! to whom 


Heaven 
A calm and sinless life with love hath given.” 


XII. 
Beauties of every shape, of every hue, 
In Caledon's accommodating cime 
Spring radiant up; but y may ye rue, 
Pie in their company you spend much time: 
"Tis sport to them, lads, but 'tis death to you. 
How I could rail against them in my rhyme! 
Their little, dimpling, fawning, winning wiles ; 
Their voices falsely sweet, their cunning smiles. 


She'll bridle up, my boy, with mighty glum air 
pE look wa cool ou yoo pea ' 


XIV. 

But to return to Holland, and the lasses 

That make the windows of the Dutch so clear. 
Ah! Scottish hizzies ! dim your window-glasses, 

And dirty are yourselves, those maidens near : 
Even English girls their tidiness — 

"Tis no great boast to vanquish your's T fear ;— 
Ye are good creatures, I'd lay gold upon it, 
But most confounded filthy—1 must own it. 


XV. 

And yet not all without thy charms thou art 
Burd Grizzy ! magic even in thee there lies, 
— on the ipeum mor most trim and smart, 

ir panging ness ing in thine eyes, 
When, from thy rustic toilette thou dost 
With scarlet hood arranged in plies, 
With muslin gown, with coat of manky green, 


XVI. 

Pernicious beauties—doomed to captivate 

The eye of Tam or Saunders, faithless swain. 
With smooth soft words he'll woo thee to thy fate, 

Believe him not—his oaths, his vows, are vain: 
True, he would come with cunning step, and late, 

I doubt it not; thro’ frost, and wind, and rain, 
Full many a mile he'd come—the lad is stout ; 
But oh ! consent not that he chap thee out.* 


XVII. 
Else, ere the circling year its round shall speed, 
Alas! what bitter fortune may be thine ;— 
I prithee, simple damosel, take heed, — 
Restrain thee, Grizzy, at my warning line: 
Think on the doom may be thy folly's meed,— 
Yon solemn elders, yon austere divine, : 
Think with what frowns, they'll hear thy sad con- 
fession ; 
Ah! think, fair maiden, think on the Kirk-Session. 


XVIII. 
No touch of tender mercy melted ever 
The iron hearts of that barbaric crew ; 
Yea, though thine eye be fruitful as a river, 
With grave, stern glance, thy misery they'll view: 
They'll call thee harlot, strumpet, Godless-liver, 
Unclean, a castaway, a tainted ewe, 
A Jesabel, a painted, pranked fool— 
And end with, ** Grizzy, mount the cutty-stool.” 





* Chappin out, is the phrase used in many parts of Scotland to denote the slight tir? on the lozen, or 
tap at the window, given by the nocturnal wooer to his mistress. She instantly throws her cloak 
about her, and obeys this signal ; her sisters lend their assistance to conceal the manœuvre, if conceal- 


ment appear n 
offence at their children for complying with it. 
‘© Ne'er 


» but the custom is so common, that few, even of the severest parents, take ang 


ash your thumb, gudeman, lie still,” 


Quoth then the lassie's minny, 
, ** Ye ken ye chappit out mysel 
Till I was big wi’ Jeanie.”—OLD Sone. 
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XIX. 
And mount — — black detested bench ; 
Aye up, to ion's gazing, 
Wrapt in thy mantle soiled, most desolate wench, 
Not once from thy cold hand thy vi ising; 
While black Mess John his stubborn fist shall clench, 
And pour his wrath like a volcano blazing,— 


A flood of taunting, grinning glee, 
O'er 3 recentes Mead cand all at tes: 


XX. 

Or if perchance, in wildness of despair, 

One asking glance across the kirk you throw, 
No countenance of softening pity there 

Shall meet, O lass forlorn, that eye of woe,— 
The wrinkled beldames’ sour and savage stare 

Shall meet thee like a witch’s curse below ;— 
Around thee, leering lad, and sneering hizzie, 
Shall find a sport in the rebuke of Grizzy. 


XXI. 
O had I Allan's pencil, or Scott's pen, 
=] mean the Great Unknown, whoe'er he be; 
O Walter, though folks doubt it now and then, 
The dark suspicion still returns to thee ;— 
Say what you will, there are not many men 
Would be so shy of owning Waverly ; 
But silence pleases your strange whim, no doubt— 
Well—do write on, that’s all I care about. 


XXII. 

One certainly gains something by coquettin 

And dallying with the ablic Ai ui 
Myself extremely fond of it am getting 

(You see what comes of stud the Nosce te 
Ipsum rule)—excuse two words of Latin— 

"Tis sweet to hear your work, when no one knows 

it to 

Be your’s for certain, praised by all ye meet, 
Nay, even to praise one’s work one’s self is sweet. 


` XXIII. 
I’ve found a most intense and lurking pleasure 
In visiting iiie O Ebony, — 
In lounging in -shops my hours of leisure, 
And hearing all the High Street rail at thee. 
I'm sure 'twill tickle me beyend all measure, 
A LUNA x: ne hurricane to see, 
e hurly-burly an hurry-ecurry, 
When they shall hear this league with Mr Murray. 


XXIV. 
"Tis true, that all the town knows Wastle's name, 
And scarce can I the same admittance hope, 
Nor gentle paw of Bibliopole may claim, 
Waving me forwards to the inner-shop ! 
Yet, haply now, less tartly will they blame 
My fault,—for every sore is found a slop, 
While gently smiles each late-relenting carl, 
Before that magic impress-—A]bemarle ! 


The Mad Banker of Amsterdam. 
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XXV. 
But these digressions would a saint perplex ; 


I'm creeping back into last canto's style.— 
Not every: — — 
To chap-out some of them is not worth while, 
ee eee ees 

ina's Griz zies—coarse, and stout, and vile, 
A man can span about their wrist, 
They don’t deserve the honour to be kiss’d. 


XXVI. 
It can't be said their raiment hangs out lures, 
They wear black worsted i "s a dress 


Which (its sole merit) dirt from sight secures, | 
Impregnated with months of filthiness. 
I wonder where such creatures can find wooers ; 
Some through blue hogars their great ankles press ; 
Whence, like a rascal’s visage in the pillory, 
Stares, fringed and flounced with flannel, 
redheelery. 





XXVIL | 

"Tis well that some have gustos less refined, 

And can endure both hogars and red heels ; 
A chairman or a cadie is quite blind 

To such objections, no disgust he feels ; 
So be ar gana a wholesome and a — 

He asks no more; a speedy bargain | 
Their union; the fond — club their stock, 
** For every Jenny there is found a Jock.” ' 


Me m 
Which brings us again unto Mynheer 
Braun and his Lady. I have ta’en a trot 
Since last we parted ; I've been far and near ; 
My fable has not moved a single jot 
These forty stanzas—it is very 
That I into a — dn have got ; 
My much like a wild young horse is, 
Or one of Mr Noel's wild Discourses ; 





XXIX. 
But better late than never. As I said 
Somewhere, I think, in canto before last, 
Braun and his company were so ill bred, 
As, during my di to fall as fast 
Asleep as if they had been all a-bed ; 
Whereon to the withdrawing-room I past, 
To take a dish of tea with Mrs Braun, 
And talk o'er ali the Scandal of the Town. 


XXX. 
O how a matron gay and fashionable, 
A giver of at-homes, a knowing Dame, 
That fills her suite of rooms with well-clad rabble, 
Would stare if into such a scene she came ; 
Some half a score of Fraus sat round a table, 
Playing at Commerce, that most dull round game; 
Enormous Fraus, with ribbons at their ears, : 
And but one beau, the Parson Vanderschpiets. 





* Mr Wastle has written a very long and perplexing note upon this 


From certain allusions 


in it, we have thought it expedient to send it to a certain noble Lord, a member of a certain learned 
Society, and when we have received his elucidations, Mr Wastle’s note may appear with a running 


commentary. 
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XXXI. XXXII. 

I’m never at a loss for similes They were, I say, of such unearthly size, 

A Christian subject to elucidate ; Such huge dimensions, as might fill even him, 
But I confess, such fearful Fraus as these, Albeit familiar with monstrosities, 

Completely baffle and perplex my uc Even James himself, with terror to the brim. 
They were like mighty monsters of the seas, One guess I shall not venture to surmise, 

Such as James Wilson has described of late ; On their diameter of lith and limb ; 
[Dull papers those, if I don't much mistake But if you've ever seen that massy range 
The matter, on the Kraken and Sea Snake.] Of Giant Druid Milestones at Stonehenge, 

XXXIII. 
You may conceive a general idear 


Of those large women so immensely blowsy, 
An earthquake scarcely could have made them veer 
A point or two about. They made Braun'sspousy, 
Tho’ far from thin, you'll recollect, appear 
A perfect skeleton—the reverse of frowsy. 


(I don’t defend this rhyme—’tis very bad, AU 
Tho’ used by Hunt, and Keats, and all that squad.)* N 


End of Canto 1V. S 


Note.on Odoherty and his Imitators. 


* Although we have no intention to relax our general rule against anonymous communications, yet 
we shall not scruple to transgress it for once, in favour of the following very learned and exquisite piece 
of criticism. The want of a signature is, indeed, sometimes no disguise—To parody the saying of 

Erasmus, * AUT DIABOLUS AUT Dg PARR.” 
e + . a bd e e . a 

The invention of this new style of IeuGosemei, belongs of right, due attention being paid to dates and 
occasions, to Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, late of his Majesty's foot service ; yet he has been surpass- 
ed therein by at least one among his many imitators. Of these there are three, prominent, conspicuous, 
sEexos, most delectable spirits, Mr Frere, the Lord Byron, and a certain Scottish gentleman or laird, one 
Wastle. To this last I incline to refer the superiority, but indeed they are all very pleasant. 

Their subjects are commonly of the same sort, that is, trifling; little reverence being had by any of 
them for the evracis cw» weayuarer. Their humour is to regard the manners and characters of their 
personages more than the transactions wherein these are engaged, in so much that, whereas the Stagy- 
rite says of tragic poetry, ro «iAe; scale Tis wi, v moeras, We may say of this Odohortean kind of punes 
that the end is wuerns cis pariso n rente. Such things cannot be commended altogether; yet, not. 
withstanding, in so far as the contemplation of »w is of all things most neglected among the greater: 
number «a» vierigos, ** for the rarity of their occurrence they deserve some praise, even from the learn- 
ed," as Julius Pollux expresses it. (Edit. Hemsterhusii. Amstel 1706, p. 32.) Odoherty [ő sensas] 
is one of a rich wit, and of a fluent discourse, but he hath great lack of the aigis néixx.—being in one 
of his productions lacrymose, and in another merry, b nish, ludicrous, sharp, a mere scurra, 
oxAngerare;——so that no one can know wherein his real vein is manifested, wherefore he is distrusted by 
both parties, the good dreading hypocrisy when he speaketh to them, and esteeming him too much an 
observer of the rule rics Asyus: the QavAorteo in like manner, when he scurrilizes, fearing that he jest- 
eth with their depravity. Frere erreth in being too phantastic in his xufe, for deception is in common 
brief, and, once found out, he is no more trusted, and his wit less tasted. Moreover, there is a certain 
coldness about him, Yuve ri; he toucheth little upon sæ agged:ee, which are ever the most proper to 
those who poetize after this fashion. Byron, again, sinneth diversely, in being too aphrodisiack, 
phantasy being perpetually stirred up and excited by him in his Beppo, to say nothing of his satire, 
wherein he is ever too severe, nimis acer, 3uextgss ave. Wastle is more perfect in all these matters, for, 
steering in the midst, he is neither so mutative and dissimilis sibi as Odoherty, nor so «we; as Frere, 
nor so &xeA«se; as Byron. In like fashion, over this last he hath the advantage, in that his wit is not 
so bitter. He hath indeed surgamsAcciger r: zas agsoxes—which seemeth odd for one of his Sardonic 
nation, but ** xe; é [lsdages Boss," ag the proverb has it. (Vide Procli Chrestomathea ad calcem 
Apollonii Alex. de Synta Franc, 1590, p. 222.) I love all these poets—I read over their opuscula divers 
times, and find much sport therein, for even the old despise not entirely to read of such things, although 
the recollection be sometimes not altogether assy Avans. vov Aexesvinón» pir bavpagw, vé» Doneer pt» et 


Cay Tov Bugovor tt» jasrya A oqeiu t=—novrev 05 memo» vey Ovae TA. 10» DIAN. 
e e e . e e e e 


[The above came to us last week, with a Birmingham post-mark, Aug. 9, 1818.] 
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ON THE DRESS OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. 


_ MR EDITOR, 
I nave occasionally observed in your 
Miscellany, certain sly sneers at the 


dress of the present day, which, I am 
exceedingly sorry to think, does not 
meet with your approbation. As all 


we know of your personal appearance 
is, ‘* that you are a man clothed in 
dark ents,” the public are unable 
to Jude whether or not your theory of 
apparel accords with your practice. For 
my own part, I do not care a straw 
whether I ever see you or not. I once 
believed, on the authority of a friend, 
who never made a joke in his life, that 
the picture of the old gentleman on 
the cover of your Magazine was intend- 
ed for you, and I really could not help 
respecting your very venerable appear- 
ance. I thought indeed, from the 
length of your beard, that you had ra- 
ther injudiciously sat for your portrait 
on a Saturday evening,—and as you 
have no neckclotli on there, I fancied 
it was out getting washed for the Sab- 
bath. I beg your pardon, however, 
for tbis mistake, as I have since been 
informed, on the best authority, that 
the picture alluded to, is one of Mr 
Blackwood, and if he thinks he looks 
a prettier man in that costume, I have 
no objection to his wearing it. By 
the way, this mistake about the picture 
gave rise, I should fancy, to the idea 
since exploded, that the Editor and the 
Publisher wereone and the same person. 
You, sir, however, who are such a 
critic in dress, must be deep read in 
its history ; and it is, I presume, from 
& comparison of that of the present day 
with the fashion of other times, that 
you are dis to be so very sarcas- 
tic. Now I am willing to stake my 
character as a well-dressed man,—(and 
I assure you, that, although I bave 
mounted a wig of late in the Parliament 
House, I am still, after mid-day, as 
completea Dandy-Quadriller as ever)— 
that the dress of the present day is the 
most rational that ever prevailed in 
this country since the reign of the 
immortal Alfred. Let us take the 
reign of Qucen Bess, erroneously called 
the Virgin Queen ; or of King James 
I. rightly denominated the British So- 
lomon. I will paint a belle and a beau 
of that day so clearly, as to save you 
the expense of an engraving, though 
— our ingenious friend, Mr 
‘harles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, will exe- 
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cute one in time for your next Num- 
ber. 


I suppose it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether I begin at the feet o£ 


the ladies of the Elizabethan age, and 
so mount up, in my description, to 
their heads, or commence operations 
with their beads, and descend gently 
unto their feet. I adopt the latter mode. 
In the M Wives of Windsor, 
Falstaff says to Ford, ** thou hast 
the right arched bent of the brow, that 
becomes the ship-tire, the tire-valiant, 
and any tire of Venetian admittance.” 
“ The ship-tire (says the excellent Dr 
Drake, in his most amusing book on 
Shakspeare), appears to have becn an 
open flauntin head tress: with scarfs 
or ribbons foating in the air like 
streamers :” 
“ —— pendant fiaring round her 


The tire-valiant was probably some- 
thing more showy—and, I suppose, 
only hoisted in calm weather and light 
breezes, like sky-scrapers on the masts 
of ships. Such head-dresses awoke 
different images to different minds, and 
while to some they ted that 
of a ship with every inch of canvass 
set, to others they seemed rather lu- 
dicrous than magnificent. A satirical 
poet of 1595, speaks of 
** Flaming heads with staring haire, 

With wyres turn’d like horns of ram ; 
To I compare them right, 
Who glorieth in their feathers bright." 

Beneath head-dresses such as these, 
the ladies were not contented, like those 
of our times, to wear nothing but their 
own hair. We are told by Stubbs, in 
his Anatomy of Abuses, that it was 
a common practice to allure children 
who had beautiful hair into private 
places, and crop them. The dead, too, 
were rifled for the same p 
** The golden tresses of the > 
The right of sepulchres, were shorn away 
To live a second life, or second y 
And beauty's dead fleece made another gay." 

It happened that Queen Bess had 
red hair, and when that failed her, 
Paul Hentzer tells us, that she wore 
ared wig. It therefore became fashion- 
able to wear red wigs, though, from 
the love of vanity, wigs were to be 
seen of all hues. 

s Wis or all hues, and without pins the 
air. 5 


** [t is a wonder more than ordin. 
(says an old satirist) to‘ behould theyr 
perewigs of sundry collours.” As few 
faces could look well under a red wig, 
the ladies were under the necessity of 
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painting their cheeks, to render the con- 
trast less violent. To what length this 
fashion rose, may be at from 
Shakspeare. ‘ Let her paint an inch 
thick," &c. Not contented with a good 
coating of paint to their faces, they 
added masks and mufflers. The form- 
er were made of velvet, “ wherewith, 
says Stubbs, when they ride abroad, 
they cover all their faces, having holes 
made in them — their eyes, 
whereout they look. So that if a 
man that knew not their guise before, 
should chance to mect one of them, 
he would think he met a monster or a 
devil, for face he can show none, but 
two broad holes against their eyes, 
with glasses in them.” "These masks 
were of all colours. 

* On each wight now are they seene 


The tallow-pale, the browning bay, 
The swarthy e, the le-green, 
The pudding red, the dapple-gray." 


Ear-rings of immense size were uni- 
versally worn—and glittering with pre- 
cious stones. ruff round their 
necks, says Dr Drake, under the foster- 
ing care of the ladies, attained in stiff- 
ness, fineness, and dimensions, the 
most extravagant pitch of absurdity. 
It reached behind to the very top of 
fhe head, and the tenuity of the lawn 
or cambric of which it was made was 
such, that Stowe prophecies they would 
e shortly wear ruffs of a spider's web.” 
The ruff being of such fine texture, 
was strongly starched to make it stand 
upright ; and in addition to this, was 
supported by an underpropper, called 
& Su . Stubbs says, **one arch 
_ or pillar, wherewith the devil's king- 
dom of t ruffs is underpropped, 
is a certain kind of liquid matter which 
they call starch, wherein the devil has 
learned them to wash and die their 
ruffs, which being dry, will stand stiff 
and inflexible about their necks."* 





* On the 27th May 1582, a gentlewoman 

Amsterdam could not get her ruff plaited 
according to her taste, though she employed 
two celebrated laundresses; upon which, 
says Stubbs, '* she fell to swear and tear, 
to curse and ban, casting the ruffes under 
feete, and wishing that the devil might take 
her when she wear any n 
again.” The devil assumed the form of a 
beautiful young man, and ** tooke in hand 
the setting of her ruffs, which he performed 
to ber great contentation and liking ; inso- 
much, as she looking herself in a glasse (as 
the Devil badeher), became greatly enamour- 
ed of him. This done, the young man kigs- 

Vor. III. 
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The bosoms of the ladies were all 
bare, her Majesty setting them the ex- 


ample; for when Paul Hentzer first saw 
her going to chapel, she was in her 
65th year, ** her oblong, fair, and 


wrinkled,”—** her teeth black,"—Aand 
* her bosom uncovered." The waist 
was long beyond all proportion, and 
terminated in a point. The fashion- 
able petticoat was the Scottish fardin- 
gale, of enormous bulk, so that when 
a lady was dressed in one of them, 
with the gown, as was usually the 
case, stuffed about the shoulders, and 
the ruff in the first style of the day, her 
——— * was truly formidable.” 
Shoes with monstrous high heels (in 
imitation of the Venetian chopine, a 
kind of etilt, better than a foot high 
were the prevalent mode, and sil 
stockings, which the Queen first wore 
in 1560, soon became universal. 

To make the picture complete, we 
have to add a profusion of bracelets, 
necklaces, &c. and to put into the la- 
dy's hand an immense fan, constructed 
of ostrich feathers, with handles of 
gold, silver, or ivory, and wrought 
with great skill into various elegant 
forms. Of these fans the author of 
* Quippes for upstart new-fangled 
gentlewomen,” 1595, says, 

Seeing they are still in hand 

In house, in field, in church, in street, 
In summer, winter, water, land, 

In colde, in heate, in drie, in weet ; 

I judge they are for wives such tools 
As baubles are, in playes, for fooles. 

When a gentlewoman was arraycd 
as aforesaid, it was natural for her to 
desire to see how she looked, and ac- 


ed her,—in the doing whereof, he writhed 
her neck in sunder, so she died miserably ; 
her body being straight waies changed into 
blue and b colours, most e to 
behold, and her face (which was 80 
amorous) became most deformed, and fear- 
full to look upon. This being known in 
the city, great preparation was made for her 
buriall, and a rich coffin was provided, and 
her fearful body waa laid therein, and cover- 
ed very smu y. Foure men immedi- 
ately assayed to lift up the corpse, but could 
not move it; then six attempted the like, 
but could not once stirre it from the place 
where it stood. Whereat the standers-bye 
marvelling, caused the coffin to be opened 
to see the cause thereof :— where they found 
the body to be taken away, and a black 
catte, very lcan and deformed, sitting in the 
coffin, setting of great ruffes, and frizling of 
hair, to the great fear and wonder of all the 
beholders."" 
3Y 
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cordingly a small looking-glass was 
worn pendent from the girdle, into 
which the fashionable coquette might 
ever and, anon peep, to adjust the love- 
knot that hung wantonly over her 
shoulders. Hear how Burton, in his 
anatomie of melancholy, enumerates 
the allurements of these gorgeous dam- 


do they decorate themselves with 
artificial flowers, the various colours of herbe, 
needle works of exquisite skill, quaint de- 
vices, and perfume their persons, wear ines- 
timable riches in precious stones, crown 
themselves with gold and silver, use coronets 
and tiras of various fashions; deck them- 
selves with pendants, bracelets, ear-rings, 
chains, girdles, rings, pins, spangles em- 
broideries, shadows, ribatoes, versicolar rib- 
bands? Why do they make such glaring 
shows with their scarfs, feathers, fans, masks, 
furs, laces, tiffanies, ruffs, falls, calls, cuffs, 
damasks, velvets, tissets, cloth of gold, silver 
tissue ? Such setting up with sarks, strait- 
ening with whalebone, why, it is but as a 
day-net catcheth larks, to make young ones 
stoop unto them. And when they are dis- 
appointed, they dissolve into tears, which 
they wipe away like sweat; weep with one 
eye, la with the other, or as children 
weep cry, they can both together,—and 
as much pity is to be taken of a woman weep- 
ing, as of'a goose going barefoot.” 

To this eloquent lament I have no- 
thing to add. But will you, Mr Edi- 
tor, after this, pretend to find fault 
with the dress of the ladies of the pre- 
sent day? Who among them wear 
false hair, either partial and oceasional 
curls, or universal and everlasting wigs? 
Who among them show on their cheeks 
other paint than the purple light of 
nature, love and beauty ? Where now 
the naked bosom—the smooth-swelling 
breast of a loveliness,—the full. 
er rotundity of matronly modesty, or 
the attenuated and shrivelled yellow- 
ness of single blessedness well stricken 
in years? A shroud is over all we 
love, over all we fear. Love is not 
mow a-days engendered in the eyes. 
Imagination is all in all. Neck, shoul- 
ders, back, bosom, arms, ancles and 
legs, are like objects seen in a dream, 
too beautiful to endure the light of a 
waking existence,—and at the crowing 
of the cock or the ringing of the break- 
fast-bell, all disenchanted into muffled- 
up realities. If, Mr Editor, there be any 
one thing more characteristic of the 
female dress of the present day than 
another, it seems to me to consist in 
what my Lord Castlereagh would call 
the want of a “ fundamental feature.” 
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After having dwelt so long on the 
dresses of the Elizabethan ladies, I 
am afraid that those of the Elizabeth- 
an gentlemen might be an “ odious 
theme." Yet, mayhap, your fair 
readers may wish to know “ how look- 
ed a dandy in those golden days." It 
would seem that they were much more 
capricious in their fashions than the 
ies. And first, with respect to their 
heads, Harrison exclaims, “ I will say 
nothing of your heads, which some- 
times are polled, sometimes curled, or 
suffered to grow at length like hor- 
ror's locks; many times cut off above 
or below the ears, round as by a wood- 
en dish." Decker, too, inis of hair 
* growing thick and bushy like a 
forest or wilderness," to which he 
seems to have- been partial, dreading 
what he calls the “ polling and shav- 
ing world.” The gentlemen of those 
days, too, possessed an incalculable 
advantage over those of the present in 
the beard, a very useful and improve- 
able instrument, to which the atten- 
tion of the age was very passionately 
turned. ‘* Some," says Harrison, 
“ are shaven from the chin like those 
of the Turks, not a few cut short like 
to the beard of Marquese Otto, some 
made round like a rubbing brush, others 
with a pique-devant (O fine fashion !), 
or now and then to grow 
long, the barbers being as cunning in 
his behalf as the tailors.” It required 
infinite skill—a certain native deli 
of taste—to suit the cut of the 
to that of the face. 
< If a man have a lean and straight 
face, a Marquese Ottons cut will make 
it broad and as ( Baxter's himself); 
if it be platter like, a long slender 
beard will make it seem the narrower; 
if he be well-beck'd, then much heare 
left on the cheekes will make the own- 
er look big like a boudled hen, and se 
grim asa goose," &c. It — also 
rom many passages in Shakspeare, 
and the other dramatists, that beards 
were died of all ible colours ; and 
— thus called in to the assist- 
ance of nature, a large company of 
gentlemen, by means of their beards 
alone, made a most shining and reful- 
nt a To add to the bril- 
ianey of the head, “ some lustie cour- 
tiers also, and gentlemen of courage, 
doe weare rings of gold, stones, or 
le in their eares, whereby they 
imagine the workmanship of God not 
to be a little amended.” Nay they 
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wore real living flowers in their ears, 
—a small bouquet at each side of the 
head. Well did such gorgeous and 
resplendent heads deserve to be glori- 
eusly surmounted, and they were so. 
A hat of that age was a hat indeed. 
It was made of silk, or taffeta, or vel- 
vet—the edges were embroidered with 
gold and silver—the band sparkled 
with s—the crown of the hat it- 
self, like the * or shaft of a 
steeple,” stood high above the head, 
and over all hung a lofty plume of 
feathers. Imagine such a Hat lying 
en a table beside a hat of the present 
day! Imagine such a HaT entering 
into Blackwood's baek shop, or Mr 
Millar's! Imagine it hanging on a peg 
at Bill Young's, and gazed on—aye 
reported on—by a Committee of Di- 
lettanti !—The gentlemen's ruffs emu- 
lated those worn by the ladies, till, 
jn one of her sump laws, they 
were limited by Queen Elizabeth * to 
a nayle of a yeard in depth." * It 
would lead me into an endless article, 
were I to describe fully and minutely 
the male dress of those days. Up to 
the eighth year of Elizabeth, the 
doublet had been of an enormous size; 
and even after that time, Stubbs tells us 
that it was so hard-quilted, ** that the 
wearer eould not bow himself to the 
ground, so stiff and sturdy it stood 
about him." It was made of cloth, or 
silk, or satin, fitting the body like a 
waistcoat, surmounted with a large 
eape, and accompanied either with long 
close sleeves, or with very wide ones, 
called Danish sleeves. Over this hun 

a cloak embroidered with silver an 

gold, and sometimes faced with sables, 
which were so sumptuous, that a 
thousand ducats were given for a sin- 
gle suit. This makes the pelisses or 
surtouts of our half-pay officers, which 
seldom cost above twenty guineas, 
seem very paltry. But what shall be 
said of the nrzEcuEs of the early part 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth? It 
would be difficult to handle such a 
topic. They were so puckered, stuff- 
ed, bolstered, and distended with hair, 
and attained so preposterous a magni- 
tude, that Strutt relates, on the au- 
thority of a MS. in the Harleian col- 





* The divisions of the ruffe were termed 
PPiccadillies. It is supposed, by the author 
of ** London and its Environs described," 
that & sbop for Spanish ruffs, the Piccadill 
shop, gave name to the street now se called. 
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lection, “ there actually was a scaffold 
erected round the inside of the Par- 
liament House for the accommodation 
ef such members as wore those huge 
breeches, and that the said scaffold 
was taken down when, in the eighth 
of Elizabeth, those absurdities went 
eut of fashion.” These enormous 
breeches, having fallen under the dis- 
pleasure of the queen, gradually wore 
out of fashion, for I never can believe, 
with Dr Drake, that they were laid 
aside all at once, on a certain day, in 
the eighth year of her virgin Majesty's 
reign. So violent a change would: 
have most probably produced a revo- 
lation. But that the breeches, hose, 
or gallygaskins, shrunk in bulk, is a 
historical fact,—though, in the next 
age, they swelled out again into even 
more than their pristine rotundity, 
shewing that, though the mere breech- 
es themselves obeyed the nod of a fas- 
fíidious and arbitrary monarch, the 
principle and the passion on and by 
which they had been worn remained 
in the Goal of the nation, and waited 
only for a male reign to break forth. 
Even during the time that the law was 
in force against the use ** of bags for 
stuffing breeches,” Bulmer, in his pe- 
digree of the English gallant, relates, 
* that a man was brought before ¢ 
court of justice, charged with wearing 
the prohibited article ;” upon which, 
in order to refute the accusation, he 
produced from within ‘ʻa pair of sheets, 
two tabie-cloths, ten napkins, four 
shirts, a brush, a glass, a comb, night- 
eaps,” and a complete miscellany of 
ether auxiliaries. In a note to the re- 
print of S. Bowland's “ Letting of hu» 
mours blood in the head vaine,” by 
Walter Scott (1814, Ballantyne), the 
author of Waverley says, ‘‘the breeches 
in James I. time swelled to a most une 
eouth and preposterous size, and were 
stuffed out with bags and other bom- 
bast, and sometimes with bran. Bul- 
mer, in the Artificial Changeling, tells 
ef a gallant in whose immense gully- 
gaskins a small hole was torn by a nail 
ef the chair he sat upon, so that, as he 
turned and riggled to pay his court to 
the ladies, the bran poured forth as 
from a mill that was grinding, without 
his perceiving it, till half the cargo was 
unloaded on the floor.” Even Queen 
Elizabeth herself allowed these coin- 
prehensive breeches to appear on the 
stage, after they had been banished 
from real life, for we know that they 
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constituted part of the clown's dress, 
in which character Tarleton was so fa- 
mous. I presume, that at no period 
were they worn by the military. A field 
of battle would, in that case, have ex- 
hibited a singular appearance. 

I find that I have already occupied 
too much of your valuable pages, and 
must therefore leave the er con- 
sideration of this subject to a future 
discourse. I have said enough to shew 
that our present beaux are a rational- 
looking setof mortals, in comparison 
with those of the very noblest era of 
dramatic poetry in this country. And 
as my chief object was to vindicate the 
appearance of our young ladies and 

tlemen from your sarcasms, I ho 
Ca: I have not altogether failed to do 
so. I am confident that I have done 
the ladies ample justice, and if I have 
said less about the others, perhaps I 
may, ere long, hold half an hour's con- 
versation in your with one whom 
I, in common with all the rest of the 
world, daily admire ing to and fro 
before the stately pi the Albion 
Club. Meanwhile, I remain, 
JN. CUERPO. 
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ON THE STATE OF MUSIC IN EDIN- 


BURGH. 
MR EDITOB, 
TurRg is a pretty numerous class of 


ers who, though pleased with 
those masterly and original disserta- 
tions on ig? Par frequently ap- 
peer in your ine, justly com- 
pun of your neglect of the sister arts. 
his they consider as the more extra- 
ordinary, as, in some of your earlier 
Notices, you promised them a Series of 
Essayson the Merits of the Living Scot- 
tish Painters; and indeed you produ- 
eed such a specimen 'in the admirable 
eritique on the genius of ALLAN, as 
gave just cause for regret that its au- 
flor Led cesad 16 treat of « Pukat jo 
which he was eminently qualified to 
do justice. Music you almest 
entirely neglected, and I was there- 
fore both and pleased when 
I saw the paper ‘‘ On the State of Mu- 
sic in Scotland,” which ap in 
your last Number. Not that I re- 
garded the essay as containing very 
sound views of the subject of which it 
treats, bat as affording a beginning to 
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a discussion on a subject of no incon- 
siderable interest. 

Your statement of the causes of the 
Poe abject state of music in Scot- 

d is what I have now chiefly to do 
with, and I am sorry to say, that that 
statement seems to me most unsatis- 
factory. You have discovered that the 
excellence of our native Scottish melo- 
dies (which, as you yourself acknow- 
ledge, bear about the same relation to 
themusicof Haydn, Mozart, and Beeth- 
oven, as Chevy Chace does to Paradise 
Lost), is the cause of our unsuccessful 
cultivation of the higher departments 
of the art of music. One might have 
thought, that the slightest reflection 
on the nature of your own comparative 
illustration would have shewn you the 
absurdity of your proposition. Can 
you really conceive, that a man’s ca- 
pability of relishing the beauties of 
the Iliad could be in any ee MO- 
dified by his haying, in early life, like 
our own immortal Scott, listened with 
enthusiasm to the romantic ballads of 
his native country? Is not the light 
of the olden times shed over ev 
scene where his muse loves to linger 
Is there not, as Burns expresses it, & 
‘ sprinkling” of the ancient, roman- 
tic, and amatory ballad diffused over 
the works of many of the most popu- 
lar poets of the day, and that with the 
happiest effect? If these questions 
are answered, as I think they must be, 
in the affirmative, where is your the- 
ory? If even the almost exclusive stu- 
dy, in early life, of the ancient homely 
ballad can, in numerous instances, be 
shewn to have no effect in limiting the 
efforts of the first poets of the first 
poetical country in the world, it is im- 

ible to conceive that the converse 

should hold in music. Our ancient 
melodies are, like our ancient balleds, 
of a character highly original and 
striking, awakening the most delight~ 
ful and varied associations, by alterna- 
tions of pathos and gaiety ; but, like 
them too, they are mixed up with 
much of a broad and vulgar charac- 
ter. They have no doubt a very 
powerful hold over the imaginations 
of all ranks in Scotland, but it is by 
no means an exclusive one, for there 
are many foreign airs of the most re- 
fined character, even those of Mozart, 
which are familiar to the lower orders 
of society ; such, for instance, is that 
air of his, well known to them by the 
name of :* Taste Life's Glad Me- 
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ments," which they firmly believe to 
be of native origin. In truth, there is 
no foreign air, be it ever so delicate, 
that does not become generally fami- 
liar in this country, when under 
favourable circumstances. 

It is beyond dispute that the culti- 
vation of the elegant arts begins in the 
higher ranks of society ; thence they 
in due time descend to the inferior 
orders, till, as is the case in several of 
the southern countries of Europe, a re- 
fined taste becomes so universally dif- 
fused, that one may see the Lazza- 
roni of Naples as fully alive to the pe- 
culiar beauties of & refined musical air 
as their countrymen of the more ele- 
vated classes of society. But advance- 
ment in musical knowledge is yet to 
begin among the higher ranks in Scot- 
land: we therefore cannot look for 
it in genera] society. The cause 
of this backwardness in the prosecu- 
tion of the study of an art so generally 
acceptable to the most generous spirits 
the world has produced, and the prac- 
tice of which was considered by the 
master spirits of antiquity as equally 
beneficial and delightful, may well be 
deemed a subject of interesting in- 
quiry ; but in order to be satisfactory, 
it must be conducted in a very differ- 
ent way from that which you or your 


correspondent has adopted. 
In England, as you yourself have 
atated, there is no such as a bo- 


dy of national melody to impede the 
introduction of classical music, and 
there is an ecclesiastical establishment, 
in the service of which music makes a 
very prominent figure ; yet I will say, 
without hesitation, or fear of contra- 
diction by any impartial foreigner, 
that, in proportion to its population, 
Scotland contains a greater share of 
good musical feeling, I mean of relish 
for classical music, than England. I 
am aware, that in two, or at most 
three, of the central provinces of the 
latter country, a taste for sacred mu- 
sic ‘e pretty generally diffused among 
th. manufacturing classes, and that 
many of them are capable of executing 
the old church compositions, in parta, 
with sufficient correctness ; but there 
is little or none of that love for refined 
instrumental or vocal music, which 
can stamp the people of these districts 
as true musicians. Indeed there is no 
country in Europe, the peasantry of 
which are so indifferent to melody as 
shat of England,—and, I may add, no 
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country in which, with every aid 
from opulence, and a spirit of national 
emulation, the higher classes have cul- 
tivated it with so little success. 

It is a fact allowed by all foreign 
Musicians, that in proportion to the 
population and wealth of Edinburgh, 
there is more money expended by the 
upper and middle ranks in the musi- 
cal education of their children, than 
in almost any other city of Europe. 
We have excellent masters botli toe 
vocal and instrumental music,—some 
of them of the very first order of 
merit, and many of them conscien- 
tious in their endeavours to promote 
the advancement of their pupils. Ask 
any of these gentlemen, how many 
1: ladies he thinks there are in 

dinburgh, who may be called good 
players? I am confident he will an- 
swer that there are not twelve. I 
know, Mr Editor, that you will stare 
at this statement, and so will hun- 
dreds of your readers. They will ex- 


claim, t! don't we see Mr Ys- 
niewics ying accompaniments to 
many of his pupils in large societies, 


where there are necessarily many 
judges? Would he run the risk of ex- 
posing a young lady, by allowing her 
to sit down to the piano-forte to play 
& difficult lesson of Beethoven, with- 
out being equal to the task ? And if he 
does so. frequently (and we all know 
he does), then there must be a 
number of players. But let us 
pause a little. A good performer is 
one who can sit down to the instru- 
ment, and play all ordinary music 
with steadiness, judgment, and feel- 
ing,—who, in — a song, 
can listen to the singer,—in short, one 
who can play at sight, as it is called, 
with tolerable precision, and who does 
not require the aid of a master to 
teach her the lesson note by.note. I 
am quite sure that the number pos- 
sessed of these qualifications is not 
greater than the one I have given ;— 
Indeed it is pretty generally allowed 
by the professors, that there are only 
a very ladies in Edinburgh, out 
of the profession, who are thoroughly 
at home on the piano-forte. With re- 
gard to the amateurs, they are pretty 
much in the same situation. I know 
that I cannot becontradicted when I say, 
that there is not, at this moment, 1n 
Edinburgh, one amateur violin-player, 
who could pretend to play a Scottish 
melody in good taste, or an accompas 
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niment to a modern lesson without 
much previous study ; and I state, 
with equal certainty of being correct, 
that there is only one amateur violon- 
cello-player who is capable of doing it. 
As for flutes, we have, God knows, e- 
nough of them ; but though there are 
hundreds of ormers, there are not 
more than three worth listening to, 
and of these only one has reached ex- 
cellence. 

It may be thought that I am talk- 
ing dogmatically, on a subject with 
which, in a populous town like Edin- 
‘burgh, one may be but partially ac- 
quainted. Those, however, who have 
resided in it, as I have done, are aware 
that no Edinburgh amateur is in use 
to hide his talent in a napkin! Oc- 
casions for di lay are numerous, and 
they are seized with the mest laudable 
avidity. At the private concerts, got 
up during the gay season to render a 
rout more intellectual, there are as 
many exhibitions of paltry jealousy 
among the amateurs as ever occur in 
the green-room of a provincial theatre. 
One refuses to play second tenor, — 
another conceives himself insulted if 
asked to play the second violin,— 
and a third assumes the airs of a 
leader when playing the double bass. 
—All this uabbling, too, is about 
nething worth listening to, the effect 
of the music being just such as might 
be expected from such a set of per- 
formers. - 

Such, then, I maintain to be the 
state of music in Edinburgh, and of 
course in Scotland,—and such, under 
the present system, must it continue. 
Mr Logier’s pretended miracles have 
turned: out miserable im , 88 
every man of reflection predicted ; and 
we are just going on in the old beaten 
path of musical education, which, 

owever unavailing it may hitherto 
have been, is at least free from the 
despicable quakery of the ** LoergRr- 
IAN SYSTEM.” 

You will have already anticipated, 
that the sole cause to which I would 
attribute the infant state of the art in 
Edinburgh, is the way in which musi- 
cal education is condücted. It never 
seems to be regarded as the source of 
delightful and rational amusement in 
private life; on the contrary, it is of 
the nature of a mere pageant, got up 
for the sake of a little display before 
company. In what are absurdly call- 
ed musical parties in the fashjonable 
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world of Edinburgh, a young lady 
sitting down to the piano-forte is the 
— for general whispering, and very 
for loud talking. Nobody seems 
to care whether the performance is 
good or bad; they hear a musical 
noise, and take it for granted that it is 
all as it should be. We occasionally, 
indeed, hear a sonata well played, but 
then it is uniformly something got up 
for the occasion, and by no means 
proves that the performer is a good 
musician : for, notwithstanding theim- 
perfections of early musical education, 
natural genius, aided by some lessons 
from Yaniewicz, and a good deal of 
occasional labour, puts a young lady 
in possession of two or three sonatas ; 
these are — a thousand times, till 
she and all er friends become tired 
of them, when, being unable of her- 
self to acquire variety, and her musi- 
cal education being supposed to be 
finished, she generally gives up the 
study in disgust. Her piano-forte be- 
comes a mere piece of furniture in the 
drawing-room, and is seldom opened 
except to play the Copenhagen waltz, 
pale ie oe s ann — of dean 
and other music deligh 
and difficult ! "er | 
It very seldom happens that, in a fa- 
mily of three or four daughters, there 
is more than one who unites to a 
p ear, and good musical feeling, 
bits of perseverance for musical stu» 
he Now p Es end oii that the 
applieation of the ordinary rule, 
which every father of a family follows 
in directing his eons to particular stu- 
dies, with reference to the peculiar 
bent of their genius, might here be far 
from improper. He never dreams of 
educating a son for the bar, who has 
naturally a defective utterance, nor for 
any profession to which he seems to 
have an unconquerable aversion. Yet 
the same man most probably compels 
many of his daughters to devote the 
greater part of their time to the prac- 
tice of music, who have not the slight- 
est relish for it; in short, it is the fa- 
shion, and every one must play in 
some way or other. If one happen to 
have a musical genius, she has no great- 
er faeilities afforded her than the 
others, and by the time they all ar- 
rive at the age of seventeen or eigh- 
teen, the father is usually tired of the 
expense which has been so unproduc+ 
tive, and the daughter who might have 
become 9 proficient, had she been al» 
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lowed to go on, is obliged to stop short, 
and necessarily forgets every thing she 
has learned. This, sir, is the true se- 
cret of the wretched state of music in 
Edinburgh. Nobody seems to think 
that pertection is out of the reach of 
those who are born with a tolerable 
ear, and the system of forcing goes on, 
but produces no fruit. The fact is, 
that to make a good musician, much 
more than correctness of ear is requir- 
ed ; something of a much rarer, end 
more valuable quality, and more inti- 
mately connected with mind than is 
generally believed. That the number 
ef those who have the natural talent 
alluded to is considerable, must be 
generally admitted, and as so few of 
them make good musicians, it follows, 
that the defect arises from the limited 
nature of their musical education. 
You surely cannot pretend that the 
excellence of native Scottish melody 
ean have any effect in impeding their 
progress in instrumental music. There 
are in fact almost no sonatas founded 
en Scottish subjects ; the few we have 
are unpopular, and it is worthy of ob- 
servation, that although the whole bo- 
dy of Scottish melodies passed through 
the hands of Haydn and Beethoven, 
they have in almost no instance taken 
them for subjects of pui sides 
The singular fact that, while these 
great composers have ingrafted many 
of their best compositions on the na- 
tional melodies of every other country 
in Europe, they should have rejected 
those of Scotland, would seem to indi- 
cate an opinion of their general unfit- 
ness forcombination withregular music. 

As to the practice of vocal music 
in Edinburgh, ít is pretty much the 
same as eur instrumental. We have 
two teachers of this branch of the 
art, Miss Schetky and Mr Magrath, 
both of distinguished talents, and 
perfectly skilled in (what very few 
professors, by the by, know any thing 
about,) the art of communicating 
knowledge with perspicuity and ele- 

nce. These teachers had, and still 

ve, all the most promising pupils, 
and I am sure, are anxious to for- 
ward their progress; yet if you will 
take the trouble to ask either of them 
as to the ultimate progress made 
by any perticular favourite pupil, they 
wil tell you, that “ she was ex- 
End clever, and was making ra- 
pid advances to the point at which 
the difficulty of the art would have 
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been overcome, when she was un- 
fortunately removed," and they will 
add, ** that every thing she acquired 
must doubtless soon be forgotten." 

I am afraid I am running on with- 
out reflecting on the length to which 
my letteris extending; I may sum up, 
however, all I have said on what I 
conceive to be the checks to the ad- 
vancement of music in this country in 
a very few sentences. It is not, as I 
have already mentioned, for the plea- 
sure that is afforded by music, as an 
elegant and rational relaxation and 
amusement in the family circle, that 
parents affect so great a desire that 
their children should excel in it ; on 
the contrary, it is merely for the sake 
of display at ocasional parties that 
it is studied at all. The teacher, be- 
ing quite aware of this, necessarily 
abandons all thoughts of grounding 
his pupil thoroughly in the first prin- 
ciples of the art; and in compliance 
with the wishes and expectations of 
the parents, sets about teaching her, 
as by rote, one or two sonatas, or a few 
songs. In due time, the exhibition of 
the young lady’s progress is made: she 
is heard with applause three or four 
times every winter, but having learned 
the art mechanically, she advances no 
farther ; and in due time, that is, im- 
mediately after marriage, bids adieu 
to music for ever. "Though to some 
this may appear rather a caricature 
than an accurate portraiture, the fide- 
lity of the picture will be very general- 
ly acknowledged. 

You seem to augur much that is 
favourable to the progress of music in 
Scotland, from the enthusiasm excited 
by the festival of 1815. I confess I 
am not so sanguine on this point. It 
appears to me, that nine-tenths of 

ose who attended (as indeed you 
yourself allow) did so on account of 
the novelty of the entertainment ; and 
that no lasting effect has been produc- 
ed by it, is apparent from the histo 
of the “ Institution for Sacred Music,” 
to which you allude. From the an- 
nual reports, it appears that the sub- 
scriptions are a mere trifle ; and that, 
while the public affected to regard its 

rogress with something like interest, 
the subscriptions, small as they are, 
could not be procured without giving 
public performances, even in the first 
year after the institution was formed. 
I know little of its proceedings, but if 
the annual report be correct, its Direc- 
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tors have made a small sum of money go 
2 greater length, in promoting an ulti- 
mate good to the public, and imparting 
much immediate satisfaction to their 
subscribers, than any musical body 
with which I am c "m 
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REMARKS ON ALTHAM AND HIB 
wiIFE.* 


Tre writer of this little tale is de- 
cidedly a member of what a certain 
correspondent of ours has stamped, we 
suspect pretty indelibly, with the name 
of ** the Cockney School" He is, 
however, apparently a clever, and, in 
spite of several affectations of. manner, 
and even of a more seriously culpable 
twist in some of his notions of humafi 
life, an amiable man ;—-we are, upon 
the whole, pleased with him, and have 
read his story from beginning to end— 
the highest compliment for which, from 
those hacked in the ways of books— 
from those to whom coach-parcels 
come weekly, and smack-bails month- 
ly, a modern author of the serious or 
of the comic breed can hope. 

The scene of his tale is laid in 
the very heart of the kingdom of 
Cockaigne. Its hero is a clerk or se- 
cretary at the beginning of the book, 
then he keeps a music-shop, and then 
he is a schoolmaster at one of the 
—“ House Establishments" on the 
road to Camberwell. a — 
parlour furnished with an upright 

iano-forte, a small sofa, a Aae braa- 
handled tea-urn, several prints framed 
in oak, and two plaster of Paris casts 
in niches. A few s and novels 
are disposed at one end in shelves 
edged with green baize, and above 
these there is placed a ‘‘ down-look- 
ing bust of one of those old Greeks.” 
The “ taste of this” is just as it should 
be ; the only pity is, that so well fur- 
nished a mansion should want a mis- 
tress—one to pour out the tea, thrum 
on the forte-piano, order “ loaf-pud- 
dings” for dinner, and comfort with 
the appearance of a well-washed face, 
neat cap, and slim fingers, the elegant 
dilettante who rather pays for, than 
occupies its chambers. 

All in good time. Frank Altham 


* Altham and his Wife : a Domestic Tale. 
@llier, London. 1818. pp. 198. 
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one evening with his friend (and 
iographer) to the theatre, to see Miss 
O'Neill play Imogen, and there, even 
in the pit, his stars have prepered for 
him the first view of his beloved. An. 
old gentleman (of course an annuitant) 
and his daughter come in too late to 
get seats ; Frank and his friend accom- 
modate the young lady with one of 
theirs, and take the other in turn 
with the annuitant. Peu-a-peu on se 
lie davantage—a critical conversation 
is commenced, in which the old an- 
nuitant, his daughter, Mr Altham, 
and his friend, discuss the merits of 
the play and the performance, every 
bit as well as they could have done, 
although Hazlitt himself (the Aris- 
totle of the same school whose Homer 
is Mr Leigh Hunt) had been at their 
elbows to prompt them. The party 
are, of course, too fine for Staying the 
** foolish farce ;" they despise Liston, 
and rush to the piazzas. But alas! 
the heavens interfere to interrupt their 
departure. 

** The air, we thought, struck damp on 
our coming to the outer passages of the 
theatre, and we were ised to find them 
intersected by a number of wet and muddy 
paths ; as we advanced, a pretty smart pat- 
tering of rain became audible, and we miss- 
ed the usual vociferation and bustle of the 
streets, —nothing remained but the sound of 
coach-wheels, so that we knew with toler- 
able accuracy before we got out what sort 
— it — —— TES Misa 

was at , and what s 
night ! Ten thousand drops, flung back by 
the violence of their descent on the flag 
stones, took the pa din of Z — — 
tive pyramids, and seemed c 
other before the wind,—others were boili 
in an immense passion in the gutters; an 
when every now and then a pause in this 
ebullition would occur, you saw the lamps 
and shop lights almost as plainly reflected 
in the pavement as if they fallen on a 
body of clear — the storm, bav- 

as it were breath, began to 
dive amay wih —* and in 
an instant the nd was fretted agai 
those inhümersble: little pyramide, and. hu 
reflections were broken into atoms.” 

Altham runs for a coach, and comes 
back in it wet to the skin. The 
old gentleman hands in his daugh- 
ter, and invites the two new acquaint- 
ances to enter also, in case they live at 
the same part of the town. They do 
not—but Altham dodges his friend on 
the elbow to be mum, and in they go 
the one muttering curses, and the 
other over head and ears in love. The 
rain continues on their arrival at the 
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annuitant's door, and they are invited 
to partake of bread and cheese. Al- 
tham has less difficulty in dodging his 
friend into compliance with this re- 
ques The moment they are within 
e house, Miss Heseltine, like a good 
irl, mulls a bottle of port for Altham, 
lest he should catch cold, and takes off 
her- bonnet. The face and the hot 


whom some of the poets are so fond, with a 
pensive grace, and a form so excessively 
slight, that her tread would net depress 
* A blade of grasse, 
Or shake the downie blow-ball from his 
stalke,” 


no,—she carried in her face, and in the sig- 
nificance of her black eyes, the signs of 
health and animal spirits ;—her shape was 
round and fleshy where it ought to be so, 
and when she walked, it was put into that 
delicious kind of undulation which you al- 
ways see in the gait of a fine woman.” 

An acquaintance commenced so de- 
lightfully, is ** one of those things 
that may not be undone.” A system 
of tea and supper visits is begun and 
kept up with spirit, till at last, one 
fine evening after tea, to use, as the 
author has already done, the beautiful 
words of the poet, 

A warm, still, balmy night of June, 
Low-murmuring with a fitful tune 

From yonder grove of pines. 

In the silanes of that starry sky, 
Exchanging vows of constancy, 

Two happy lovers stray. 

Frank and Miss Heseltine are married, 
he in the Cockney livery of yellow 
breeches and pink stockings, with cha- 
peau, quizzing glass, and all need- 
ful apurtenances, she looking very 
charming in her blushes, and a new 
satin pelisse, fitted close to the waist. 
We had almost forgot to mention, that 
she has a white satin bonnet and Spa- 
nish “ down-tumbling" feather to 
match. Miss Essex, the bride’s maid, 
the old annuitant, the bride and bride- 

themselves, the maidservants of 
the family, clustered in the door-way, 
and peeping in with privileged imper- 
tinen , in short, except the par- 
son, are extremely affected with the 
ceremony. The same thing may be 
remarked at an tion. The spec- 
tators gaze and weep, the unhappy 

Vor. IH. N 
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person, about to cut capers upon no- 
thing, is pale, and dead already in 
every lineament, with expectation— 
but turn to the hangman. See with 
what a grave edifying solemnity and 
non-chalance he goes through his part 
—how he arranges the rope-ends, as if 
he were ony tying up a window cur- 
tain—how he bows demurely to the 
re as if he were only about toin- 

uce him into a rout-room. Even 
so calm and business-like is the cler- 

an amidst the sobbings of a mar- 
riage. The breakfast or luncheon- 
table is indeed laid out in style, as if 
for many partakers, but he, and he 
only appears to feel upon this occasion 
what Homer rather satirically calls the 
** holy desire" of stuffing ;—a wedding 
treat would cost comparatively little 
were it not for the guzzling of the di- 
vine. 

‘ Postquam exempta fames, et as 
mor compressus edendi," the whole 
party are stuffed into a glass-coach, 
and set out for Richinond. They dine 
there, but things look very dull and 
so 80 ; aud, with the exception of Miss 
Essex, they are all glad to leave the 
pair pretty early to themselves. The 
marriage jaunt exteuds no farther; 
the couple return to town next mor- 
ning—at least before dinner ;—and the 
series of marriage dinners, the most 
dull and weariesome (expertus loquor) 
of all the many taedia vite consequent 
upon that rash step, is commenced. 

At one of these i dinners, 
at the house of a Mr Marriott, they 
meet with a disagreeable methodist, 
one Simpson, who takes offence at the 
piano-forte, and talks about experien- 
ces, Baxter’s Discourses, the Crook in 
the Lot, pany a 2 rest of the 
party are maki emselves merry. 
Altham, who isa nics you fellow, but 
rather fond of shewing off, takes occa- 
sion, very needlessly, to enter into a 
religious controversy with this melan- 
choly man, who is clothed in a black 
coat, dark striped Manchester stuff 
waistcoat, corduroy breeches, and rib- 
bed cotton stockings, and who wears 
moreover '* a shirt without a frill,” 
and a glaring “ yellow broach.” What 
horror must our elegant Frank have felt 
for this gothic costume! He certainly 
gives the hypochondriac some smart 
wipes touching his notions. The fol- 
lowing we think the best hit. 

** When a woman ornaments herself she 
pays. a homage to — one of whose 
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inciples is dour. There is some- 
tieng almost to impiety in the 
Q FEE ON E 
Being by a system so ite to his own. 

à he chance to alk inp & spri 

meadow, what must he think of his — 
drab, on beholding that bright green floor, 
from which a thousand golden eyes are 
looking up to a blue arch above them. The 
dames and chevaliers represented in the pic- 
tures of Watteau, with dresees of beautiful 
eolours, and reclining in a garden under the 
shade of tall trees, with their guitars, their 
wine, and fruit, look like more religious and 
thankful than the starch and self- 
denying Quakers.” 

Altham, it will be suspected, is an 
epicurean philosopher of the modern 
race ; abhorrence between him and the 
man in the Manchester waistcoat is 
instant and reciprocal. The Metho- 
dist, however, is the more vindictive of 
the two, and sets about immediately 
doing all he can to ruin Altham’s cha- 
racter, by representing him as an athe- 
ist, and “ one that has made a com- 
pact with the enemy." What non- 
sense is this to be told of Londoners 
that attend wedding dinners in the 
19th century! Our novellist makes it 
do however: poor Altham soon feels 
the frost of having sneered at the word 
** conventicle" in presence of a ** reli- 

ioso.” The rumour flies far and near. 

is clerkship is taken from him ; his 
music-shop fails ; his school is desert- 
ed ; the tax-gatherer is insolent ; the 
butcher and baker won’t trust his wife ; 
one whole day is spent in starvation, 
and then he gocs to jail for the win- 
dow lights. Very opportunely, how- 
ever, after he has been a few days in 
limbo, a Mr Butler, whose failure 
had once cost Altham a few hundred 
pounds, remits, from the regions of 
wealth in North America, “ fourfold” 
what he owed him, in a poper parcel 
addressed to a respectable house in 
Cornhill. Things turns round as 
queer as ever fortune's wheel did. 

e sofa, the plaster-of-paris casts, 
the piana-forte, the oak-framed prints 
—all make once again their appear- 
ance. They visit a pleasant circle of 
artists, &c.—Altham writes sonnets 
almost worthy of his betters—Laura 
produces annually a fine stout child ; 
the world goes on. in short, as well as 
vean and they are as happy as the 

ay is long. Asa specimen of our au- 
thor's 
transcri 
ter. 


wers of narrative, we shall 
great part of the last chap- 
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** The sleep of Frank during this night 

was calmer and more refreshing than any 
he had enjoyed for months past. Could the 
anodyne alone effected this? Before he 
his eyes, and while yet the light 

umber of themorning was on him, he had 
an indistinct perception of unusual coolness, 


Li 


prolong the bland delusion. These very ef- 
orts, however, tended to dissipate it, till at 
length the unbroken and unaccustomed si- 
lence, that, as it were, vibrated in his ears, 
startled him wide awake. He gazed about ; 


and instead of seeing the dingy walls, and 
smutched cieling of the prison-room, was 
astonished to find hi closed in by a 


Pausing a moment or so in 
he drew them aside, and looked into a large, 
comfortable bed-room, acroes one of the lat- 
ied a Piet aine the — — M 
a -tree with its 
white blossoms Ti in the Munus ever 
and anon he — poised os 
mentary chirpings that cut their en way 
t the silence, as do the twinklings of 
a remote star through the dark. ——— 
was wondering at things, 
the room opened, and a woman entered on 
tiptoe, who, seeing Frenk awake, rushed to 
the bedside and folded him in her arms. 

** * [t is I,’ said she, * Laura, your wife, 
come to tell you all our troubles are over, 
certainly over. Do not look so faint, dear 
Frank,— there, lay your head on my bosom. 
We shall be happy again now, and merry 
too, I assure you. I have much good news 
to tell. What! not & smile for your wife? 
Pa Damn E iam — Robert 
up, he is running about there in the garden." 

** * Stay, dear girl,’ said Frank; * I ought 
to be rejoiced at what you tell me, but it 
perplexes me so, that I dare not trust my- 
self with rejoicings. I was almost distracted 
yesterday,—I think it was yesterday,—and 
among other miseries it came into my mind 


that you were dead ; so in my tears, and 
w and stupefaction, I laid down 
on the bed in that close room ; but I fiad 


m now in a quiet chamber, with you 
ay side. What garden is that you 
of, Laura? But I feel weak and 
giddy, and will lie down for a few minutes 
before you explain these mysteries. Sit by 
me, dear girl. 
« A silence of half an hour ensued ; when 
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Frank, feeling more composed, asked his 
wife to with her communications. 


«* s Well then,’ said she, * Mr Butler, 
who has been very fortunate abroad, has re- 
turned your property with a fourfold in- 
crease; and on the very day that this ar- 
rived, the secret of your repeated ill success 
was laid . It should have been made 
known before, for now we are out of reach 
of its consequences. Do you recollect hav- 
ing an argument with a Mr Simpson once 
st Marriott’s house? This n in reli- 
i rip nanc acus that dispute, 

e about with strange stories agai 
yous but he is afflicted now with ei eas 
and remorse, and Mr Marriott, who says he 
is more unfortunate than vicious, has been 
eomforting him, and promising your for- 


giveness." 


** * It's all a contrivance of mine, Frank,’ 
she j * You are in Mr Marriott's 
house, in the village of West End. After 

had been in bed y for about an 
; I went to look at you. You looked 
exhausted ; ipee dier bird 


riott dioa. ao ino. ane having satisfied 
the goaler for your liberation, we found 
means (I will tell how some of these days) 
te convey you here.” 

s Other conversation ensued, till Frank 


was 
moet affectionately by his friend. He could 
not, however, in * weak state, at once Ae 
into felicity, but kept ping into little 
moods of low spirits, cet of whch Manit 
endeavoured to rouse him by eneomiums on 
the landscape, or, in a jocular strain, on the 
Te of t which 


den. 
ple subjects, he j would, above 
thing, refresh Frank's care-eaten 
** * You must abolish this thoughtfulness,’ 
said he, ‘ at least for to-day, as I have an 
invitation for you and Mrs Altham to a 
poen gel’ eu It is at the 
of a neighbour of mine here, an art- 
ist. He has a manner of refining on these 
entertainments greatly ; and when I tell you 
that you will see some beautiful sketches and 
pictures, and casts from antique sculpture, 
and choice books, and hear music well per- 
formed from your favourite masters, I think 
you will not refuse to go with me." 
** * Thank you,’ answered Frank, * the 
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temptation is certainly very great, though 
J doux sheer Yam th a sate ae preical 
to visit any where. However, if the party 
consists of persons addicted to such enjoy- 
ments as you mention, it cannot be a large 
one, nor a boisterous one. We shall be 

py to go with you, Marriott. How little 
id I dream of such a pleasure yesterday at 


7 - 
5 mest delightful was the ing to 
Frank. I question if his weariness, 


and the subdued state of his spirits, did not 
add a luxury to the time. He 
quietly amidst the refined productions of art. 
The day had been remarkably fine, and 
the evening, idering it was in the month 
of April, was warm still. Marriott had 
not over-rated his friend’s taste. The room 
in which the company assembled, opened, 
through windows reaching to the floor, on a 
vista of fir-trees. Between the windows were 
white marble slabs, heaped up with a pro- 
fusion of rare plants of all colours, which 


Antinous, with 
their several gentle attitudes. They looked 
as though they were confederated with the 


evening calm. 


& The concert consisted of the opera of 
ina, by Winter, with its pathetic 

airs and » breathing of Si- 
cilian fiel Winter, in this work, ine 


deed obeyed the innovation of the poet :— 
** Play to Proserpina 

Something Sicilian, some delightful pastoral; 
For she once played on the Sicilian sheres, 
The shores of Etna, and sung Dorian songs. 

** The entertainment was prolonged with 
wine and conversation, and the company 
walked heme in the morning li 

** [t is now a week since Frank's eman- 
cipation from his troubles. Mr Heseltine 
has retumed from Wales, to the infinite j 
of his children. Frank's debts are all pad, 


and en remains of the money sent by 
Mr Butler to establish him in ind ence, 
according to his moderate desires. 


We observe that our author is soon 
to publish a novel on a1 scale ; 
if he would only give up his Cockney 
notions in regard to matters of taste 
and religion, that is, if he would just 
look alittle deeper into things, he pos- 
sesses fine talents, and is well adapt- 
ed for such a task. 
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MR EDITOR, 

Tue change which has occurred with- 
in a few centuries in the female cha- 
racter, cannot be more strikingly ex- 
emplified than by a comparison of the 
celebrated Margaret, Queen of Navarre, 
with any respectable lady of the pre- 
sent day. ‘l'his princess was, as many 
of your readers know, brought up in 
all mannerof virtue and decency, at the 
pious court of Louis XII. of France, 
and was married in early life to the 
King of Navarre, her cousin. She was 
left a widow when very young, and 
maintained throughout the whole of 
her life a most exemplary character in 
her own person. Nay, she was vene- 
rated, during her own lifetime, as the 
author of many of the most popular 
works of devotion which were produc- 
ed in the century she adorned, and 
went down to the grave in the very 
odour of sanctity. 

Of her religious works, a few only 
have come into my hands. The first is 
the ** Marguerites, de la Marguerite 
de Princesses, La Reine de Nuvarre," 
edited by her chamberlain, Jean de la 
Haye, in 1547. This volume consists 
of a variety of spiritual songs, four 
mysteries, a few sonnets, &c. One of 
the songs begins thus :— 

** Pour etre un digne et bon chretien 

Il faut a Christ etre semblable, 

Il faut renoncer a tout bien 

A tout honneur que est damnable. 
Ala Dame belle et jolie 

Au plaisir qui la chair emeut, 
Laisser Biens, honneurs, et Amie! 

Ne fait pas ce tour la qui veut. 


Ses biens aux pauvres faut donner 

D'un cœur joyeux et voluntaire. 
Faut les injures pardonner, 

Et a ses Ennemis bien fai 
S'ejouir en Melancholie 

t tourment dont la chair s'emeut, 
Aimer la mort comme la vie, 

Ne fait pas ce tour la qui veut.” 

There is sometimes a considerable 
display of poetical fancy in her myste- 
ries. In one of them, “The Flight into 
Egypt,” the scene discloses Mary with 
the child, Joseph and the ass, all in a 
state of suffering in the midst of the 
parched and sandy desert. Mary offers 
up a prayer for relief ; immediately Le 
Pere Eternel appears in the clouds, and 
commands the angels to change the 
wilderness into a paradise. The angels 
forthwith commence a song, and, 
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[ Aug. 
while they are singing, the scenes are 
shifted ; orange-trees, olives, and flow- 
ers appear, cascades burst from every 
corner, and a table covered with a 
plentiful dinner rises from the stage. 
Premier Ange. 
** Champs des desserts, cesses d'etre steriles 
Dieu le commande, Arbres fertiles 
Donnez vos fruits des tres bonne saveur. 
Seconde Ange. 
Elevez vous dans ces plains changeantes 
Verdes orangers, croissez fleurs odorantes, 


nge Troisiem. 

Courrez, Ruisseaux, pres de tg Me 

Presentez lui votre onde pure et clai 

Honneur aurez quand de vous en prendra," 
&c. 


A few years after she published a 
book, entitled, ** Consolations, Me- 
moires, et Contemplations,” replete, in 
like manner, with mystical devotion, 
and all the common places of Catholic 
piety. Inshort, the young Queen was 
one of the most Christian authors of 
her day. 

In her poemes, however, and still 
more in her far-famed contes, things 
wear a very different appearance. A- 
mong the former, there occurs a come- 
die or morality, which consists of a 
series of. dialogues, devoid, after the 
fashion of the time, of any appearance 
of intrigue. In the first scene, two 

oung ladies are introduced, who make 
fitter complaints of their husbands ; 
the lord and master of the one is a sad 
rake, and the other is tormented with 
the restless jealousy of hers, on account 
of the attentions of a lover, to whom 
she has as yet lent no ear. A pious 
sybil of a hundred years old comes upon 
the scene, and is consulted by the two 
distressed wives on the subject of their 
afflictions. This ancient fair has no 
difticulty in telling them, that a lover 
is the only cure for a jealous or dissi- 
pated husband. The young ladies he- 
sitate, and the old one calls upon her 
sister, stillolder than herself, who gives 
the same advice with still greater ear- 
nestness. 'The compony is then join- 
ed by twoother young ladies, one who 
knows nothing about love, and another 
who expects her lover to meet her a- 
bout this time in the wood. The 
ancient dames repeat their maxims, 
and at last the whole company agree 
in receiving them with proper rever- 
ence. At this critical moment, four 
young gentlemen and two old ones ar- 
rive in hunting apparel. They imme- 
diately dismount, and the whole party 
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begin to dance. The four young gen- 
— hand out the four — ladies, 
Wi oe) 
** Menons les dancer toutes quatre !” 

And each of the old boys answers 
with— 
** Soit ! nons allons bien vous combattre 
Ma vieille et moi de bien dancer." 

Then the curtain falls. This work 
is caterer gin with her name — title 

, and cum privilegio regali. 

PF this little morality — to 
be rather a strange performance for so 
pious an authoress, I fear the same 


8 ter force to her most cele- 
brated work, the Heptameron, or ia 
Journeés, known most commonly 

the name of the Contes de la Reine de 


Navarre. The authenticity of this 
extraordinary book is placed beyond 
all doubt, by the testimony of Du 


Thou, and by the terms of the dedi- 
cation of the first edition to Jeanne 
D'Albret, the daughter of Marga- 
ret herself. Brantome speaks of it 
very much con amore. “ Elle fit," 
says he, ** en ses gayetes une livre 
qui s'intitule Les Contes de la Reine 
de Navarre, on lon voit un style si 
doux et si fluant et plein de si beaux 
discours et belles sentences, que J'ai 
oui dere que la Reine Mere et Ma- 
dame de Savoye estans jeunes se vou- 
lurent mesler d'en escrire des nou- 
velles à part a limitation de la dite 
Reine de Navarre, scachant bien qu'elle 
en faisoit. Mais quand elles veurent 
less siennes elles jetterent les leurs dans 
le feu." 

To give any account of this book 
were needless, for it is well known to 
all who would take pleasure in such sort 
of reading. It may, however, be men- 
tioned, as a singular enough circum- 
stance connected with it, that of one of 
the most strange of all the strange stories 
it contains, she is herself the heroine. 
Those who have perused the Contes 
will recollect the account given of an 
attack made on the honour of a lady of 
princely rank, by a gentleman, in 
whose house the court to which she 
was attached happened to be lodged. 
The story gives a terrible idea of the 
times. A scene in which hospitality 
and loyalty are outraged, as well as 
some virtues whose observation is, ac- 
cording to certain codes of morality, less 
strictly demanded, is described by this 
queen in a tone of good-humoured plea- 
santry, not inferior to Rabelais or Smol- 
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i pea will be found to apply with 
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let. Wonder of wonders! The offended 
lady who idi her rude lover's cheeks, 
and enjoyed his being obliged to k 
his bed next day to hide his —— 
was Margaret of Navarre herself. 
The satyr who insulted her was Ad- 
miral Bonnivet, the chief favourite, 
pro tempore, of her brother Francis I. 
For this amusing note we have the. 
authority of Varillas and of Brantome. 
The grandmother of the latter writer 
was maid of honour to her Majesty, 
and told it to the young historian of 
gallantries with her own lips. . 
In short, were any one foolish e» 
nough to choose for the text of a com- 
mentatio the celebrated sarcasm of Mu- 
retus ** Mulieres Docte plerumque 
sunt libidinosæ,” the life of the queen 
of Navarre might be quoted in contra- 
diction, and not a few of her writings 
in defence of the position.—I remain, 
tout a vous, 
l Point DE Bas BLEU. 


Bath, July 1, 1818. 


ona 
LETTER FROM NELL GWYN. 


[The following curious letter, from the 
celebrated Nell Gwyn, has been copied for 
us from the Cole MSS. in the British Mu. 
seum. It has the following notice prefixed 
to it, in the hand-writing of that collector : 
** It is written on a sheet of gilt paper, very 
thin, in a neat Italian hand, and was sealed 
with a small seal of black wax, but the im- 
pression is lost. It was given to Dr Ap- 

(vice-provost of Eton, and brother-in- 
law to Cole,) by Mrs Pitt, Maddox Street, 
London, July 9, 1773."] 


These 
For Madam Jennings 
over against the Tub Tavern 
in Jermin Street 
London. 


Windsor. 
Burford House 
Aprill 14 
MADAM, 1684. 

I Have receiv'd y? Letter, and I desire 
y* would speake to my Ladie Williams 
to send me the gold stuffe, and a note 
with it, because I must sign if, then 
she shall have her y? next day 
of Mr T'rant ; pray tell her Ladieship, 
that I will send her * = of what 
Quantity of Things I ve bought, 
if her Ladieship will put herselfe to 
y* Trouble to buy them ; when they 


are SN I will sign a note for her to 
be payd. Pray Madam, let M man 
goe on with my Sedan, and send Potvin 
and Mr Coker down to me, for I want 
them both. The Bill is very dear to 
bayle the Plate ; but necessity hath noe 
Law. Iam afraid M" you have for- 
p my Mantle, which you were to 
with musk colour Sattin, and all 


wod about your Son Griffin, fi 
Majestic is mighty well pleasd that he 
ill goe along with my Lord Duke. 
1 am afraid you are soe much taker up 
with your owne House, that you forgett 
my Businesse. My Service to dear 
Lord Kildare, and tell him J love kim 
with all my Heart. Pray M™ see that 
Potvin brings now all my things with 
him: My Lord Duke's Bed &c. if he 
hath not made them all up, he may 
doe that here ; for if I doe not get mr 
Things out of his Hands wow, I 
not have them untill this Time Twelve- 
month. The Duke brought me down 
with him my crochet of Diamonds ; 
and I love ıt the better because he 
brought it. Mr Lumley, and everie 
Body else will tell you that it is the 
finest Thing that ever was seen. Good 
Mm e to Mr Beaver to come 


down too, that I may bespeake a Ring 


for the Duke of Grafton betore he goes 
into France. 

I have continued eztream ill ever 
since you leaft me, and I am soe still. 
I have sent to London fora D I 
believe I shall die. My Service to the 
Dutehesse of Norfolk, and tell her, I 
am as sick as her Grace, but doe not 
know what I ayle, although shee does, 
which I am overjoyed that shee goes 
on with her Great Belly. 

Pray tell my Ladie Williams, that 
the King’s Mistresses are accounted 
illvpay-masters, but shee shall have 
her money the next Day after I have 
the Stuffe. 

Here is a sad Slaughter at Windsor, 
the young men’s taking y" Leaves and 
going to France, and although they 
are none of my Lovers, yet I am loath 
to part with the men. Mrs Jennings 
I love you with all my Heart, and see 
good by’. ^ 


Let me have an Answer to this 
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LAug. 


HORA CANTABRIGIENSES. 
No I. 


RPIGRAMS TRANSLATED. 
I. 


On the late LORD LiLroRD's atiempt to 
form a Coalition, upon * fair and equal 
terms,’ between the DUKE OF PORT- 
LAND and MR Pitt. 
Ox * fair and terms’ to place 
An union is thy care ; 
But trust me, Powys, in this case, 
m will not please his Grace, 
Pitt dislikes the fair.-9- Polit. Miscel. 
Jungere vie dextras procerum, facunde, du- 
Orum : 


Tentandum est alio flectere corda modo. 

Nempe pari pulcraque vocas in federa lege; 

Hic refugit pulcram, respuit ille parem. 
Alter. 

Que par conditio atque pulcra juxta 

Ambobus Posie: ghetii: 

At neutri tua lex satis placebit ; 

Huic par displicet, odit ille pulcram. 


II. 


On the Motte ef ihe DoppRIDGES, “ Dum 
Vivimus, Vivamus ;" an Epigram, pro- 
nounced, by DR JOHNSON, * one of the 

finest in the English language.’ 


“ Live while you live," the Epicure will say, 
** And give ie pienine avery Heating digi" 
** Live while you live," the sacred 


CEES, 
** And give to God each moment as it flies.” — 
Lord, in my sight, let both united be ; 
I live to pleasure while I — Thee. 
“Dum vivis, vivas," Epicuri degrege clamat, 
** Dague voluptati dum fugit usque, diem :* 
* Dum vivis, vivas," Christi de nomine dictus, 
“ Dague Deo,” clamat, *5 dum fugit usque, 
diem." = 
Gn tempus, tempus mihi dirigat ille; 
voluptati, detur id omnc Deo. 


J'uratus ; > Quid ergo? mentem 
Mutastt, faci . Amare porro 
Perjuri foret, haud proci fidelis. 
IV. 
L'Amour. Timide. 


If in that breath so 
Compassion ever 


ed to dwell ; 


P d 
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Pity the sorrows I endure— 
The cause I must not, dare not tell. 


The grief thet on my quiet 

iak cond iy bonk, that checkawsy Gigs; 
I fear, will last me all my days ; 

But feel it will not last me 


Cor si forte tuum purum tetigere piumque 

Fallaces hominum spes, variusgue labor ; 

Quos dudum patior, precor. ah! miserere do- 
lorum : 


Tristis in æternum causa silenda latet. 


At qui me rodit luctus, quem tacere 
Cogitur, et pectus comprimere intus, cedax—— 
Ut vitam pergat me discraciare per omnem, 
Sentio non perget discruciare diu. 


v. 


ILaeptwervos, te Elton. 
Toy yams zas warre equtiQDurmeoi 12359305, 
Navew» qrtige, quGewepos Widavytus, 
Rv verenig Soarta luavrovrasiv spiris Agus 
Xwagens” eu vnef , gia xas Tian. 


To stop the Persian monareh’s way, 
In vain the swelling ocean rose; 
In vain, his progress to delay, 
The lofty mountains i 
Roused by the Spartan chief to fight, 

When lo! his slender band obeys ; 
These turn'd th’ unnumber'd hoststo flight: — 
Blush then, ye mountains and ye seas. 
From the English. 
Progreditur Xerxes: tellus occludere frustra 

Montibus, oceanus fluctibus optat iter : 

Quod mare non potuit, potuit non terra, la- 
conum ^ 

Rex (pudeat montes, oceanumque l ) potest. 


|: VL 
Old 'd so well, he moved Old 
— pay , 


While thou movest nothing—but thy fid. 
dlestick. 


JEn novus, ct veteri minor Orpheus ! pec- 
tora Ditis 
Hic movit ; solum pecten at ille movet. 
VII. 

On a good Fiddler and bad Dancer. 
Mow ill the motion with the music suits ! 
So Orpheus fiddled, and so danced the brutes. 
Quam male conveniunt saltatores fidicenque ! 
Sic Orpheus psallit, sic saliere fere. 


VIII. 


Intended for Dryden. 
This SHEFFIELD raised: the sacred dust 


below 
Was DEYDEN once. The rest, who does 
not know ? Pope. 
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Hec SHEFFIELD posuit: quod. saari pal- 
veris inira est, 
DRYDEN erat. Quisnam carters woscit 9 Abi. 


IX. 
First in the grape, then in the glass, 
The vine's rich nectar glows ; 
But last, and most, and longest too, 
O Argus, in thy nose. 
Uva rubet, vinumque rubet ; scd. pallet u- 


rumque 
Pre flamma in naso quam ciet, Arge, tuo. 


X. 


When late I attempted your pity to move, 

Why seem’d you so deaf to my prayers? 
Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love, 
But—why did you kick me down stairs ? 


Cur mea, sollicité peterem cumnuper amorem, 
Vana dedit ventis murmura ferre Chloe 8 
Forsanamoriserat, flammam celassc: sed idem 
Num me pracipitem mittere jussit amor ? 
XI. 

Addressed to a Lady in a Court of Assize. 
While petty offences and felonies smart, 

Is there no jurisdiction for stealing a heart ? 
You, fair one, will smile and cry, ** Laws, 


I defy you ;" 
Assured that no peers can be summon'd te 


a alg 
But think not that paltry defence will secure 


e: 

For the Muses and Graces will just make a 
jury. 

Dum lex crimina vindicat minora, 

Raptorwm haud tibi gena tot procorum 

( Desunt quippe pares) nocet. Triumphas ; 

Nec curare Deos Deasve credis, 

Convertes licet usquequaque pradas ! 

At secura nimis puella pena ! 

Muse, turba novena, Gratieque 

Te tres—justa caterva —judicabunt. 


XII. 


Time was, I stood where thou dost now, 

And look'd, as thou look'st down on me: 
Time will be, thou ahalt lie as low ; 

And others then look down on tbee. 
Tempus erat, quo tute loco me despicis, ipsc 
Stabam, alios subtus despiciens positos : 
Tempus erit, quo jam jacco, tute ipse jacebis 
Moz loco ; et hic positum despicient alii. 

XIII. 
When Egypt's host God's chosen tribes pur- 


In crystal walls th’ admiring waters stood ; 

When — the dreary wastes they took 
their way, 

The rocks relented, and pour'd farth a sea: 


&50 
Whattimit ean th’ Almighty goodness know, 


flow ? 


Cum fugerent Pharaona,suis duravit aguarum 

Mollitiem Dominus, perque mare ire dedit; 

Duritiem rupis moliivit, cum per arenas 

Ervarent, saxoque arcuit ille sitim : 

Quis modus huic, dic, Artifici—quo nempe 
j t 


jubente, 
Fit rupes mollis, durus ct oceanus 3 





XIV. 

On a Lady who died in Childbirth. 
The breath which you surrender, I receive ; 
I enter on a world— "tis yours to leave : 

My cares are all to come, yours all are past, 
And my first moment proves my mother’s last. 
My life your death, your pangs my power 
ai gna 
I kill in birth, and you in bearing die. 
Mater quas perdis vitales Rus auras 
Haurio ; quamque fugis das mihi luce frui: 
Tetua preeteriit, mea nondum est orta procella; 
Prima eademque mihi est, ultimaquehora tibi. 
Mors tua vita mea est, vitam mihi morte 
dedisti : 
Et neco ego nascens, tuque necare parens. 


XV. 
Say, why on lovely Chloe's face 
The lily only has a place ? 
Is it because the absent rose 
Is gone to paint her husband's nose ? 


Sola Chioes vultum decorant cur lilia? nasum 
Anne viro ut pingat, fugit ab ore rosa Ì 


XVI. 
Unde rubor vestris, et non sua purpura 
lymphis ? 
Que rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas ? 
Numen, convive, ite numen: 
Vidit, et erubuit, lympha pudica Deum. 
Crashaw. 


Whence has the stream its flush, unknown 
before 3 

The rosy glow, which through its veins has 
rush'd 2 


A present Deity, ye guests, adore— 
* The bashful stream has scen its God, and 
blush d." F. R. S. 


— — 


HAZLITT CROSS-QUESTIONED. 


MR EDITOR, 
In the course of your practice as a 
critical sportsman, you have already 
had the merit of discovering, winging, 
and bagging some new kinds of game. 
Upon one of these, your additions to 


Maxlitt Cross-questioned. 


LAng. 
the sphere of: amusement, I leave 
heartily to onean ee 
that wild, black-bill Hazlitt. 

You do not, I perceive, know what 
a paltry creature this is, otherwise you 
would either have said more or 
about him than you have done. I am 
& very brief man, and can neither 
write sounding letters like Idoloclas- 
tes, nor doleful ones like Presbyter 
Anglicanus, nor jeering ones like Tim- 
othy Tickler, nor torturing ones like 
á mun old General Izzard." But I 
will, in three or four sentences, under- 
take to give you some little insight 
into the real character of Hazlitt. 

He is a mere quack, Mr Editor, 
and a mere booknaker: one of the sort 
that lounge in third-rate bookshope, 
and write third-rate books. It were 
well if he were honest in his humble 
trade. I beg, through your Miscel- 
lany, to put the following queries te 
him, which I hope he will answer by 
return of post. 

Query I. Mr William Hazlitt, ex- 
painter, theatrical critic, review, es- 
say, and lecture manufacturer, Lon- 
don, Did you, or did you not, in 
the course of your late Lectures on 
Poetry, &c. infamously vituperate and 
sneer at the character of Mr Words- 
worth—I mean his personal charac- 
er; his genius even you dare not 
deny? 

II. Is it, or is it not, true that you 


owe all your ideas about poetry or cri- 
ticism to gross misconceptions of the 


meaning of his conversation ; and that 
you once owed your personal safety, 
perhaps existence, to the humane and 
firm interference of that virtuous man, 
who — you from * — 
an indignant peasantry whose ideas o 
purity you, a cockney visitor, had dared 
to outrage ? 

III. Is it, or is it not true, that you 
did some time ago, in your occupation 
of scribbler, play off upon one of your 
task-masters or employers, the two fol- 
lowing tricks? 1. Sending him a 
translation verbatim from a common 
French book, and demanding pay for 
itas your own original composition. 9. 
Quoting a book upon tobacco-pipes as a 
book upon tides ; and thereby ex 
ing you, him, and the work itself, to 
the eternal derision of all who under- 
stood either the subject on which you 
were writing, or the German tongue, 
or the rules of common honesty ? 

IV. Being expelled, as you deserv- 

I 
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ed, from the Edinburgh Review, and 
obliged to take in the New 
Series of the Scots ine (a work 
much better fitted for your merits and 
attainments), Is it, or is it not true, 
that you have been going on for some 
time pest, abusing the good-natured 
ignorance, and unsuspecting simpli- 
city, of the worthy Conductors of that 
Miscellany, and doing all in your 
power to injure their reputation and 
that of the — aee by play- 
ing off upon them, and procuring to 
ui in their book, all manner 
of gross blunders, and impudent false- 
hoods, and outrageous extravagencies, 
which might happen to come into 
your head : 

1. For example, in an essay of yours 
on the ‘ Ignorance of the Learned,” 
do not you congratulate yourself, and 
the rest of your Cockney crew, on 
never having received any education ? 

2. Do you not, in that essay, pass 
off for original communication, a quan- 
tity of trash already — by you 
in another publication 

3. Do not you call Mr Canning, 
one flash of whose eye, one word of 
whose lip, would wither you into an- 
nihilation—the most contemptible char- 
acter of the day ? 

4. Do not you, who cannot repeat 
the Greek alphabet, nay, who know 
not of how many letters it is formed, 
pretend to give an opinion of the lite- 
rary character of Professor Porson ? 

'5. Do not you assert, that Dr Bur- 
ney undertook to point out solecisms 
in Milton's Latin style? I now tell 
you that your assertion is false—that 
Dr Burney never did undertake any 
such thing—but that he did write 
some observations on Milton's Greek 
style, valuable to scholars, but unin- 

igible to Cockneys. 

6. Do you know the difference be- 
tween Milton's Latin and Milton's 
Greek ? 

8. Did not you say what you knew 
to be false, when you said, that Dr 
Burney, “ in his preface" (there is 
no preface), had ** hardly a sentence 
of common English ?" 

9. Do you know any thing what- 
ever about the late Dr Burney or his 
writings, or have you not been vilify- 
ing a great scholar, in all the malig- 
x ° ignorance and drunkenness of 
ony 

10. Do you know what is English, 
er what is not English, any more 

Vor. III. 
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than you know that Latin i$ not 
Greek, or that the foam of the sea is 
not a tobacco-pipe ? 

11. Do not you pretend to claim 

uaintance with Bishop Waterland, 
and must I have to tell you no such 
man ever existed ? 

12, Do you not, you impudent 
charlatan, quizz the poor Editors of 
the Scots Magazine into publishing a 
sweeping sentence, wherein the fol- 
lowing great men are all represented 
as having lived and written in vain, 
viz. Butler, the author of the Analo- 
gy; Berkeley, the bishop of Cloyne; 
Bull, whom Warburton calls “ one of 
the most masculine of English intel- 
lects ;” St Augustine, the Plato of 
Christianity ; Scioppius, Cardan, and 
Sealiger, three of the greatest scho- 
lars, and one of them, if you mean 
Julius Cesar Scaliger, (but indeed I 
do not suppose you know there were 
two of that name) one of the greatest 
men modern Europe has ever produ- 
ced ; and, last of all, ( mirabile dictu! ) 
Puffendorf and Grotius, who of all mo- 
dern writers have been the most ex- 
tensively and lastingly useful to their 
own and all the shies countries of 
Europe,—but of whose works, your 
personal as well as your literary cha- 
racter affords every presumption, you 
have never read one word even ina 
translation ? 

I3. Is it possible to be guilty of a 
more mean trick than thus deluding 
into derision, under the mask, an 
claiming the recompense of good will, 
two men, who, hard-hearted Cockney ! 
** did thee no wrong ?” 

14. Do you not, on every occasion, 
describe the Editors of this said Scot- 
tish Magazine as ect ninnies, and 
their work as a millstone? and do you 
not despise yourself, for mixing, for 
the sake of a few paltry pounds, your 
madness with their idiocy ? and do not 
you say so at all times and in all places? 

V. Did not you publish an answer 
to Malthus, though at the same time 
you knew that you did not understand 
the difference between arithmetical 
and geometrical proportion ? and did 
you not pollute its pages with obscen- 
ities hideous as those of Aretine, and 
dull as those of Cleland ? 

VI. Did you not insinuate, in an 
essay on S e in the Examiner, 
that Desdemona was a lewd woman, 
and after that dare to publish a book 

hakspeare ? 


on S 
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VII. Did you not wantonly, and 
grossly, and indecently, insult Mr 
Conway, the actor, in your View of the 
English Stage, and publish a RETRACT- 
ING LIE, in order to escape a caning? 

VIII. Do you know the Latin for a 

? 

As soon as Mr Hazlitt answers these 
eight simple questions, other eight of 
a more complex nature, and worded 
more gravely, await his attention, from 

AN Or» FRIEND WiTH A NEW Face. 
Greenwich. 
— — 


ACCOUNT OF SOME CURIOUS CLUBS IN 
LONDON, ABOUT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 


MR EDITOR, 
THe of that admirable poem 
of William Wastle, ** the Mad Banker 
ef Amsterdam," in which the Dilet- 
tanti Society of Edinburgh makes so 
distinguislied a figure, recalled to my 
recollection a curious enough volume 
published in 1709, entitled, ** the 
Secret History of Clubs in London, 
with their original, and the characters 
ef the most noted members thereof." 
Perhaps your readers may not be die- 

with some account of these 

clubs of a former age, which seem, 
if I mistake not, to have been wor- 
ihy of vying not only with that 
which **is pleased to call itself the 
Dilettanti,” but even with the Anti- 
narian and Royal Societies of Edin- 
bush, the Union and Bain-Waters. 
True indeed, that, unlike someof these, 
they neglected tó publish their trans- 
actions and reports,—by which the 
** world has been defrauded of many a 
high design." But they have found a 
tontemporary historian, who has philo- 
eophically described the ruling spirit 
of. each, and from his work we can 
perceive what a powerful influence 
they must have exercised on the cha- 
racter of the times. Perhaps the influ- 
ence of such clubs was stronger when 
confined to viva voce and extempore 
communications between themselves 
and the public, than can be justly 
tláimed by any of the above modern 
. Philosophical Institutions. It is un- 
. feniable that much truth evaporates 
in conversation, and is lost—but it is 
equally so, that much truth is com- 
in written documents, and is 

never found. Thus, one year's un- 
published transactions of *!the Kit- 
Gat,” and “ the Golden Fleece," may 
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have told more effectually on the age 
than one year's transactions of the 
Royal — of Edinburgh. Those 
members spoke—and what they- said 
is forgotten. These members wrote— 
and what they did write, if not for- 
gotten, is, at least, not remembered. 
But the clubs to which I allude ex- 
erted a living influence,—they blend- 
ed with the spirit of the they 
coloured it, and were colo by it— 
in every company some unknown 
member lurked—their jokes, their 
gibes, their criticisms, their man- 
ners, their speculations, their opi- 
nions, sometimes won, and sometimes 
forced their way into ordinary life,— 
and thus the dress, the , the 
deportment, the current ideas of the 
day, were all, by means unperceived 
by dim-eyed moralists, charactered by 
these all-powerful Associations of con- 
vivial spirits. Were any fature phi- 
losopher to attribute to the Dilettanti 
or Royal Societies of Edinburgh, an 
important influence on the spirit of 
the age, he might indeed refer to the 
of the former on the Church of 
St Giles, and to Mr M‘Vey Napier's 
Essay on the writings of Lord Bacon in 
the latter in support of his theory ;— 
but then, it might be shewn that the 
magistrates of Edinburgh preferred Mr 
Elliot's design to that of the ** Com- 
mittee of six;" and tbat, in spite of 
even the favourable character given of 
him by the Librarian of the Writers to 
the Signet, Lord Bacon's writings were 
almost as little known in Scotland as 
those of his most erudite eulogist. 

But I intend, with your leave, to 
enter more fully into this subject on a 
future occasion, and to attempt an 
** Estimate of the Character and Inffu- 
ence of our present Philosophical Insti- 
tutions, from Bain Waters down to 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh in- 
clusive.” Meanwhile, allow me to oc- 
cupy a few columns of your inimitable 
Miscellàny (I observe, the contributors 
to Constable's facetiously call his, 
* ^ your valuable miscellany),” with 
some details of the principal London 
Clubs that flourished about the end of 
the 17th century. 

The volume in which their history 
is recorded, is dedicated to that “ luci- 
ferous and sublime lunatic, the Em- 
peror of the Moon,” as an expression 
of the author's gratitude “ to your il- 
lustrious highness for the wonderful 
favours I have oft received, at late 
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hours, from the refalgent horns of 
your revolving throne.” The dedica- 
tion breathes througheut a noble spirit 
of independen¢e,—and a strain of dig- 
nified satire against the great men of 
the world, who then, as now, flattered 
poor authors but to betray. “ I ex- 
pect nothing but your moonshine to 
reward my labours.” 
Our author likewise favours us with 
& very entertaining little preface, of 
which the following sentences would 
almost seem to have been written with- 
in these three months, so applicable are 
they to the worthy gentlemen in this 
City, who have sung out so dolefully 
against the poetry of Mr William 
Wastle. " RA — 
** Tagging of verse, writi 
are become as sharp trades in thie keen age, 
as making of knives and scissors ; and if the 
former, as well as the latter, are not well 
to a smart edge, they may lie upan 
the bookseller’s stall till they are bought up 
by the band-box maker. Yet, if they hap- 
pen to be so sharp as to scratch a courtier on 
e forehead, cut an alderman for the sim- 
ples, scarrify a knave that is but rich and 
powerful, cut off a leg that is not worth 
ing upon, or shave the smooth face of 


. standing 
some booby who is fat withal, there is pre- 


sently a worse roaring with 'em than there 
is with a foolish child that has hook'd his 
fingers into a clasped knife,” &c. 

Our author then proceeds to deliver 

his sentiments on clubs in general. 
The object of clubs, he says, 1s often 
asserted to be the promotion of trade, 
humane conversation, the communica- 
tion of curious and scientific matter ; 
but, in his opinion, 
** Most considerate men, who have ever 
been engaged in such sort of compotations, 
have found, by experience, that the general 
end thereof is a promiscuous encouragement 
of vice, faction, and folly, at the unneces- 
sary expence of that time and money which 
might be better employed in their own bu- 
siness, or spent with much more comfort in 
their several families." 

He then declaims with great elo- 
quence against all political: clubs, 
which, according to him, have produ- 
ced all the revolutions that ever af- 
flicted mankind ; but wishing to give 
no offence to any party pr person, he 
excludes such clubs from his work, 
and thus limits his subject-matter. 

*« But as all have been made merry 
by the fantastical whimsies, and ridiculous 
affections of such humoursome societies as 
have made themselues a town-talk by their 
-singular follies, inebrious extravagancies, 
comical projections, vitious encouragements, 
and uncommon practices, I am perswaded 
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to believe, it can be thought no breach of 
morality or goad manners to expose the va 
nity of those whimsical clubs, who have 
been proud to distinguish themselues by such 
amusing denominations, that the mast mo- 
rose Cynick would be scarce able to hear 
their titles without bursting into laughter ; 
nor have the frantick customs, jocular di- 
versions, and preposterous government of 
such fuddle-cap assemblies been less remark- 
able than their several distinctions. 





I.—The Virtuoso's Club. 

This club was at first established by 
some of the principal members of the 
Royal Society, and its design was to 
propagate new whims, advance me- 
chanical exercises, and to ** promote 
useless as well as useful experimenta." 

** Some, by those hermetical bellows, 
call'd an ipile, would be trying, with 
an empty bottle, whether nature would ad- 
mit of a vacuum. Others, like bugie chan- 
dlers, would be handling their scales te 
nicely discover the difference in the weight 
betwixt wine and and water. A third sort 
of phylosophers would be condensing the 
smoak of their tobacco into oyl upon their 

apes, and then assert the same, in spite of 

er nine lives, to be rank poison to a cat. 
A fifth cabal perhaps would be a knot of 
mathematicians, who would sit so lo 

rangling about squaring the circle, F 
with drinking and rattleing, they were ready 
to let fall a nauseous perpendicular from 
their mouths. i 

The following is an animated de- 
scription of a full night. 

** This club of Vertuoso's, upon a full 
night, when some eminent t-mungef, 
for the satisfaction of the society, had ap- 
pointed to demonstrate the force of werd 
some hermetical pot-gun, to shew the di 
ference of the gravity between the smoak of 
toberco and that of colts-foot and hittany, 
or to try some other such like experiment, 
were always compos'd of such an odd mix- 
ture of mankind, that, like a society of ring- 
ers at a quarterly feast, here sat a nice beau 
next to a dirty blacksmith s there a purblind 
philosopher next to a talkative spectacle- 
maker; yonder a half-witted whim of qua- 
lity next to a ragged mathematician; on 
the other side, & consumptive astronomer 
next to a water-gruel physician; above 
them, a transmutator of mettals next to a 
philosopher-stane-hunter 3 at the lower-end, 
a pratting engineer next to a clumsie-fisted 
mason ; at the upper end of all, perhaps, 
an atheistical chymist next to a whimsie- 
headed lecturer; and these the learned of 
the wise-akers w here and there with 


uaint artificers and noisy opperators, in all 
dica ; some bendi r beneath the load of 
years indefati labour, some as 
thin-jaw'd and heavy-ey'd, with abstemious 
living and nocturnal studdy, asif, like Pha- 
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roah's lean-kine, they were design'd by 
heaven to warn the world of a famine; 
others, looking as wild, and d ing them- 
selves as frenzically, as if the disapoint- 
ment of = projects had made them sub- 
ject to a lunacy.” - 

At last this club fell into decay and 
dissolution. 

s Many jests, by the ridiculers of ingi- 
nuity, us'd to be put upon this grave assem- 
bly of philosophizing vertuoso's, till, at 
length, quite tir'd with the affronts of the 
town, and their own unprofitable labours, 
they — pus an eminent Hm — 
perimental philosophers, into a little cini 
cabal of half-pint moralists, who now meet 
every night at the same tavern, over their 
Are penny nipperkins, and set themselves 
up for nice regulators of their natural appe- 
tites, aber dee healths, each taking off 
his thimble-full according to the liberty of 
his own conscience, paying, just to a farth- 
ing, what himeelf calls for; and ing at 
a minute, that they may have one leg in 
their beds exactly as Bow-bell proclaims the 
hour of nine. 





II.— Te Order of the Golden Flecce. 


The worthy knights of this order are 
thus emphatically described. 

** This rattle-brain'd society of mechanick 
worthies, were most solem establish'd, 
several years since, by the whimsical con- 
trivance of a merry company of tipling citi- 
zens, and jocular os agar bs they 
might meet ev ight, and wash awa 
their —““ salubrious claret, that 
the mental reservations, and falacious assur- 


day with a strong propensity to the same 
practice.” 

Each member, on admittance, had a 
name assigned to him, descriptive of 
his peculiar character and endowments, 
as, for example, Sir Timothy Addle- 
pate, Sir Talkative Dolittle, Sir Ninny 
Sneer, Sir Skinny Fretwell, Sir Rum- 
bus Rattle, Sir Boozy Prateall, Sir 
Nicolas Ninny, Sir Gregory Growler, 
Sir Si Paylittle, &c. This club 
flourished amain till the suicide of its 
leading member, the effects of which 
are thus stated. 

** And then the dull fraternity, thro’ want 
of a merry Zany to exercise their lungs with 
a little seasonable laughter, and unha 
neglecting to be shav'd and blooded, fi 
into such a fit of the melancholly dumps, 
that several of the order were in great dan- 
ger of a straw-bed and 9 dark-room, if they 
had not neglected their nocturnal revels, 


rah m their € jes : 
So upon these misfortunes, the knights 
put a stop to their collar-days ; laid aside 
their installment ; im’d a cessation of 
for some time, till those who were 
recover’d their health, and others 
their senses; and then, the better to prevent 
the debasement of their honour, by its grow- 
ing too common, they adjourn'd their socie- 
ty from the Fleece in Cornhill, to the Three 
Tuns in Southwark, that they might be 
more retir'd from the bows and compliments 
of the London tices, who us'd to sa- 
lute the noble knights by their titles, as they 
pas'd too and fro about their common occa- 
sions." 





III.—The No Nose Club. 


The origin of this club is thus fa- 
cetiously related. A certain whim- 
sical gentleman, having taken a fancy 
to see a large party of noseless per- 
sons, invited every one he met in the 
streets to dine on a certain day at a 
tavern, where he formed them all in- 
to a brotherhood bearing the above 
name. . 
** The gentleman, against the time, hav- 
ing orderd a very plentiful dinner, ac- 
quainted the vintner who were like to be 
his , that he might not be surpris'd at 
so ill-favour'd an appearance, but pay them 
that respect, when they came to ask for him, 
that might encourage them to tarry. When 
the morning came, no sooner was the hand 
of Covent-Garden dial upon the stroak of 
the hour prefix’d, but the No-Nose com- 
pany began to drop in space, like scald- 

eads and cripples toa mumper's feast, ask- 
ing for Mr Crumpton, which was the feign’d 
name the gentleman had taken upon him, 
succeeding one another so thick, with jar- 
ring voices, like the brazen strings of a 
crack'd dulcimore, that the drawer could 


greater amo 
star'd at one another with such unaccus- 
tom’d bashfulness, and confus’d odness, as 
if every sinner beheld their own iniquities in 
the faces of their companions. However, 
seeing the cloth laid in extraord'nary order, 
every one was curious, when once enter'd, 
to attend the sequel: At } — 
old fellow, whose nose was utterly swallow" 
up by his cheeks, as if his head had been 
troubl'd with an earthquake, having a little 
more impudence than the rest of the snuffle- 
tonians, * Egad,’ says he, ‘ if by chance we 
i 
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should fall together by the ears, how long 
might we all fight before we should have 
bloody noses?  * Ads-flesh,’ says ano- 
ther, * now you talk of noses, I have been 

ing this half hour to find one in the 
company.’ * God be prais’d,’ says a third, 
* tho' we have no noees we have e'ery one a 
mouth, and that, by spreading of the table, 
seems at present to be the most useful 
member. * A meer trick, I dare engage,' 
says a bridge-fallen lady, * that — 
us by some whimsical gentleman, loves 
to make a jest of other les misfortunes.’ 
* Let him jest and be "d, cries a dub- 
snouted bully, ‘ if he comes but among us, 
and treats us handsomely. If he does not,’ 
says he, * I'll ull him by the nose till he 
wishes himself without one, like the rest of 
the company.’ * Pray, gentlemen and la- 


sures of whoring for those of drinking, ‘don’t 
let us sit and at the fountain-head ;* 
and with that they knocked for the drawer, 
and asked him, * If they might not call for 
wine without the danger of being stop'd for 
the reckoning ? Who answer'd, * yes, for 
what they pleas'd, only the gentleman de- 
sir'd it might be the forfeiture of a quart, 
if any one should presume to put their nose 
in the glass." ” 

This club met once a month for a 
whole joyous year, when its founder 
and patron died, and then “ the flat- 

community were unhappily dis- 
solved." An Elegy was recited at the 
final meeting, from which the follow- 
extract is not without pathos. 
* Mourn for the loss of such a generous 
friend, 
Whose lofty Nosenohunmble snout disdain'd ; 
But tho' of Roman height, could stoop so low 
As to — those who ne'er a Nose could 
shew. 
Ah! sure no noseless club could ever find 
One single Nose so bountiful and kind. 
But now, alas ! he's sunk into the deep, 
Where neither kings or slaves a Nose shall 


But m proud Beauties, strutting Beaux, 
an , 

Must soon into the noseless fashion fall ; 

Thither your friend in complaisance is gone 

To have his Nose, like yours, reduced to 
none." 


IV.—The Surly Club. 


« This ing society was chiefly com- 
of master carmen, lightermen, old 
Billingsgate porters, and rusty tun-belly’d 
badge watermen, and kept at a Mungril 
tavern pear Billingsgate-Dock, where ci 
dames us'd to treat their journey-men wi 
— of * pum new oisters. The 
rincipal ends that the members propos'd, 
P thus convening themselves together once 
a week, wore to exercise the spirit of con- 
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tradiction ; and to teach and one 
another in the art and mistery of foul lan- 
guage, that they might — impudence 
to abuse passengers u e Thames, gen- 
tlemen in the uot. lash their bones fi 
their own faults, and curse one another 
heartily when they happen'd to meet'and 
jostle at the corner of a street. He that 
could put on a countenance like a boat- 
swain in hard-weather, and grow] and snarl 
like a ipie ud oret ^ bullock's liver, 
was a mem t for the thwarting society ; 
and the more indirect answers, or surly im- 
pertinent returne he could make to any 
question, the more he was respected for his 

i humour, and cross-grain'd 
abilities: for if any bling associate 
was so far corrupted with good manners, as 
to make a civil reply to any thing that was 
ask'd him, he was look'd upon to be an 
effeminate coxcomb, who Suck'd in too 
much of his mother's milk ; and for his af- 
fectation of gentility, was turn'd out of the 
company, for by the orders of the society, 
their whole evenings conversation was 
consist of nothing but surly interruptions, 
and cross p And when any new 
candidate made a tender of bis service to 
the noisy board, if the responses that he 
gave upon his knotty examination, were not 
as opposit to their queries, a$ the petulant 
answers of a provok'd wife, to the whimsi- 
cal interrogatories of a drunken husband, 
he was rejected, as unworthy of any post in 
contumacious assembly.” 


V.—The Club of Ugly Faces. 


** To answer the tall ’s superaboupd. 
ing snout, a second had a chin as asa 
grave patriarchal beard, and in shape like a 
shoeing-horn. A third, disfigur'd with a 
outh like a gallon-pot, when both sides are 
squees'd near close together. A fourth, with 
& nose like the pummel of an andiron, and 
as full of warts as the beak of a cropper 
pidgeon. A fifth, with eyes like a tumbler, 
one bi than the other. A sixth, with a 
pair of convex cheeks, as if, like Æolus, the 
god of the winds, he had stop'd his breath 
or a time, to be the better able to di 
a hurricen. A seventh, with as many wens 
and warts upon his forehead as there are 
knots and prickles upon an old thornback. 
An enm, with a pair of skinny jaws that 
wrap'd over in folds, like the top of an old 
boot, or the hide of a rhinoceros. A ninth, 
with a tush strutting beyond his lips, as if 
he had been begot by à man-teger. A tenth 
with a hair-lip that had drawn his mouth 
into as many corners as a minc'd pye, made 
by the hussifly wife of a formal mathema- 
tician. The eleventh, with a huge Lauder- 
dale head, as big, in circumference, as the 
den ball under St Paul’s cross, and a 
so fiery, that the ruddy front of the 
orbicular lump, which stood so elevated u 
on his lofty shoulders, made it look like the 
flaming urn on the top of the monument. 
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A twelfth, with s countenance as if his par- 
ents, when he was young, had clap'd his 
chin upon an anvil, and gave him a knock 
upon the crown with a smith's sledge, that 
had shorten'd his phiz, and struck all his 
features out of their proper places; with 
many other such comical, clownish, surly, 
aptick, moody, booby faces, that the wood- 
en gravers, who cut the prints for the fright- 
ful heads, upon — and the car- 
vers, who usd to noch out preposterous 
cherubs upon base-vials, and stern whiskers 
upon barbers blocks, were often introduc'd 
upon their club-nights, by some interest 
or other, on purpose to oblige their 

with new originals, that each might sell their 
commodities, for the singularity of the faces 
with which they had adorn'd 'em." 

Both the above clubs dwindled away 
in a few years. The sunLY CLUB so 
growled that they were indicted as a 
nuisance ; and the uGLy Faces hav- 
ing behaved very unhandsomely in 
black-balling a candidate whose quali- 
fications were indisputable, the presi- 
sident, who was esteemed the ugliest 
man of his day, left the chair; and 
the club having thus lost its chief de- 
formity, the members no longer felt a 
pride in belonging to it ;—the secre- 
tary-treasurer resigned, the funds, 
amounting to 17s. 4d., were equally 
divided MODE thirty-seven persons, 
and the Club of Ugly Faces was 
no more. No less than thirty other 
clubs are described in this singular 
volume. But I fear that I have al- 
ready occupied too inuch of your pages, 
so shall conclude n extracts with the 
following account of a singular associ- 
ation, the MAN-HUNTING CLUB. 

** A parcel of wild young rakes, whose 

incipal education had been in Chancery 

ane, among those vertuous accademies the 
sober offices of the law and equity, frequent- 
ing a tavern near the Tenniscourt . 
house, on the back of Lincolns-Inn Fields, 
at length settled a club there, that they 
might every evening project new extrava- 
gancies to exercise the ungovernable fury 
of their uncultivated youth. Among the 
rest of their wild maggots, and whim- 
sical contrivances that they put in practiee, 
to entertain the brutality of unpolish'd na- 
ture, they had form'd a new sort of pastime, 
which was hunting of men over Lincolns- 
Inn Fields, that they should happen te 
meet crossing nt ten or eleven a Clock at 
night; so that about those hours two or 
three couple of hair-brain'd puppies us'd 
frequently to be commanded out by the 
Chairman (to which honourable post the 
first comer was intituled), who were to beat 
about for game, and to report, upon their 
return, what sport they had met with, for 
the diversion of the company. When the 
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he; bloody-wounds, `s he:" Upon 
which, away would run the pereon, wheth- 
er gentle or simple, as if the devil drove 
him, with the pack of two-leg'd 


to such a vielent speed, that, with overstrain- 
ing, the poor hunted runaway, ially ifs 
coward, generally drop'd something in his 
breeches that made him stink as strong 
either a fox or pole-cat. Thus they scour'd 
bim along like a buck in a paddy-cowse, 
till he had taken sanctuary in some of the 
adjacent etreets, where he would run com- 
menly into an ale-house, half dead with 
fear, to recover breath, and to mumdify bis 
breeches ; and there amuse them with such 
a terrible story, as if he had not only run, 
but fought the gantlope thru’ a regiment of 
ruffians, and bravely defended himself by 
his hands ás well as is heels, from a gang 
of rogues, or a drunken company of mad- 
men. If they happend to bolt upon a 
sturdy gentleman, that would rather chuse 
to die in the bed of hononr than to owe his 
safety to a nimble pair of heels, the cowards 
would boit dfi cry they were all mis- 
taken ; — was he: But who ever 
ran for it, they "d as close as if they 
were fully mov d t both for robbery and 
murder; that their game being terrify'd 
with dreadful apprehensions, would scour 
o'er the field like an insolvent debtor before 
a herd of bailiffs, or a new marry'd seaman 
from a gang of pressmasters And when 
the rakehelly hunters had thus delighted 
themselves with the mad recreation of three 
or four chases, then tir'd with their sport, 
they would return to the club, and enter- 
tain their associates with the particulars of 
their pastime.” 


— Qa 


ANALYTICAL ESSAYS ON THE EARLY 
ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


No V. 


The White Devil ; or, Vittoria Corom- 
bona. —W r5sTER. 


T urs Play is so disjointed in its action, 
—the incidents are so capricious and 
so involved, - and there is, throughout, 
such a mixture of the horrible and 
the absurd—the comic and the tra- 
gic—the pathetic and the ludiezous, — 
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that we find it impossible, within our 
narrow limits, to give any thing like 
a complete and consistent analysis of 
it. All we shall attempt, therefore, 
will be to present our readers with 
such specimens as may serve to cha- 
racterise the peculiar genius of Web- 
ster.* 
. In the first scene, between Lodo- 
vicó, a decayed Count, under sentence 
of banishment, and Antonelli and Gas- 
paro, dependents of the Duke of Flor- 
ence, we are told, that 

Paulo Giordano Ursini, 
The Duke of Brachiano, now lives in Rome, 
And by close panderism seeks to prostitute 
The honour of Vittoria Corombona. 


Flamineo, brother to Corombona, is 
secretary to the Duke of Brachiano, 
and basely lends his aid to accomplish 
the dishonour of his sister. He con- 
trives to admit him into her chamber 
at night, when, after much loving 
dalliance, Vittoria thus speaks. 

A foolish idle dream : 

Methought I walk’d about the mid of night 
Into a church-yard, where a goodly yew-tree 
Spread her large root in ground: under that 


yews 
As I sate sadly leaning on a grave, 





* Webster seems to have estimated very 
highly this bp in ** To the Reuder.— 
In publishing this Tragedy, I do but chal- 
lenge to myself that liberty which other 
men have takeh before me; not that I af- 
fect praise by it, for sos hec novimus esse 
nihil: only, since it was acted in so 0 
and black a theatre, that it wanted (that 
which is the only grace and setting-out of a 
tragedy) a full and understanding auditory ; 
and that, since that time, I have noted most 
of the people that come to that play-house 
resemble those ignorant asses (who, visiting 
stationers’ shops, their use is not to inquire 
for books, but new books), I present it 
to the general view with confidence : 

Nec rhoncos metues malignorum, 
Nec scombris tunicas dabis molestas. 

1f it be objected this is no true dramatick 
poem, I shall easily confess it, son potes in 
nugas — meas, ipse cgo quam dixi ; 
willingly, not ignorently, have I fault- 
ed. For should a man present, to such an 
auditory, the most sententious tragedy that 
Me dice Ud ed i pe the critical 

ws, aa height of stile, and gravity of 
gon, inrich it with the passionate d weight 
ty Nuntius ; yet, after all this divine rap- 
ture, O dura messorum illia, the breath that 
comes from the uncapable multitude is able 
to poison it; and, ere it be acted, let the 
author resolve to fix to every scene this of 


Orace : 
a Hec hodie porcis comedenda relinques." 
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Cheeques'd with croes sticks, there came 
B gin 

Your — — one of them 
A pick-ax bore, th’ other a e, 
Ralls hgh Goad cea ee scs ae 
About this yew. 

Brachiano. That tree ? 

Vittorió. This harmless yew ; 
They told me my intent was to root up 
That well-grown yew, and plant i’ the stead 


of it 

A wither'd black-thorn ; and for that they 
vow'd 

To bury me alive: my husband straight 

With pick-ax 'gan to dig, and your fell 
dutchess 


With shovel, like a fury, voided out 
The earth, and scátter'd bones: lord, how 


methought 
I trembled ! and yet for all this terror 
I could not pray. 
Flam. No; the devil was in your dream. 
Vit. When to my rescue there atose, me- 


, thought, 
A whirlwind, which let fall a massy arm 
From that strong plant ; 
And both were struck dead by that sacred yew, 
In that base shallow grave that was their due. 
Fiåm. Excellent devil ! 
She hath taught him in a dream 
To make away his dutchess and her husband. 
Bra. ime shal] I interpret this your 


eam. 
You are lodg'd within his arms who shall 
otect you 

ae .the fevers = a jealous husband ; 
rom the poor en our flegmatick dutchess. 

I'll seat Sou above law, and above scandal ; 

Givete your thoughts the invention of delight, 

And the fruition ; nor shall government 

Divide me from you longer, than a care 

To keep you great: you shall to me at once, 

Be duk — wife, children, friends, 

an 


Here Cornelia, the mother of Vit- 
toria, who had suspected the unhal- 
lowed passion of Brachiano, rushes 
forward from her concealment. 

Flam. What fury rais'd thee up? away, 

away. Exit Zanche. 

Cornelia. What makes you here, my 

lord, this dead of night ? 
Never dropt mildew on a flower here till now. 

Flam. | pray, will you go to bed then, 
Lest you be blasted ? 

Cor. O that this fair garden 
Had all with poison'd herbs of Thessaly 


At first been planted ; made a nursery 
For witch rather than a burial-plot 
For both yaur honours. 


Vit. Dearest mother, hear me. 
Cor. O, thou dost make my brow bend 
to the earth, 
Sooner than nature. See the curseof children ! 
In life they keep us frequently in tears, 
And in the cold grave leave us in pale fears. 
Bra. Come, come, I will not hear you. 
Vit, Dear, my lord. 


Thou little dream'st this night she is come 
to Rome. 
Flam. How! come to Rome ? 
Vit. The dutchess. 
Bra. She had better—— 
Cor. The lives of princes should like dials 
move, 
Whose regular example is so strong, 
They make the times by them go right, or 


Flam. So, have you done ? 

Cor. Unfortunate Camillo ! 

Vit. I do if any chaste denial, 
If any thing but blood could have allay'd 
His long suit to me— 

Cor. 1 will join with thee, 
To the most woeful end e'er mother kneel'd : 
If thou dishonour thus thy husband's bed, 
Be thy life short as are the funeral tears 
In great men's —— 

Bra. Fy, fy, the woman's mad. 

Cor. Be thy act Judas like, betray in 


May'st thou be envy'd duringhisshort breath, 
And pity’d like a wretch his death. 
Vit. O me accurs'd ! 
The act ends with a conversation 
between Flamineo and his wretched 


mother, in which he boldly avows, 


his resolution to advance his own 
fortunes, by the sacrifice of ev 
honourable principle that may stan 
in his way, or in that of his patron’s 
licentious gratifications. 

In act second, Francisco de Medicis, 
Duke of Florence, uphraids Brachiano 
with his designs against his sister, and 
Monticelso, a cardinal, says, 

It is a wonder to your noble friends, 
That you, having as 'twere enter'd the world 
With a free in able hand, 

And have to the use of nature well 
High gifts of learning, should in your prime 


age 
Neglect your awful throne, for the soft down 
Of an insatiate bed. 


Repentance then will follow, like the sting 
Plac'd in the adder's tail. Wretched are 


rinces 
When beans blasteth but a petty flower 
Of their unweildy crowns ; or ravisheth 
But one pearl from their sceptres: but alas ! 
When they thro' wilful shipwreck lose good 


fame 

All princely titles perish with their name. 

Isabella, too, his injured wife, in a 
scene of great tenderness and beauty, 
tries to win back his estranged affec- 
tions. 

Isabella. O my lov'd lord, 
I do not come to chide: my jcalousy ! 
I am to learn what that Italian means. 
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You are as welcome to these longing arms, 
As I to you a virgin. 

Bra. O your breath ! 
Out upon sweet-meats and continu'd physick, 
The is in them. 

Isa. You have oft, for these two lips, 
Neglected cassia, or the natural sweets 
Of the spring-violet: they are not yet much 

wither d. 


Shew in a helmet lovely ; but on me, 
In such a peaceful interview, methinks 
They are too roughly knit. 

Brachiano is immoveable, and the 
interview thus terminates. 

Bra. Your hand I'll kiss ; 
This is the latest ceremony of my love. 
Henceforth I'll never lie with thee : by this, 
This wedding-ring, I'll ne'er more lie with 


And this divorce shall be as truly kept, 
As if the judge had doom'd it. Fare you 


Wei; 
Our sleeps are sever’d. 
Isa. Forbid it, the sweet union 
Of all things blessed ! why, the saints in 
heaven 
Will knit their brows at that. 
Bra. Let not thy love 
Make thee an unbeliever ; this m 


y winding-sheet ! 
Now shall I need thee shortly. Dear, my 


lord, 

Let me hear once more, what I would not 
hear. 

Never ? 


Bra. Never. 
Zea. O my unkind lord ! may your sins 
find mercy, 
As I upon a woful widow'd bed 
Shall pray for you, if not to turn your eyes 
Upon your wretched wife and son, 


Yet that in time you'll fix them upon heaven. 
Bra. lod go, go, complain to the 
d 


Isa. No, my dear lord, you shall have 
resent witness 
How I 


LN fne between you. I will 
Myself the author of your cursed vow, 
I have some cause to do it, you have none ; 
Conceal it, I beseech you, for the weal 
Of both dukedoms, that you wrought 
e means 
Of such a separation : let the fault 


Remain with my su — 
nk M what a pico. acd rent 


And think wi 
heart 
I shall perform this sad ensuing part. 
Brachiano now plots the murder of 
Isabella his dutchess, and of Camillo 
the husband of Vittoria. The whole 
ef this scene is so very singular and 
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fantastic, that we cannot do better Strike louder, musick, from this charmed 
than quote it. i und, 
Enter Brachiano, with one in the habit of a To yield, as fits the act, a tragick sound. 
— Enter Flaminco, Marcello, Camillo, with 
Now, sir, I clai ise : minco, Marcello, Camillo, 
Brd; nis dead midnight. ——— Jour more as captains: they drink healths, 


The time prefix'd to shew me, by your art, 
How the intended murder of Cainillo 
And our loath'd dutchess grow to action. 
Conjurer. You have won me, by yeur 
bounty, to a deed 
I do not often ise: some there are, 
Which, by sophistick tricks, aspire that name 
Which I would gladly lose, of necromancer ; 
As some that use to juggle — cards, 
Seeming to conjure, when in they cheat. 
Others raise up their confederate spirits 
*Bout wind-mills, and their own 
necks 
For making of a squib: and some there are 
Will keep a curtal to shew juggling tricks, 
And give out ‘tis a spirit. Besides these, 
Such a whole ream of almanack-makers, fi- 
gure flingers, 
Fellows, indeed, that only live by stealth, 
Since they do merely lie about stol’n goods, 
They'd make men think the devil were fast 
and loose, 
With'speaking fustian Latin. Pray sit down; 
Put on this night-cap, sir, "tis charm'd ; 


and now ; 
I'll shew you, by my strong commanding art, 
The circumstance that breaks your — 
heart. 
A Dumb Shew. 


Enter suspiciously Julio and Christophero ; 
they draw a curtain where Brachiano's 
picture is. They put om spectacles of 
glan, which cover their eyer and noses, 
and then burn perfumes before the picture, 
and wash the lips of the picture; that 
done, quenching the fire, and putting off 
their spectacles, they depart . 

Enter Isabella in her night-gown, as to bed- 
ward, with light after her: Count Lodo- 
vico, Giovanni, Guid-antonio, and others 
wailing on her: she kneels down as to 
prayers, then draws the curtain of the 
picture, docs three reverences to it, and 
kisses it thrice: she faints, and will not 
suffer them to come near it ; dies: sorrow 
exprest in Giovanni, and in Count Lodo- 
vico. She's conveyed out solemnly. 

Bra. Excellent! then she's dead. 
Con. She's poison'd 
By the wi picture: "twas her custom 


mgnuy, 

Before she went to bed, to go and visit 
Your picture, and to feed her eyes and lips 
On the dead shadow. Doctor Julio, 
Observing this, infects it with an oil, 
And other poison'd stuff, which presently 
Did suffocate her spirits. 

Bra. Methought I saw 
Count Lodovico there. 

Con. He was; and, by my art, 
I find he did most passionately doat 
Upon your dutchess. Now turn another way, 
A oe far more politick face. 

OL. e 


and dance: a vaulting horse is brought 
into the room: Marcello and two more 
whispered out of the room, while Flam- 
ineo and Ca stript themselves into 
their shirts, as to vault ; they compliment 
who shail begin. As Camillo is about to 
vault, Flamineo pitcheth him upon his 
neck, and, with the help of the rest, writhe 
his neck about: seems to see if it be broke, 
and lays him folded double, as "twerc un- 
der the horse; makes shew to call for 
help: Marcello comes in, laments; sends 
Jor the Cardinal and Duke, who come 
forth with armed men; wonders at the 
act ; commands the body to be carried 
home; apprehends Flamineo, Marcello, 
and the rest ; and goes, as "twere, to ap- 
Vittoria. 
Bra. "Twas quaintly done$ but yet each 
circumstance 


I taste not fully. 
Con. O *twas most apparent ; 
You saw them enter charg'd with their deep 
healths 
To their boon ; and, to second that,- 
Flamineo calls to have a vaulting horse 
Maintain their sport. The virtuous Marcello 
Is innocently plotted forth the room, 
Whilst your, eye saw the “rest, and can in- 
orm you 
The engine of all. 
Bra. It seems Marcello and Flamineo 
Con. Yes, you saw them guarded, 
And now — come with purpose to ap- 
en 
Your mistress, fair Vittoria: we are now — 
Beneath her roof. °T were fit we instantly 
Make out by some back postern. 
The third act opens with the ar- 
ignment of Vittoria for the murder 
of her husband, Francisco de Medicis 
and Monticelso presiding, and Brachi- 
ano present as an auditor. There is a 
great deal of wrangling between Vit- 
toria and a foolish pedantic Lawyer, 
who acts as counsel for the crown) a 
sort of depute-advocate), till at length 
Monticelso exclaims— 
Mont. Who knows not how, when several 
ight by night 
Her — were choak’d with coaches, and 
her rooms 
Outbrav’d the stars with several kinds of 


ts; 
When ng did counterfeit a prince’s court 
In musick, banquets, and most riotous sur- 
feits ; 
This whore forsooth was holy. 
Vit. Ha! whore! what's that ? 
Mont. Shall I expound whore to you? 
sure I shall! x 
4 


560 
Ugo e perfect character. They are 


Sweet-meats which rot the ester: in man’s 
nostrils : 
Poison'd perfumes. They are coz'ning al- 


,chymyi 
Shipwrecks in calmest weather. "What are 
whores ? 
Cold Russian winters, that & so barren, 
As if that nature had forgot i 


e 
They are the true material fire of hell” 
Worse — those tributes i’th Low-countries 
paid, i 
Exactions meat, drink, ts, ; 
Ay, even amass dition Pug 
are those brittle eences of law, 
Which forfeits all a wretched man’s estate 
Forleavingoutonesyllable. Whatarewhores? 
They are those flattering bells have all one 
tune, 
At weddingsand at funerals. Yourrich whores 
Are only treasuries by extortion fill'd, 
And empty'd by curs d riot. They are worse, 
Worse dead bodies, which are begg'd 
at th’ gallows, 
And wrought upon by surgeons, to teach man 
Wherein he is imperfect. What's a whore? 
She is like the gilt counterfeited coin, 
Which, whosoe'er first stamps it, brings in 
trouble 
All that receive ite 
The issue of the trial, which is 
throughout conducted according to the 
rules of a criminal code, with which 
we are not at all familiar, is the con- 
demnation of Vittoria to imprisonment 
in a house of converts, for her licen- 
tious life. l 
Vit. Die with those pills in your most 


cursed maw, 
Should bring you health ! or while you sit 
o'th’ bench, 
Let your own spittle choak you ! 


Mont. She's turn’d fury. 
Vit. That the last day of judgment may 


80 — 
And leave youthesame devil you were before! 
Instruct me, some good horse-leach, to speak 
: treason ; 
For since you cannot take my life for deeds, 
Take it for words: O woman's poor revenge! 
Which dwells but in the tongue. I will not 


weep. 

No ; I dg scorn to call up one poor tear 

To fawn on your injustice: bear me hence 

Unto —— of—what's your mitigating 
title 

Mont. Of converts. 

Vit. It shall not be a house of converts ; 
My — A cae make it honester to me 
Than the Pope’s palace, and more peaceable 
Than my soul. Though thou art a cardinal, 
Know this, and let it somewhat raise your 


spight, f 
Through darkness diamonds spread their 
richest light. 
Immediately after this, there occurs 
a little scene of much pathos. Lodo- 
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vico, in the presence of the Duke and 

Cardinal, speaks to Giovanni, the 

young son of Isabella, of his mother’s 
ea e 


Lodovico. She's dead, my lord. 
Francisco de Medicis. Dead ! 
Mont. Blese'd lady ! 
Thou art now above thy woes. 
Wilt please your lordships to withdraw alittle? 
Giovanni. What do the dead do, uncle ? 
do they eat, 
Hear musick, go a hunting, and be merry, 
As we that live ? 
Fran. No, cuz ; they sleep. 
Gio. Lord, lord, that I were dead ; 
I have not slept these six nights, When do 
wake ? 
Fran. When God shall please. 
Gio. Good God, let her sleep ever! 
For I have known her wake anhundred ni 
When all the pillow where she laid her 
Was brine-wet with her tears. I am to com- 
lain to you, sir ; 
I'll tell 


how they have used her, now 
she's dead ; 
They wrapp'd her in a cruel fold of lead, 
And would not let me kiss her. 
Fran. 'Thou did'st love her. 
Gio. I have often heard her say she gave 
me suck, 
Anditshould seem by thatshedearly lov'd me, 
Sinces princes seldom do it. 
Fran. O,all of my poor sisterthat remains! 
Take him away for Ged’s sake ! 
[Erit Giovansi. 
Mont. How now, my lord ! 
Fran. Believe me, I am nothing but her 


ve; 
And I fal keep her blessed memory 
Longer than thousand epitaphs. 

In act fourth, we find that the Duke 
of Florence has fallen in love with 
Vittoria, and that he sends love-letters 
to the House of Converts, where she 
still continues to be visited by Bra- 
chiano. One of these letters, suggest- 
ing a plan of escape, falls into the 
hands of Brachiano, who adopts it, 
and carries her off to Padua. Monti- 
celao, who has been created Pope, ex- 
communicates the fugitives, —end Lo- 
dovico is bribed by Francisco to avenge 
the death of Isabella, by the murder 
of Brachiano. There is — at all 
striking in this act, except the lovers'= 
quarrel between Brachiano and Vit- 
toria at the House of Converts, where 
he her ef lending a favourable 
ear to the addresses of Francisco, —«end 
that scene is written with wonderful 
power and spirit. 

In the fifth act, Brachiano is mar- 
ried to Vittoria,—and the Duke of 
Florence, disguised like Mulinassar, a 
Moorish Captain in the service of Ve- 
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hice, and attended by Lodovico, An- 
tonelli, and Gasparo, seek his court 
with intent to put him to death. It 
is arranged that an amicable tilting 
match shall take place, and Lodovico 
sprinkles Brachiano's beaver with a poi- 
son that causes his death. i 

Bra. O thou soft natural death ! that art 


joint-twin 
To sweetest slumber !—no rough-bearded 
comet 


Stares on thy mild departure ; the dull owl 
Dents pot aum thy casement ; the hoarse 
wo i 


Scents not thy carrion. Pity winds thy corse, 
Whilst horror waits on princes. 
Vit. I am lost for ever ! 
Bra. How miserable a thing it is to die 
*Mongst women howling ! what are those ? 
Flam. Franciscans. 
They have brought the extreme unction. 
Bra, On pain of death let no man name 
death to me; 
It is a word most infinitely terrible. 
Withdraw into our cabinet. 
[ Excunt all but Francisco and Flamineo. 
Fiam. To see what solitariness is about 
dyi inees ! as heretofore they have un- 
towns, divorc'd friends, and made 
great houses unbospitable; so now, O jus- 
tice ! where are their flatterers now ? flat- 
terers are but the shadows of pri bodies, 
the least thick cloud makes them invisible. 
Fran. There’s great moan made for him. 
Brachiano on his death-bed is struck 
with a raving madness,—and Lodovico 
and Gasparo having been admitted to 
him in the habit of Capuchins, with 
crucifix and hallowed candle, throw 
off their disguise, and insult his dyi 
agonies with reproachesand curses. Vit- 
toria enters just as they are strangling 
him, and Lodovico exclaims, 
* The snuff is out. No woman-keeper i'the 
world, 
Tho’ she had practis’d seven years at the 
pest-house, 
Could have don’t quaintlier. 
Omnes. Rest to his soul ! 
Vit. Ome! this place is hell 
The whole of this scene is distin- 
guished by that sort of wild, gro- 
tesque, fantastical, and extravagant 
horror in which the strength of Web- 
ster liegs—and which, in spite of our- 
selves, strikes us with the same feel- 
ings that are produced in real life by 
some strange and unnatural murder. 
Previous to this catastrophe, Flami- 
neo, the wicked son of Cornelia, had, 
in a fit of demonaical passion, slain his 
brother Marcello. Few scenes in dra- 
matic poetry surpass the following in 
pathos : 
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Fran. I met even now with the most pi- 
teous sight. 
Fiam. Thou meet'st another here, a pitiful 
Degraded courtier. 
Fran. Your reverend mother 
Is grown a very old woman in two hours. 
I found them winding of Marcello's corse ; 
And there is such a solemn melody, 
"T ween doleful songs, tears, and sad elegies; 
Such as old grandames, watching by the dead, 
Were wont to outwear the nights with; that, 
mo 
I had no eyes to guide me forth the room, 
They were so overcharg’d with water. 
Flam. 1 will see them. 
Fran. "Twere much uncharity in you: for 
our sight 
Will add unto their tears. 
Flam. 1 will see them, 
They are behind the traverse. PH discover 
Cornelia, the Moor, and three other ladies, 
discovered, winding Marcello's corse. A 
song. 


Cor. 'T'his rosemary is wither'd, pra | 
fresh : pray get 


Iwould have these herbs grow up in hisgrave, 

When I am dead and rotten. Reach the bee, 

I'll tie a garland here about his head : 

"T will kep my boy from lightning. This 
eet 


I have kept this twenty years, and every da 
Hallowd it with my prayers; I did not 
He should have wore it. 
Moor. Look you, who are yonder ? 
Cor. O reach me the flowers, 
Moor. Her ladyship’s foolish. 
Women. Alas! her grief 
Hath turn'd her child again. 
Cor. You're welcome. 
"There's rosemary for you, and rue for you. 
[To Flamineo. 
Heart’s-ease for you. I pray makemuch of it, 
I have left more for myself. 
Fran. Lady, who's this ? 
Cor. You are, I take it, the grave-maker. 
Flam. So. 
Moor. "Tis Flamineo. 
Cor. Will you make me suth a fool ? 
here's a white hand : 
Can blood so soon be wash'd out? let me see, 
Whenscreetch-owls croak upon the chimney- 


tops, 
And the strange cricket i’th’ oven sings and 


hops, 
When yellow spots do on your hands appear, 
Be certain then you of a corse shall hear. 
Out m— "tis speckled ! h'as handl'd 
a 


sure, 
Cowalip water is good for the memory: pray 
buy me three ounces of't. 

Flam. 1 would 1 were from hence. 

Cor. Do you hear, m , 
I'llgive you a faying which my grand-mother 
Was — whee ihe heard the bell, to sing 

o’er unto her lute. 

Flam. Do and you will, do. 


662 


Cornelia doth this in several forms of dis- 
traction. 
Cor. Call for the robin-red-breast, and the 


wren, 

Since o'er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto this funeral dole 

The ant, the fleld- mouse, and the mole, 

To raise him hillocks that shall keephim warm, 
And (when gay tombs are robb'd ) sustain no 


harm, 
But keep the wolf far thence : that's foe to 


men, 
Por with his erri ai i hird ET 
They would not bury him ’cause he died in 
& quarrel ; 
But I have an answer for them. 
Let holy church receive him duly, 
Since he paid the church-tithes truly. 
His wealthissumm’d, and this is all his store, 
This poor men get, and great men get no 
more, 
Now the wares are gone, we may shut up. 
Bless you all good people. 
E [ Ereunt Cram and ladies. 
Flam. 1 have a strange thing in me, to 
the which 
I cannot give a name, without it be 
Compassion. I prayleaveme [Erit Fran. 
This night I’ll know the utmost of my fate, 
I'll be resolv’d what my rich sister means 
T’assign me for my service: I have liv'd 
Riotously ill, like some that live in court. 
And sometimes when my face was full of 
smiles, 
Have felt the mazeof conscience in my breast, 
Oft gay and honour'd robes those tortures try, 
« We think cag'd birds sing, when indeed 


th : 
Ha! I can stand thee. Nearer, nearer yet. 
What a mockery hath death made thee! 
thou look’st sad. 


Enter Brachiano's ghost, with a pot of Bly- 
flowers, with a skull in't. The ghost 
throws carth upon him, and shews him the 
skull. 


In what place art thou? in yon starry ? 

Or in the cursed dungeon ?—no! not ! 

Pray, sir, resolve me, what religion’s best 

For a man to die in ? or is it in your know- 
ledge 

To answer me how long I have to live ? 

That's the most necessary question. 

Not answer? are you still, like some great 


men . 

That only walk like shadows up and down, 
And to no purpose: say— 

What's that? O fatal! he throws earth 


upon me, 
Adead man'sskull beneath the roots of flowers. 
I pray speak, sir; our Italian church-men 
Make us believe, dead men hold conference 
With their familiars ; and many times 
Will come te bed to them, and eat with them. 
[ Exit ghost. 
He’s gone; and eee, the skull and earth are 
vanish'd. 
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This is beyond melancholy; I do dare my fate 
To do its worst. Now to my sister’s lodging, 
And sum up all these horrors; the disgrace 
The prince threw on me, next the piteous sight 
Of my dead brother; and my mothers dotage; 
And last this terrible vision : all these 
Shall with Vittoria’s bounty turn to good, 
Or I will drown this weapon in their blood. 
There is little more in the play. 
Lodovico, instigated by Francisco, 
slays Flamineo and Vittoria—and so 
ends this irregular, confused, and un- 
equal drama, of which we have scarcely 
found it possible to give any intelli- 
gible idea, but of which the excellence 


‘consists almost — in the passages 


which we have quote 
There is great power in this drama, 

and even much fine poetry,—but, on 
the whole, it shocks rather than agi- 
tates, and the passion is rather painful 
than tragical There are, in truth, 
some scenes that altogether revolt and 
disgust,—and mean, abandoned, and 
unprincipled characters occupy too 
much of our attention throughout the 
action of the play. There is but little 
imagination breathed over the i 
of the prime agents, who exhibit them- 
selves 1n the bare deformity of evil,— 
— am scene d shameless 

rofligacy, unredeemed either b t 
in tellectual energy, or Sccitiinal Puget 
ings of moral sensibilities. The cha- 
racter of Vittoria Corombona, on which 
the chief interest of the drama de- 
pends, is sketched with great spirit 
and freedom,—but though true e- 
nough to nature, and startling by her 
beauty and her wickedness, we feel 
that she is not fit to be the chief per- 
sonage of tragedy, which ought ever to 
deal only with great passions, and with 
great events. There is, however, a 
sort of fascination about this ** White 
Devil of Venice," which accompanies 
her to the fatal end of her career, —and 
something like admiration towards her 
is awakened by the dauntless intrepi- 
dity of her death. 
I will not in my death shed one base tear, 
Or if look pale, for want of blood, not fear. 

H. M. 


— = 


ON THE GREAT MADONNA OF DRES- 
DEN. 


[Translated from a MS. Letter of the Ba- 
RON Von LAUERWINKEL., 


99555» 


IT is pleasant to hear modern painters 
talk of the want of subjects for their 
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art. They are barren, and so were 
the poets of the last age. They have 
but to follow the footsteps of those di- 
vine spirits, who have rekindled the 
sleeping torches of Milton, Dante, 
Tasso, Guarini. The Muses must all 
be wooed, but they may all be won. 

That secret which was coeval with 
the native glory of the Greeks, was re- 
covered, after the lapse of ages, by the 
rising genius of the Italians. The as- 
pirations of man are godlike ; the soul 
of art is — In Greece, indeed, 
to arrive at this centre-point of excel- 
lence, required neither the reflection of 
the profound, nor the inspiration of 
the happy. The gods themselves were 
Greeks ; and the first movements of 
the heart, which are always patriotic, 
taught men, whose very temperament 
was genius, to embod y—not to adorn— 
those personifications of might and 
beauty, which they regarded at once 
with the love of children and the re- 
verence of worshippers. But beauti- 
ful as was that mythology, in which 
the countrymen of Homer, Pindar, and 
Sophocles believed, the power of the 
true faith is deeper. Its dealings are 
not with citizens, but with men. It 

pples with the most artificial doubt- 
le but it is entwined with the most 
natural emotions. The painters of 
Italy arose in a happy age, when en- 
thusiasm was not opposed, but wed- 
ded to wisdom—when devotion was 
the element of every grave spirit— 
when majestic intellects poured out the 
adoration of genius before unpolluted 
altars, in temples whose solemnity was 
beauty. The original conformation of 
the mind was not, indeed, obscur- 
ed, amidst all its abandonment to 
a common faith. The stern found 
enough of grandeur, the mild enough 
of loveliness, in their religion. The 
** red fire and smouldering clouds" of 
Sinai, the ,dreamlike combats of Ar- 
mageddon, the holy terrors of the 
Judgment, seized and possessed the 
souls of Mantegna and Buonarotti. 
The softer spirits of Raphael and Cor- 
eggio were subdued by the calmer but 
not less majestic mysteries of grief and 
mercy. "The oracles are twofold, and 
the awful as well as the gentle voice 
found its interpreters. 

The sentiment in which the early 
predilection originated, beinN found- 
ed in the purest and most sacred re- 
eesses of the mind, became a part of 
the intellectual existence of the artist. 
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The passion could not be extirpated, 
nay, scarcely could it be weakened. 
From youth to he cultivated the 
same feelings, and he devoted, in every 
gradation of their strength, growing 
and expanding powers, to embody the 
same hopes, the same fears, the same 
aspirations. 

The child was father of the man, 

And he did wish his days to be 

Bound each to each in natural piety. 
The painter never grew weary of his 
subjects, for these, we should re- 
member, were expressive not so much 
of tangible events, which may be 
told once and for ever, as of those 
great allegories of nature and religion 
which are always alike beautiful, a- 
like inexhaustible, alike new. In the 
subjects which he painted over and 
over again, the devoted artist was ever. . 
discovering new charms ; his affection 
for them increased, instead of dimi- 
nishing, by familiarity. The modern 
painter grows weary of his glaring, 
imposing, phantastic, unintelligible 
subjects, as a man does of rambling 
about from one gaudy heartless mis- 
tress to another. The love of the an- 
cient was of a more connubial*charac- 
ter—more pure and reverent, and 
therefore more intense and more abid- 


ing. 

It was thus that the most graceful 
soul which ever united the power of 
man with the gentleness of woman— 
that the divine Raphael himself loved, 
worshipped, and painted the Madonna. 
If there be any charity among Protest. 
ants, they must envy—at the least the 
must pardon—that most touching of all 
our superstitions—(since so they will 
call them )—our adoration of the Virgin. 
I shall not enter intoany theological dis- . 
cussion ; but I cannot believe that any 
thing is impious, whose tendency is so 
mild, so comforting, so full of all gen- 
tleness and all repose. The symbol at 
once of maidenly purity, maternal love, 
and humble faith —what were Venus, 
Diana, Minerva, Juno, to the Christian 
Madonna? If so be, as it has been 
tauntingly told us, that our fathers 
first prayed to the Virgin, out of a 
half inconscious longing after the creas 
tions of the Grecian ancy, surely it 
will not be denied, that Christianity has 
been with us even in our errors, and 
that the result has been at least a 
lovely dream—a dream a thousand 
times more lovely than ever Greek con- 
templated. Doubts of this nature, 
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however, touched not the spirit of 

He was contented - with 
beauty, and inquired not into autho- 
rity. He the mother and the 
child 


tion between the holy and the divine. 
It is a delightful study to trace, in 
the series of his Madonnas, the pro- 
of the mind of Raphael. The 
earliest which I have seen is that 
known by the name of La Giardiniera. 
Here the mother of Christ is repre- 
sented as in a garden with her ehild. 
Had Eve-borne a son in Eden, she 
might so have been depicted. Inno- 
cence, happiness, sim licity, motherly 
gentleness are there, but the Virgin is 
earthly in her aspect. Her eyes glow 
with the consciousness of a human 
passion. It is the beautiful mistress 
of Raphael. She is such a creature as 
Italy might be proud of, but she is too 
luxurious of visage for the mother of 
the Messiah. It may, however, be 
to him who died in the em- 

ce of love, that his passion should 


have so far blinded his intellect, as to wise 


make him insensible for a moment to 
the mere humanity of his beloved. 

The exquisite Madonna dello Silen- 
xio is likewise a portrait, but the ex- 
pression and attitude are conceived in 
- higher mood than those of the Giar- 
diniera. The crown upon the head, 
and the symbolical colours of the 
ery, mingle well with the modest cold- 
ness of the physiognomy. The beau- 
ty is that of a Naiad, the dignity sur- 
passes not that of a Vestal. 

It was in the great Madonna di 
Bologna (which has now been for 
more than half a century at — — 
that the genius of Raphael attain 
its perfect triumph. Michael Angelo 
said, reproachfully, that he was a fn 
maniature-painter. But whoever 
suspected that his passion for the 
beautiful might be inconsistent with 


the mastery of eur, must have 
been reclaimed his error by one 
glance at this ethereal vision. I have 


trembled amidst the colossal forms of 
the Capella Sistina ; I have gazed with 
a softer but not less profound emotion 
on the Venus and the Apollo; but no 
production, either of painting or sculp- 
ture—nay, 1 may add poetry to these 
—ever at once melted and elevated 
my mind — the — ee 
majestic, and yet soothing power o 

this Madonna. Whatever there is of 
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easing in beauty, of calming in mo- 
esty, of touching in sorrow, of com- 

manding in majesty—all are 

out and blended together in this di- 

thyrambic effusion of the spirit of 

Raphael. They who condemn our 

church for ing art minister to 

piety, will recant their cold creed at 

— feet of the — The un- 
idden language of every heart, the 

expression of every tearful stedfast 

eye, gives the lie to doubt, and speaks 
triumphantly in submission— Ave Ma- 
ria, Mater Dei, Sancta Maria, ora 


pro nobis. 
Who, after gazi pon such a pic- 
ture, could talk of drawing, grouping, 


: colouring, chiaroscuro,—-contem 


separately what are glorious only in 

union,—or make room i 
sition where there should be no place, 
save only for reverent, for silent admi- 
ration? The spirit of criticism stands 
rebuked in the presence of genius. 
We must give up our souls to the 
master in his hour of might. To be 
humble is all that is requisite to be 
The ** wedded maid and virgin mo- 
ther" holds high in her pale arms her 
awful child. She is robed in a man- 
tle of sapphire-blue, whose extremities 
vanish among grey mysterious clouds. 
Her pure umandalled feet scarcely 
touch the cold earth beneath her. Her 
braided hair, of the softest brown, parts 
lightly on her calm forehead, and min- 
gles with a sober solemn veil of regal 
le. Her eyes are not cold and 
ue like those of Minerva—not black 
and proud like Juno’s,—they are of 
n Ep Med with long 
tender eye- , and lids such as 
Raphael only drew, serene and sted- 
fast as might befit a mother and a 


queen. 
Looks commercing with the ski 
is tao anal tg a ec oe 


The Divinity is there; but it'is in- 
carnate divinity. He is not circled 
with the clear blue of the native em- 
pyrean,—he has descended to earth, 
and the misty atmosphere of the re- 
gion of sorrows is around him. The 
clouds are dark above, below, and 
side the Saviour; their only light is 
derived from the holy visitant, and that 
light is dim. Nevertheless, how ma- 
jestic in his humiliation! He is wrap- 
pe in the darkness of our low vapours ; 

ut he is still the same “ who boweth 
the heavens, and doth fly upon the 





ings of the winds." The hair is al- 
Puy dark in his ringlets and eye- 
brows; innocence, gravity, majesty, are 
in his infant eyes. The wisdom of e- 
ternity is mingled with the emblems 
of childhood. The y affection of 
the mother is blended with the adoring 
reverence of a seraph. Her virgin bo- 
som is an altar, her milk is a sacrifice. 
In Mary's eyes there is the meek 
ness of one that feels and believes, but 
does not foresee. In those of Jesus, 
calm though they be, and kingly, there 
sits a prophetic pensiveness—& some- 
thing which can belong only to him 
who is to be “ a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief." 

There are a few beautiful cherub 
heads seen hovering indistinctl grum 
the darkening shadows of the 

mnd ; but these are a quiet retinue : 
they break not the r and solitude 
which reign over the scene. The 
clouds themselves seem to be poised 
in solemn masses,—the robes of the 
virgin fall like those of a statue,—no 
breath of wind dares to ruffle the un- 
broken stillness of this presence. The 
conception of Raphael resembles that 
of the kindred spirit of Milton. 

No war or battle's sound 
Was heard the world around ; 
The idle j 


* ——— — blood TOR 
e trumpet spake not to the arm ng; 
And kings sat still with awful eye, ° 
As if they surely knew their Sovereign Lord 
was by. 
But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince ot Vight 
His reign of peace upon the earth 
The winds, with wonder whist, 


This is the last and greatest of the 
— Madonnas of Raphael, the paint- 
er of woman,—the most Christian of 
inters. I have not described it, I 
ave only mused upon its majesty. 
There are few things to which I could 
have willingly turned from its contem- 
plation ; but I was scarcely conscious 
of transition in looking round to the 
portrait of Raphael himself—so mild, 
so beautiful, so genie smiling grave- 
ly on the word which he loved, el- 
h above it, in “ sober cheer.” 

The talkers dispute concerning his 


e 
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merits; some place his excellence in 
design, others adore him for grace, a 

ird set esteem him as the greatest 
master of the ideal. I believe that 
they are all in the right so far; but 
that the essential characteristic of his 
genius was its universality. Other 
painters devote long lives to their art, 
and leave behind them fine monu- 


glade ments of it, for the most part of one 


species. This prince of painters start- 
ed at once to glory ; having conquered 
one ince of his art, he immedi 

invaded another, till none ranan 
unsubmitted to his power. He has 
-a the world with his works—with 
easel paintings more graceful than 
Correggio's, and frescos as sublime as 


umiliating 
thought, that this man should have 
died at thirty ! So did Alexander. It 
would not be easy to find a third, 
— ——— associated with these 
early- 

The image of Raphsel's Madonna 
can never pass from my memory. I 
desire not to see her often,—those di- 
vine lineaments are ever present to my 
view. Her meek grace has taken pos- 
session of my bosom with an unob- 
— and — sway. Should I 

ve for , those grey virgin eyes 
would still haunt — "Posi toss 
dim —— clouds — still seem 
to expand before my sleeping eye, and 
give me glimpses of that holy loveli- 
ness. The earth was never trod by 
such a creature ;—to have seen her is 
to have been nearer to the heavens. 

I’ vidi in terra angelici costumi 

E celesti bellezze al mondo sole, 

Tal, che d rimembrar mi giova e duole. 


callum 


LETTER PROM AN ENGLISH OFFICER 
TO A FRIEND IN LIVERPOOL. 


MY DEAR SIR, 

Or all the scenes I ever witnessed in 
this or any other country, that of yes- 
terday was, beyond comparison, the 
most sublime. Indeed, it is vain for 
me to attempt its description, as it is 
beyond the power of language to do 
it any thing like justice ; but as I pro- 
mised to write to you of whatever 
should, from time to time, befall me, 
in this life of war and wandering, I 
cannot think of allowing this to pass 
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unnoticed. Waring all apology, there- 
fore, for the insufficiency of language, 
I shall proceed at once with my narra- 
tive. 

The brigade of the army to which I 
belonz, composing part of the left of 
the force which covered the siege of 
St Sebastians, had been encamped for 
some time in the pass of Irun. The 
scenery around was grand and beauti- 
ful in the extreme, of which I must 
give you some little account, that you 
may, as far as possible, enter with me 
into the feelings which I am about to 
describe. Towards the coast, the Py- 
renees, as you know, are of a much 
milder aspect than farther in the inte- 
rior. Still they are lofty enough to 
strike even an inhabitant of the moun- 
tainous parts of Scotland or Wales 
with awe and wonder, and to me, 
who am unaccustomed to any thing 
beyond the green hills of England, 
they appeared quite stupendous. A 
little way in front of where we were 
encamped runs the Bidassoa, at present 
the line of separation between the 
French and allied armies. Of this, 
however, we could get a few glimpses 
only by ascending some of the sur- 
rounding eminences, otherwise the 
hills, towering one above the other, 
shut it entirely from our view. Close 
to our camp was the high road, which 
wound through the pass between 
mountains of a prodigious length and 
grandeur. Those on the right of the 
road are particularly sublime, but on 
the left they are gradually softened 
away, till they reach the sea. Bold 
and precipitous as they are, they are 
on both sides finely wooded, nor can 
any thing have a more striking effect 
than the manner in which their bare 
and rocks jut out from among 
the — which cover their sides. 
About eight miles in our rear lay the 
beleaguered town, of which, from our 
elevated situation, we commanded the 
most distinct view, and upon which 
the eyes and attention of all were now 
most anxiously turned, as being the 
only obstacle to our immediate entrance 
into France. 

The new breech being at length 
deemed practicable, it was resolved 
that the storming of St Sebastians 
should take place on the 26th. Every 
P tion was accordingly made, and 
as the besieging army had suffered se- 
verely already, it was determined to 
reinforce it with volunteers and de- 
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On this service, I, among others, was 
— and gres on the 25th 
e purpose. Having but a short wa 

to go, we reached our place off destine 
tion early in the day, the remainder 
of which was spent by my superiors in 
reconnoitering the different points of 
attack, and by me in making prepara- 
against the worst which might 


tions 
befall on the morrow. My prepara- 
tions, however, as it out, were 


all unnecessary, an order arriving in 
the evening for our detachment be 
turn to its former position ; as a suffi- 
cient number of troops had already 
come up, and our assistance was of 
consequence unnecessary. We there- 
fore lay down to sleep with feelings of 
mixed regret and satisfaction ; regret 
that we should not share in the dan- 
and honour of the day, and satis- 
ion that we had the probability of 
wearing our heads upon our shoulders, 
at least for some time longer. Next 
morning we commenced our 
back towards the front, and certainly 
tbe scene I that day witnessed beggars 
all description. The clouds, when we 
set out, were lowering and dark, and 
gave an air of awful magnificence to 
the naturally sublime scenery around 
us, which no one but an eye-witness 
can imagine. There was not a breath 
of wind, and nature herself seemed to 
be waiting in dreadful expectation of 
what was soon to follow. As we pro- 
ceeded, a few ing gusts whirled 
the dust into the air, and shook the 
branches of the trees; and some large 
drops of rain fell, as it were, to warn 
us of the coming storm. By-and-by, 
we thought we could distinguish the 
sound of distant thunder, and what 
with the expectation of a hurricane, 
and the certainty that the storming 
would speedily begin, there was not, I 
assure you, a man who did not hold 
his breath, as if he were fearful that 
the slightest noise would betray him 
to some unseen danger. Whilst we 
were moving on in this state at an or- 
dinary pace, we were met by a mount- 
ed officer at full speed, who urged us 
to make all the haste possible, as the 
enemy had attacked our line. This 
information was soon confirmed, for 
at every step the sound of firing be- 
came more and more distinct. Our 
pace was now quickened to the utmost, 
and we were soon in advance of our 
former encampment. Here an aid- 
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de-esmp met us, and under his guid- 
&nce we proceeded to the top of a 
height on the right of the road, where 
we were ordered to remain till wanted. 
Had I myself wished to select a spot 
from which to have the most perfect 
view, both of the front and rear, this 
was the place on which I should have 
fixed. We were in rear of the Spanish 
troops, which were now hotly engag- 
ed, and could distinctly see both them 
and the town; and you may imagine 
the state of our feelings, who appeared 
to be the only inactive posers in the 
whole scene. As yet all was quiet to- 


* wards St . Sebastians, but we had 


shewed us war 
for a moment, that, during its inter- 


* than the flashes of the guns. Things 
had been in this state for about an 
hour, when, on turning towards St 
Sebastians, we saw that there also the 
work of death had begun. The whole 

peared to be vomiting forth 
and at every pause of the 

thunder the sound of firing succeeded. 

No words can picture what were now 

my sensations. I stood upon the 7 

of a hill, and saw before me the Fren 

repeatedly endeavouring to take pos- 
session of heights, which might be 
safely considered impregnable ; behind 
me the British assaulted, with the most 
determined courage, a town of great 
strength, and most resolutely defend- 
ed; and the very clouds above me 
warring in the most tremendous man- 
ner. Take along with you, likewise, 
the place in which I was, in the midst 
of some of the grandest scenery in the 
world, and you will believe me, when 

I say that my feelings were wrought 

up to such a pitch, that it would have 

been quite impossible to have borne 
them long. For two hours, however, 
this continued, when a mine sprun 
in St Sebastians, the effect of whi 
was beyond every thing. The storm 
had to abate, and the French, 
rep at every assault, appeared 
now to be on the eve of retiring. The 
firing at least had become more inter- 
rupted, and there seemed to be a bet- 

Mr opea nug for something sudden 
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and awful than had yet been. At this 
moment the mine sprung with a dread- 
ful explosion, and I am sure that, for 
at least three minutes after, there was 
a death-like pause. Not a shot was 
fired, either at the town or in the 
front, and the very elements were still, 
as if they waited for the issue. The 
pause, however, was but short. The 
British dashed through the smoke and 
ruins of the mine, and for afittle while 
the sound of their battle was as loud 
asever; the French made one more 

rate charge, and the sky sent 
forth one other lengthened volley of 
thunder. 

It was the last effort of all. The 
town was taken,—the enemy were 
routed,—and the storm died away, 
giving place to a heavy fall of rain. I 
cannot say whether the roar which 
had hitherto sounded in our ears, or 
the perfect silence which ensued, was 
the most horrible. It seemed as if 
every one, who, but a few minutes be- - 
fore, had been so busily employed, 
were swept from the face of the earth, 
and that we alone were left to tell that 
such things had been. From the na- 
ture of the poral we soon lost sight 
of that part of both armies which had 
been engaged ; and in St Sebastians, 
nothing was now to be seen but the 
smoke ascending from the burning 
houses. The rain, too, now fell in 
such torrents, that I could not with 
any comfort remain longer without 
shelter. I accordingly returned to my 
tent, with a mind too much agitated 
to be at ease, but could not help say- 
ing, that I would rather have lived 
that one day, than two years of quiet 
insipidity in England. 

August 27th 1913. 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD.* 


Turis is an historical novel, illustrative 
of the character of our countrymen to- 
wards the middle, or somewhat ear- 
lier, of the last century. This species 
of composition has its advantages and 
disadvantages, in the course which it 
marks out for the writer, and the in- 
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face, presen 
to the author of Rob Roy. But we 
y little to the sincerity of 
Cleish 
strance. At the affirmations of au- 
thors or editors, as ** at lovers’ vows, 
Jove laughs," and even the printers' de- 
vils smile at their fallacy. The reader 
will find such strong resemblances in 
these volumes to the former produc- 
tions of the author of Waverley, as to 
leave him little doubt of their being 
works of the same hand. Indeed we are 
inclined to find some fault with the re- 
semblance, in as far as the author bor- 
rows from himself. Thereis, in the pre- 
sent tale, doubles (to borrow a theatri- 
cal] term) of his Meg Merrilies, his 
Burleigh, and his Fisherman's Old 
Mother, brought down, indeed, from 
the heroic eminence on which their 
former characters stood, but with the 
same bes of pmi cs same 
turn of thought, the same feelings, or 
the same want of feelings, which char- 
acterized those striking and truly dra- 
matic 


Its title, ** The Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian," is a cant appellation for the 
prison or tolbooth of Edinburgh, as it 
existed at the date of this narrative, 
and indeed till within these some 
months, when it found a different site. 
Many shocking incidents are connect- 
ed with a prison so long employed in 
the confinement of some of the princi- 
pal persons in a country, and at pe- 
riods eminently productive of scenes 
both of public and private interest. Of 
these one is selected as the basis of 
this novel, —the story of Captain Por- 
teous, a story deeply registered in the 
memory of many now living, some 


historical 
's indignant remon- except 


deed for which they were 
to suffer. At Wilson's execution, 


iic a: geras, fork mar ue 


demned, but, on the eve of execution, 
obtained & pardon from Queen Caro- 
line, then regent in the absence of the 
king in Hanover. This act of gross 
partiality and injustice, as it was con- 
ceived to be, so irritated the people, 
that a plan was formed to execute 
Porteous, in virtue of his sentence 
— of the Queen’s par- 


leader of this mob is assigned, (with- 
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gut any foundation in the real history 
of that event) and who takes this me- 
thod of expiating the manes of his 
friend, is, as we have mentioned, one 
of the chief persons of this novel. 
Though dissipated, it may be said 
profligate, in conduct, he has winning 
and attractive qualities, which enable 
him to seduce a beautiful girl, the 

oungest daughter of David Deans 
called Douce Davie, from the un- 
bending puritanical severity of his 
cháracter and demeanour), a wealthy 
cowfeeder in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh. Effie Deans, this ill-fated 
daughter, was with child to this young 
man; but having never disclosed her 
pregnancy, and the child having dis- 
appeared, she was tried for its murder, 
of which, by a particular statute, she 
was presumed guilty, from that cir- 
cumstance of concealment, which, of 
itself, without farther proof, was suf- 
ficient for conviction and sentence of 
death of the offender. Her eldest sis- 
ter, Jeanie Deans, was one of the wit- 
nesses cited for the exculpation of the 
prisoner ; but with a rigid adherence 
to truth, which neither her warm af- 
fection for her sister, nor the persua- 


sion nor the threats of her seducer, ` 


could overcome, gave her testimony 
against Effie’s having ever told her 
situation even to her, and on that tes- 
timony the jury found her guilty, but 
earnestly recommended her to mercy. 

A very remarkable circumstance, 
strictly historical in the story of Por- 
teous, is, that the mob, preserving 
amidst their rage and thirst of re- 
venge bs sacred bus oum senti- 
ment of religion, forced a clergyman, 
whom they met in the street, to offi- 
ciate in prayer with their unhappy 
victim before his execution. This 
clergyman is personified in the Novel 
under the name of Reuben Butler, an 
infant companion of the heroine, 
Jeanie Deans, afterwards her faithful 
lover, and destined in the denouement 
to be her husband. He exerts him- 
self in the service of this unfortunate 
family; and when Jeanie, with the 
firmness and intrepidity similar to 
that which charms the reader in the 
French of Elizabeth, takes a 
journey to don to endeavour to 
procure a pardon for her sister, 

e furnishes her with a note of re- 
commendation to John Duke of Ar- 
gyle, then in the highest estimation 
ef his couutry for his valour as a gen- 
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eral, and patriotism as a statesman, 
by whose intercession she at last ob- 
tains from the Queen the wished-for 
pardon. In the course of the story 
we learn, that the child of which Effie, 
Deans was delivered, was taken away 
by a dissolute and desperate woman 
(the mother of another mistress of 
Robertson’s), and supposed to be mur- 
dered by her, but in truth put into 
the hands of a smuggler and bandit, 
Donachan Dhu, by whom he is edu- 
cated in the savage trade which this 
man carried on of smuggling and rob- 
bery. Robertson is, in truth, the son 
of a Mr Staunton, of a respectable and 
wealthy family in England, whom, 
like Moor in Schillers tragedy of 
the Robbers, he had left to associate 
in the i courses of some dis- 
solute young men,—as well as in the 
contraband trade which was carried 
on by Wilson and other persons on 
the coast of Scotland, inst a re- 
venue not then protected either by 
law, or such an armed force to en- 
force the law, as our later finan- 
ciers have provided for the securi 
of the revenue. After a variety of 
vicissitudes of fortune, Staunton be- 
comes a baronet, the heir and re- 
presentative of his family; mar- 
ries Effie Deans and brings her to 
England, where the memory of his 
share in the affair of Porteous is for- 
gotten, and traces his lost child in the 
person of a young ruffian, one of the 
outlaw Donachan. These banditti at- 
tack Sir G. Staunton, whom they sup- 
pose possessed of a large sum of money, 
and who, in the scuffle that ensues, is 
shot by his ono yd jaro of this 
person being his father. is young 
ruffian is afterwatdi taken by a par- 
t7 led oy Duncan Knock, the pi 
0 e's manager, or captain as 
is — in that district, by whom 
the leader Donachan is killed in the 
rencounter, but the captive escapes 
by the indulgence of Jeanie Deans, and 
goes to America, where he is understood 
to die amongst a tribe of savages, to 
whom he had fled to escape punish- 
ment for an insurrection against his 
master. Lady Staunton, after the 
ief she feels for the unfortunate fall of 
fa husband is allayed by time, leaves 
her relations in Scotland, with whom 
she had lived in seclusion, and re- 
moves to London to enjoy the gaiety 
of a wealthy. widowhood, but never 
forgets her gratitude to her sister 
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Jeanie, who is married to Mr Butler, 
now of a Scots living 


by the kindness of the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, and whom her liberality enables 
to purchase a small estate for her hus- 
band, whose virtues, as well as those 
of his wife, are rewarded by the hap- 
piness which the close of a novel gen- 
erally distributes to its worthy - 


acters. 

Such is a brief outline of the story 

of this book, affording the field of ac- 
tion of its various personages. The 
most remarkable is Jeanie Deans, 
somewhat of a new character in novel 
writing, and certainly a very interest- 
ing one. Perhaps there is a little too 
much of it, as even with persons not 
very aristocratical, the attention may 
appear to be too long, and too di 
ly called to the concerns of a cow- 
eeder and his daughter. Indeed, it 
must be remarked, that y (and 
we must claim the title of poetry for 
works like this) is of itself somewhat 
aristocratic. It is, as the poet said of 
Cesar, ** indocilis privati loqui," at 
least such was the critical of for- 
mer times. À modern school has held a 
different line of orthodoxy, and carried 
the muse through all the back lanes 
and blind alleys, not only of low but 
of vulgar life. We humbly think, 
however, that in this process she has 
soiled her petticoats, if not dimmed 
her beauty. 

If perhaps a little too much extend- 
ed, however, the justice and keeping of 
the character is never lost or forgot- 
teh. It is preserved in situations very 
difficult to preserve it; and in this 
unity of character there is a merit ad- 
ditional to the skill of the artist, 
which is the excellent moral effect 
which the delineation presses on the 
mind of the reader. There is an un- 
deviating rectitude, a conscientious 
discharge of duty, a sentiment of the 
purest piety, which run through every 
incident of Jeanie Deans’ life and 
eonduct, which every rank will feel 
their heart assent to and —— 
which from the most thoughtless will 
force the bravo of applause ; from per- 
sons of sensibility will draw forth the 
tears of moral admiration and delight. 
In a situation of an un ented, 
we will not say of an improbable kind, 
Jeanie's conference with Queen Caro- 
line, this moral. and ione feeling is 
eonspicuously displayed, in a speech 
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which we are sure we shall gratify our 
readers by quoting at large. 

*5 * If it like you, madam,” said Jeanie, 
* I would hae to the end of the earth 
to save the life of John Porteous, or any 


other unhappy man in his condition ; but £ 
might lawfully doubt how far I am called up- 
to be the av of his blood, though it 


may become the civil istrate to do so. 
He is dead and gane to his place, and they 
that have slain him must answer for their 
ain act. But my sister—my puir sister Effie, 
still lives, though her days and hours are 
numbered !—She still lives, and a word of 
the King’s mouth might restore her to a 
— rus man, wes never, in his 

and nightly exercise, t to pray 
that his Majesty might be blessed with a 


Mug And Promerone reign, and that his 
throne, and the throne of his posterity, 


might be established in righteowsness. O, 
madam, if ever ye kenn'd what it was to 
sorrow for and with a sinning and suffer- 
ing creature, whose mind is sae tossed that 
E LIN 
ve some compassion on our misery! Save 
— house f en dishonour, = an 
un . Dot eighteen years z 
foun Ad — and dreadful death ! Ali 
it is not when we sleep soft and wake merri- 
ly ourselves that we think on other people's 
sufferings. Our hearts are waxed light 
within us then, and we are for righting our 
rangs and fighting our ain battles. 
But when the hour of trouble comes to the 
mind or to the body—and seldom may it 
visit your Leddyship—and when the hour 
d death — that comes to high and 
ow—lang and late may it be yours—O, 
my Leddy, then it Mos whee we hae ne 
for — but what we hae dune for 
others, that we think on maist pleasantly. 
And the thoughts that ye hae intervened to 
the puir thing's life will be sweeter in 
hour, come when it may, than if a 
word of mouth could hang the haill 
Porteous mob at the tail of ae tow." 

** Tear followed tear down Jeanie’s cheeks, 
as, her features glowing and quivering with 
emotion, she her sister’s cause with 
ose was at once simple and so- 


ss * This is eloquence,’ said her Majesty 
to the Duke — * Young woman,” 
she continued, addressing herself to Jeanie, 
* J cannot grant a pardon to your sister— 
but you shall not want my warm interces- 
sion with his Majesty. Take this housewife- 
case, she continued, putting a small em- 
broidered needle-case into Jeanie's hands; 
* do not it now, but at leisure 
you will find something in it which will re- 
mind you that you had an interview with 
Queen Caroline.’ ” 

Every body will agree with the 
Queen, that *'* this is eloquence, — 
eloquence of the truest kind, consist- 
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ing in the thoughts, net the mere lan- 
— — cenot of that far-fetch- 
ed bombastic sort which some modern 
writers at the bar, as well as for the 
stage ('* ay, and admired ones too,” 
as Hamlet says,) have adopted, but of 
the most simple and natural kind, 
and therefore equally affecting and 
sublime. 

The father of Jeanie, David Deans, 
is a character which the author of 
Waverley has formerly exhibited, and 
which we believe his private reading 
enables him well to exhibit—a puri- 
tan of the 16th century at its close, 
and of the 17th at its beginning— 
stern, inflexible, and stubborn in what 
he conceives to be right, haviug scarce 
any of the milk of human kindness, 
or of the charities of social life, in his 
composition, and extending endurance, 
rather than attachment, only to a small 
sect of men as unfeeling and fanatical 
as himself. "This character, true as it 
is to the place and time in which it is 
exhibited, presses rather too much, 
and too heavily, upon us in the course 
of this story. 

The cant of the covenant, in which 
old Deans so largely deals, is a lan- 
guage which was indeed used by that 
sect more in the time in which the 
scene of this novelis laid than it is 
now, or than it was very soon after 
that period ; but, like every other spe- 
cies of slang, rather disgusts, or at 
least tires, the reader, when it occurs 
so very often as it does in these vo- 
lumes. 

We think Jeanie Deans's lover of 
the higher rank, the young laird of 
Dumbiedikes, is not so happily ima- 
gined or pourtrayed. He is so inferior 
to the Will Wimble of the Spectator, 
and the second brother of some other 
portrait painters, that we often feel a 
sort of uneasiness when he is brought 
upon the scene, and a relief as much 
as Jeanie does when he makes his 
exit. He is a timid rider, and lets his 
pony go where it likes, which is not 
at all a common nor a natural feature 
in those mere clodpoles, ** fruges con- 
sumere nati,” who generally are (to 
use the expression of a coarse provin- 
cial wit, who was nearly of this char- 
acter himself, only with a mixture of 
odd grotesque humour, which made 
him sometimes diverting,) “ a beast 
among men, but a man among beasts." 

With another character, too, we are 
rather too often irysted (as the word 
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is used in some perts of this book), 
namely, Saddletree, the tradesman law- 
yer, who has got more real knowledge 
of good law than many of those young 
men who walk our Parliament-house 
with a two or three years old gown 
on their shoulders. It is rather out 
of the usual course of a tradesman’s 
eccentricities ; and if so extravagant a 
lego-mania should seize an ignorant 
shopkeeper, he would make more mis- 
takes than appear in the dicta of Sad- 
dletree, who seems to us to have either 
too much or too little sense, for the 
strange fancy he takes of giving law 
opinions without a fee, and pronounc- 
ing on cases before they come into 
court. 

The fourth volume is rather de trop, 
as the French say, and we believe 
most readers wish that the greatest 
part of it had been spared. The wind- 
ing up of a comedy or novel is ge- 
nerally despatched in a few pages, 
which are read rather with a languid 
assent than any interest in the events. 
The fortunately ending dramas, whe- 
ther in the narrative or strictly drama- 
tic form, are, we believe, now rather 
more the favourites of play and novel 
readers than they were in the times of 
Shakspeare or of Richardson ; but this 
sunshiny denouement admits of little 
to move or to interest. We have some 
suspicion, that our good friend Mr 
Constable wished a fourth volume in 
the way of trade, that he might, *with 
more shew of justice, charge the ex- 
orbitant price of £1, 19s. for a book 
which in former times would have 
been sold for little more than half that 
pe Modern publishers indeed pub- 
ish for the aristocracy ; and we would 
wish this highly popular author of 
Waverley to consider how many thou- 
sands of respectable readers, the prices 
of his books, and, beyond all the oth- 
ers, the price of this one, exclude 
from the perusal of his works. Nay, 
if we are to descend to so mean an 
object, we might say, that there is 
some doubt if, in the article of sale, 
there be so much profit from the ex- 
orbitant price at which the Tales of 
my Landlord are sold, as from a more 
moderate rate. People pause before 
they draw from their purses two gui- 
neas (though to get in eight shillings 
of change), though they might have 
laid down one with less calculation of 
the expense, and often trust to a loan 
or a reading from some richer friend, 
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of a book which at present they must 
read, in order to of, though they 
wisely think they need not buy to 


possess. 

But though the fourth volume may 
in some sort be called unnecessary, a 
sort of surplusage in the lan of 
the law of England, or, in the more 
elegant expression of Pope, ‘ a need- 
less Alexandrine to close the song ;" 
yet there are parts of it with which 
one is so well pleased, as not to grudge 
— the worser parts to get at 

em 


One character is excellently con- 
ceived, as well as strongly brought 
out, that of Duncan Knock, the Duke 
of Argyle's captain above mentioned. 
It is the exact portrait of such a High- 
land functionary,—zealous for the in- 
terest of his principal, and not inat- 
tentive to his own,—highly obsequious 
to his chief, and requiring obsequious- 
ness to himself—as the poet says, 
** giving and stealing odours.” 

Some of the minor characters are 
entitled to a proportionate degree of 
praise, such as Sharpitiaw, the pro- 
curator-fiscal, and Fairservice, the 
clerk ; indeed, as to these, there would 
be no political or moral anachronism, 
in applying, to their successors in office, 
the same official qualities and disposi- 
tions with which this author has in- 
vested them in the earlier half of the 
last — 

The madness of Madge Wildfire is 
pushed rather far, and, if not unna- 
tural, is at least somewhat overcharged, 
and not sparingly enough introduced. 
Insanity, as a disease, is always disgust- 
ing,—or, if not di ting, it has a sa- 
credness about it, like all other inflic- 
tions of Heaven, which should save it 
from being unnecessarily exhibited. 
In works like the present, it should 
only be exhibited in short and broken 
snatches, coloured by the ruling pes- 
sion, or the ruling incidents, in the 
fate of the party. Such is that strik- 
ing but terrible speech of this maniac, 
when conducting the clerk of the 
— in pursuit of Robertson, 
to Muschat's Cairn, so called from one 
Muschat having murdered his wife on 
that spot. 


s * And what sort o° house does Nicol 
Muschat and his wife keep now ?” said Rat- 
cliffe to the mad woman, by way of hu- 
mouring her vein of folly ; * they were but 
thrawn folk lang syne, an’ a’ tales be true.’ 

+ ¢ Qu, ay, ay, ay—but a's forgotten 
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now,' ied Madge, in the confidential 
Vae 1 goal giving the history of her 


that canna hinder the bluid sei 

ye ken. I wussed her to wash it in St An- 
thony's Well, and that will cleanse, if ony 
thing can—But they say bluid never bleaches 
out o' linen elaith—Deacon Sanders’s new 
cleansing winna do't—] tried them 
mysell on a bit rag we hae at hame, that 
was mailed wi’ the bluid of a bit skirling 
wean that was hurt some gate, but out it 
winna come—Weel, ye'll say that's queer : 
but I will bring it out to St Anthony’s bles- 
sed well some braw night just like this, and 
I'll cry up Ailie Muschat, and she and I 
wil hae a grand bouking-washing, and 
bleach our claise in the beams of the bonny 
Lady Moon, that’s far pleasanter to me than 
the sun—the sun's ower het, and ken ye, 
cummers, my brains are het ene al- 
ready. But the moon, and the dew, and 
the night-wind, they are just like a callar 
kail-blade laid on my brow; and whiles I 
think the moon just shines on purpose to 


. pleasure me, when naebody sees her but 


mysell. 

** This raving discourse she continued 
with prodigious volubility, ing on ata 
great pace, and i iffe along 
with her—while he endeavoured, in appear- 
ance at least, if not in reality, to induce her 
to moderate her voice. 

** All at once, she stopped short the 
top of a little hillock, gazed upward , 
and said not one word for the space of five 
minutes. * What the devil is the matter 
with her now ?' said Sharpitlaw to Ratcliffe 
—' Can you not get her forward ?' 

** * Yemaun just take a grain o' 
wi’ her, sir,’ said Ratcliffe. * She'll no gae 
a foot faster than she likes hersel.’ 

** * Dn her, I'll take care she has her 
time in Bedlam or Bridewell, or both, for 
she's both mad and mischievous.’ In the 
meanwhile, Madge, who had looked very 

nsive when she first » suddenly 
bare into a Do o hter, then 
paused i bitterly,—then was seiz- 
ed with a second fit of lan ter, —then fix- 


ed her eyes on the moon, lifted up her voice, 

and sung,— 

— good fair moon, good even te 
ee 5 


I prithee, dear moon, now show to me 
The form and the features, the speech and 


egree, 
Of the man that true lover of mine shall be. 


* But I need not ask that of the bonny Lady 
Moon—I ken that wee) aneugh mysel— 
true-love though he wasna—But naebody 
shall say that I ever tauld a word about the 
matter—But whiles I wish the beirn had 
lived—.Weel, God guide us, there's a hea- 
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ven aboon us a'—(here she sighed bi 
and a bonny moon, and sterns in it * 
(and here she laughed once more).”’ 
The snatches of songs sung by this 
r deranged girl, will call imme- 
Dintely to the recollection of the reader 
the same sort of warning strains s 
by the unfortunate female, widow 
by Roderick Dow for apprising the 
hero of the Lady of the Lake of his 
under the conduct of one of 
the clansmen of that Highland chief. 

The eulogium of the Duke of Ar- 

le is no more than just; and we 
E indebted to the author for recall- 
ing, to the recollection of this age, 
one of the worthies of the last, of 
whom Scotland may fairly boast, both 
as a statesman and a soldier—a states- 
man without guile, and a soldier with- 
out fear. 

Where strong emotion or deep feel- 
ing inspires the language of this au- 
thor, it is not less appropriate than 
forcible—congenial to the rank as well 
as the situation. of the speaker; but 
where there is no higher object than 
the ordinary occurrences of life, he is 
not so happy in adapting the dialogue 
to the situation of the speaker, when 
such person is above the common 
rank. In the Duke of Argyle's com- 
munication with the queen, he is pe- 
culiarly happy in the style of the con- 
versation ; it is such as a well-bred 
nobleman may hold with his sove- 
reign ; but in the lesser dialogues of 
the duke, and the duke’s family, with 
Jeanie Deans, there is not quite so 
much propriety ; a certain degree of 
vulgarity finds place in it, to which 
persons of that rank in society never 
descend. Their deportment and lan- 
guage is the ordinary costume of their 
lives, put on as naturally, and with as 
little effort, as the star and ribbon 
with which their sovereign has graced 
them, and which they never forget, 
except amidst the violence of passion, 
or the discomposure of some untoward 
and distressing incident. 

In the graphic description of scene- 
ry, the author of The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian shews the same power of eye 
and of pencil as in his former works. 
Take, for an example, the description 
of a place which his Edinburgh read- 
ers will recognise at once. 

** If I were to choose a spot from which 
cula ears sun could be seen to 
the greatest possible advantage, it would be 
that wild walk winding around the foot of 
the high belt of semi-circular rocks, called 
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Salisbury Crags, and marking the verge of 
the steep descent which slopes down into 


S er Ean otat ade of thé 
city burgh. e » in its 
outline, üsmasds cdo ROME 
i P amis an stretching itself out beneath 
ina » Which, to.& romantic imagina- 
tion, may be supposed to represent that of a 
3 now, a noble arm of the sea, with 

ite socks, isles, distant shores, and boundary 
of mountains; and now a fair and fertile 
ign country, varied with hill, dale, 

and rock, and skirted by the varied and pic- 
turesque ridge of the Pentland mountains. 
viene Nus tly eircles around the 
» the prospect, composed as 

it is of these enchan and sublime sub- 


jects, at every step, and presents 
them b with, or divided fiin each 
other, in every possible variety which can 
gratify the eye and the im * 


a piece of scenery so beautiful, yet so va- 


pes, the effect ap- 
proaches nearer to enchantment. This path 
used to be my favourite evening and morn- 
ing resort, when engaged with a favourite 
author, or new subject of study. It is, I 
am informed, now become totally impags- 
able,—a circumstance which, if true, re- 
flects little credit on the taste of the Good 
Town or its leaders” 


The following also is a portrait, true 
to the minutest feature, of the house 
of a laird of moderate fortune in the 
Lowlands of Scotland, at the period of 
this story. 


* Dumbiedikes was what is called in 


‘Scotland a single house; that is, having on- 


ly one room occupying its whole breadth 
each of which single + ents was ilu. 


minated by six or eight cross lights, whose 
fram i 


— nails. There 
was no lobby at the bottom of the tower, 
and scarce a landing-place opposite to the 
doors which gave access to the apartments. 
One or two low and dilapidated out-houses, 
connected by a court-yard-wall equally 
curt hed bem waved, be he fag being 
court ved, but the 
partly displaced and partly ren , & gal- 
t crop of docks and thistles sprung up 
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There is n feeling and descrip- 
i e following picture of a 
rural scene. vs 

* [n pursuing soli journey, our 
heroine, soon after — the liue of 
Dumbiedikes, gained a little eminence, from 
which, on looking to the eastward, down a 


she pulled rushes with Butler, to plait 
crowns and sceptres for her sister Effie, then 
& beautiful, but spoiled child, of about three 
years old. The recollections which the scene 

t with them were so bitter, that, had 
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to me as ever the fountain was 
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wad not trust mysell with another 
at poor Woodend, for the very blue 
that came out of the lum-head pat me 
in mind of the change of market-days with 
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us.’ 9 

The illustrations or similes are gen- 
erally forcible and appropriate, both 
to the person who speaks, and the sub- 
ject spoken of, though sometimes, in 
attention to this principle, rather 
coarse and offensive. Such is that of 
cowfceding covenanting Deans, on the 


(Aug. 
character of the el ; Butler, 
whom he censured trusting too 


much to human learning, and relying 
too little on the prompting of the 


spirit. 

** * But,' added he, at seeing the old wo- 
man's uneasiness at his di * afffic- 
tion may gi'e him a jagg, and let the wind 
out o' him as out o' a cow that's eaten wet 
clover, and tbe lad may do weel, and be a 
burning and a shining light; and I trust it 
his to feel it, and 


Such homely passages, though strict- 
yc istic, are perhaps too often 
introduced. These are certain simple 
coarse kinds of fare which delight 
most refined palates at times, but they 
——— by a daily meal of 
them. 

In the construction of his fable, the 
author of this tale, as in his other 
works, is not so happy as in its details. 
Perhaps he writes too rapidly to en- 
title us to expect that specics of excel- 
lence in his productions. Strokes of 
nature or of passion, in which every 
one must allow him to excel, may be 
struck off, in the vulgar phrase, at a 
heat ; but the structure of a 
requires deliberate thought, a 
— of parts, a progressive 
velopement of events. 

e would humbly advise this au- 
thor, if we may advise one so justly 
isis per bad ——— we ever 
ound authors of an very 
to advice), to be less Tasty in publish- 
ing ; itis tempting, perhaps, to take 
advantage of the public enthusiasm, 
as we may call it, about his works, 
not to suffer the ardour of its admira- 
tion to cool, or the beneficial conse- 

uences of its favour to cesse; but 
there is some danger of lessening that 
admiration, and of provoking the cen- 
sure of the less liberal among his read- 
ers. He must not forget how much 
he has to lose in fame, nor suffer him- 
self to forget that amidst any calcula- 
tions of t. He must not purchase 
a pendicle or poffie of land (vide Mr 
Cleishbotham’s eget at the 
expense of a pendicle or poffle of re- 

utation. The more candid among 

is readers will say, in the good-na- 
tured words of the ancient critic, 
** Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus." 
'The less favourable will ** damn with 
faint praise, and hesitate dislike ;" the 
more insidious and bolder detractors 
will broadly state, that the author of 
Waverly is ** writing himself down." 

3 
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PROPOSED REFORM OF THE BEGGAR'S 
OPERA. 


As we believe ourselves to have been 
exclusively favoured with the outline 
of this celebrated opera in its intended 
expurgated form, we conceive it our 
ay to immediately submit the same 
to the public, ‘* without note or com- 
ment," in order that every individual 
may make up his own unbiassed opi- 
nion on its merits. 'We sball barely 
preface it by observing, that the plan 
seems to-be of a much more extensive 
nature than the public was at first 
given to understand, amounting to a 
total change in the object con- 
struction of the piece. The principal 
character is perhaps too manifestly 
founded on Miss H. More’s excellent 
romance of ** Celebs.” 
Sir George Woodberry, a young 
gentleman of very ccnaiderable pro~ 
rty in the west of England, a Mem- 
r of Parliament, and of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, adorned with 
the most elegant and refined manners, 
and endowed with a true and lively 
sense of religion, mappe by accident 
to meet with Miss Polly Peach'em in 
the Hampstead stage, and entering 
into conversation on the state of the 
weather, becomes enamoured of the 
beauties of her mind, and asks per-e 
mission to visit her at her father's 
house. This proposal the lovely 
young creature, actuated by a lively 
sense of shame for the profliggcy of 
her parents, finds herself obliged to 
decline ; but Sir George, by some 
means which are unexplained, di- 
vining her real motive, becomes only 
the more seriously desirous of improv- 
ing the acquaintance thus commenced, 
for the purpose of rescuing her from 
a situstion so revolting to female pu- 
rity, and so dangerous to those prin- 
ciples of piety which it seems had 
early instilled into her by the prepa 
and example of a respectable mai 
aunt, now d While revolving 
in his mind the means of putting into 
execution this worthy design, he hap- 
pens to be attacked one night, as he is 
returning on foot from a charitable 
visit to a poor sick man of the name 
of Moriton, in the neighbourhood of 
Bagnigge Wells, by a couple of foot- 
els, whom, with singular .dexterity 
and courage, he disarms, and, putting 
one to flight, forces the other to sur- 
render at discretion ; and brings him 
Vor; III. 
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beck, a prisoner, to Moriton’s house. 
He here conceives the first design of 
that which forms the subsequent plot 
of the opera. It happens that the 
Captain Ruffian is the identical Cap- 
tain Macheath, whom Sir George, on 
condition of ing his forfeit life, 
induces to instruct him in all the my- 
steries of his profession, so as to enable 
him to perform the part which he has 
recently determined to fill. Thus in- 
structed, he introduces himself to Mr 
Peach'em, having previously ascer- 
tained that that worth — was 
personally unacquainted with the Ca 
tain, although he bad had — 
communications with him in the way 
of trade. Having frequent opportu- 
nities, under his assumed character, 
of improving the acquaintance with 
Miss Polly, so y begun, and 
finding her, upon further intimacy, all 
that he had been led to expect from 
the first favourable impression, he 
makes his addresses to her in the cha- 
racter he has assumed, and is not a 
little pleased to witness the virtuous 
obstinacy with which she refuses to 
listen to them unless he shall first as- 
sure her of having abandoned his evil 
course of life. For the purpose of 
furthering this desired object, she is, 
however, prevailed upon to pretend tó 
her parents that she is clandestinely 
married to him ; and the instrument 
employed to bring this part of the pro- 
ject to bear, is a young man of good 
family and connexions, but of a rov- 
ing and unsettled character, who 
been disinherited by his father, and 
reduced, from distress, to associate 
with thieves and pickpockets, under 
the assumed name of Fi 

The further part of the plot is un- 
dertaken by Sir George Woodberry, 
in conjunction with this young man 
(whom he has benevolently included 
in his proposed views of general refor- 
mation and happiness), for the imme- 
diate purpose of trying the love and 
constancy of Miss Polly, whom he se- 
riously intends making his wife in the 
end. Miss Grace Woodberry, Sir 
George’s sister, is another main agent 
in this design ; and Lockit, the rough 
and unpolished, but well intentioned 
and pious, keeper of Newgate, is also 
inlisted in the confederacy. The 
power of these new dramatis persone 
procures some of the upper girls.of a 
neighbouring school, on the Madras 
system of oa (to which beth 
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Sir George and his sister are princi- 
pal subscribere), to act the temporary 
parts of those poor deluded wretches 
who, in the old opera, used to afford 
so much licentious amusement to the 
galleries; but who, by this ingeni- 
ous contrivance, are converted into & 
vehicle for much pious and grateful re- 
flection. The part of Lucy Lockit is 
supported by Miss Grace herself ; and 
thus the piece is naturally conducted 
to its catastrophe much in the same 
manner as in the original, proper re- 
spect being had to the strict propriety 
of the principal characters, who, only 
for a particular purpose, assume the 
temporary disguise of iniquity. Hon- 
est Lockit alone forgets, in one in- 
stance, the part he has undertaken to 

rm—it is when roused to a vir- 
tuous indignation by the profligate 
suggestions of Peach'em, who attempts 
to en him as his associate in vil- 
lany; he collars the scoundrel, and 
would almost throttle him, but for the 
timely intervention of Sir George, who 
reminds him of the part he has under- 
taken to perform. 

The conclusion may be easily anti- 
cipated. A pretended reprieve, pro- 
claimed by a small number of persons 
paid to nate the rabble outside of 
the walls of the prison, having restor- 

ed the fainting Miss Polly to life, she 
awakens to receive the passionate de- 
claration of Sir George, of his real per- 
m mE character, m to 
er. He ——— or Filch the pre- 
sent of a Bible, from the British aA 
ade slang Society, of which he has 
long been a most worthy and active 
member; and upon the poor young 
man's sincere and genvine tance, 
and promise to lead a new life, under- 
takes to procure for him the forgive- 
ness of his friends, holding out, by 
way of further encouragement to well- 
doing, the prospect of being recom- 
pensed by the hand and fortune of Miss 
race Woodberry, whose heart, it 
seems, is d is ratie in his fa- 
vour. Old Peach’em also repents, and 
is appointed bailiff of one of his son- 
in-law’s estates in the west. Lockit is 
offered a noble independent provision, 
but prefers remaining in the situation 
in which providence has placed him, 
and with which he has learned to be 
content, principally with the view of 
continuing to contribute to the reform 

of prisoners committed to his 
e have been of course obliged to 
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omit several minor details in this ge- 
neral account of the plan. We have 
also been promised a sight of the songs, 
as they are to be amended ; 
and, if we are so far favoured, shall 
esteem it an essential part of the duty 
we owe to the public, to lay them be- 
fore our readers. 
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DETAILS RESPECTING THÉ PHILIP- 
PINE ISLANDS. 


(We have been favoured by 
M*Konochie with the followi 


Upper Baker Street, London, 
1818. 
MY DEAR SII, 

I now sit down to acquit myself of 
my promise, to give you such details 
respecting the Philippine Islands as 
my long residence in Manilla may 
have — me with. This, how- 
ever, I must premise, o ing, 
en the one hand, that Mir — 
twenty years since I left it, during ali 
which time I have had no such com- 
munication with any one still residing 
there, as to enable me in any material 
degree to correct my previous infer- 
mation, and bring it dawn to a more 
recent period ; and on the other, how- 
ever, t i 
ment, if i 
m progvess at all, is at least remark- 
ably t 


eolonies. It is my belief, accordingly, 
that the picture I am now about to 
draw of them is still, in all its leading 
points, as correct as I know it was in 


1798. 

Your first question, with respect to 
the Spanish ion, must refer to 
native Spani i 
rous dants, 
riety of half-caste, would include one- 
— at least — whole È 

uconia. Of native Spaniards, a0- 
cordingly, settled in the Philippine 
Islands, the total number may be 
stated at 2000, not military : the mili- 
tary, including all descriptions, men 
and officers, are about 2500; out of 
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-which number the native regiments 
are officered. These last, in 1796-7, 
- were almost entirely composed of South 
Americans, and were reckoned at 5000 
men; making a military force of about 
7800. 
The casts bearing a mixture of the 
ish blood are, in Luconia alone, at 
least 200,000 souls: the Sanglays, or 
Chinese descendants, are upwards of 
20,000: and Indians, who call them- 
selves the original Tagalas, about 
310,000 :—making a total population 
in thet island: of about 600,000 souls. 
What may be the respective numbers 
in the other Philippine Islands, I 
never had any opportunity of learning. 
-I may — further — with re- 
spect to the population of Luconia, 
that in the interior of that island alone, 
of all the Philippines, there is to this 
day found, exclusively of the Indian 
. tribes, T , as already mentioned, 
& race of woolly-headed pigmies, who 
have no permanent residence, but take 
up their abode on any spot that strikes 
their fancy for the moment, moving 
about from one mountain to another. 
Sometimes the revenue officers, im 
quest of contraband goods, surprise 
some of these creatures, and bring 
them to Manilla, where I have seen 
-them ; but they either find a way to 
escape, although treated in the mildest 
manner,. or, if too well looked ‘after 
for that, pine away and die. They 
are called by the Spaniards Negrettos 
. di Monté, and are wonderfully expert 
-with the bow and arrow. ether 
- their language bears pit ae to the 
. Papuan or Oceanic , the only 
other woolly-headed tribe found in 
these seas, I never learned: there is a 
tradition, however, among the Indians, 
sd — being the aborigines of tle: 
an 


it is impossible to form any con- 
eeption of a richer or more beautiful 
prospect, than meets the eye in every 
- direction, on entering the Bay of Ma- 
.nilla. The country on the right hand 
slopes gradually down from a very 
considerable height, quite to the wa- 
ter's edge, and presents the nee 
of being in the highest state of culti- 
- wation, although, on.a nearer approach, 
the whole i dinero to be the mere 
work of nature. On the left the high 
mountuins stend more detached and 
abrupt, but are equally clothed with 
verdure quite to the summit; the 
"whole bay, which is about 28 leagues 
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round, presenting one of thc most 
picturesque scenes I ever witnessed. 
Manilla lies in the south-east corner : 
its situation is very low, on the left 
bank of a river, which, at this point, 
is about as wide as the Thames at 
Vauxhall, and which divides the city 
from the suburbs. These again are 
connected, however, by a very hand- 
some bridge. The customhouse, pub- 


- lic buildings, and generally every thing 


relating to commerce, is in the sub- 
urbs, the population of which is esti- 
mated at 90,000 souls, while that of 
the city does not exceed 8000. Véssels 
ride about a mile and a half from the 
shore, in the road of Manilla; but in 
the S.W. monsoon, that is, from the 
middle of April to November, they 
are forced to take shelter in Cavita, a 
small but very secure port, about three 
leagues to the southward of Manilla. 
The whole island of Luconia is ca- 
pable of producing every article of the 
very best quality. As fine sugar, in- 
digo, cotton, and spiccs, are brought 
to market in Manilla, as I cver saw in 
any part of the world ; but the quan- 
tities cultivated of each are small. 
a e proof, — of =e hw 
island is e, were it pr . 
anue T shall only ite the. fol- 
lowing fact :—In 1793, only one an- 
nual cargo of sugar, consisting of about 
4000 peculs of 140 weight each, was 
exported, owing to the Spaniards 
giving the Indians no encouragement 
to cultivate the cane. I laid myself 
out to — uaintance with 
many respectable Indians; and 
advancing small sums of money p 
proper periods, and receiving sugar in 
repayment, I was enabled to export 
15,000 peculs in 1704, and in 1795 
not less than 40,000. . The cultivation 
of indigo was then much encouraged 
by the Philippine compeny : I think, 
in 1796, about 9000 quintals of 1 cwt. 
Spanish each were exported, of which 
something more than a half was qn 
aecount of that company. But since 
1798, as I learn, the quantity is re- 
duced more than two-thirds from the 
want of hands, owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the great number of natives 
ealled out in 1797 as militia, these 
people never returning to their former 
industrious habits, after having been 
thus once enrolled. The same may 
be said respecting the cotton, pepper, 
and sugar, the cultivation and manu- 
facture of all of which have suffered 
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from the same cause, the whole being 
manifestly, however, the fault of the 
government; for were their masters 
active, the Indians would be so too. 
It is their indolence and sluggishness 
which these people conceive en- 
rolment in the militia gives them a 
ight to imitate; nor will any 
of coercion, without example, eradicate 
the idea. 
We now come to the articles of im- 
port, which consist principally of goods 
per for the cargo of the Acapulco 
gelleons, which is the great object 
which engages the attention of all. 
This cargo consists of about one-third 
in various goods from Madras, vis. 
Pungum cloths, long cloth, printed 
goods from Pulicat, &c., one-third 
in muslins, baftas, sannas, &c. from 
Bengal ;—and one-third in silks, prass 
cloths, silk stockings, and other Chi- 
nese articles, the invoice being requir- 
ed by law not to exceed one million of 
dollars, but in general about doubling 
that sum. 
The tonnage of the galleon is divid- 
ed and subdivided into bolétas and 
parts of bolétas. The boléta is almost 
equal to a ton, and almost every indi- 
‘vidual in Manilla has an iriterest in 
‘the vessel, each householder, aecordi 
to his rank, civil or military, having 
his share, which is continued to his 
widow and children. Thus a merchant 
who wants so much tonnage in the 
galleon, is obliged to procure it from 
the various quarters whence it is to be 
had, according to the quota of each ; 
by which means he may perhaps have 
to apply to 200 families for the bulk of 
50 tons, and to make his separate bar- 
gain with them all, the value of the 
boléta being only regulated by the de- 
mand for it. Ihave sometimes known 
250 dollars given for one, the average 
price being, however, about 200. The 
usual time of sailing from Manilla is 
May, or early in June. The com- 
mandant is usually an officer of the 
navy, appointed by the governor. He 
has 50 tons privilége, and while on the 
voyage, is paid and ranks as a briga- 
dier-general. The king pays all the 
ship's expenses, for which he levies 
33 per cent. duty on the valuation of 
the cargo at Acapulco, which amply 
reimburses him. 
All goods imported into Manilla pay 
a duty of 15 per cent. on the valua- 
tion at the custom-house. Bullion, if 
exported, pays S per cent. The re- 
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venue of the island is principally de- 
rived from a tax on — 
government has made a complete mo- 
nopoly, any person using the tebacto 
growing even in his own fields, being 
iable — — The manu- 
or making segars employs at 
ke lin 4 to 500 people, EN 
sal being their use, even children of 
five years of age carry one continually 
in their mouths. 
Government also makes a m y 
AURI 
, W e o 
S hich char is also id considerable 
consumption. These, with the poll- 
tax, which is very inconsiderable, —* 
the principal sources of revenue, a- 
mounting to a total of about one mil- 
lion of dollars, more than half of which 
is drawn from the tobacco alone. The 
nepa is calculated at 300,000 dollars. 
The import and export duties at 
180,000, and the capitation tax at 
20,000, making in all the sum above 
stated. The expenses of government 
are, on the other hand, estimated at 
two millions of dollars; so you see 
what a capital hand the Spaniards 


make of one of the finest i in the 
world. 
The Spanish alone, of all European 


flags, is admitted into the port of A- 
moy or Emouy, on the south east 
coast of China, but very little profit is 
— from — nee, seldom 
more than one v roceeding thi- 
ther annually, and phan is almost 
exclusively specie. A very consider- 
able intercourse is, however, maintain- 
ed on the whole with the cast coast 
of China as far north as Nankin, from 
twenty to thirty Chinese junks of very 
considerable tonnage each being con- 
-tantly employed in — Their 
cargoes consist princi of pottery, 
silks, cooking utensils, Bo. averaging 
5 or oe pom each, parcelled out 
among forty or lars, who 
nerally work their * , and fe. 
quentiy remain bebind at Manilla, 
with a further view to trade among the 
Indian islands, giving up their p 

to others desirous of returning with 
the proceeds of a previous trip of the 
same nature. The returns from Ma- 
nilla are spices, dried hides, safron, 
wood, &c. 

I forgot to mention, that timber for 
ship-building, as fine as any in the 
world, is to be found in Luconia. It 
is of various kinds, but that called Mo- 
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laria is, I think, superior to the teak 
wood of Malabar. They have likewise 
the pala maria for masts, which grows 
to an immense height and thickness. 
Of this the galleon is entirely masted. 
Fine timber is to be found in all the 
islands; also dammer, & species of 
pitch, abdeca, a kind of hemp, with 
every other article requisite to send a 
vessel to sea. There are also mines of 
iron and copper which might be work- 
ed to advantage, although both these 
articles are now imported. The brass 
pieces of ordnance made at the arsenal 
are very complete. At Cavita there 
is an excellent wharf for careening 
vessels, and the storehouses are in ge- 
neral well supplied with marine stores, 
both European and Philippine Island 
growth and manufacture. The na- 
tives, with very little instruction, 


make most excellent ship-wrights. 


A number of small ys, of from 
twenty to fifty tons each, are constant- 
ly miu in a state of equipment at 
Manilla to act against the Moors, as 
they are called, or Malay pirates, from 
the Sooloo Archipelago and Mindanao, 
who cruize about in proas which row 
and sail very fast, and sometimes land 
in the night, and carry off the natives 
from under the very walls of the forts. 
These galleys are of more expense than 
use, as I never heard of their taking 
any of these depredators. As some 
further check, the Spaniards also main- 
tain a fort and garrison, consisting of 
a commandant and 250 men, at Sam- 
boangan, on the south-west coast of 
Mindanao ; but this too is mere form, 
for they dare not venture any distance 
into the country, the natives being re- 
solute in their resistance, when they 
can, making them prisoners, even from 
under their own walls; nor will they 
ever give them up without a ransom 
suited to their rank. There is a par- 
ticular fund from the Order of Mercy, 
at Manila, which is solely appro- 
priated to aid the private funds of 
those who are thus unfortigute, and 
to obtain their release. "Thé monks 
of this order are generally sent over in 
the negotiation. 

With respect to the climate of Lu- 
conia, forming the last item in your 
inquiries, it is in general very whole- 
some for nine months in the year, and 
during the rains the air is cool and 
fresh. There is some difference, how- 
ever, according to the situation. In 
Cagayan and the other northern dis- 
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tricts it is most healthy, and invalids 
are — sent thither accordingly, 
particularly from the immediate vici- 
nity of Manilla, which lies low, and is 
occasionally very sultry. During the 
rains, however, the southern districts 
of the island are preferred, as being 
more sheltered from the strong west- 
erly gales prevalent at that season. 
The montbs of December, January, 
February, and March, are uncommon- 
ly fine,—April is variable, towards the 
end especially, when there are fre- 
quent gales of wind from all quarters; 
and sometimes a tyfoon, or hurricane, 
generally commencing from the north- 
west, and completely making the circle 
of the compass. No description of the 
tyfoon you can ever have met with 
can exceed the reality ; any vessel en- 
countering it may be considered fore 
tunate, if she save but one lower mast 
to assist in repairing the wreck on the 
return of fine weather. Nothing in 
nature can be more terrible than 


gales. 


About the middle of May, the south- 
west monsoon is well set, end conti- 
nues till the first week in October, 
when the weather becomes again va- 
riable. Generally speaking, October 
and November are the most unhealth 
months in the year, the sun being stil 
nearly vertical and very hot, and the 
exhalations arising from the moist 
state of the earth after the’ rains, pro- 
ducing fevers, fluxes, and many other 
complaints. It is in these months 
also, that earthquakes are generally felt 
in Luconia; there were no less than 
seven severe shocks in November 1796, 
when I was there. The fine weather 
commences again in December, and 
continues as I have said, making, on 
the whole, a soil and climate by no 
means disagreeable in themselves, and 
capable of producing every thing which 
may be attempted to be reared in 
them, in a profusion, and of a quality, 
which but few places can equal, and 
certainly none excel.—I renun, &c. 

. G. 


— 
REMARKS ON CURRENTS. 


WE know of no subject connected with 

the mighty deep, which has involved 

greater diversity of opinion amon 
hilosophers, or more perplexed aad 
wildered unthinking navigators, 
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than that of currents. In the booka 
which treat of that most important 
subject, we meet with irreconcilable 
and conflicting theories. 

In the infancy of navigstion, when 
nautical instruments, books, charts, 
&c. were in a rude and imperfect 
‘state, the errors committed by navi- 
‘gators not only excited sympathy and 
compassion, but unluckily ob- 
‘tained the sanction and belief of well- 
‘informed men. While the art re- 
‘mained in this state, we cannot be 
‘surprised to find, in the writings of 
many eminent authors, theories of 
‘currents which had no other existence 
than in the minds of ignorant and su- 
perstítious seamen, or in the reveries 
of the imagination of the learned. 

As the art of navigation improved, 
‘and nautical instruments, &c. became 
more accurate, it might have been 
imagined, that the knowledge of the 
Poon of currents would have 
‘kept pace with the progress of science. 
This, however, is not the case ;—and 
"however extraordinary it may appear, 
tt is undoubtedly true, that our pre- 
sent knowledge of currents in the At- 
Jantic Ocean, is not much better than 
it was in the 17th century. 
^ Inconfirmation of this, we shall quote 
a few passages from the writings of the 
celebrated Humboldt, and contrast 
them with those of an cxperienced, 
and f may add, scientific navigator. 

* In latitude," says Humboldt, in his 
Personal Narrative, p. 44, ** 39° 50 north, 
longitude 16° 10’ west from Paris, we be- 
gan to feel the cffects of the great current, 
which, from the Azores, directs itself to- 
wards the straits of Gibraltar and Canary 
Islands. Comparing the place deduced by 
_ the time-keeper with the pilot's reckoning, 
I was able to discover the smallest variation 
in the direction and velocity of the currents; 
and from 37° to 30° of latitude I found a 
eurrent from 18 to 26 miles to the east.” 

Such evidence, particularly from so 
able an observer as Humboldt, would, 
it might be imagined, be conclusive. 
But it is not so; for up starts Mr 
Bain, the navigator above alluded to, 
who says, in his ingenious and origi- 
nal essay on the variation of the com- 
pass, in answer to the above passage, 

* Now, without attempting to derogate 
from the universally recognised abilitics of 
this celebrated philosopher, I am inclined 
to suspect, that had he been aware of the 
local attraction of his ship acting on the 
magnetic needle directing his course (which 
must have been west), he would not have 
vonsidered this 18 or 26 miles error in the 
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reckoning as being entirely the effect of cur- 
rents." 

After this, what are we to think? 
Humboldt stands unrivalled in this, 
or any other age, for extent of know- 
ledge, variety of learning, indefsti- 
gable ove zeal, and enterprize; 
yet, with his acknowledged ac- 
quirements and talent, he seems to 
have been ignorant of the phenomenon 
in the magnetic system, originally de- 
veloped by the genius of Flinders, and 
since more -fully illustrated by Bein, 
which, on ship-board, exerts a local 
influence over the magnetic needle, 
according as the ship's heed is mor 
or less defiected from the magnetic 
meridian, thereby producing an error 
in the reckoning to the east, in the 
northern hemisphere, and to the west, 
in the southern hemisphere. If Hum- 
boldt war ignorent of this law, and if 
the compasses on board his ship were 
#0 influenced at the time he made 
these remarks, (and we have little 
doubt but they were,) the 18 or 26 
miles of current alluded to, must be 
reduced to 6 or 8, according to the 
necessary allowance pointed out in 
Bain's Essay for correcting this erret. 
If Flinders’ system be true, Ham- 
boldt has ascribed to currents that 
which is attributable only to a phene- 
menon in the magnetic stystem on 
ship-board. If, on the other hand, 
Humboldt is correct, and Flinderf 
and Bain's system a mere chimera, bis 
beautifully illustrated theory of cur- 
rents in the Atlantie Occan, is to 
the philosopher, as well as to the prac 
tical navigator, a valuable treasure. 
The system of Flinders and Bain may 
yet require to be authenticated by 8 

rther series of observations; and we 
are in confident hopes, that the period 
is not far distant when this subject 
will receive, from the illustrious Hum- 
boldt, the attention due to its gres 
importance. 

As, however, the generality of our 
readers may not have had an oppor 
tunity of acquainting themselves with 
the different theories here alluded to, 
we shall first state the substance of 
Humboldt’s theory, and make some 
observations on it, and then give thst 
of Bain's, that the reader may draw 
his own conclusivns. 

** My chief view,” says Humboldt, in his 
Personal Narrative, ** in tracing a sktt 
the currents of the Atlantic, is to prove, thst 
the motion of the waters towards the sout- 
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water returns to the same place from whieh, 


— we can estimate, from our pre- 
sent knowledge of the swiftness of currents, 
that the cireuit of 3800 leagues is not ter- 
minated in less than two 


Gulf of Mexico and reach Tertoise shoals 
opposite the port of Havannab,— while forty 
or fifty days might be sufficient to carry 


ight miles in. the 24 hours, we find ten or 
en months for this last distance." 
This view of the continued rotation 


of the currents of the Atlantic Ocean: 


is at first sight pai yet, when, 
we contemplate the immensity of wa- 
ter which, even at the moderate cal- 
culation of seven or cight miles in the 
twenty-four hours, must arrive from 
the east coast of America upon that of 
the west of Europe and Africa, we 
find some difficulty in adopting it. It 
seems natural enough, that the body 
of water which the opening of the 
Straits of Gibraltar refuses, may find 
an easy egress, by bending its direc- 
tion along the coast of Africa, and 
may thence again return to the shores 
of America. Such, indeed, may be 
the true theory on which the currents 
in the Atlantic are constituted ; but 
we apprehend, if the whole of this 
dramense body of water was prevented 
from ‘entering the Straits of Gibraltar, 
and the residue obliged to take the 
eourse assigned it, the torrent conti- 
nually rushing through the Pillars of 
Hercules would as far excced the tor- 
rent issuing out of the Gulf of Florida, 
as the width of the latter exceeds that 
of the former. This, however, is by 
no means the case; for, on the con- 
trary, Humboldt himself assures us, 
(and we know that he is correct, ) that 
the mean velocity of the currents, in 





* This error must have originated either 
‘with the translator or the printer. 
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the parallel of Cape Cannaveral, re- 
sembles that of a torrent, and runs 
five miles an hour ; and, in the 26th, 
and 27th degrees of latitude, at the 
rate of flve feet every second, or eighty 
miles in the twenty-four hours: 
whereas, we believe, the mean velo- 
city of the currents running through 
the Straits of Gibraltar into the Me- 
diterranean Sea, even in the narrowest 
place, seldom exceeds two or three 
miles an hour. Besides, from the 
bearing of the cossts between the Bri- 
tish Channel and Cape St Vincent, 
may it not with great probability be 
assumed, that the northern part of tbe 
atream, which is separated in its course 
by us St Vincent on the north, 
Cape Cantin on the south, and tha 
Straits of. Gibraltar in the centre, 
would, like the southern branch, pass 
to the northwerd with the bending of 
the coasts of Portugal and Spain? 
Experience, however, proves this not 
to be the fact; and navigators, at, 
least such as can be relied on, find 
the currents in that part of the Atlan- 
tic setting one way us often as they do 
the other. But this, like the other. 
point in dispute, must also be left to 
time and further experience to deter- 
mune. " 
We may however remark, before 
uitting this part of the subject, thas 
e most careless observer of the phe- 
nomena of eurrents must have often 
witnessed one or two tides, during a 
N.W. gale on the eastem coast of 
Scotland, and during a S.W. gale on 
the western coast of England, rise so 
unusually high as to be productive of 
much serious mischief. Both pheno 
mena are entirely owing to the first im- 
pulse of the gale forcing the surface of 
the sea, until turned by the windings 
of the coast, towards that point of the 
horizon to which the wind is directed ; 
but no sooner does the gale cease, than 
the tides assume their usual appear- 
ance,—nay, often much sooner; for 
the gale may continue weeks, without 
roducing more than one or two ex- 
tremely high tides; which sufficiently 
shews, that the body of waters thus 
impelled out of its course by the be- 
ginning of the gale, returns almost in- 
stantaneously to fill the vacuity made 
by its own unnatural . A 
S.E. gale on the east coast of Scotland, 
and a N.E. gale on the west coast of 
England, produces a contrary effect 
at these places respectively ; which ia 
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a still further corroboration of the 
causes being entirely local, and totally 
unconnected with any hypothesis 
founded or theory whatever. 

We still remember the dreadful 
effects produced on the weak and ig- 
norant minds of seamen by * Ren- 
nell’s current." This fable, which 
got an easy admission into nautical 
books, and, strange to tell, occupies 
fifteen pages of the seventh volume of 
' * Campbell’s Lives of the Admirals,” 
just published, was calculated to do, 
and certainly did do, incalculable mis- 
chief. It is now happily exploded ; 
and we have alluded to it now, merely 
to shew how very cautious navigators 
ought to be, before they adopt into 
their calculations systems and theories 
which are not founded in truth, and 
verified by experience. 

On these principles we have no he- 
sitation in saying, that whatever may 
be the laws which give effect to cur- 
rents without the tropics,—whether 
by external impulse, by a difference of 
heat or saltness, by the periodical 
melting of the polar ice, by the in- 
equality of evaporation, or by the va- 
riable pressure of the atmosphere on 
the surface of the sea,—this we are 
pretty certain of, that the currents 
within the — undoubtedly receive 
the first impulse from, and are set in 
motion by, the frude and monsoon 
winds. ‘This is a fact so universally 
acknowledged, since first stated by 
Dampier, as to require no illustration. 

** Local situations,” says Mr Bain, 
** produce local currents; and there are 
few capes or promontories where currents 
are not more or leas experienced. But if 
those capes or promontories are situated 
within the influence of trade or monsoon 
winds, the direction of the waters follow 
that of the winds. These currents are, 
however, very superficial; and we frequently 
observe two different currents in the same 


place, the upper part of the cable of a shi 
at anchor being sometimes carried one — 
whilst the lower part is carried another. 
Even on the shores of the Florida channel, 
the most remarkable in the world for its 
currents, a ship may pass the opposite way, 
by the revulsion of the waters close in shore. 
** The trade-winds which blow between 
the coast of Africa and Brazil, and the 
southerly winds which prevail on the for- 
mer, (both of which phenomena are perhaps 
owing to the opposite rotation of the earth,) 
undoubtedly force along the surface of the 
ocean towards the coast of Brazil, which, 
stopping in its direct progress, it diverges 
towards the north and south. The greater 
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part passes into the Gulf of Mexico, and 
hence, by the famous gulf stream, is again 
thrown into the Atlantic. A lesser portion 
west, through the Straits of Magel- 
an, and round Cape Horn. On these dif- 
— — of America, the currents are 
generally pretty strong ; but twenty, thirty, 
and fifty leagues off the ue hs are 
scarcely discernible. At Barbadoes there is 
very little current. 
- ** In the East Indies, the N.E. monsoon, 
which blows from October to April, and the 
S.W. monsoon, which blows from April to 
— have very considerable effect on 

e waters over which they respectivel 
From the east coast of Chine, dudas the 
N.E. monsoon, the waters are impelled 
with considerable velocity along the coasts 
of Tonquin, Cochin-China, across the Gulf 
of Siam, towards the Malacca peninsula ; 
and from thence they pass through the dif- 
ferent straits west of Borneo, into the Java 
Sea, and are again carried by the N.W. 
winds (which prevail during the period the 
N.E. monsoon continues in the China Sea) 
eastward. Hence the im icability of 
making a passage, during the N.E. mon- 
soon, up the China Sea, or one down the 
Java Sea during the same period ; although 
& passage is to be made either way, by going 
out of the one sea into the other. 

* The SW. monsoon has the same effect, 
but in a contrary direction. But it is to be 
observed, that at some distance from the 
respective shores just mentioned, the cur- 
rents are weak and feeble, when com 
with eae aii shore, and in the differ- 
ent straits through which th 

** From the west side of he asm Asian 
Archipelago, and eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, the waters, during the N.E. mon- 
soon, are forced round the island of Ceylon, 
across the Arabian Sea, until turned to the 
S.W. by Cape Guardafici. From thence 
they follow the direction of the coast, and 
run with considerable rapidity towards the 
Cape of Good Hope, where they are again 
turned, by the westerly winds, eastward 
towards New Holland; but in this last 
track their force is extremely weak; for it 
has been repeatedly observed, that after 
passing to the southward or castward of the 
great bank of Agulhas, the currents are 
hardly perceptible; whereas a ship on the 
bank will be sometimes set twenty, forty, 
and often sixty miles in the twenty-four 
hours to the S. W., against a heavy gale o€ 
wind from that quarter. On the coast of 
Chili and Peru, from 30? of south to 4^ of 
north latitude, the constant southerly winds 
force & current along that coast; and off 
Cape St Prancis, Cape Passao, Cape St 
Lawrence, and Cape Blanco, they are gene- 
rally very strong ; but forty or fifty leagues 
from the shore they are extremely weak. 
At the Gallapagos Islands they are hardly 
perceptible. On the coasts of Peru and 
Mexico the same thing is observed." 
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DISCOVERY OF HAUYNE, IN THE 
ISLAND OF TIREE. ' 


MISERE in serpin ades attention 
of mineralogists has principally 
directed to the investigation iari 
structure, relative position, and mode 
of formation of mountain rocks. This 
branch of mineralogy, it must be 
confessed, is more generally interest- 
ing than any of the others. The 
mind iim, ia more in tracing out 
those grander features and relations in 
the mineral kingdom, exhibited in the 
structure and arrangement of moun- 
tainous and alpine country, than in de- 
cyphering the minute, although very 
interesting, connexions observable a- 
mong simple minerals. We have accu- 
rate geognostical descriptions of many 
extensive tracts of country in Great Bri- 
tain, but the history of the simple min- 
erals contained in the rocks of these 
districts is but imperfectly known. It 
is therefore with pleasure that we 
communicate to our readers the follow- 
ing notice, given to us by the celebrated 
professor Pictet of Geneva. 


— e 


Description of a Mineral nearly resem- P 


imitive 
iree, one 
rofessor L. 


bling Haüyne, found in 

Limestone, in the Island o 

of the Hebrides. By 

. NECKER: 
Colour—Pure  sky-blue, sometimes 
slightly greenish. 
Lustre—Shining and vitreous. 
Transparency—Translucent. 
Fracture—Conchoidal. 
Hardness—Scratches glass. 
Form—Massive, and in roundish 
grains. 
Chemical Characters. 

Before the blow-pipe it becomes 
white and opaque, but does not melt. 
It dissolves in acids, but we could not, 
from the smallness of the quantity, de- 
termine if it formed with them a jelly. 

Geognostic Situation. 

It occurs in very minute grains in 
the contemporaneous masses of felspar, 
mica, sahlite, and augite, which are 
imbedded in a primitive limestone con- 
tained in gneiss. 

Geographic Situation. 

It occurs in the limestone or marble 
rocks at the farm of Balephetrich in 
Tiree. 

Observations. 

If this mineral, as we suppose to be 
the case, should prove to be the true 

Vor. III. 
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Haüyne, it will be the first — of 
its occurring in a primitive district, 
the varieties hitherta described havin 
been met with in lavas, basaltes, an 
rocks thrown out by volcanoes*. 





A Word to the rival Huttonian and 
Wernerian Disputants. 

It may appear somewhat like pre- 
sumption in a nameless observer to at- 
tempt to direct the attention of two 
sects so violent in controversy, and so 
ak gp —— fo ny geo- 

ogical appearances that e su 
‘port the rath of both the theories of 
the earth contrived by their ingenuity. 
But a natural wish on my part to repress 
the over-weening confidence of both, 
and thus to lead more certainly to a 
true judgment in mineralogical sub- 
jects, induces me to request, Mr Edi- 
tor, your countenance to the short 
statement I am about to give. If the 
— I propose to mention were 

istant from this city, and concealed 
in a wild and inaccessible part of the 
country, I know well what would hap- 
pen ;—both fire and water philoso- 
hers would join against me, and would 
say this anonymous scribbler knows 
nothing of the matter—he cannot dis- 
tinguish one rock from another, and it 
is quite evident that he is ignorant of 
the most obvious distinctions Som 
to every in mineralogy. The 
would diras them su ——— 
tion as that we are about to communi- 
cate, because it would shew that both 
are in the right, and both in the wrong, 
and thus force them to abandon the 
fantastic field of geological romance. 
But the geological appearances are 
neither distant nor difficult of access ; 
on the contrary, they are open to the 
hourly inspection of all the numerous 
geologists of this intellectual city. 





* Note.—Some mineralogists maintain 


instance, that the Monte Somma at Vesu- 
vius, which contains these ejected masses, is 
the old crater of that volcano, and in some 
drawings it has certainly a very crater-like 
aspect. We see no evidence for the vol- 
canic origin of Somma, and, until such ie 
produced, shall be contented to consider it 
as an unaltered portion of the general crust 
of the earth. Translator. 
4E 
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They are to be seen in the grand see- 
tion of the Calton Hill, at the site of 
the pro Waterloo hotel. The 
whole mass of rock in thet part of the 
hill is composed of a substance known 


under the popular name of whin-stone, 
or, tos more scientifically, green- 
stone. Now this whin-stone, or green- 


stone, according to the Huttonians, is 
— which has satay PL piae from 
the grand repositor that matter in 
the interior of he earth. — while the 
Wernerians maintain, that it is a 
rocky substance deposited from the 
original waters of the globe, when 
this submundane system was emerg- 
ing from its chaotic state. This green- 
stone is traversed by three veins of 
green-stone, that exhibit many inter- 
esting phenomena, of which the most 
striking are those which are at present 
to claim our attention. For the pre- 
vious information of your readers it may 
be remarked, that both theoriesare con- 
sidered to depend very much on the ap- 
pearances presented by veins. The Hut- 
tonians maintain, that veins were for- 
merly open fiseures or rents, widening 
towards the interior of the earth, but 
becoming gradually narrower, and ter- 
minating upwards; these fissures are 
sup to have been filled with tbe 
matter they now contain by the injec- 
tion of melted lava from below. Hence, 
according to the Huttonian view, veins 
always widen as they go downwards, 
but become narrower and narrower, 
and at le terminate above in some 
rock or other. The Wernerians agree 
with the Huttonians, in considering 
all veins as having been originally 
open fissures or rents, but maintain, 

t these rents or fissures are wide 
&bove, but become gradually narrower 
and narrower, at length terminate be- 
low. 'These rents are supposed to have 
been filled from above, from the wa- 
ters of the ancient ocean, with the 
minerals they now contain. 

What then are the peculiarities of 
the veins of the Calton Hill? These 
may be stated in afew words. One of 
the veins is wide above, but as it des- 
cends, becomes narrower, and at length 
terminates in a narrow wedge. This is 
an example of a vein filled from above, 
or ofa Ilernerian vein. Another vein of 
green-stone, which is wide below, but 
narrow and terminated above, is a 
short distance from that just mention- 
ed, and is an example of a Huttonian 
vein, or one filled from below. The 
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third vein, in its present condition, - 
cannot be considered either as Wer- 
nerian or Huttonian, for it has no 
visible beginning nor end. If we 
had an ity ef seeing it in its 
whole length, it might either termi- 
nate above or below, and thus afford, 
according to circumstances, an illus- 
tration of either of the rival theories. 
The facts we have just stated are 
fearful in their consequences to 
theories, in short, involving nothing 
less, in my feeble comprehension, than 
their utter destruction. But we must 
have something in their place, we can- 
not exist, geologically, without a theory 
of veins. We have heard it whisper- 
ed, that all veins of this Iption 
terminate, both above and below, in 
the rock in which they are contained, 
and that in their original state neither 
communicated with the infernal re- 
gions nor with the wild and tumult- 
uous water of the superincumbent 
ocean. 


On the Use of Petrifactions as a Cha- 
racter in the Discrimination of Rock 
Formations. 


It was my intention, Mr Editor, to 
have indulged in this Number of your 
Magazine, in a series of observations 
on petrifactions, with the view of 
proving, fhat rock formations are ia 
every case to be determined by their min- 
eralogical characters alone,* and that 
therefore the attempts which have been 
lately made of separating and classi- 
fying them by the fossil organic re- 
mains they contain, must aban- 
doned as incorrect and unphilosophi- 
cal, but want of leisure prevents me 
entering on the subject at present. 
I am aware of the opinions of Cu- 
vier, Blumenbach, Spix, and many 
others, and stil] I believe in the ac- 
curacy of the opinion just stated. 
These zoological gentlemen will not 
readily acquiesce in a doctrine which 
takes so much from the importance 
they have lately assumed in mineral- 
ogical matters ; but I am inclined to 
think, that our friends the Huttonians 
and Wernerians, who are sensible and 
well disposed as long as they are kept 
out of reach of fire and water, will 
hear reason, and agree with us in en- 


* A position I have heard proposed and 
illustrated in Professor Jameson's lectures. 
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 deavouring to keep the zoological geo- 


logists within proper bounds. 





On the Vertical Strata of the Isle of 
Wight. 


Sin H. Englefield and Mr Webster, 
in their splendid and curious work on 
the geology of the Isle of Wight, give 
sectionsof vertical strata, of chalk, clays, 
and sands of various kinds, as seen at 
Alum Bay. These verticul clays, sands, 
and chalks, are supposed to have been 
originally horizontal, but have been 
— iùto their present highly in- 
clined position by some mechanical 
force acting on them after their forma- 
tion. Now, although we amuse our- 
selves with the Huttonian theory, we 
are not inclined to admit the plausibi- 
lity of the explanation it offers of the 
vertical strata of the Isle of Wight. 
These vertical beds of clay, sand, and 
chalk, do not differ, in a geological 


sense, as to position, from those of he 


quartz, gneiss, or mica slate; and 
hence are to be considered as havin 
been formed from a state of chemical 
solution, and that therefore their pre- 
sent position is their original one. 
The system of breaking, and compres- 
sion, of roasting and melting of the 
Huttonians, has had its day,—that of 
mechanical and chemical action of the 
Neptunists, is at present much in re- 
ute,—but we t ere long it will 
forced to yield to that of general 
chemical action. We cannot at present 
anticipate what will be the next mem- 
ber of the series of geological hypothe- 
sis. All these fancies do good if not 
ur to an extravagant length, as 
been occasionally done by those 
glibe of tongue—ready with the pen— 
but ignorant of nature. 


— a 
ON SHAKSPEARE'5 SONNETS. 


SHAKSPEARE'S s are almost all 
lost in the glory of his Divine Dramas. 
Even they who know them, and are 
capable of understanding and feeling 
their numerous beauties, do not, un- 

we greatly err, recur so often as 
they ought to do to their perusal; 
while the ordinary readers of poetry 
are satisfied with believing, that they 
are every thing that good judges have 
said of them—but go no farther. It 
is with Shakspeare as with a great con- 
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queror, whose many inferior achieve- 
ments are fergotten in the fame of his 
splendid and decikive victories. 

It was the fashion of critics, not long 
ago, to speak of Shakspeare's Sonnets 
as poor compositions; and Steevetis, 
who probably was just as well qualifi- 
ed to judge of their merits as of his 

ies, condemned them as utterly 
contemptible, and not possible to be 
read, even under the compulsion of an 
act of parliament. This was an at- 
tempt at wit—worthy of the man who 
thought Hamlet a most immoral you 
gentleman, whose example was enong 
to corrupt the principles of the rising 
generation. He was, however, a person 
of no small authority in his day—end it 
therefore passed current with many, for 
& sober and serious truth, that Shaks- 

could not write sonnets worthy 
the perusal of Mr Steevens. The said 
Mr Steevens was a man somewhat dif- 
ficult to be pleased. Milton’s sonnets 
ripe tips to be ** composed in the 
ighest strain of affectation, pedantry, 
eae en h iid 

Wyat, Surrey, Watson, Sidney, Da- 
hiel, Spenser, and Drayton, had all 
written beautiful sonnets before Shake- 
peare,—and if his be compared with 
the finest of those writers, it will be at 
ence seen, that while there is nothing 
in which he does not equal them, he 
far excells them all in originality of il- 
lustration, ingenuity of sentiment, de- 
licacy of pathos, strength of passion, - 
and profound reflection on human life. 

A question of much difficulty, and 
certainly of no little interest, has long 
existed among critics, as to the n 
to whom these Sonnets were address- 

Farmer, Steevens, and Malone, 
though differing in opinion concerning 
some other points connected with the 
dispute, agree in believing, that the 
greatest number of them were address- 
ed to a man, and perhaps twenty- 
re made ane’ But Mr George 
Chalmers saguciously smells out, that 
the whole of the Sonnets had been ad- 
dressed to no less a m than Queen 
Elizabeth,—and t article of his 
creed is illustrated by tolerably bulky 
commentaries. 

To render his theory capable of 
being swallowed, Mr Chalmers be- 
gins with changing the sex of Queen 
Elizabeth, which, notwithstanding the 
energetic character of that illustrious 

nage, is not very consistent with 


usual gallantry. Dr Drake very 
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wisely observes, ** that she should be 
thus metamorphosed, for the express 
purpose of wooing her by amatory Son- 
nets, is a position which cannot be ex- 
pected to obtain credit ;" and so far as 


we have heard, it is a position which: 


never has obtained any credit. Before 
Mr George Chalmers could have be- 
lieved his own theory, he must have 
believed (or overlooked it) that Shaks- 
e was guilty of every imaginable 
ind of folly, stupidity, nonsense, and 
downright raving. Now, for our own 
parts, we would rather think George 
Chalmers guilty of all this, than a writer 
of acknowledged talents and good sense 
like William Shakspeare. 
Dr Drake is of opinion, that the 
subject of Shakspesre s Sonnets, from 
the Ist to the 126th inclusive, or, more 


correctly ing, the person to whom 
they aread , was Lord Southamp- 


ton—and we think that he has suc- 
ceeded in proving his point. The 
Doctor writes in a somewhat heavy 
manner, but prolixity may be excused 
in all details relative to any of the 
works of Shakspeare, and we should 
have no objection to a couple of other 
quartos about Him and his times. 
It is truly wonderful, with what 
boundless ingenuity and power Shaks- 
has filled Sonnets, addressed to 
fis Gazal: and therefore, as it might 
seem in a great degree limited by the 
very nature of their subject, to feelings 
of partial and transitory interest, wi 
the most various and the richest poe- 
. They are full of wisdom; a 
single line often expresses a volume of 
truth,—and many single lines might 
afford theses for the illustrations of 
the moralist or metaphysician. It is 
true, as has been well remarked b 
* Wordsworth and Frederick Schlegel, 
that these sonnets are invaluable, 


yond any thing else of Shakspeare's 
poetry, becie they give us little 


notices, and occasional glimpses of his 
own kindred feelings, and of some of 
the most interesting events and situa- 
tions of his life. They are, however, 
admirable compositions in themselves ; 
and Wordsworth, in one of those phi- 
losophical notes to the collected edition 
of his poems, in which he freguently 
embodies so much obvious, but at the 
same time so little understood truth, 


mentions those which he thinks most - 


truly Shakspearean. The readers of 
poetry may wish to know what Sonnets 
are Wordsworth's prime favourites, 
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they are, 27, 29, 30, 32, 33, 64, 64, 
G6, 68, 73, {Gs 66, 91, PJs 93, 97, 98, 
ti tes «05, 3, LUA, 116, 
17, 129. Of these we shall quote 
five that seem to us exquisitely bean- 


tiful. 
XXIX, 
Whenin disgrace with fortune and men'seyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state, 
And troubledeafheaven with mybootlesscries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fate, 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope, 
Featur’d like him, like him with friends 
poesess'd, 

Desiringtbisman'sart, snd that man's scope, 
des what T — a ai least ; 

etin these thoughts m almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee—and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven's 


gate ; 

For thy sweet love remember'd, such wealth 
brings, 

That then 1 scorn to change my state with 
kings. 


XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I 

And with old woes new wail my dear time's 

waste : 

Then can I drown an eye, unus'd to flow, 
For precious friends hid in death's dateless 


night, 
And weepafresh love's long sincecancel'd woe, 
— expense of many a vanish'd 


t. 
Then can I grieve at grievances 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 
Which [ new pay as if not pay'd before. 
But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restor'd, and sorrows end. 


LIV. 
O how much more doth beauty beauteous 


seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
e rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 
The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked buds 


But, for their virtue only is their show, 

They live unwoo'd, and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours 
made : 

And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth, 

When van) shall fade, my verse distils your 
truth. 


. LXIV. 
When I have seen by Time’s fell hand defac'd 


The rich proud cost of out-worn bury'd age; 
When sometime lofty towers I seedown-ras‘d, 
And brass eternal to mortal rage ; 
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When I have seen the hungry gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the wat’ry main, 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 
When I have seen such interchange of state, 
Or state itself confounded to decay ; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate— 
That time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is asa death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 


XCVIII. 
. From have I been absent in the spring 
When roud-pied April,dress'd in all histrim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing ; 
That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with 
him 


Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 
Could make me any summer’s story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where 


they grew: 

Nor did | sonder at the lilies white, 
Nor praise the decp vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you, you of all those. 
Yet seem'd it winter still, and you away. 
As with your shadow I with these did play. 

Our readers will be pleased to hear 
what Frederick Schlegel has so well 
said of Shakspeare's Sonnets. 


« Jt is in these minor pieces of Shaks- 
peare that we are first introduced to a per- 
sonal knowledge of the great poet and his 
feelings. When he wrote sonnets, it seems 
as if he had considered himself as more a 
poet than when he wrote plays; he was the 
manager of a theatre, and he viewed the 
drama as his business ; on it he exerted all 
his intellect and power; but when he had 
feelings intense and secret to express, he 


slr agar Da D EE ess fa- 
miliar. It is strange but delightful to scru- 
tinize, in his short effusions, 
of Shaks In them we see that he 
who stood like a magician above the world, 


Depth, and mysteries, and perplexities of 


ing themselves. For the right understand- 
ing of his dramatic works, these lyrics are of 
the greatest importance. They shew us, 
that in his dramas he very seldom speaks 
according to his own feelings, or his own 
thoughts, but according to his knowledge." 
It is not very pleasant to fall from 
lofty sentiments of Wordsworth 


On Shakspeare's Sonnets.. 


the character for 
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and Schlegel, ** sheer o'er the 

battlements,” down upon the hard 
stones of Mr Hazlitt’s mind. But he 
too must talk about Shakspeare, and 
therefore we must talk about him. It 
is unlucky for Mr Hazlitt’s character 
as a literary man, that his own obser- 
vations are uniformly very bad ones, 
and that he rips up the seams of all his 
stolen speculation, which might other- 
wise look very decent. He has got 
possession of a very simple recipé to 
make original criticism,—namely, to 
say the reverse on all subjects, of 
what the best critics have said before 
him,—he has thus, with weak people, 
acquired the credit of ingenious para- 
dox; but, with all persons of sense, 
the discredit of perverse and wilful 
misrepresentation of the truth. To 
him truth and falsehood are indifferent. 
He cannot write one syllable on any 
subject, unless he has an opinion be- 
fore him, and then he very magnani- 
mously and intellectually contradicts 
that opinion. He stands with his baek 
turned on the whole writing world, and 
need not therefore be surprised to get 
an occasional kick or two. William 


— would have been afraid to 
open is mouth in the company of 
iliam Hazlitt. Hear how the Cock- 
ney rates the — Avon! 
*5 Our idolatry (not to sa 
our admiration) ——— plays. " 
his other productions he was a mere author ! 
b not — — It was Y 
represen others that he became him- 
self. He could go out of himself and re- 
present the soul of Cleopatra, but in his own 


his poems he a: to be * cooped and 
cabined in’ by all the petty intricacies o 
and » whi had 


learned from the controversial jargon of the 

— hat is Mr Hazlitt talking. 
Now of what r itt i 

in this v impudent way? In the 


poems which, with his usual ignorance 
and arrogance, thus condemns, 
S e does not ** express his own 


thoughts," but he writes of those of o- 
thers as much as in his plays. Histwo 
principal poems are Venus and Ado- 
nis," and the ** Rape of Lucrece," and 
Mr Hazlitt quotes from them. Nei- 
ther the one nor the other has any 
thing to do with ** his own thoughts. ° 
It is distressing to hear a gander thus 
gabbling at “ that divine swan,” as 

e floats down “ his own majestic 
river,” 
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And what may Mr Hazlitt say of 
the Sonnets in which S does 


led, in truth and self-knowledge, by the 
following confession in his “ Article” on 
Lear: “ To attempt to give a descrip- 
tion of the play itself, or of its effect 
on the mind, ts mere impertinence : 
yet we must say ing." After 
a solemn promise—would you 
believe it—he says nothing. This is 
the man whom the Edinburgh Review 
calls an enthusiastic and judicious lever 
of Shakspeare. Pron Popor! 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Mr J. RusseLL, who had been a great 
favourite in Edinburgh, made his first 


we believe, in London, at 
this theatre, on Wednesday the 15th 
of Ollapod, 


part 
ed judiciously selected to give a fa- 
vourable idea of Mr Russell's comic 

ers. His fears however prevented 
i er giving the — that 
breadth (to use a painter's phrase, 
which is required to make it quite efec. 
tive; before the conclusion ot the piece, 
however, he ee ise and 
the ormance went with great 
of Mr Russell’s acting appears to be a 
srr iiid diete presale msg 
altogether more gen is er- 
ally thought requisite in lon oeiy: 

is we conceive to t in some 
habits into the business of his 


sion,—it gave his apothecary a kind of ` 


consequence which is not to be found 
in perusing the part ; it also added to 
that insinuation of manner, which we 
should conceive indi ble in a 
who is employed as the confi- 

t and Mercury of a man of fashion ; 
in short, he was altogether a more res- 
pectable personage than we have been 
in the habit of considering Ollsped. 
Mr Russell introduced ** the cosmetic 
song," which we never heard before. 
It is like the greater number of those 
songs which are written expressly for 


Haymarket Theatre. 


[aug 
icular performers, and mere caleu- 
to make us stare a£ their volubs- 


usual qualities or properties of a sag ; 
i Mr 


very trifling play of ** Nine Points of 
Law.” In this he had very little to 
do, but even that little was done in 
a judicious and artist-like manner. 
He as a fac-simile of Towns- 
end, and the two Sosias were not 
more alike. But it was in the 


young actor to attempt it. The event, 


they would suffer the to go on. 


ia deme his d 
great deliberation in his part, and gave 
Incledon, 


er, with as little caricature as possible. 
That of Incledon in particular, even m 
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the singing, was so very correct, that we 
Scull fia ve nlio — ourselves 
that our old favourite was actually and 
unaccountably before us. It is but jus- 
tice to state, that this is perhaps the 
best bit of imitation which was ever 
performed in London. We were com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and shall 
not soon forget it. This kind of equi- 
vocal excellence, which is considered 
as the essential and difficult part of 
the character of Somno, was complete- 
ly sustained throughout.—Octavian 
came back from the side-wing to give 
the trembling Agnes, and the no less 
apprehensive Sadi, his assurances of 
tection, as if John Kemble himself 
ad done it; and when Sir Pertinax 
desired “ Ronald to bring the carriage 
at aught o'clock," we were not quite 
certain that Cooke was not behind the 
scenes. Mr Russell certainly deserv- 
ed all the extraordinary applause he 
received. 

On the 27th July, the Duke and 
Dutchess of Kent commanded ** Teas- 
ing made Easy" and “ Killing no 
Murder.” This brought together a 
very fashionable and growded audience. 
Mr Russell on that evening appeared 
in two new characters, viz. Gammon 
in the play, and Buskin. Gammen is 
merely a dapper barrister's clerk, who 
thinks he has made an impression on 
an heiress, who turns out to be the 
— of the Rising Sun, a smal] 
aje-house fifty miles from London, 
Some of the situations are very well 
managed, and Mr Russell made the 
most of the part. It used to be play- 
xe esr who always, to our 
thinking, looked like the young lady's 
papa. Without the slightest disre- 
spect to that most excellent comedian, 
it must be admitted, that Russell was 
the very thing, and the other was 
not ; and it seemed that the audience 
felt it so, because we never saw it pro- 
duce any effect before. In the farce 
Russell had to do his best, and he did 
it so well, that we question if Buskin 
ever produced more entertainment, or 
obtained more applause. The several 
characters he assumes were sustained 
in the happiest manner,—whether as 
— e — French hair-dresser, 
or little Boy, he appeared equally at 
home. In "ie second act he hed 
the powerful assistance of Liston’s 
Apollo, who ‘certainly topped his 
part on that evening. Of course 
the audience were kept in per- 
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fect good humour by their united 
exertions, The duet was certainly 
never so well sung—in this Mr Rus- 
sell was at home ; and if great and 
unqualified applause can content either 
actor, artist, or poet, he must have 
been gud "a ps Royal Per- 
sonages joined in the feeling of the 
audience, and seemed to call for a re- 
pues of the duet with às much good 
umour as the most humble amongst 
us. The imitations on this evening 
were as happy as on his first perform- 
inc and produced even a greater ef- 
ect. 

On a subsequent repetition of Som- 
no, he introduced a new imitation of 
Kemble in Coriolanus, in the fine 
To when Aufidius taunts him with 

appellation of Boy. It was cer- 
tainly very correct, and forcibly re- 
called to us the pleasure we used to 
receive from that great actor's most 
masterly performance, -a performance 
which we can scarcely hope to see equal- 
led, certainly never surpassed. 

These are, we believe, all the charac- 
ters in which Mr Russell has appeared ; 
for our own parts, we long to see him 
attempt some of S e's clowns, 
as, since the days of King and Ban- 
nister, they appear to have taken leave 
of the stage. 


— — 


PHAN TASMAGORIANA ; 


On Recueil d'Histories d' Apparitions, de 
— de Revenans, Fantomes, &c. 
uit de I Allemand, por un Amateur. 

Paris. 2 tomes 12mo. 


TALES OF THE DEAD, PRINCIPALLY 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


Tue empire of imagination was some 
time ago exposed to all the horrors of 
an invasion, which appeared destined to 
wrest the sceptre of one of its most ex- 
tensive and tertile provinces for ever 
from the grasp of its sovereign. What 
ether effect could possibly have been 
predicted to ensue from an essay, writ- 
ten by a physician, at the commence- 
ment of the 19th century, with the 
avowed design of affording an easy 
practical solution at once applicable to 
all cases of appearances, invisi4 
ble spiritual agency, and magical de- 
lusion, past and to come? We would 
by no means be thought to undervalue 
the advantages of so great a discovery, 
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of so valuable a conquest. To be ena- 
bled to cross a church-yard, planted 
with yew-trees, “ in the M witch- 
ing time of night," of a cold, damp, 
gusty, gloomy December, without any 
worse apprehension than that of mere 
mortal rheumatism or asthma—or to 
descend from the highest to the low- 
est ents of an ancient family 
mansion alone, when all the rest of 
the house is asleep, without a candle, 
under — that one runs no 
greater risk than that vd ciim. Pa 
neck or a leg over the stai i 
indeed were a blessing, the full extent 
and magnitude of which we are far 
from being so philosophically hardy as 
todeny. But then, when we came to 
reflect on all that must be sacrificed 
for the attainment of such beatitude, 
supposing it to be attainable,—the 
illing delight of a ghost-story by a 
Christmas fire-side, —the more exalted 
sense which a lurking tendency to su- 
perstitious apprehension adds to our 
relish of the sublime in poetry,—nay, 
the very pleasure which in some un- 
accountable manner mingles itself with 
the real terrors which situations such 
es above described are calculated to 
engender,—we found ourselves neces- 
sarily driven to the conclusion, that 
the exemption, n —— 
so enviable, might be too = 
chased. So far from hailing with tri- 
umphant expectation, we began to an- 
ticipate, with fear and concern, this 
decisive vi of the genius of phy- 
siology over the Prince of Darkness; 
we opened the important volume in a 


state of — which, in comform- 
ity with the approved usage of our 
ovel writers, we may venture to 
term ‘‘ agonizing ;" and were really 
relieved to a degree far exceeding what 
we at that time thought it prudent to 
avow, when we found, after perusing 
it, that, notwithstanding the doctor's 
eminent professional skill and sagacity, 
we were still able to address him in 
the words of Hamlet— 
** There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 
Shall we confess still further? It 
was already late in the evening when 
we laid down Dr Ferriar, intending to 
close our labours for the night ; but 
our hands, carelessly wandering over 
the table, chanced to encounter ‘“‘ Tales 
of the Dead,” which lay at that time 
uncut before us. What a providen- 
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tial opportunity for making trial of 
Horatios philosophy! We drew our 
chairs nearer the fire, snuffed our 


good physician had been giving us, 
an 
, *« distilled 
Almost to jelly by the act of fear," 
slowly and reluctantly departed to our 
beds ; nor, if we had then met a legion 
of spectres at the stair's head, waiting 
our arrival, would it have occurred to 
any of us to explain the phenomenon 
upon the principle of hallucination. 
The ** Pleasures of Superstition " 
form a distinct and peculiar class of 
those of the imagination; and, in 
a philosophical investigation of the 
sources from which they are derived, 
we soon discover that even those others 
which appear most of kin to them, 
must be traced in their descent through 


its degrees of intensity, it will neces- 
“ni follow that the two cases are 
totally 


scenes, and modern manners. So of 
an execution.—The im ion pro- 
duced upon the mind, by the idea of 
a dozen ordinary felons turned off in 
one morning before the door of New- 
gate, will not bear an instant's com- 
parison with that made by the similar 
situation of a Russel or a Sydney—a 
Marie Antoinette or a Louis Seize. 
The force and vividness of our super- 
stitious impressions is varied accord- 
ing to the converse of this rule. A 


tragic 
terror and pity by the murder of Prince 
Arthur, or of the “ royal babes” in 
the Tower; while, if any author were 
so mad as to think of framing a tra- 


2d -= — — — — — 
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was reported, about a century ago, to 
have strangled his own children, and 
to have walked after his death, he 
would assuredly be laughed to scorn 
by a London audience, whatever suc- 
cess he might hope to meet with at 
Berlin or Weimar. On the other 
hand, let it be ever so confidently re- 
ported that King John is to be seen 
every Christmas-eve eating stewed 
lampreys among the ruins of Swineford 
Abbey, or that King Richard may be 
met riding White Surry at the first 
mile-stone on the high road from Bos- 
worth, on every itsunday, at one 
o'clock in the morning,—and, we will 
venture to say, not a hair on the head 


of the most creduleus listener will be. 


displaced, or even pat out of curl, by 
the narrative. Nay, not a whit the 
less would the haunted spots be tra- 
versed at all hours, and at all seasons, 
without fear of consequences ; while 
the most hardened sceptic may safely 
be defled, after — the plain and 
unpoetical narrative of the reverend 
spectre in gown and cassock (which is 
to be found in Mr Cumberland's Ob- 
server), to pass by the parsonage house 
at Warblington aforesaid, at any hour 
after the curfew, without so much at 
least of the sensation, to which we 
are now adverting, as would induce 
him to quicken his pace, wipe his fore- 
pe and perhaps whistle ** Lillibul- 
ero." 

: Upon this subject then, it may be 
laid down as an undeniable axiom, that 
the more common and familiar, the 
more terrific is the apparition, —the 
more powerful, therefore, the effect of 
the story which is built upon such a 
foundation,—which is the same thing 
that was meant by the writers on de- 
ursi s the time of our , be- 
lieving King James, when they uni- 
formly attribute to the class of spirits, 
which they entitle Magg, (domes- 
tics, sitting close at your elbow,) the 
chief and most constantly prevailing 
influence over mankind. In short, 
with all due reverence for the old es- 
tablished. requisites of rusty armour, 
and clanking chains, of winding-sheets, 
dry bones, and fleshless skulls, what 
we mean to assert is, that, at least in 
the present refined state of the social 
feelings, none of all these spectral a 
pendages are calculated so to thrill the 
soul with that pleasurable horror of 
which we are speaking, as the simple 
ns — narration of the re- 

OL. III. 
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turn of a beloved friend, or near rela- 
tion, from the world of spirits, in the 
precise form and likeness of his livin 
self, in his customary habiliments, and, 
if altered at all in appearance, only so 
in the assuming a more than ordi- 
nary seriousness and solemnity of voice, 
countenance, and gesture. The fact 
perhaps is, that the progress of philo- 
sophy, which has, within the last cen- 
tury, destroyed almost the vestiges of 
gross and vulgar credulity, has hither- 
to spared the final retreat of (what, in 
compliance the usage of this civilized 
world of ours, we must nevertheless 
entitle) ancient superstition; or ra- 
ther, that the impossibility of a visit 
from the grave has never been so fully 
demonstrated, as to render even the 
most tical mind completely proof 
against the impressions of so qualified, 
and seemingly probable, an imagina- 
tion. 

The nature of the circumstances by 
which such stories are generally ac- 
companied, also adds considerably to 
to their credibility, as well as the very 
names of the actors, both the dead 
and the living. When Mr Naylor ap- 
peared to his friend, Mr Shaw, in his 
rooms at St John’s College,* he was 
neither “ armed cap-a-pié,” nor 
** Wrapp'd in the mouldering cerements of 

e grave," 

but accoutred in canonical gown and 
cassock, the living fellow being, at the 
same time, seated at his library-table, 
reading and smoking tobacco. They 
conversed together, the dead and the 
living, for some time very freely, says 
the story. At last, being informed by 
his ghostly visitant, that he was him- 
self << well and bappy" in that other 
world of which he spoke, Mr Shaw 
ventured to ask him, ** whether any of 
his old acquaintance were with him ?" 
—‘* The answer was, that there was 
not one of them ; which answer, Mr 
Shaw said, struck him to the heart ;” 
—and, so related, we will venture to 
say, it must strike every hearer with 
almost equal solemnity. 

We might multiply examples with- 
out end ; but as our only object, by 
all these profound reflections, is to re- 
commend the study of the familiar 
and the adoption of ordinary occur- 
rences, and a plain unambitious phra- 





* See Gent. Mag. for May 1783, for this 
extraordinary, and, to all appearance, unde- 
niably, authenticated "uà 
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seology, as the best for the uc- 
tion of superstitious impressions in 
works of pure — m bave mi 
ready, , said more enoug 
for — — The little publica- 
tion which stands at the head of our 

esent article, and which, whether it 
be originally of French or of German 
extraction we are unable to decide, was 
that which gave rise to our ent. 
The English which follows it is a 
translation of the best parts of its con- 
tents, to which is added, a single addi- 
tional story of the same nature, for 
which we are indebted to the trans- 
lator. 

These tales, which we shall not in- 
jure by attempting to analyze, are 
conceived and executed precisely in 
that style which we have just been re- 
commending, and have lo i 
ed, as — — s E resent 
day to the purpose for whic are 
intended. Pin the first,* which c= 
titled, “The Family Portraits,” we 
are called back, it is true, to the 
of almost forgotten antiquity, to the 
Saxon Otho, and the founder of the 
abbey of St Gal ; but the occurrences 
of these dark and uninteresting pe- 
riods are connected, in a manner equal- 
ly intricate and fearful, with the inci- 
deu of modern life, and the little 

culiarities of modern manners and 

bits. The scene is alternately the 
parlour of a village pastor and the cha- 
teau of a German gentleman, the dra- 
matis persone oir appropriate, 
and the main agent in the catastrophe 
nething more or less than a portrait in 
an old family picture gallery. Lewis's 
inimitable tale of the ** Bleeding Nun" 
owes much of its power to thrill and 
harrow up the imagination to a similar 
combination of the manners of easy 
and familiar life, with the legendary 
terrors of exploded superstition. 

The portrait, painted by the hand 
of & spectre, and the phantom, whose 
occasional appearance on earth is mys- 
teriously connected with that terrible 
portrait, and whose kiss is the signal 
of death to every successive member of 
the family to which it belongs, are 
manifest improvements on such tradi- 





* Our references will henceforward be to 
the English translation only. It is needless, 
— i anie notice those stories 
in the origin rench which were judged 
to be less worthy of being transferred to our 
language. l 
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tions as those of the White Lady of 
the house of Brandenburg, the Fairy 
Melusine, whose appearance used con- 
stantly to oaticate the recurrence 
of mortality in some noble family of 
Poitou ; and the White Bird which, 
as Prince —— n his Hahn of 
Devon, was in the habit o ormi 
the same office for the worship 
lineage of Oxenham. 

Analogous to this last story is that 
related by one Vincentius, that, 


P In the Councell of Basil, — 
men ir journ a 

rest, one of ese Spirits (af the Aire) in 
the shape of a tingall, uttered such me- 
lodious tones and accents, that they were all 
amased, and their stepe to sit downe 
and heare it. At length one of them, sp- 


prehending that it was not possible thet such 
Piritie of musicke could ‘be in a bird, the 
like of which he had never heard, demand- 
ed of it, in the name of God, what or who 
it was. The Bird presently answered, I am 
the soule of one that is damned, and am en- 
joyned to singe — of the 

t jud t Which said, wich a ter- 
rible shrieke which amased them all, he 
flew away.and soon vanished. The event 
was, that all that heard those syrennical 
erpiar ee ee 


e of Venice 
the most 


be alleged to the t of what 
is related by Cardanas, the mouth 
of the Doge, Jacobus Donatus? vis. 
That the said Doge, 


any of them. 
Donatus, with the rest, being terrified st 
this sight, arose from his bed, and match- 


ing up a sword and a round buckler, 
ed the nurses to light either of them a 
and searcht narrowly th 
lodgings neere, which he found to 
and shut, and he could i 


p 
id 


any such intruder should have entrance. 
At which, not a little wonder-strocke, they 


** Horatio," no doubt, will call this 
hallucination.” But what will 
say to the wealthy Stephanus Hubne- 
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rus of Trautonavia in Bohemia, who, 
after spending his life in building 
* sumptuous houses and palaces,"— 
(better for him had they been churches) 
—after his death, took it into his head 
most mar to walk the streets of 
the city, and salute his friends and 
acquaintance, who al] died, one after 
another, as certainly as he touched 
them ? We quote from * The Hierar- 
chie of the Blessed Angelis,” by Tho- 
mas Heywood (folio, 1635), a most 
learned demonologist, whose accuracy 
we see No reason to in question. 

The second tale, ** ‘The Fated Hour," 
is calculated to affect the mind with a 

more vivid impression of terror, 2s 
it has reference to a species cf belief, 
not so as that in the Spirits 
of the Dead, but yet sufficiently com- 
mon, cer among nations of a 
melancholy and reflective cast, as for 
instance our old Scottish Highlanders. 
It is the spectral appearance, or wraith, 
of a person yet living. 

_A young and beautiful girl, on the 
eve of marriage to the man she loves, 
is represented as suddenly becoming a 

rey to the most unaccountable me- 

choly and abstraction of thought. 
Being rallied by her most intimate fe- 
male companions, she gives obscure 
intimations of her own approaching 
death, which, however discredited b 
them, naturally inspire a poignant an 
even distressing sensation of curi- 
osity and wonder. They require, in 
short, an explanation, which the un- 
happy victim of these second-sighted 
impressions at length consents to give, 
and which she commences in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

** You are acquainted with my sister Se- 
raphina, whom I had the misfortune to lose ; 
but I alone can boast of ing her con- 
fidence, which is the canse of my mention- 


m with the 

— would A pehe the half hour 
; as if absorbed in thought: she 
took any part in our infantine a- 

musements. This disposition greatly cha- 


idity ; and 
ect would 


necessarily 
tion requisite for the distinguished rank we 
held in society,--mny father being, next the 
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prince, the first — in the country. 
ey had already ought of procuring for 
her a canonry from some noble chapel, when 
— an entirely pee t turn. 

* Her , an man, to whose 
care they had confided her at a carly 
age, assured them that, in his life, e had 
never met with so astonishing an intellect 


raphina oD, possible accomplishment :— 
wii oe Uus 
and of dancing, every day the house. 
** But in a short time my father perceived 
that he was again mistaken; for Seraphina 
made so little progress in the study of the 
different languages, that the masters shrug- 
ged their shoulders ; and the dancing-mas- 
ter pretended, that, th her feet were 
raha prets hie o0 do ing with 
them, as her head seldom took the trouble 
to e them. 

** By way of retaliation, she made such 
wonderful progress in music, that she even 
excelled her masters. She sung in a man- 


ner superior to that of the best > 
** My father acknowl thet his plans 
for the education of virgi bar child 
were now as much too enlarged as they were 
before too circumscribed, and that it would 
not do to gx den) tight & hand over her, 
but let her w the impulse of ber own 


** This new arrangement afforded Sera- 
phina the opportunity of more icularl 
studying the science of astronomy, whi 
was one they had never thought of as need- 
ful for her. You can, my friend, form but 
a very indifferent idea of the avidity with 
which (if so I may myself) she de- 
voured those books which treated on 
tial bodies ; or what rapture the globes and 
telescopes occasioned her, when her father 
p them to her on her thirteenth 
irth-day 


! 
** But the made in this science 


morning occupied in studying books which 
treated on the induenes of the suus end 


- which he had begun to peruse the preceding 
ev 


ening. 
** My mother, being at the point of death, 
was anxious, I believe, to remonstrate with 


stant to a study she had cherished from her 


** You cannot the general senss- 
tion her uced at court; how 
much the ouable versifiers of the day 
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her and beautiful flaxen 
locks ; Mid how of — when 
they attem to describe particular 
ar grins character which distinguish- 
ed her fine blue eyes! I must say, I have 
often embraced my sister, whom I loved 
with the or. affection, mady to — 
the pleasure ing nearer, if poesi 
to her soft piel im, from which Sera- 
phina’s pale countenance borrowed all its 
sublimity. 
** She received many extremely advanta- 
roposals of marriage, but declined 
in 


P 
m all You know her eee 
favour of solitude, and that she never went 


ve 

** But a very extraordinary particularity, 
which I by iin dicoruel in her joe 
she attained her fifteenth year, created an 
impression of fear on my mind which will 
never be effaced. 

** On my return from ing s visit, I 
found Serapbina in my father’s cabinet, 
near the window, with her eyes fixed and 
immoveable. Accustomed from her earliest 
infancy to see her in this situation, without 
being perceived by her, I pressed her to my 
bosom, without producing on her the least 
sensation of my presence. At this moment 
I looked towards the garden, and 1 there 
saw my father ing with this same Se- 
raphina whom I held in my arms ! 

** * [n the name of God, my sister!’ ex- 
claimed I, equally cold with the statue be- 
fore me, who now began to recover. 

** At the same time my eye involuntarily 
returned towards the garden where I had 
seen her, and there perceived my father a- 
lone, looking with uneasiness, as it appear- 
ed to me, for her wha, but an instant be- 
fore, was with him. I endeavoured to con- 
ceal this event from my sister ; but in the 
— — s e ipe me with 

uestions to learn the cause of my agita- 
on.” p. 69—73. i 

This quotation is rather of the long- 
est: but it will serve as a specimen of 
the art with which these written sto- 
ries are contrived to excite the interest 
of familiarity, by dwelling on circum- 
stantial details, a ntly of no im- 
portance, but which are in reality in- 
separable from the impressions which 
they are designed to awaken. 

We must not quit this chapter with- 
out reminding our sceptical readers, 
that the spectral apparition of 
yet living is a fact sanctioned by au- 
thority of no less eminence in the 
church than that of St Augustin, who 
relates of himself, that he appeared at 
two several times, without being con- 
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scious of it, to persons with whom he 
was not acquainted, but who after- 
wards satisfied him of the truth by 
the most uivocal evidence. In 
like manner St Benedict shewed him- 
self to certain master builders for the 

of giving them instructions 
in the edification of a monastery ; and 
St Meletius, while in residence at his 
epi of Antioch, invested 

ius the Great with the imper- 
ial purple at Constantinople. 

The “ Death’s Head," though suf- 
ficiently horrific (we believe that is 
the established phrase), is not quite 
equal in interest to the other pieces in 
the collection. The idea of a phan- 
tom appearing to claim the property 
of its own bones, and rescue them 
from violation by the living, is not 
original, though capable of being 
worked upon to good effect. The an- 
tiquary who carried off a tooth in tri- 
umph from one of the Wiltshire Bar- 
rows, only dreamed that he saw a Ro- 
man soldier by his bed-side, who hor- 
ribly whis — the gap which 
its absence prod in the front of 
his mouth, * Redde mihi quod ab- 
stulisti !" 

The '*Desth-bride" is somewhat 
obscure ; and besides, it is hardly suf- 
ficiently varied from the subject of the 
Fated Hour. It brings, however, va- 
rious legends of “ the olden time" to 


= ——— we — as 
e origin per Q ter fictions 
of the same class, the si narra- 


tive of Phlegon, the freedman of the 
Emperor Hadrian, respecting the loves 
of Machates and Philinnion. The 
reverend father Dom. Augustin Cal- 
met pretends indeed to reconcile this 
ex i story to the common 
course of nature, by P ing, that 
the ** Death-bride" —— 
been buried alive, and that resur- 
—— —— 

a living a 
trance resembling death; and he 
cites a circumstance from the 
* causes celebres" of a young woman, 
a merchant's daughter of the Rue St 
Honoré in Paris, who, having been 
married against her inclination, fell 
sick boriy. after, and falling into 2 
swoon, was put in her coffin for dead, 
and so buried, who nevertheless re- 
covered, and, escaping from the tomb 
by the assistance of her lover, who 
came to mourn over her, afterwards 
married her deliverer, and by so doing, 
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gave rise to a famous lawsuit, in which 
it was strenuously debated whether 
her burial had not released her à vin- 
culo matrimonii, so as to render her 
second spousals valid. 

But whether the bride of Machates 
was & dead or a living one, the nature 
of the skeleton Jady who danced at the 
wedding of Alexander III. King of 
Scotland, according to that grave his- 
torian Hector Boethius, can hardly ad- 
mit of a question, any more than of 
the skeleton knight, of whom mention 
is made in one of the ballads of that 
equally grave chronicler and contem- 
porary of our own, Matthew Lewis, 
Esq. We would cite, to the same pur- 
pose, another s of ** a certain 
Frenchman of noble family," related 
by our friend Thomas Heywood, in 
the curious work already mentioned, 
only, that, as we cannot with perfect 
decency relate it in his own words, we 
content ourselves with referring to the 
place, (page 542, 543. 

The short story of “ the Storm,” 
which is added to the collection by the 
English translator of the others, is 
said by him to be “ founded on an 
incident similar in its features, which 
was some time since communicated to 
me by a female friend of very deserved 
literary celebrity, as having actually 
occurred in this country ;" and it forms 
& very fit companion to those by the 
side of which it is now placed. 

* The 8 berber,” which is the 
last in the volume, is of a ludicrous 
cast, but not gains n The 
idea of a familiar spirit or goblin (here 
indeed it is the ghost of a departed 
barber) who makes it his amusement 
to shave such ns as happen to 
come within the reach of his jurisdic- 
tion, is supported by classical autho- 
rity. The younger Pliny mentions a 
well-attested occurrence of this nature 
in his epistles, (Lib. 16. Ep. 27.) The 
operation seems, it is true, to demand 
something more of real flesh and blood 
in the agent than is usually attributed 
to spectres; but perhaps we labour 
under an error on this subject, and 
that real substantial phantoms, like 
the Vampires of Hungary and Moravia, 
end the Vroucholachis of the modern 
Greeks, are more common in their ap- 
pearance than we are at all aware of. 
That spirits may be fattened by good 
living, and again reduced to circum- 
stances more befitting their ghostly 
character, by an alteration of diet, is 
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a fact of which we have the most un- 
questionable evidence ; and, if they 
have one, it is fair to conclude ; 
may, upon occasion, be invested wi 
all the other properties of common hu- 
manity. We wish it were consistent 
with the limits we must prescribe to 
a disquisition of this nature to quote 
from our most excellent author, Tho- 
mas Heywood, aforesaid, the whole of 
his very edifying history of the * Spi- 
rit of the Buttery ;” but if our pre- 
sent author ever adds to his collection 
of “ Tales of the Dead," we would : 
earnestly recommend it to him, as a 
fit companion for the tale which has 
given us occasion to introduce the 
mention of it. It is to be found, set 
down at full length ** in most delicate 
verse," at page 557 —9, of the work so 
often referred to. 

We have taken occasion, from the 
publications before us, to justify our 
decided anti-ferriarism by examples ; 
and we have surely advanced enough, 
and more than enough, to pore chat 
the philosophical principle of ** Hallu- 
cination" will not answer its turn; 
at best, not in one out of a dozen com- 
monly alleged instances of spectral 
— For the sake of that no- 
ble faculty of our souls, the imagina- 
tion, we are not ashamed to confess, 
that we take greater pleasure in hear- 
ing of one story of the sort which de- 
fies the attempt of a probable natural 
solution, than twenty of which the 

hysician or moralist may pique 

imself upon being able to fipish the 
explanation. There is too much phi- 
losophy stirring in our days, and has 
been for this last century at least ; too 
much for the free indulgence of our 
poa power. Nay, we are not sure 

ut we may call the whole world at 
present a world of accountants and bo- 
tanists, with at least as much justice 
as Bonaparte used to call this nation 
a nation of shopkeepers. We cordial- 
ly wish, for the happiness of the ris- 
ing generation, that some things at 
least may still remain unexplained for 
their forces to work upon. 

Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood, lest in our zeal for the interests 
of the imagination, we may be con- 
ceived to turn rebels to the establish- 
ed empire of reason. That the last 
wish we expressed may be carried in- 
to effect as far as we have any power 
or influence, we will leave our own 
opinions in that enviable state of mys- 
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tery = may — the imagina- 
tions of posterity, whenever posteri 
shall take the ped (as doubtless will 
one day be the case) to inquire into 
them. But, for the satisfaction of the 
botanists and accountants, we will so 
far declare it, as that, notwithstanding 
our dissent from Dr Ferriar, we are 
still not altogether of the ion 
of another physician, eminent in his 
day, whose words we n 

think very fit for the winding-up of 
this desultory treatise. 

** [t is a riddle to me," says Sir 
Thomas Brown (Religio Medici 6th 
edition, p. 94.) ** how so many learned 
heads should so far forget their meta- 
physics, and destroy the ladder and 

of creatures, as to question the 
existence of spirits. Those that, to 
confute their incredulity, desire to see 
apparitions, shall questionless never 
behold any ; the devil hath them al- 
ready in a heresie as capital as witch- 
eraft, and to appear to them were but 
to convert them." ` 
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EXTRACTS FROM GOBSCHEN'S DIARY. 
No I. 


[The ing striking narrative is trans- 
lated from the MS, Memoirs of the late 
Rev. Dr Gottlieb Michael Gosschen, a Ca- 
tholic cl of great eminence in the 
city of Ratisbonne. It was the custom of 
this divine to preserve, in 


>a 
ing — which fell in his way, dur- 
e: i 


indénbiumenberg, to whom the wor- 
thy father bequeathed them. Many a dark 
story, well fitted to be the groundwork of a 
romance,—many a tale of guilty love and 
repentance,—rmany a fearful monument of 


Never had s murder so agitated the in- 
habitants of this city as that of Maria 
von Richterstein. No heart could be 
pacified till the murderer was condemn- 
ed. But no sooner was his doom sealed, 
and the day fixed for his execution, than 
& great — took place in the public 

ing. e evidence, though con- 
Clusive, had been wholly circumstan- 
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tial. And people who, before his con- 
demnation, were as assured of the mur- 
—— as if they had seen him 
with — now to conjure 
up the most contradi and sbsurd 
reasons for believing in i 
of his innocence, Hi 
sullen silence seemed to some, an in- 
— expression of that innocence 
which he was ane re avow,— 
some thought they saw in his imper- 
turbable demeanour, a resolution d to 
court death, because his life was miser- 
able, and his reputation blested,—and 
, the most numerous, without 
reason or reflection, felt such sympathy 
with the criminal, as almost amounted 
to a negation of his crime. The man 
e vr deed ren was, in all the 
outh, distinguished above his 
fellows für accomplishment, 
and the last of a noble family. He 
had lein a month in his dungeon, 
heavily laden with irons. Only the 
first week he had been visited by se- 
veral religionists, but he then fierce- 
ly ord the jailor to admit no more 
** men of God,"—end till the eve of 
his execution, he had lain in dark so- 
litude, abandoned to his own soul. 
It was nesr midnight when a mess- 
was sent to me a magi s 
that the murderer adhe foroen po poe 
ing me. I had been with many men 
in his unhappy situation, and in no 
case had I ' to calm the agonies 
of grief, and the fears of the world to 
come, But I had known this youth— 
had sat with him at his father's table 
—] knew also that there was in him a 
strange and fearful mixture of good 
and evil—I was aware that there were 
circumstances in the history of his pro- 
genitors not generally known—nay, 
in his own life—that made him an ob- 
ject of awfal commiseration—and I 


went to his cell with an agitating sense 
of the enormity of his guilt, but a still 
more agitating one of the depth of his 


. misery, and the wildness of his mis- 


fortunes. 

I entered his cell, and the phantom 
struck me with terror. - He stood erect 
in his irons, like a co that had 
risen from the grave. His face, once 
80 beautiful, was pale asa shroud, and 
drawn into ghastly wrinkles. His 
black-matted hair hung over it with a 
terrible expression of wrathful and sa- 
vage misery. And his eyes, 
which were once black, g with a 
light in which all colour was lost, and 
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seemed to fill the whole dungeon with 
their flashings. I saw his guilt —I saw 
what was more terrible than his guilt— 
his insanity—not in emaciation only— 
not in that more than death-like white- 
ness of his face—but in aü that stood 
before me—the figure, round which 
was gathered the agonies of so many 
long days and nights of remorse and 
phrenzy—and of a despair that had no 
fears of this world or its terrors, but 
that was plunged in the abyss of eter- 


nity. 

For a while the figure said nothing. 
He then waved his arm, that made his 
irons clank, motioning me to sit down 
on the iron frame-work of his bed ; and 
when I did eo, the murderer took his 
place by my side. 

A lamp burned on a table before us 
—and on that table there had been 


. drawn by the maniac—for I must in- 


deed so call him— a decapitated hu- 
man body—the neck as if streaming 
with gore—and the face writhed into 
horrible convulsions, but bearing a re- 
semblance not to be mistaken to that 
of him who had traced the horrid pic- 
ture. He saw that my eyes rested on 
this fearful mockery—and, with a 
recklessness fighti — despair, he 
burst out into a broken peal of laugh- 
ter, and said, “ to-morrow will you 
see that picture drawn in blood !" 
He then me violently by 
the arm, and told me to listen to his 
ion,—and then to say what I 


thought of God and his eternal Pro-. 


vidence. 

* I have been assailed by idiots, 
fools, ‘and drivellers, who could un- 
derstand nothing of me nor of my 
crime, —men who came not here that 
I might confess before God, but re- 
veal myself ——— cake the 
tamperers with mi an ilt out 
of a cell sacred jo fnéenify. But my 
hands have played in infancy, long be- 
fore I was a murderer, with thy gray 
hairs, and now, even that I am a mur- 
derer, I can still touch them with love 
and with reverence. Therefore my 
lips, shut to all beside, shall be opened 
unto thee. 

«c I murdered her. Who else loved 
her so well as to shed her innocent 
blood? It was I that enjoyed her 
beauty—a beauty surpassing that of 
the daughters of men,—it was I that 
filled her soul‘ with bliss, and with 
trouble,—it was I alone that was pri- 
vileged to take her life. I brought 
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her into sin—I kept her in sin—end 
when she would have left her sin; it 
was fitting that I, to whom her heert, 
her body, and her soul belonged, 
should suffer no divotcement of 

from my boeom, as long as there was 
blood in her's,—and when I saw that 
the poor infatuated wretch was re- 
solved—I slew her ;—yes, with this 
blessed hand I stabbed her to the heart. 

** Do you think there was no plea- 
sure in murdering her? I 
her by that radiant, that golden hair, 
—I bared those snow-white breasts, — 
I dragged her sweet body towards me, 
and, as God is my witness, I stabbed, 
and stabbed her with this very dagger, 
ten, twenty, forty times, through and 
through her heart. She never so much 
as gave one shriek, for she was dead 
in a moment,—but she would not have 
shrieked had she endured pang after: 
pang, for she saw my face of wrath 
turned upon her,—she knew that my 
wrath was just, and that I did right 
to murder her who would have for- 
saken her lover in his insanity. 

* [ laid her down upon a bank of 
flowers, —that were soon stained with 
her blood. I saw the dim blue eyes 
beneath the half-closed lids, — that face 
so changeful in its living beauty was 
now fixed as ice, and the balmy breath 
came from her sweet lips no more. My 
i» my happiness, was perfect. Itoo 

er into my arms—madly as I did on 
that night when first I robbed her 
of what fools called her innocence— 
but her innocence has gone with her 
to heaven—and there I lay with her 
bleeding breasts pea to my heart, 
and many were the thousand kisses 
that I gave those breasts, cold.and 
blóody as they were, which I had 
many million times kissed in all the 
warmth of their loving loveliness, and 
which none were ever to kiss again but 
the husband who had murdered her. 

“ I looked up to the s There 
shone the moon and all her stars. 
Tranquility, order, hannony, and 
peace, glittered throughout the whole 
universe of God. * Look up, Maris, 
your favourite star has arisen.’ J 
gazed upon her, and death had begun 
to change her into something that was 
most terrible. Her features were hard- 


ened and sharp,—her body stiff as 
lump of frozen clay,—her rigid 
and clenched,—and the blood that was 


once so beautiful in her thin blue veins ` 
was now hideously coagulated all over 
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her corpee. I gazed on her one mo- 
ment longer, and, all at once, I recol- 
lected that we were a family of mad- 
men, Did not my father perish by his 
own hand? Blood had before been shed 
in our house. Did not that warrior 
ancestor of ours die raving in chains? 
Were not those eyes of mine always 
unlike those of other men? Wilder— 
at times ‘fiercer—and oh ! father, saw 

ou never there a melancholy, too woful 
for mortal man, a look sent up from 
the darkness of a soul that never 
visited in his mercy ? 

** I knelt down beside my dead wife. 
But I knelt not down to pray. No: I 
cried unto God, if there be— 
‘Thou madest me a madman! Thou 
madest me a murderer! Thou fore- 
doomedst me to sin and to hell ! Thou, 
thou, the iows God whom we mor- 
tals worship. There is the sacrifice! 
I have done thy will, —I have slain 
the most blissful of all thy creatures ; 
—am I a holy and commissioned 
priest, or am 1 an accursed and infidel 
murderer ?' 

** Father, you start at such words! 
You are not familiar with a madman's 
thoughts. Did I make this blood to 
boil — Did I form this brain ? Min 
I put that poison into my veins whic 
flowed a hundred years since in the 
heart of that lunatic, my heroic an- 


cestor? Had I not my being — 
forced upon me, with all its red-roll- 
ing sea of dreams; and will you, a 
right holy and pious man, curse me 
because my soul was carried away by 
them as a ship is driven through the 
raging darkness ofa storm? A thou- 
sand times, even when she lay in re- 
signed love in my bosom, something 
whispered to me, * Murder her!’ It 
may have been the voice of Satan—it 
may have been the voice of God. For 
who can tell the voice of heaven from 
that of hell? Look on this blood- 
crusted dagger—look on the hand that 
drove it to her heart, and then dare to 
judge of me and of my crimes, or 
comprehend God and all his terrible 
decrees ! 

* Look not away from me. Was 
I not once confined in a madhouse? 
Are these the first chains I ever wore ? 
No. I remember things of old, that 
others may think I have forgotten. 
Dreams will disappear for a long, long 
time, but they will return again. It 
may have been some one like me that 

1 
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I once saw sitting chained, in his black 


——— in a madhouse. I may 
ve only a stranger passing 
through that wild world. I know not. 


The sound of chains brings with it a 
crowd of thoughts, that come rushing 
upon me ftom a dark and far-off 
world. But if it indeed be true, that 
in my boyhood I was not as other 
happy boys, and that even then the 
clouds of God's wrath hung around 
me,—that God may not suffer my soul 
everlastingly to perish. 

‘* I started up. I covered the dead 
body with bloody leaves, and tufts of 
grass, and flowers. I washed my hands 

m blood—I went to bed—I slept— 

es, I slept—for there is no hell like the 

ell of sleep, and into that hell God de- 
livered me. I did not give myself up 
to judgment. I wished to walk about 
with the secret curse of the murder in 
my soul. What could men do to me 
so cruel as to let me live? How could 
God curse me more in black and fiery 
hell than on this green and flowery 
earth? And what right had such men 
as those dull heavy-eyed burghers to 
sit in judgment upon me, in whose 
face they were afraid to look for a mo- 
ment, lest one gleam of it should 

ighten them into idiocy? What 
right have they, who are not as I am, 
to load me with their chains, or to let 
their villain executioner spill my blood? 
If I deserve punishment—it must rise 
up in a blacker cloud under the 
of God in my soul. : 

“ I will not kneel—a madman hes 
no need of sacraments. I do not wish 
the forgiveness nor the mercy of God. 
All that I wish is the — of 
her I slew; and well I know that 
death cannot so change the heart that 
once had life, as to obliterate from 
THINE the merciful love of me! Spi- 
rits may in heaven have beautiful bo- 
soms no more; but thou, who arta 

irit, wilt save him from eterna! per- 

ition, whom thou now knowest God 
created subject to a terrible disease. 
If there be mercy in heaven, it must 
be with thee. Thy thither la 
through blood: so will mine. Father 
thinkst thou that we shall meet in 
heaven. Lay us at least in one grave 
on earth.” 

In & moment he was dead at my 
feet. The stroke of the dagger was 
like lightning, and— dii bs 


e * 
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Tnurss are two very delightful and 
instructive little velumes, Mr Lamb 
is without doubt a man ef genius, and 
of very ier genius too; so that 
we scarcely know of any class of lite- 
rature to which it could with propriety 
be said that he belongs. His mind is 
iginal even in ite erzors ; and though 
his ideas often flow on in a semewhat 
fantastic course, and are shaded with 
no less fantastic imagery, yet at all 
times they bubble freshly from the 
fountain of his own mind, and almost 
akwaya lead to truth. It is 
to know and to feel that, we have to 
do with a man of originality. Much 
may be learned even from the mistakes 
of such a writer; he can express more 


by one happy word than a merely ju- 


dicious or learned man could in a 
dissertation ; and ‘the glimpses an 
flashes which he flings over a subject, 
shews us more of its bearings than a 
hundred farthing candles ostentatious- 
hy held up by the hands of formal and 
Mr Lamb, however, never bas beon, 
and we are afraid never will be, a very 
popular writer. His faults are likely 
to be very offensive to ordinary read- 
ers; while his merits are of so pecu- 
liar a kind, that it requires a peculiar 
taste to feel them justly. We are 
sorry, too, to observe among his ad- 
mirers whose favourable opi- 
nion be apt to pede the pu 
lie against him ; and we wish that the 
Editor of the Examiner and Mr Haz- 
litt had not affected to love and admire 
tuat which we are sure they cannot at 
all understand. Mr Hunt says, with 
his usual vulgar affectation, ** Charles 
Lamb, e single one of whose specula- 
tions on humanity, unostentatiously 
scattered about in comments and ma- 
gasines, is worth all the half-way- 
house ing of critics on the esta 
lishment ;” and Mr Hazlitt places 
him, as a critic, far above William 
Schlegel. The truth is, that Charles 
Lamb is felt to be a man of genius, 
and these two pretenders w fain 
claim alliance with him. Probably 
his good nature endures their quack- 
ery; but even his simplicity is not 
thus to be deceived. And though he 
lives, we believe, in famous London 


* The Works of Charles Lamb. 2 vols 
foolecap Sto. C. & J. Olliez, London, 
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city, and hes a little tod much of a 
town air about him, we do not find in 
his volumes any interchange of civili- 
ties with these sons of sedition. Once, 
and once only, he alludes to Hunt, in 
some very beautiful verses, addressed 
to the child of that person when in 
prison with his unhappy father; but 
to ** pimpled Hazlitt,” notwithstand- 
ing his “ cexcomb lectures” on Poetry 
and S , he does not conde- 
scend to say one syllable. Mr Lamb's 
Parnassus is not in the kingdom of 
We have said that there is some- 
thing very peculiar in the genius of 
this writer. His mind has not a very 
wide range ; but every thing it sees 
riges up before it in vivid beauty. He 
is never deceived by mere seeming 
itude. He tries every thing by - 
the standard of moral worth. Splendid 
eommon-places have no charm for the 
simplicity of his mind. He has small 
pleasure in following others along the 
beaten high-road. He di into 
green lanes and sunshiny glades, and 
not seldom into the darker and more 
holy places of undiscovered solitude. 
He never utters any of that dull or 
stupid prosing that weighs down the 
dying Edinburgh Review, —never any 
0 utterly foolish doxes 
which Hazlitt insidiously insinuates 
into periodical publications, —never 
any of those flagitious philippies 
against morality.and social order that 
tome weekly raving from the irascible 
Hunt. There is in bim a rare union 
of originality of mind with delicacy of 
feeling and tenderness of heart. His 
understanding seems always to be 
ided by the kindliest — and 
are and trust ides ; 80 
that — in these — 
a single sentiment or opinion which 
does not dispose us to love the pure- 
minded and high-souled person who 
breathes them out with such cordial 
sincerity. 

We are aware that by these remarks 
we have by no means succeeded in 
giving our readers a very distinct no- 
tion of Mr Lamb's jar merits aś 
an author ; but we shall enable them 
to form one for pene from iier 
rious specimens, both of his prose an 
verse. The style of his prose seems 
to us exceedingly beautiful; some- 
times, perhaps, savouring of affecta- 
tion, or at least of too studi — 
tation of thoas a elder writers o 
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ours ; but almost always easy, simple, 
graceful, and concise. It often reminds 
us of that exquisite little volume no- 
ticed by us in a former Number, * and 
from which we enriched our with 
the tale of the ** One Night in Rome." 
It is a style well worthy of all com- 
mendation in these days, when grace, 
elegance, and simplicity, have been 
sacrificed to false splendour and an 
ambitious magnificence. 

Mr Lamb first of all comes before 
us in these volumes as a Poet. He 
has reprinted several compositions 
which formerly appeared along with 
those of his friends Coleridge and 
Lloyd, and added a few others of great 
merit. He is far indeed from being a 

eat Poet, m he is e true one. He 

as not, perhaps, much imagination ; 
at least he t takes but short flights, but 
they are flights through purest ether, 
There is a sort of timidity about him 
that chains his wings. He seems to 
want ambition. In reading his Poems, 
we always feel that he might write far 
loftier things if he would. But in his 
own sphere he delights us. He is the 
very best of those Poets who are Poets 
rather from fineness of perception, de- 
licacy of fancy, and pure warmth of 
heart, than from the im of that 
higher creative power that works in 
the world of the imagination. We 
know that no man is more beloved by 
' his friends than Charles Lamb ; and 
it is impossible to read a page of his 
poetry without feeling that he deserves 
all their love. In the following little 
Dialogue between a Mother and her 
Child, much is said in few words. A 
chord is touched, and it vibrates. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A MOTHER AND 
CHILD, 
Child. 
** O lady, lay your costly robes aside, 
No longer may you glory in your pride." — 
Mother. 


Wherefore to-day art singing in mine ear 
Sad songs, were made so long ago, my dear; 
This day I am to be a bride, you kno 


W, 


MEOT ng ed songs, vule made so long ago? 


O, mother, lay yeur costly robes aside, 

For you may never be another’s bride. 
That line I learn’d not in the old sad song. 
Mother. 

I pray thee, pretty one, now hold thy tongue 
Play with the bride-maids, and be glad, my 


Kor dioc Gal hos second father's joy. 





* Fragments and Fictions, &c. Mactedie, 


Skelly, and Muckersy, Edinburgh. 
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Chéid. 
One father fondled me upon his knee. 
One father is enough, alone, for me. 

The pathos of the following stanzas 
is, to our ears, much increased by the 
air of — quainthess which glim. 
mers over their structure. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 

I HAVE had playmates, I have had compa. 
nions, 

In my days of childhood, in my ; 
school-days, — — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing ing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my boon 
cronies, 

All, all are goue, the old familiar faces, 

I loved a love once, fairest among women ; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not see 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

i have a friend, a kinder friend has no man; 
€ an ingrate, I left my friend abru y; 

Left him; to muse on the old fele lor 


Ghost-like I paced round the haunts of my 
childhood. 


Earth seemed a desert I was bound totravene, 
Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 


"ined of my bosom, thou more than a bro- 

er, 

Why psi not thou born in my father’s 
welling ? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces— 


How some they have died, and some they 
have left me, 
And some are taken from me; all are d- 


All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 
Each of the following sonnets is in 
its own way excellent. 
I. 
TO MISS KELLY. 


You are not, Kelly, of the common strain, 
That stoop their pride and female honour 


down 
To please that many-headed beast the town, 
And vend their lavish smiles and tricks for 


gain ; . 

Lo diris thrown amid the — — 
ou Keep your native digni thought ; 
The plaudits that attend Xo ne unsought, 

As tributes due unto your natural vein. 
Your tears have passion in them, and a grace 


trace, 
That vanish and return we know not how— 
And please the better from a pensive face, 
A thoughtful eye, and a reflecting brow. 


XI. 
WE were two pretty babes, the youngest she, 
The youngest, and the loveliest far, I ween, 
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And IxwocmENCHR.her nanie. The time 


apart. 
But when by show of seemi ail'd 
T left the * and — —— 


Beloved, who shall tell me where thou art.— 
In what delicious Eden to be found— 
That I may seek thee the wide world around ? 


The lines entitled ** Sabbath Bells" 
may be read with pleasure even after 
those of Cowper, Bowles, and Grahame, 
on the same subject. 

The cheerful Sabbath bells, wherever heard, 

Strike pleasant on the sense, most like the 
voice 

Of one, who from the far-off hills proclaims 

Tidings of good to Zion: chiefly when 

Their piercing tones fall sudden on the ear 


Of the con t, solitary man, 
Whom thoughts abstruse or high have 
chanced to lure 


Of controversy, where no end a 
No clue to his research, the lon 
Half wishes for soci again. 
Hin, M E e Sabbath bells salute 
Sudden! his heart awakes, his ears drink in 
The cheering music ; his relenting soul 

Yearns after all the joys of social life, 

And softens with the love of human kind. 


The sonnet which follows seems to 
us very beautiful, though it may pro- 
voke a smile from’ readers of sterner 
judgment. It has about it an air of 
fantastic beauty, yet surely the idea is 
natural. 


ON THE SIGHT OF SWANS IN KENSING- 
TON GARDEN. 


QUEEN-BIRD that gittest on thy shining 
nest, 

And thy young cygnets without sorrow 
hatch 


And thou, thou other royal bird, that watchest 
Lest the white mother wandering feet molest: 
Shrined are your ing in a crystal cradle, 
Brighter than Helen s ere she yet had burst 
Her — prison. They . be born at 


Strong, — graceful, perfect, swan-like, 
able 


To tread the land or waters with security. 
Unlike human births, conceived in sin, 
In grief brought forth, both outwardly and in 
ing weakness, error, and impurity. 
Did heavenly creatures own succession’s line, 
The a of heaven like to yours would 
e | 


y man 
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- It requires a practised ear to enjoy. 
the delicious harmony of the following 

lines, which are full of a divine spirit 

of piety. 

LINES 
On the celebrated Picture by Lionardo da 
Finci, called the Virgin of the Rocks. 


WHILE young John runs to greet 
The greater Infant's feet, 


` The Mother standing by, with trembling 
n 


Of devout admiration, 


Beholds the engaging i , and 
— play 

Nor knows as yet tbe full event 

Of those so low beginni 

From whence we date our winnings, 

But wonders at the intent 

Of those new rites, and what that strange 

child-worship meant.. 
But at her side 


A gory, an ameni 

, an amenity, 

Passing the dark condition 

Of blind humanity, 

As if he surely knew 

All the blest wonders should ensue, 

Or he had lately left the upper 

And had read all the sovran es and 
divine riddles there. 

These specimens may suffice to shew 
the peculiarities of Mr Lamb’s genius 
and mapner: but the charm of his 
Poetry pervades the whole bulk of the 
volume, and itis as impossible fally- 
to comprehend that charm from a few 
partial , as it would be from 
a few casual smiles to understand the 
full expression of an intellectual and 
moral countenance. 

Before we leave Mr Lamb's Poetry, 
however, we must remark, that there - 
can be no greater folly than to talk of 
him as being one of the Lake School 
of Poets. He has a more delicate 
taste, a more graceful and ingenious 
turn of mind, than any one of them ; 
but he bears no resemblance to 
Southey, Wordsworth, Coleridge, or ' 
Wilson, in those peculiar talenta, pe- 
culiar theories, and iar poetical 
habits of life, in which all these poets 
agree, and which have given to their 
compositions a character so easily dis- 
tinguishable from all the other Boetr 
of the age. Hunt places Mr Lam 
between Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
and he might as well have placed him 
between Belfast and — 

We regret that our scanty limits 
must prevent us from giving a detailed 
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account of the Tra Jobu Wocd- 
ville. It is, throughout, deficient in 
vigour, and now and then so very sim- 


le as to be almost silly, though even 
in the worst passages there is a re- 
deeming charm in the diction and 
versification. It seems to have been 
written when its author's mind teemed 
with the fresh ‘beauties of the ancient 
drama, and many of those beauties are 
transfused into the piece. Nothing 
can excel the delicate skill with which 
has imitated the finer under tones 

of the best old dramatists, and many 
of its scenes ~ eminenti — 
guished by tenderness an thos. 
The — is founded on a ‘tale of 
domestic sorrow, and the only female 
character, Margaret, is conoeived and 
drawn in a manner worthy of Massin- 
ger himself. We cannot afford a long 
extract, and therefore ehall give none. 
We wish Mr Lamb would write ano- 
ther tragedy. Let him put a little 
more force into it—widen the range 
of his action and characters—be leas 
under the constraint of imitatioa— 
and dismiss a few little womanish af- 
fectations and  weaknesses—and he 


he gives himself 
vo prodüce a domestic tragedy that 
would universally touch and affect 
minds of men. We are di to 
doubt the truth of those assertions we 
hear on all sides, of the total decay of 
dramatic genius. Certainly the poeti- 
cal current has not strongly set in to- 
wards the regular drama; but that is 
all. These are Miss Baillje's plays, at 
least, which will bear a comparison 
with our best poems. They 
roach as near to Shakspeare as 
Southey to Spenser, Wordsworth to 
Milton, Scott to Ariosto, Byron to 
Dente. They alone can support the 
ic drama of this age against 
that of almost any preceding one 
since the restoration. Byron's drama 
of Mantred exhibits the powers of a 
giant. Millman's Fazio is also a drama 
— power. Maturin’s Bertram of 
i pu Coleridge’s Remorse, 
though a bad acting play, and deficient 
in truth, both of sentiment, passion, 
and character, is yet a rich and splen- 
did poetical drama, full of beautiful 
imagery, and most musical with the 


breath of sweetest words. Wilson's Pell 


City of the Plague, though rather a 
Phentasmagorial spectacle than a dra- 
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ma, and‘ evidently written in defiance 
or ignorance of all stage rules, yet dis- 
plays many of the essential —— 
of deepest y; and the e 
of the sai is a fine and 
touching union of human with divine 
beauty, innocence, end virtue. All 
the greet poets ef the day, teo, have 
shewn strong dramatic power in their 
— or Les bee 
, Scott and B want e, per- 
haps nothing, — r 
tragic dramatists. We see no reason 
why Mr — should net be clamed 
ong with those writers. He is probably 
better acquainted, and more deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of the tragie genius 
of England than any of them. He is a 
man of fancy and a man of heart,— 
why then may he not—why will he 
Rot, write a good domestic tragedy, that 
might take and keep possession of the 
stage. 

Another division of Mr Lamb’s 
works consists of Letters on Various 
Subjects, that were formerly inserted 
in that unfortunate periodical publica- 
tion, the Reflector, which Hañitt 
and Hunt very speedily dammed, not 
by criticising it, but by con i 
toit. Some of them are lively, an 
all of them elegant. But to speak the 
truth, Mr Lamb’s humour, 
always somewhat original, is often 
gets an ¥ 
absurd whim or fancy, he is beside 
himself, and keeps in-an eternal dalli- 
ance with it till it is absolutely pawed 
into pieces. This fault infects a his 
humorous epistles more or less. That, 
* On the Inconveniency of bei 
Hanged,” has some capital strokes, but 
it is overlaboured. A gentleman who, 
after having been hanged for four 
minutes, is cut down on the tardy ar- 
rival of a free pardon, and restored to 
animation, recounts to the editor of 
the Reflector the sad series of insults 
to which he is subjected, notwith- 
— * — n from 

e prejudices o public i 
diat ignominia form of — 
At last, he is about to wed a young 


lady superior to them all, when he re- 
ceives this letter: . 


sideration. I never can be yours The 
reasons of my decision, which 1s final, are 


CELESTINA.’ 
** At the sight of this ,irmnin 
frantic haste to Celestina's » where 
I leamed, to my infinite | that 
the mother and daughter were set 
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*« Heart-broken as I was, I was 


any other person, for ehe preferred me (ehe 
was pleased to say) to all mankind; bat 
when she came to lay matter eloser t» 


we have said that Mr Lamb is a good 
deal of a town man. A country tailor, 
working on his own bottom, and sit- 
ting enthroned among the family with 
whom he his an inmate, is a very dif- 
ferent personage indeed from any one 
of fifty fractions of men placed rank 
and file in a sky-lighted garret in the 
eity of London. However, let us hear 
Mr Lamb. 

** "Fhis characteristic pensiveness in them 
being so notorious, I wonder none of those 
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ined to produce ? Correspondent in t some 
it may be remarked, that the 
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his replies that it was ‘ by eriticism ;' 
doctor seeming to de- 
mur, as to a distemper which he had never 
heard of. Dennis (who appears not to have 
been mad upon all subjects) rejoins with 
some warmth, that it was no distemper, but 


a day at it; and that the other was a pretty 
» not to know that there was a com- 
snunioatiea between the brain and the legs. 
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« "When we consider, that this sitting for Letter to Letter spreads the dire alarms, 
fourteen hours continuously, which the critic Till half the Al is up in arms. 


probabl ractised only while he was writ- 
ing his —“ is no more than what the 
i pursuance of his art, 


from that indisoluble sympathy between 
the noble and less noble parts of the body, 
which Dennis hints at? The unnatural and 

i manner of his sitting must aleo 

y aggravate the evil, insomuch that I 
ve sometimes ventured to liken tailors at 
their boards to so RAS ACH OF oie 
ing cross-lcggred to hinder the birt ir 
om felicity. The legs transversed thus }4 
cross-wise, or decussated, was among the 
ancients the of malediction. The 
Turks, who practise it at this day, are noted 
to be a melancholy people. 

* Secondly, his diet. - To which purpose I 
find a most remarkable in Burton, 
in his chapter entitled * Bad diet a cause of 
mielancholy.’ <‘ Amongst herbs to be eaten 
(he says) I find gourds, cucumbers, melons, 
disallowed ; but especially CABBAGE. It 
causeth troublesome dreams, and sends up 
black vapours to the brain. Galen, loc. 
affect. lib. 3. cap. 6. of all herbs condemns 


CABBAGE. And Isaack, lib 2. cap. 1. 
anima facit, it brings heaviness 
to the soul.’ I could not omit so flattering 


& testimony from an author, who, having 
no theory of his own to serve, has so uncon- 
sciously contributed to the confirmation 
mine. It i» well known, that this last- 
named ble has, from the earliest ps- 
riods which we can discover, constituted al- 
most the sole food of this extraordinary 
zace of people. BURTON, Junior." 
Mr Lamb has also written a farce, 
ealled Mr H., which was damned. 
He has done unwisely, we think, in 
publishing it. The hero has so 
a name, that he calls himelf by the 
initial letter H., and lives in constant 
trepidation lest his real name be de- 
tected. On this trepidation the farce 
Paes Detected it is at last, —Hogs- 
flesh! Men of genius are apt, very 
apt, to mistake their talent. The au- 
thor has every reason to be ashamed 
of this farce, yet we fear he plumes 
himself greatly upon it. The pro- 
logue is worth the farce itself ten times 
over. 
** Ir we have sinn'd in paring down a name, 
All civil well-bred authors do the same. 
Survey the columns of our daily writers— 
You'll find that some Initials are great 


fighters. 
How fierce the shock, how fatal is the jar, 
When Ensign W. meets Lieutenant R. 
With two stout seconds, just of their own 


gizard, 
oe and rough old General 


Izzard! 


Nor with less lustre bave Initials shone, 

To grace the gentler annals of Crim. Con. 
Where the dispensers of the public lash | 
Soft penance give; a letter and a dash —— | 
Where vice reduced in size shrinks to a fail- 


mse 
And loses half her grossness by curtailing. 
FAUR pae oe ee 
air of Colonel B— with Mrs A— 
You must forgive them—for what is there, 


The course-spun intercourse of man and wife, 
Initials, I am told, have taken — 
Of Deary, Spouse, and that old-fashioned 


race ; 

And Cabbage, ask'd by Brother Snip to tea, 

Replies, * I'll come—but it don't rest with 
me— 


I always leaves them things to Mrs C." 

O should this doceri zia ever 

From names of living heroes to the 

How ren Ambition sigh, and hang the 


As each lov'd syllable should melt away— 
Her Alexander turned into Great A— 

A single C. her Cesar to express— 

Her Scipio shrunk into a Roman S— 


of And nick’d and dock'd to these new modes 


of speech, 

Great Hannibal himself a Mr H——— " 

But by much tbe best part of Mr 
Lamb's is his serious Essays, 
and more especially his ** Characters 
of Dramatic Writers contemporary 
with Shakspeare," the Essay om the 
** Tragedies of S ," and that 
on the “ Genius of Hogarth " 
— ares that — in this 

agazine has occasio: uoted 

from the first of d in his P 
Analytical Essays on the Old English 
Drama, and therefore we need not 
now give any additional extraets. But 
we cannot help remarking, that Mr 
Lamb, from his desire to say strong 
and striking things, and to represent 
the objects of his enthusiasm as de- 
serving even of his idolatry, has often 
ed his panegyrics on the ancient 

nglish Dramatists beyond all res- 
sonable bounds. In some few cases, 
his extravagant zeal has led him inte 
expressions of his feelings most inde- 
fensible and offensive. Mr Lamb is, 
we know, a man of virtue, and, we 
doubt not, a man of religion. He 
ought not, therefore, in ing of 
mere human feelings 


cae : 
ever so far to forget himself as to 
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hazard allusions to the awful myste- 
ries of Christianity, which, when 
brought into contact with our sympa- 
thies for mere humanity, cannot but 
wear an air of irreverence. Thus, 
when speaking of the ** Broken Heart,” 
by Ford, he says, in reference to the 
death of Calantha, ** the expression of 
this transcendant scene almost hears 
me in imagination to Calvary and the 
cross; and I seem to perceive some 
analogy between the scenical suffer- 
ings which I am here contemplating, 
and the real agonies of that final com- 
letion to which I dare no more than 

int a reference." Mr Lamb has here 
dared to hint a great deal too much— 
far more than Ford himself would 
have hinted, or Shakspeare. Such a 
passage must shock every heart ; and 
we implore Mr Lamb, for whom we 
entertain sincere respect and affection, 
to obliterate, in a future edition, this 
most unadvised, irreverent, and im- 

ious allusion. He is a Christian: 
et him therefore beware of offending 
his fellow Christians—of offending his 
God. Let him leave open pes ret 
or, what is as bad, affected and h 
critical piety, to such reckless un 
lievers as Hazlitt and Hunt. 

In his ** Essay on the Tragedies of , 
Shakspeare,' he adopts a paradox, ' 
namely, ** that they are less calculated 
for ormance om a stage than those 
of t any other dramatist what- 
ever." 

** Their distinguishing excellence is a 
reason that they should be so. "There is so 
much in them, which comes not under the 
province of acting, with which eye, and 
tone, and ; have nothing to do. 

** The of the scenic art is to person- 
ate passion, and the turns of ion; and 
the more coarse and palpable the passion is, 
the more hold upon the eyes and ears of 
the the performer obviously pos- 
sesses. For this reason, ing scenes, 
scenes where two persons talk themselves 
into a fit of fury, and then in a surprising 
manner talk themselves out of it again, 
have always been the most popular upon 
our stage. And the resson is plain, because 
the —— are here most palpably ap- 
pealed to, they are the proper judges in this 
war of words, they are the legitimate ring 
that should be formed round such ** intel- 
lectual prize-fighters.” Talking is the di- 
reet, object of the imitation here. But in all 
the best dramas, and in Pun p above 
all, how obvious it is, that the form of 
speaking, whether it be in soliloquy or dia- 
logue, is only a medium, and often a highly 
artificial one, for peng the reader or spec- 
tator into possession of that knowledge of 
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the inner structure and of mind in 
a character, which he could ise never 


have arrived at in that form of composition 
by any gift short of intdition.” Wede here 
as we do with novels in the cpistolary form. 
How many vit aii nir ieties, soleciams 
in letter-writing, Fe IAS Up wan in Cla- 
rissa and other books, the sake of the 
delight which that form upon the whole 
gives us. P ) 
** But the practice of stage representation 
reduces every thing — — elo- 
— Every — — boisterous 
lasphemings of Bajazet to shrinking 
timidity of womanhood, must play the ora- 
tor. The love-dialogues of Romeo and 
Juliet, those silver-sweet sounds of lovers’ 
tongues by night; the more intimate and 
sacred sweetness of nuptial colloquy between 
an Othello or a Posthumus with. their mar- 
ried wives, al) those delicacies which are so 
delightful in the reading, as when we read 
of those youthful dalliances in Paradise— 


As beseem'd 
Fair couple link'd in happy nuptial league, 





By the inherent fault of representa- 
tn. bow ase these tinge mild ned tumed 
from their very nature by being exposed to 
a large assembly ; when such as 
Imogen addresses to her lord, come drawl- 
ing out of the mouth of a hired actress, 
whose Ip, though nominally ad- 
dressed to the personated Posthumus; is 
manifestly aimed at the spectators, who are 
ia 
ove. 

** The character of Hamiet is perhaps 
that by which, since the days of Betterton, 
& succession of performers have had 

distinguish them- 


being dragged forth as the public school- 

Base o pin aca e lbs cod! Why, 

nine parts in ten of what Hamlet does, 
: his soli 


ners and the most sequestered parts of the 
pelace to pour forth ; or rather, 
the silent meditations with which his 
is bursting, reduced to words for the sake 
the reader, who must else remain ignorant 
of what is passing there. These 
sorrows, these light-and-noi 





as 
confidests.at ence. I any not that it is the 
fault of the actar so to do; he must pro» 
mounce them ore rotundo, he must accom- 
pany them with his eye, he must insinuate 
them into bis auditory by some trick of eye, 
vin He must be 


AM this is very ingenious, and it is 
Many profound and philceophieal re. 
Man and philosop re- 
fetini follow this, A the character 
of Hamlet; and Mr Lamb considers 
in succession, and with reference to 
their unfitness for the stage, Macbeth, 
Othello, Lear, the Tempest, &c. We 
can only make room for the following 
—— little reflection te perceiv 

< Ke : Ld ive, 
that if those characters in which 
are within the precincts of nature, have yet 
something in them which appeals too al ig 
sively to the imagination, to admit of their 
being made objects to the senses. without 
—— a — and a oo 

atzonger jection must lie against 

ing another line of characters, 

which Shakspeare has introduced to give a 
wildness and a supernatural elevation to bis 
scenes, as if to remove them still farther 
from that assimilation to common life in 


of Evi himal? being truly and really pre 
rE oe y . 
sent with us. But attempt to bring these 
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at all a subject for 
stage representation ? It is one thing to read 
ef an enchanter, and to believe won- 
drous tale while we are ing it; but to 
have a conjuror brought before us in his 
conjuring-gown, with his spirits about him, 


* 


to be m the est childish and ip. 
efficient. irits and fairies cannot be re. 


presented, they cannot even be —— 
they can only be believed. But elabo- 
rate and anxious provision of scenery, which 
the luxury of the age demands, in these 
cases works a quite contrary effect to what 
is intended. t which in comedy, or 
rade familiar life, — 80 — to the 
e of the imitation, in plays which appeal 
to the higher faculties, positively 
the illusion n to aid. 
A parlour or a drawing-room,—a library 
ing into a garden with 
ve in it,——a street, or the pi 
vent-garden, does well i 
we are content to give as 
as it ; or rather, 


the top of a pege, ** Scene, a Garden ;" 
do not imagine ourselves there, but 
readily admit the imitation of familiar ob- 
2 af LÀ j 3 


B 
"T 
1 


to us beli 
that we hear pe noises of 
which the isle was t——the Orzery Lec- 
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turer at the Haymarket might as well 
by his musical cleverly stationed out 


of sight behind his apparatus, to make us 
believe that we do indeed hear the crystal 
spheres ring out that chime.” 


Much as we admire such specula- 
tion as this, we cannot think that Mr 
Lamb has at al] made good his point. 
It is true, that in Shakspeare's trage- 
dies there are innumerable beauties, — 
more by far than in any other dramas, 
—whi Eur BE 
sis PE resentation. But grant this; 
and do ot more and higher beauties 
still remain, fit for such stage-repre- 
sentation, than in any other plays ? 
Shakspeare wrote for the stage, and no 
man ever saw so profoundly as he did 
into the natural laws and boundaries of 
the scenic world. His poetical soul la- 
vished in profusion over all his dra- 
mas the etherial flowers of poetry, and 
these, it is possible, may sometimes 
be too delicate, or too gérgeous, to en- 
dure an abiding place in the broad 

of a theatre. Their native air, 
under which they most beautifully 
bloom and most fragrantly breathe, 
may be that of seclusion and peace. 
Yet, even on the stage, poy where 
they may seem but little congenial 
with the character of much that sur- 
rounds — these — pud of 
startle us into sudden delight ; 
— feel, while they come glisten- 
ing and shining upon us, as if consci- 
cous of a purer and heavenly life. With 
respect, too, to those nicer and finer 
shades of character and passion which 
Mr Lamb thinks cannot be expressed 
by any actors,—we have frequentl 
glimpses even of them; and though 
there are many of these in e 
that can never be brought over the 
form or the face, nor into the voice or 
eye of any human being , yet the soul 
of every enlightened auditor in a great 
measure conceives them for himself, 
and they accompany him silently, and 
perhaps unconsciously, throughout all 
the scenes of the acted drama. It 
would, we humbly think, be a little 
unreasonable to maintain, that in real 
life, Grief weeping and wailing before 
us, was not so affecting as some ima- 
gined tale of distress might be,—he- 
cause that in grief there are thoughts 
that lie too deep for expression of voice 
or feature, and that, therefore, real 
sufferers are in fact but indifferent 
actors, give us only imperfect symbols 


E representations of human 
Vo a 
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calamity. Shakspeare gives us in his 
plays all that is in the Gower of hu- 
man actors to express, every variety of 
human passion that can be shewn by 
the voices, countenances, or bodies of 
men. If he gives us a great deal more 
than this, so much the better ; but we 
are at a loss to conceive why that 
should make his plays worse ink for 
representation. e agree with Mr 
Lamb, that Shakspeare's plays read 
better in the closet than those of any 
other writer, 3nd this is all that his ar- 
gument seems to us to prove: we can- 
not see, that merely because they read 
better in the closet, they should there- 
fore act the worse on the stage. 

It is true, and Mr Lamb has very 
elegantly and philosophically shewn it 
to be so, that some of Shakspeare’s fin- 
est plays must afford us greater de- 
light in the closet than they pos- 
sibly can do on the stage. The Tem- 
pest, without doubt, is one of these. 

ut even here, we think Mr Lamb 
has pushed his argument too far. The 
ae ra is a very kind and accom- 
modating faculty. There is so little 
for it to work upon in the events of 
our own daily life, that it springs pas- 
sionately to at whatever may 
seem to be illusion. It would fain 
throw aside the dull ry of ordi- 
nary existence. Give it but some ex- 
cuse for forgetting this jog. trot world 
of ours, and it will be well contented 
to do so. It will overlook many glar- 
ing realities for the sake of a few seem- 
ing fictions. It makes the food it 
feeds upon. Imagination is not that 
fastidious—that solitary power which 
Mr Lamb seems to believe. It can 
work in crowds, almost with the same 
free energy as in solitude,—in the pit 
of Covent-Garden Theatre as among 
the ruins of Tadmor. It is idle to say 
that the stage is not an enchanted 
island—John Kemble, not Prospero— 
Miss ——, not Miranda,—nor Miss 
——, — M, surrender nd 
up as eagerly and engrossingly to the 
feeling that they are so, as we do to 
the representation of historical facts, 
and the personification of historical 
characters. . Indeed, we can safely say 
of ourselves, that the consciousness of 
sitting on a bench of the pit, with a 
free ticket in our pockets, and lookin 
at a number of men and women 
peid so mueh per week, never does so 
utterly forsake us, as during the exhi- 
bition of some — connected 
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with preternatural or supernatural a- 
ents. Such a play, therefore, as the 
empest, may impart the most exqui- 

site delight. The vision of the Poet 

cannot be realized—butsomething may 

‘be given—something we have seen 

given—like the shadow of its enchant- 

ment. Wild airs and sounds, though 
Mr Lamb seems to think otherwise, 
have a wonderful effect on the senses 
and the imagination in a theatre. 
. Music never so touches us as when it 
&teals up like a faint and far-off echo 
from behind the scenes. It gives us 
thoughts and feelings of another world. 
- Jf there be any truth in these re- 

‘marks, Mr Lamb’s objections to Mac- 
BETH a8 an acting play, have still less 
weight. For, first of all, the Witches, 
whose appearance on the stage he as- 
erts must necessarily be poor and con- 
temptible,—though, doubtlessly, they 

are essential to e of 

the drama, appear but for glim ; 
and, although. during their — 
ance, they may create no strong and 
lasting preternatural emotions, yet is 
the belief in unearthly agency so much 

a part of the creed of nature, that in 

spite of the inadequate apparent per- 

sonality of these creatures to our con- 
ceptions of their ideal nature, that ideal 
nature haunts us throughout the play, 

—and we look on Macbeth as a man 

doomed to misery and crime, beneath 

their malignant influence. This would 
therefore be a terrible drama, even al- 
though Shakspeare had not brought 
the Witches into action before our eyes 
at all, but had merely described the 

Thane as having had an unwitnessed 

and unrepresented interview with them 

on the blasted heath. 
It is most true, that every thin 
about the Witches, as they are pain 

in this drama, is terrible as poetry can 

render superstition. But even in read- 

ing Macbeth, it is by no means the 

‘case, that the influence of the written 


scenes, wherein the Witches exist, is h 


essential to the passion with which we 
watch the progress of the drama. All 
that is necessary is to feel that Mac- 
beth is under their power, and the vic- 
tim of a wild national superstition. 
Shakspeare takes care to preserve this 
* feeling in us, because he it 
in Macbeth himself; and there can 
be no doubt, that a person who had 
never seen or heard of Macbeth, and 
came to witness the representation of 
that first of all es after the 
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[ Ang. 
witch-scene was over,—and who did 
not even know distinctly that such a 
scene was in the drama, would never- 
theless be speedily carried away by 
the deep interest of the tragedy,—an 
interest founded on the general belief 
of preternatural agency, and the sb- 


jection of the fate of kings and king- 
doms to its empiry. 
- But farther, though the witch-ecenes | 


in Macbeth have at all times, when 
we witnessed them, been vulgarly lu- 
dicrous, there can be no reason why 
that should be so; nay, on the con- 
trary, it seems to us that these wild 
anomalies, and all the riage nat 
terrors of the superstition in whi 
they have their existence, are admirab- 
ly well adapted for shadowy r - 
tation on a wide and darkened stage, 
and might be arrayed, even to the eye, 
in something of that formless terror in 
which the arie glide before the 
imagination, in the deepest darkness 
of midnight solitude. 

' We have no intention of searching 
this subject to the bottom. But we 
may add, that the acted tragedy of 
Macbeth curdles our blood, whether 
the Witches be ludicrous or fearful, 
—and that it is more terrible on 
the stage than any other creation of 
genius, dallying with crime, death, 
and judgment. The idea of murder 
cannot be more fearful in the soul, 
during its most hideous dreams, than 
is its reality when the murderer comes 
stagpering before us, with his “ hang- 
man's hands,” or when sleep, getting 
into the grasp of its noiseless clutches, 
that woman, whom, when awake, no- 
thing could appal, — — 
i som, and eyes he 
a to and fro before oor tight, m 
vain striving to wring from her quit- 
ering joints the in ble stain of 
blood. But we have carried this di 
cussion too far, and have no doubt 
that Mr Lamb himself was aware ths! 
e was embodying truth in the attra% 
tive form of a paradox, when he threw 
out so many admirable reflections to 
support a position which never can be 
supported, and which is overthrown by 
the universal consent of mankind,— f 
namely, that Shakspeare’s plays are not 
well adapted for representation. Forout 
own parts, we think that no man om 
know how awful human life is, 

has never seen its — of fear, tet- 
ror, and despair, gliding before bim in 
the imaginary, but, at the seme time, 
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intensely real, world of Shakespeare. 
No man has so powerful an imagina- 
tion as not te require and feel the ad- 
vantage of the visible petsoníflcations, 
on the stage, of the poct’s ideal crea- 
tious,—while, ou the other hand, pers 
sous, in whom that faculty is but weak, 
see in those personifications a far mere 
vivid and impressive existence, than 
they could ever see in the silent words 
of an unacted tragedy. 

Far as this article has exceeded the 
bounds we had first essigned to it, we 
— e — without 
more i irecting the atten- 
tion of = sealers F e — 
essay on the genius ogarth. 
Lamb considers that great man, with 
good, reason, as in many things a kind 
of S ; and the following pa 
rallel «displays, we think, truth and 
originality. 

'** I have sometimes entertained myself 
with comparing the Timon of Athens of 
6h re, (which I have just mentioned) 
and Hogarth’s Rake’: Progress er. The 
moral, in both = nearly the same. 


of deserts, on the other with conducting 
the Rake through his several of disail- 
pation, into the still more complete desola- 
tions of the mad-house, in the and in 
the pi are described with almost equal 
force and nature. The levce of the Rake, 
which forms the subject of 


a 
in the series, is almost a transcript of Ti- 
lay. We find a dedisti poet, and other 
. e a er 
Similar characters in both. 


Sw The ne scene in — 
rogress aps superior to the last 
scenes of Timea. If we seek for something 
of kindred excellence in poetry, it must be 
in the ecenes of Lear's ing madness, 
where the King and the Fool and the Tam- 
o'-Bedlam conspire to produce such a med- 
ley of mirth checked by misery, and misery 
by mirth; where the society of 
those ** strange bed-fellows” which misfor- 
tunes have brought Lear acquainted with, 
so finely sets forth the destitute state of the 
monarch, while the lunatic bans of the one, 
and the disjointed sayings and wild but 
fully sympathize wi » whi 
they seem to assist in the production of, in 
the senses of that ** child-changed father.” 
** In the scene in Bedlam, which termi- 
nates the Rake’s Progress, we find the same 
assortment of the ludicrous with the terrible. 
Here is d madness, the overturning 
of originally strong thinking faculties, at 
which we shudder, as we contemplate the 
duration and pressure of affliction which it 
3 
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must have asked to destroy such a building ; 
—and here is the gradual hurtless lapse into 
idiocy, of faculties, which at their of 
times never having been strong, we look up- 
on the consummation of their decay with no 
thore of pity than is consistent with a smile. 
The taylor, the poor driveller that bas 
gone out of his wits (and truly he appears 
t» have had no great journey to yo to get 
past their confines) for the love of Charm- 
ing Betty Corcless,—these rep Sere 
scarce-pitiable objects take off from the hor- 
ror which the principal figure would of it- 
self raise, at the same time that they assist 
the feeling of the scene by contributing to 
the notion of its subject.” 


analogous to Kent, or Caius, as be delights 
rather to be called, in Lear,—the 
pattern of virtue which even S 
conceived,—who follows his royal master in 
banishment, that had pronounced his ban- 
ishment, and forgetful at once of his wrongs 
and ities, on himeelf the dis- 

: a menial, retains his fidelity to the 

his to the carcass, 

dow, the shell and empty busk of Lear ?” 

He then goes over all the principal 
pictures of Hogarth, and brings out 
into clear and steady light the vast 
treasures of profound passion aud 
moral truth, that strew the surface, 
and lie hidden, as it were, in the heart 
of those astonishing creations. 

** It is," says Mr Lamb, ** the fashion 
with those who cry up the great Histori- 
cal School in this country, at the head 
of which Sir Joshua Reynolds is placed, 
to exclude Hogarth from that school, as 
an artist of an inferior and vulgar class. 
Those persons seem to me to confound the 
pa of subjects in common or ir ond 
ife with the being a vulgar artist. e 
quantity of thought which Hogarth crewds 
into every picture, would alone unvulgarize 
every subject which he might choose. 

* We are for ever deceiving ourselves 
with names and theories. We call one man 


a great historical painter, because he has 
taken for his subjects kings or men, 
or transactions over which time throwa 


a grandeur We term another the painter 
of common life, and set him down in our 
— an — of an inferior class, with- 
out reflecting whether the quantity of thought 
shewn by the latter * not onc more 
than level the distinction which their mere 
choice of subjects may seem to place between 
them ; or whether, in fact, from that very 
common life a great artist may not extract 
as d an interest as another man from 
that which we are pleased to call history.” 
With all this we perfectly agree ; 
but we wish that Mr Lemb had stop- 
ped here, and not allowed his passion- 
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ate admiration of Hogarth to have 
not only exaggerated some of his 
merits, but to have made the critic 
unconsciously unjust to the genius of 
Reynolds. He speaks of the “ staring 
= grinning despair which Reynolds 
and dying Beaufort,” and asks if in 
them there, be any thing 

+s Comparable to the expression of the 
Eroken-hearted rake, in the last plate but 
one of the * Rake's Progress, where a let- 
ter from the is brought to him to 
say that his play will not do ?' 

Yes; there is in those direful coun- 
tenances something far beyond that 
to which Mr Lamb considers them 
so much inferior. Ugolino, in that 
hungry cell, is pest the yearning 
tenderness of pa love—past sor- 
row for the dying or dead corpses at 
his feet—past the steady conscious- 
ness of his own horrible doom—it 
may be said, past despair. He is a 
skeleton in which there is yet a heart, 
but through which no blood seems to 
flow. In that face, there is no fluctu- 
ation—no shadow of change,—only a 
fixed stare that betokens a wild dream 
of horror preying on an unstruggling 
victim. In that figure, the idea of 
life is lost in that of misery. The 
madness of lean famine has overcome 
and killed all the passions. He is a 
father, for these are his children. But 
.hunger and thirst have disinherited 
them in Ugolino's heart; it is child- 
less, and, first hardened into stone, 
it seems next to. be mouldering. into 
clay, dust, and ashes. 

or is the countenance of the dy- 

ing Cardinal much legs terrible. True, 
that it is, as Mr Lamb says, a grin- 
ning countenance. It indeed grins 


^horribly, a ghastly smile. Sin is 
there, more convulsive pain, 
more ghastly than death. It would 


almost seem the face of one beyond 
redemption. It is the face of one 

, bought, tormented, by an 
evil spirit. And there is the evil 
spirit. That fiend is privileged to 
stand visibly before us. It is such a 
fiend as our soul might, in its fit of 
feay, conjure up beside the death-bed 
of such a sinner. Nature, in such a 
mood prone to superstition, saw the 
grisly phantom ; and genius gave it 
that mean, hideous, cruel, devilish 
‘ leer of hell.” There is nothing in 
all Hogarth so terrible as this. Had 
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given us for the faces of Ugolino 


(Ang. 
there been, Mr Lamb would neither 
have past it over in silence, nor would 
have sneered at the “ grinning de- 
spair of the dying Ugolino” ! 

We must also dissent from Mr 
Lamb when he speaks so rapturously 
of H 's sense of beauty. That 
admiration, he informs us, was given 
to him by Mr Coleridge, a man whose 
opinions always bear the stamp of 
genius, but are, not seldom, fantastic 
and sophistical e ations. Ho- 
garth had but one idea of the loveli- 
ness of a female face. That one ides 
is far from being very besutiful The 
beauty may indeed considered as 
perfect in its kind,—that is, so far as 
it goes. It is the beauty of well-form- 
ed features, clear skin, eparkling eyes, 
healthy complexion: it is the beau 
of fine temper, youthful spirits, 
health, which last is of itself, beauty 
in one sense of the word. But there 
is not in any female of Hogarth a 
single trait of expression undefineable, 
a single look which we cannot analyze 
to its elements, a single breathing of 
that inspiration, whose workings are 
felt, not criticised. Look, for instance, 
at his Sigismunda. Here is passion, 
strong passion, but it is polluted with 
the intermixture of essential vulgarity. 
Or look at his Garrick in Richard. 
We are not old enough to have seen 
— but abs Ps — 3 
based Shakspeare's i & IO 
lain, —or, if he did, it is the privilege 
of art to adorn, and H has either 
not known, or despised the finest part 
of his birthright. The truth is, he 
had not the divine spark, the eve se 
within him. When we turn from 
such beauty as he could create to that 
imagined—loved—worshipped, by Rs 
phael, we feel how much was wanting 
in Hogarth's soul, of the divine and 
angelical nature of man,—that there 18 
a sphere of thought and feeling which 
he never dreamt of; and that, with all 
his power, and all his passion, it $$, 
notwithstanding Mr Lamb's strenuous 
efforts to prove the contrary, true that 
his works do not belong to the very 
— provinces of the art. 

e must now reluctantly take leave 
of Mr Lamb and his many 
tions, with gratitude for the plessure 
he has afforded us, and not without 
hope that, ere long, that pleasure mey , 
be renewed. 
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Echinite in Obsidian.— Dr Mitchell of 
New York, in the American edition of Pro- 
fessor Jameson's Illustrations of the Theory 
of the Earth of Cuvier, announces that he 
has seen a specimen of obsidian containing 
an echinite, a fact which militates against 
the volcanic origin of that substance. 

Professor Jameson's System of Mineral- 
ogy has been translated into the Italian. 

. Dr Murrays's System of Chemistry has 
been translated into the German. 

The third edition of Professor Jameson's 
Translations and Illustrations of Cuvier's 
Theory of the Earth, has been reprinted in 
America. To the American impression, 
the Honourable Dr Mitchell has added, 
< Observations on the Geology of North 
America." 

Sugar of the Bect-root.—The endeavours 
that were made in France, during the war, 
to produce sugar from the beet-root in suf- 
ficient quantity to satisfy the demands of 
the population, were very successful, and it 
was procured of excellent q . The 
pesce, however, by re-opening the porta, 
and allowing the introduction of the cane- 
sugar, tended to — that branch of 
agricultural industry, which, however, 
some exertions have since been made 
by the phi of France. 

. The following is given as the statement 
of the and returns of. the manufac- 
tory of M. Chaptal, and if there are no un- 
stated objections to its introduction, it is 
difficult to account for the preference given 
to cane-sugar. 
: Forty-five French acres were sown with 
beet-root ; the produce equalled 700,000 Ibs. 
Charges. — francs. 
i 9 i , carriage, CX- 
gin PE manufactory for 
. geventy-nine days of actual work — 7000 
Workmen "5 ^ 





. 2075 
Fuel . - : 4500 
Animal Charcoal - - 1100 
Repairs, interest of capital, &c. 4000 
l francs 18,675 
Produce. lbs. 

Rough sugar of. the first crystalliza- 
tion bs = ind 29,132 

8 obtained by further processes 
m the molasses a 10,960 





Total of rough sugar 40,092 
Besides which, there were 158,000 lbs. of 
refuse, which was excellent food for cattle, 
and a quantity of exhausted molasses, 
which might be converted into spirit. 
: — of Chloride of — E. Hy- 
rogen.—-The following method of reducing 
chloride of silver, is perhaps not sufficient- 


i 


ly known. It was communicated by M. 
Arfwedeon. Liberate hydrogen in contact 
with chloride of silver, as by mixing the 
chloride, zinc, sulphuric acid, and water 
together, and the silver will be reduced to 
the. metallic state; the zinc is easily dis. 
solved out by excess of acid, and the metal - 
obtained by filtration or decantation. 
Boiling point of Fluids.—M. Gay Lussac 
has, in a late Number of the Annales de 
Chimie, shewn that the boiling point of 
water and other liquids varies independen 


change of state, as in the cases of e 
other equilibrium of forces. — 

DA OA oa paN vessel rises to a 
temperature of more than one degree of the 
centegrade thermometer higher than when 

iled in a metallic vessel; and the effeet 
appears to be due to the nature of the sur- 
face in contact with the fluid ; this is ren- 
dered evident by placing a metallic surface 
in contact with water boiled in a glass ves- 
sel. If a fiask of water be placed over a 
lamp until its temperature be raised to the 
point of ebullition, and it be noticed, and 
then a portion of iron filings thrown in, the 
temperature will fall, and the boiling will 
go on, as in a metallic vessel. 

It is to be observed that this effect of dif- 
ference of temperature appears to be not so 
much a constant and ific effect as the 

ent result of other circumstances. 
ater boiled in a glass vessel and open to 
the air, is continually changing its tempera- 
ture, sometimes rising and sometimes. fall- 
ing within a certain minute range, and theso 
accord with the evolution of vapour 
from the fluid. Either water or alcohol, 
when boiled in glass vessels, do not gener- 
ally give off vapour in a regular uniform 
way, but whole torrents rise at once from 
the under surface with great force, produc- 
ing a kind of explosion; the fluid is then 
quiet for à moment, and then another 
of vapour rises up. Now, during the time 
the vapour rises the temperature falls, and 
whilst the fluid is quiet the heat rises, so 
that it is continually changing ; and as the 
lowest point is the true boiling point, it is 
evident that the mcan temperature of water 
boiled in a glass vessel must be above that 
point. In a metallic vessel, on the con- 
» as soon as the water or fluid has at- 
tained the boiling point, the conversion into 
vapour commences, and if the heat is con- 
tinued, the steam is constantly and regu- 
larly generated and given off. 
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M. Gay Lussac seems inclined to account 
for the in glass vessels by the cohesion 
of the fluid to the surface of the vessel. It 
is evident that when vapour is formed in the 
interior of a liquid body, one force to be 
overcome is the cohesion of the particles of 
the ie i E a UN M EE 
stant same liquid in vessels of every 
material An force is that exert- 
ed between the liquid and the substance of 
the vessel, and this will vary with the sub- 
ee ee M NAH M 
the point of contact between the fluid and 
Er E Mn 
vary the temperature at w vapour wi 
be formed. 

M. Gay Lussae also gives, as another 
power which has infincnee in these pheno- 
mena, the resistance to a change of state; 
but observes, that it is difficult to analyze 
rere susc t aAA he re ii Cia pan 
that the conducting power for heat, and the 
nature of the surface, appear to exert an in- 
fluence on the boiling point of water; and 
that every thing else being equal, water 
boils more readily on a metallic surface than 
on a glass surface, and more readily in a 
ass vessel containing glass npe 

i 


a glass vessel containing ng but the 
The application which M. Gay Luso 
proposes to make of the which 
metals have of inducing ebullition before 


— ware vessels, is to prevent 
ove sort of explosions which take place in 
— If into a peur — 

niag aleohol, water, or cu - 
phuric acid, some little pieces of platinum 
wire be put, the concussions, which are so 
violent as sometimes to break the vessels, 
will be prevented, and the vapour formed 
and liberated in & regular manner. This 
mode has been adopted for some years in 
this —! by the makers of vitriol, where 
— are used to distil in. Where 

retort is made of platinum, it is obvi- 
"al. Gay Lunes l 

. Gay Lussac observes, that an import- 
ant eration in the graduation of ther- 
mometers arises from the above facts, and 
that the variation pointed out ought to be 
as a source of error. 


ls had formed on the 
surface and at the bottom of a solution of 


iodine. by slow evaporation, and were all of 


them cubes. In another solution they had 
formed in great abundance on the surface, 
and in the upper part of the bottles; and 
with the ion of a single crystal, which 
was rhomboidal, were ect cubes; some 
eee iei victu 
side. e crystals increased rapidly in size, 
although the temperature of the d was 


never above 45°,5 of Fahrenheit, and was 


frequently at the freezing point of water. 
Chinese mode of making Sheet Lead.— 
Two large tiles perfectly flat, are covered on 
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one side, each with very thick ; 
are then placed borizonall with va 
surfaces together. The workman lifting up 
one angle of the plane, intro 
duces a sufficient quantity of melted lead to 
mp eed raat pets iately lowering the 
ile, jumps upon it, and presses it strongly 
with his feet ; the metal is thus extended 
— — — 

0 prevent the oxydation lead, 
em Ed A eE cold deem 

eteoric Iron.— There is a character fint 
Se a ee in dn 
teoric iron, wi perhaps, not very ges- 
etally known. Te — in the pendant 
of and i 
the 
ened with nitric acid, analagous to thoss 
produced in the moiré This 
Character has been found to to all 
the well-known spechnens of meteoric iroa 
that have been tried, and as distinctly ia 
the grains found in meteoric stones, & in 
] masses of the metal ; but it has been 
looked for in vain in the native iron of 
Charlesdorf, of Veiben, of the hill of Bi- 
randi (de Chladni) of Peru, and in the 
mass at the Cape, first made known by 
Barrow and Dankelmann. 


that P. 
troyed by an eruption of Vesuvius in the 
year 79, has been very generally received. 
A new opinion however has been advanced 
ting the destruction of these two cities, 
whioh attributes it to a rising of the watas of 
the sea, and a deposition of finely divided 
matter from them. It is , that 3 
pala dy forming on ue shoe t No 
ie daily on at Ne 
— ——— Herculaneam is covered by 3 
mass of tufa, and not by lava. There 8 
little doubt but that Herculaneum has be 
buried in consequences of the action of «v 
ter, but whether by a wave of the ses, ot by 
torrents thrown i in the ——— 
certain. Pompeia has probably : 
mori —— P 
cthod of making Salt in the Great 
— farce. the sea, large level fel 
are rolled or beat so as to have a hard st 
face. Over this is strewn a sort of mady 
black earth, forming a coat about a quartet 
of an inch thick. Rakes and other imple 
ments are used to make it of a uniform 
thickness, but it is not pressed down. Dur- 
ing the heat of the day, men are * 


the water, and the 
left in the sand, which is scraped up and 
put into raised reservoirs of masonry soe 
six feet by four, and five deep. W 





count of a V: of Discovery to the West 
Coast of Corea, and the Great Leo-choo 
Island." 
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receiver is full of the sand, sea water is 
on the top; and this, in its way 
jwn, carries with it the salt left by the 
evaporation. When it runs out below st a 
small hole, it is a very strong brine ; this is 
reduced to salt by being boiled in vessels 
about three feet wide and one deep. The 
cakes resulting from this operation are an 
inch and a half in thickness. 

Mr Gough has favoured the publie with 
the following account of a child nine years 
old, at present residing in Kendal. Thomas 
Gasking is the son of an industrious and 


nb; and [e ecol to notice his lite. 


attainments, which he has acquired in 
ihe crate of two years. He learned to 
read correctly and gracefully; he writes a 
hand with surprising expedition ; and 
e has made some progress in the English 
grammar. The boy went through this 
of his education in a day-school at Penrith ; 
but he is indebted for his mathematical 
knowl to the tuition of his father, who, 
though m low circumstances, has laudab 
dedicated his hours coder pipet rasta 
its, as I am informed. Little Gaski 
seems well acquainted with the leading pro- 
positions in Euclid; he reads and works 
algebra with the greatest facility, and has 
entered upon the study of fluxions. I am 
aware that this report will appear incredible 
to those who are acquainted with the differ- 
ent subjects which have been enumerated ; 
but the following instance of his wonderful 
proficiency will, in all probability, remove 
any doubts that competent judges may en- 
tertain. A tleman, who was 
invited, with myself, to examine the boy, 
requested him to deinonstrate the thirteenth 
proposition of the first book of Euclid; 
which he did immediately. The demon- 
stration of the twentieth proposition of the 
same book was n — iid Lis 
the figure; and though he failed in rst 
attempt, he soon recovered the train of rea- 
soning, and went h the demonstration 
correctly. Being asked, if he had two sides 
of a triangle and the angle included given, 
how he would proceed to find the third 
side? the process appeared quite familiar to 
him, end we found, — inquiry, he was 
acquainted with 1 ms, and was able to 
use them. In spherical nometry, he 
solved two cases of right triangles by 
Lord Napier's rules. His skill, and the 
rapidity of his operations, in ra, created 
more i an his know. 
metry ;—he solved a number 
equations with the ease, and ex- 
tracted the square roots of the numbers which 
resulted from his operations. Several ques- 


- tions were put to him which contained two 


unknown quantities; these he also answered 
without difficulty. Being asked if he had 


been taught the application of algebra to 
geometry, he answered in the ve, 
and immedi solved the fi 


pro- 
blem :—Given one leg of a right-angled 
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bis e E O agr d anri 
above the other leg, to construct the e. 
He answered two or three problems 
to the maxima of numbers and of geome. 
trical magnitudes with ease, and took the 
fluxions, which were not difficult, correctly. 
When the age of this child is compared 
with his scientific attainments, we can look 
on him in no other light than as a literary 
phenomenon, who ises to become an 
ornament to one of the British universities, 
checked b indigen the vigour a his 
co, or the i 
mind should be enfecbled by some ainister 
accident. 

New South Wales.— A di has been 
made in New South Wales, which must 
materially affect the fature advancement of 
that co ** A river of the first magni- 
ee in the interior, run. 
ning through & most beautiful country, rich 
i soil, limestone, slate, and | imber. 
A means of communication like thie has 
long been anxiously searched for without 
success, and many began to entertain an 
apprehension that the progress of coloniza- 
tion in New Holland would be confined to 
its coasts. 

Mr Oxley, the surveyor-general, was sent 
out with a party in an expedition to the 
westward of the Blue Mountains, to trace 
the course of the lately discovered river 
Lachlan, and to ascertain the soil, capabili- 
ties, and productions, of the country' through 
which it was expected to pass in its course 
Sich Aet — left Bathurst on the 

April 1817. He proceeded down the 
Lachlan until the 12th May, the country 
rapidly descending until the waters of the 
river rose to a level with it, and, divided 
into numerous branches, lost itself among 
the marshes. Mr Oxley quitted the river 
on the 17th May, taking a S.W. course to- 
wards Cape Northumberland. He conti- 
nued this course until the 9th June, when 
he was induced to is course to 
north. On this course he continued till the 
23d June, when he again fell in with a 
stream, ve with — ty re- 
cognise as the ; it being little larger 
than one of the branches of it where it was 
T on the 17th May. He kept along 

banks of this stream till the 8th July, 
when the whole country became a marsh 
uninhabitable. This unlooked- 

for and truly singular termination of a river 
filled the with the most painful sense- 
tions. They were full 500 miles west of 
Sydney, and nearly in its latitude; and it 
had taken them ten weeks of unremitted 
exertion to eo far. Returning down 
the Lachian, he recommenced the survey of 
it from the point on which it was made the 
23d June. The connexion, with all the 
points of the survey previously ascertained, 
was completed between the 19th July and 
the 3d It was estimated that the 
Fiver, from the place where first made by 
Mr Kvans, had run a course, taking all its 
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windings, of upwards of 1200 miles, a 
length of course altogether unprecedented, 

idering that the original is its only sup- 
ply of water during that distance. 

** Crossing at this point," says Mr Oxley 
in his Report, ** it was my intention to take 
a N.E. course to intersect the country, and 
if possible to ascertain what had become of 
the Macquarrie River, which, it was clear 
had never joined the Lachlan. This course 
led us through a country to the full as bad 
, as any we had yet seen, and equally devoid 
of water, the want of whith again much 
distressed us. On the 7th August the scene 
began to change, and the country to assume 
a very different aspect. We to the 
N.E. of the high range of hills which on 
this parallel bounds the low country to the 
north of that — iba the N.W. and N. 
the conntry was high and open, with good 
forest land ; and on the 10th we had the 
satisfaction to fall in with the first stream 
running northerly. This renewed our hopes 
of soon falling in with the Macquarrie, and 
we continued upon the same course, occa- 
sionally inclining to the eastward, until the 
19th, passing through a fine luxuriant coun- 
try well watered, crossing in that space of 
time nine streams, having a northerly course 
th rich valleys, the country in every 
direction being moderately high and ; 
and generally as fine as can be imagi 

** No doubt remained upon our minds 
that thoée streams fell into the Macquarrie, 
and to view it before it received such an ac- 
cession was our first wish. On the 19th, 
we were gratified by falling in with a river 
running a most beautiful country, 
and which I should have been well content- 
ed to have believed the river we were in 
search of. Accident led us down this stream 
about a mile, when we were surprised by its 
junction with s river coming from the south, 
of such width and magnitude as to dispel 
all doubts as to this last being the river we 
had so long anxiously looked for. Short as 
our resources were, we could not resist the 
temptation this beautiful country offered 
us, to remain two days on the junction of 
the rivers, for the purpose of examining the 
vicinity to as great an extent as possible. 

s Our examination increased the satis- 
faction we had previously felt. As far as 
the eye could reach in every direction, a 
rich and picturesque country extended, a- 
bounding in liméstone, slate, good timber, 
and every other requisite that could render 
an sncultivated country desirable. The soil 
cannot be excelled; whilst a noble river of 
the first magnitude afforded the means of 
conveying its uctions from one part to 
the other. ere I quitted it, its coutse 
was northerly, and we were then north of' 
the parallel of Port Stephens, being in lati- 
tude 32° 45’ S. and 148° 58’ E. longitude. 

The course and direction of this river is 
to be the object of an early expedition. 

Destructive Water-Spout.— On the 18th 
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[ Ang. 
June, a water. ; Of immense ‘diameter 
inundated great — the arrondissement 
óf Auxerre. The rain, ied by 


large hailstones, fell in torrents for thirty 
minutes. The whole harvest in nineteen 
communes is destroyed. In some 

the water was six feet deep; at Fontenai a 
house was thrown down, and foar children 
killed, and several other edifices were much 


placed in lieu of a key-stone in the centre 
of each arch ;—these cylinders are closed at 
their tops, and each furnished with A 
no-convex lenses (bull's eyes) of Messrs Pel- 
latt and Green's patent, which are admir. 


(in consequence of their convex dun) be- 
and reflection, 


This re- 
fraction throws the light upon the concave 
sides of the cylinder, where it is principally 
bed, instead of keeping the angles of 
incidence and reflection eq 
From these observations Mr Lester con- 
cluded, that a lens might be so constructed 
as to prevent this refraction, and commenced 
a course of experiments for that 
He succeeded by obtaining the proper angle 
of the incidental rays with a mirror, and 
finding the scope of the cylinder sufficiently 
copious to admit the reflected rays into the 
vault, provided the refraction of the lens did 
not intervene. The same angle produced 
by the mirror he endeavoured to retain 
the sides of the lens, by giving it a differ- 
ent form, a i of which he intend- 
ed to foliate. But having met with insur- 
— difficulties in this he con- 
» from the striking appearance of sil- 
very light upon the pe Bf of that 
part he intended to silver, that metal would 


represent the light by retaining that form, 
and, brought down below the of the 
lens, might produce the desired effect. In his 


attempt to accomplish this purpose, by hold. 
ing the body in a vertical position between 





. One of which is neatly an acre and an 
half in area, and it is supported by 207 groin- 
ed arches and 207 stone pillars. 
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the eye and a candle, a, flash of light was 
instantly produced, by representing the 
flame of e candle magni to the size 
of the whole of the inner surface Of this 
piece of metal, and gave an increased light 
upon the wall opposite to him. After thi 
discovery, he several pieces of metal 
formed, retaining the same angle, but of 
various diameters, and found, to his great 
rise, that, although their area were great- 

ly increased, the representation of the flame 
still filled them without the least dimimution 
in the quality of the light, but with an in- 
creased light against the wall, in proportion 
to the increased area of the surface of -the 
metal* How far this power and effect may 
extend, is not a nt ascertained ; but it 
is belicved, that a zone of light of the same 
quality and effect may be produced to an in- 
conceivable extent. Some idea may be 
formed of the powerful and important re- 
sults that may be — this discove- 
„by reasoning philosophically on its prin- 
ples (lee a candle, or any other light, be 


represented in a mirror at a given distance, 


from the flame, and the eye of the spectator 
be placed so as to view its reflection nearl 
in the cathetus of incidence. Let him mar 
the quantity ag represented in the mir- 
ror, and such will be its true quality when 


forming a zone of represented flame of double ` 


the diameter of the distance betwixt the real 
flame and the mirror. 

If a candle be placed before a mirror, its 
flame will be represented ; and if a thouand 
mirrors are placed in a given: circle round a 
candle, the candle will be represented a 
thousand times, and each representation 
equal in brilliancy, if the mirrors are at 
equal distances from the flame. Suppose 
that the thousand mirrors were united in 
such a form as to bring all the represented 


* This invention is not confined solely to 
light, but the increase of heat keeps pace 
with the increase of light, and both in the 
ratio of the area of the surface. 

The apparatus is so constructed as to be 
placed upon a candle, and sinks down with 
the flame, without either flooding or waste. 
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flames into one flame; of equal brillancy 
with the real flame of the candle. Fer the 
same law of nature by which the flame is re- 
presented a thousand times in as many mit- 
rors so united, it would be represented in 
one flame if the mirror be made of a proper 
form, and placed in a proper position to re- 
ceive the rays of light that emanate from 
the candle in the direction of the angle of 
this peculiar formed mirror. 

As the light of a small candle is visible at 
the distance of four miles in a dark night, 
what must the diameter or circumference of 
that zone of flame be that is produced by 
this aren from one of the gas lights in 
the streets of London ? Thus two lamps or 
stations would be sufficient to light the 
longest street, when its position approaches 
to a right line, as the diameter of the zone 
may be made of the same diameter as the 
street ; and as the rays of light that are in- 
creased by this invention diverge fróm the 
luminous body, all parts of the street would 
be filled with light. Many are the minor 


' advantages that will be derived from its ap- 


plication to domestic purposes, for writing, 

ing, and working ] by candle or lamp 
light. This, like Dr Brewster’s kaleidoscope, 
is another instance of the effects to be pro- 
duced by mirrors. 

It appears that the great impedimeht to 
improvement and discovery in this branch of 
the science of optics, has arisen from tlie 
difficulty of foiling glass to the various forms 
necessary, in lieu of which we have been 
compelled to use metallic substances. These 
difficul — — a = field fed im- 
portant discovery wi opened on the na- 
ture and effect of light. May not many of 
the phenomena that are observed in the air, 
Tim as halos poe — be peces by 

is principle, the rays falling upon a denser 
medhia dud ah, and thus producing a 
zone of light, &c. 

We have given the preceding account of 
Mr Lester's discovery, without being able 
thoroughly to understand it, or to perceive 
that it contains any principle; but we haye 
no doubt that this arises from the brevi 
and obscurity of the statement. 
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Tue Philosophy of Chemistry, which does 
not consist in being an Improvement on the 
Opinions of others, much less a Copy of 
them, but is an entire New System of the 
Science of Nature ; by T. H. Pasley, H. M. 
Dock-yard, Chatham. 
Sir Charles Morgan, already so well 
known to the literary world by his appendi- 
Vor. III. 


tes to Lady M — ha⸗ 
just put to press his 8 es of the Philo- 
sophy of Life. 

. Kotezebue is preparing for publica- 
tion, his Account of the Russian Embassy 
to Persia. It will appear at the same time 


at London and Weimar. 
Another National Novel, from the pen of 


Lady Morgan, is now in the press, entitled, 
Florence Macarthy. j^ correspondent obe 
4 : 
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serves, that the style of Romance, of which 
the author of the Wild Irish Girl was the 
sriginal inventor, still remains in her exclu- 
sive ion ; for though Miss E 

has depicted with great fidelity and incom- 
parable humour the manners of the lower 
classes of the Irish, —and though the author 
of Waverley has left imperishable monu- 
ments of Scottish iarities, yet the illus- 
tration, by exainple, of the consequences of 
great errors in domestic policy, with a view 
to internal amelioration, has not apparently 
entered into the plans of those authors. 

The Rev. Mr Evans of Islington, has in 
the » the Progress of Human Life, or 
S "s Seven Ages of Man ; illustrat- 
ed by a Series of Extracts, in Prose and 
Poetry, upon the plan of his Juvenile Tour- 
ist and his Excursion to Windsor, with a 
view to the rising generation. 

Mr Chamlent, author of a — of Mal- 
vern, is engaged in a His orcester, 
which is now in the aan i will contain 
the principal matter of Nash and Green, 
with the 
tion, and a copious Index. 

The Telegraphist's Vade-Mecum, a more 
simple, comprehensive, and methodical Te- 
legraphic Work than any hitherto offered, 
is announced for publication, by Mr Joseph 
Conolly, author of the Telegraphic Diction- 
ary, and Essay on Universal Telegraphic 
Communications, for which he has received 
the gold and silver medals from the Society 


of Arts. 
John Galt, Esq. is preparing the Second 
Part of the Life of Benjamin West, Esq. 


The Introduction to the Critical Study and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, A.M. illustrated 
with maps and fac-similes of Biblical Manu- 
scripts, in 3 vols 8vo, is nearly ready for 

E i: John Nichola for publi 

Mr J i is p ing for je 
cation, in 3 vols 8vo, the Miscellaneous 
Works of the late George Hardinge, Esq. 

Captain Golownin, the Narrative of whose 
Capii Mas ba — published, is 
‘printing Recollections of Japan, comprising 
4 Account of the People snd of the Coun- 


Mr Chalmers has in the ,an Abridge- 
ment of Todd's Edition of Dr Johnson's 
_ Spex will appear Sermone, by the R 
; y ppear, one, t ev. 
C. R. Maturin, Curate of St Peters Dublin, 

in 8vo. : 
In the ne uniform in size and execu- 
tion—I. The most approved Versions of 
the Holy Scriptures, in the Modern Euro- 
pean Languages, viz. French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, and German ;—I i. A Polyglott Com- 
mon Prayer Book, in Eight Lan at 
every opening of the Volume, viz. Greek, 
Modern Greek, by Mr A. Calbo, French, 
English, Italian, Latin » Spanish, and Ger- 
man.—Each of the Volumes may be - 
ately subscribed for; and the List of 
seribers will be published.. The Polyglott 
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dition of much original informa- : 


Aug. 
Bible, already in published, ` will be 
completed in Five" Pare, at One Guines 
each; the Volume of Modern E 

Lan » in Five Parts, at 18s each; 
and the Polyglott Common Prayer, of Eight 
Lan in Five Parts, at 10s. 6d. each. 
ularly published. sparate Pocket Palins 

ar ; P Editi 

of the Bible, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
English; French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German ; and also of the Common Prayer, 
in Greek, Modern Greek, Latin, English, 
a pred dps vario an 
any Two Lan ms interleaved in 
* Pocket Volume. d 

Directions for the Treatment of Persons 
who have taken Poison, and those in a State 
of Suspended Animation, &c.; by M. P. 
Orfilla ; translated from the French. 

Observations on the Symptome and Spe- 
cific Distinctions of Ven Diseases ; in- 
terspersed with Hints for the more efitctual 
Prosecution of the present Inquiry into the 
Uses and Abuses of Mercury in that Treat- 
ment ; by Richard Carmichacl, M. R. I. & 
one of the S of the Richmond Ho 
pital, House of Industry, Dublin, §c. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious 
Fever of this Country, as exemplified in the 
Epidemic now prevailing in London, wit 
the appropriate Method of Treatment, s 

ised in the House of Recovery; © 
which are added, Observations on the Ne- 
ture and ies of Contagion, tending t» 
correct the popular Notions on this Subjed. 
aud pointing out the Means of Prevention; 
by Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. Phys- 
cian to the Public Dispensary, and l 
ing Physician to the Fever Institution in 
London, &c. 

Letters on French History, for the Use of 
Schools ; by J. Bigland, author of Letters 
on English History, &c. 

Transactions of the Literary Society ¢ 
Bombay, 4to, with numerous engraving? 
_A m d eee edes rrt 
ing an Inquiry into the Correspondence 
twecn the Ancient Descriptions of Babyke 
and the Remains still visible on the Site; 
suggested the ** Remarks" of Mapt 

lished in the Archeologia ; by 
Claudius James Rich, Esq. 


The Rev. Dr John Fleming will soon 
pu a General View of the Structure, 
"unction, and Classification of Animals, i- 


Miss Trimmer is preparing a to 
. Mrs Trimmer’s Introduction to Tig quia 
ere eres : 

emoirs of Count Las Casas, up t» bir 
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return from St Helena, communicated by 
himself, are printing in an octavo volume. 
Mr Mascall, a Barrister of Lincolns-Inn, 
has in the press, a Digest of the Law of the 
Distribution of the Personal Estates of In- 
M has in th Odin 
r Soane has in the ine, a Fai 
Romance, translated from the German of 
— 
.J. is printing a Second. 
Edition of his — the Bible, in 


quarto; and another Edition in an octavo 
. volume. 


— — 
EDINBURGH. 


g for publication, an Essay on 
— Duties of the Eldership in 
the Church of Scotland ; to which is added, 
&n Account of the M. t of the Poor 
in tbe Parishes of Paisley, Greenock, &c. 
vith various observations on the Compara- 
tive State of the Poor Laws in England and 
Seatlend,--on the Different Plans proposed 
for behoof of the Poor,—-on the Assembly 

of the State of Pauperism in Scot- 
] on other topics ceunected with 
the several subjects of Charity, and the Mo- 
raj and Political State of the Lower Classes 
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of the Community. By the Rev, Robert 
Burns, one of the Ministers of Paisley, Au. 
thor of a letter to the Rev. Dr Chalmers of 
G w, on the Distinctive Characters of 
the rotestant and Roman Catholic Reli. 


gion. 

Dr Brewster has in the » & Treatise 
on the Kaleidoscope ; including an Account 
of the different forms in which some inge- 
nious opticians have fitted up that Instru- 
ment. 

Dr Andrew Duncan will soon publish an 
Account of the Life, Writings, and Charac- 
ter, of the late Dr Alexander Monro, deli. 
vered at the Harveian Oration at Edinburgh 
for 1818. 

An Account of the Small Pox, as it ap- 
peared after Vaccination, will shortly ap- 
pear, by Alexarider Monro, M.D. Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Edinburgh ; 
including, among many cases, three which 
occurred in the author's own family. 

A Geographical and Statistical Descrip- 
tion of Scotland, is in the press; by James 
Playfair, D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S.É. Prin- 
cipal of the United College of St Andrew, 
and Historiographer to the Prince Regent. 

An Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels in Asia; by Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E. 


will speedily be published. 
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LONDON. 
AGRICULTURE. — 
Letter and P. on Agricultare, t- 
ing, &. from. a correspondence of 
the Bath and West of England Agricultural 
Society, Vol. XIV. Svo. 7e. 6d. 
ANTIQUITIES. 


The Cathedral Antiquities of England ; 
by J. Britton, F.S.A. No XVII. being 
6 Lil. of York Cathedral. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs of her Royal Highness the late 
Princess Charlotte; by T. Green, 8vo. 12s. 
Biographical Conversations. on the most 
eminent oyager of different nations, from 
Columbus to Cooke; by the Rey. W. Bing- 
Jey. 12mo. 7s 
BOTANY. 
Part Ager of Green's Botanical Diction- 
3 with coloured or plain engravings. 
he Transactions of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of London, Part I. of Vol. III. Mo. 


£1, 10s. 
COLONIAL. 

A Letter to a Friend relative to the pre- 
sent State of the Island of Dominica; by 
Langford Lovell, Esq. 8vo. 

COMMERCE. 

Universal Commerce ; or, the Commerce 
of all the Mercantile Cities and Towns of 
the World. Svo 10s. Gd. 


EDUCATION. 
A Sequel to the French Exercises of 
Chambeud, Hamel, Perrin, — Proc 


8 
— on English into 
4 on a new » wi 
notes ; by G. H. Poppleton, — 
A Key to Poppleton's French Exercises ; 
a translation of the various i 
contgined in that book, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Conversations on Algebra; being an In- 
troduction to the first principles of that sci» 
ence ; designed for those who have not the 
advantage of a tutor, as well as for the use 
of students in schools; by William Cole, 
l2mo. Ts. 


games; the names of eminent modern arte 


ists and men of science; disti char- 
acters and potorious, who have on 
the theatre of Europe within the last thirty 
years; and ical names of : 


to which are added, Latin and rench 
words and phrases, with their prenunciation 
find meanings; by Christopher Earnshaw, 
author of a much-approved portable exe 


planstory Pronouncing Dictionary, and ap 
nglish Grammar. Is. 6d. — 
A Concise iption of Endowed Gram- 


mar Schools ip England and Wales; b 
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Nicholas Carlisle, F. R. S. M. R. IA. & F. 
& S.S.A.; very elegantly printed, with 
fac-similes of seals, &c. 2 vols 8vo. £2, 16s. 

Ipswich Reading Lessons; selected from 
the Holy Scriptures, and adapted to the im- 
proved System of Education, for instructing 
both Adults and Children, by Richard Dykes 
Alexander. Second edition, 10s. 6d. ` 

FINE ARTS. 

A List of the Numbers and Prices of the 
valuable Library and Collection of Prints, 
Drawings, and Pictures, of W. Roscoe, 
Esq. which were sold at Liverpool in 1816, 
Svo, Ts. 

A Series of Outline Designs, illustrative 
of the Poem of Thalaba the Destroyer ; by 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureate. 

i |. GEOGRAPHY. 

Elementary Tables of Practical Geogra- 
phy. in two large folio sheets ; by J. Gould. 

Spanish America; or, a Descriptive, His- 
torical, and Geographical Account of the 
Dominions of Spain in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, continental and insular ; illustrated 
by a map of Spanish North America and 
the West India Islands, a map of Spanish 
South America, and an engraving represent- 


ing the comparative altitudes of the moun- 


tains in those regions; by R. H. Bonny- 
castle, captain in the corps of royal erigin- 
cers, 2 vols 8vo. £1, 1s. 

A Complete Survey of Scripture Geo- 
graphy: containing an Historical Account 
of Primitive Nations, and of all thé Coün- 
tries and People mentioned in Sacred His. 
tory. To which is prefixed, an Introduc- 
tory Eseay concerning the Origin, Occasion, 
Character, and Meaning of each Book or 
Writing in the Holy Bible; wherein also 
the most difficult subjects of the Mosaic 
History are clearly and fully confirmed by 
physical reasons and proofs, deduced from 
the present improved state of science: with 
a List of Texts, Versions, Paraphrases, and 
Targums, in all languages into which the 
Holy Writings have been translated or con- 
verted : illustrated by a set of maps and a 
chart of the world. By Thomas Heming of 
Madg. Hall, Oxon. royal 4o. £3, 10s. 
` The Survey of Scripture Geography is 
sold —— from the Atlas, £1, in bds, 
and £1, 5e. hbd. | 
2 LAW. 


A Complete Collection of State Trials 
and Proceedings for High Treason, and 
6ther Crimes and Misdémetanours, from the 
earliest period to the year 1783; with notes 
and other illustrations’: compiled by T. B. 
Howell, Esq. F:R.S F.S.A., and continued 
from the year 1783 to the present time, by 
T. J. Howell, Esq. Vol: XXIV. royal 
8vo. £1, 11i. 6d.' : 

Reports of Cases argued and determined 
in the High Court of Chancery, from 1756 
to 1766, from the origina! manuscripts of 
Lord Northington ; collected and 
ur the Hon. R. H. Eden. 2 vols royal 
Sto. £3, 3s. 
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[Aug. 
MEDICINE. 

Observations on a Stridulous Affection o 
the Bowels, and on some Varieties of Spinal 
Disease ; with an Appendix of Cases. By 
J. Bradley, M. D. 

An Enquiry into the Probability of Mr 
Hunter's Theory of Life; new edition ; by 
John Abernethy, F.R.S. 8vo. 4e. 6d. 

Observations, proving that Dr Wilson's 
Tincture for the Cure of Gout and Rheu- 
— seien in its Nature and Effects 
to that deleterious preparation the Fan 
Medicinale; by W. H. Williams, M. D. 
F.L.S. 4to. 4e. B 7 

On the Nature and Treatment of Teta- 
nus and Hydrophobia ; with some Observs- 
tions on a natural Classification of Diseases 
in general; by Robert Keid, M.D. Licen- 
tiste of the King and Queen's College of 
Physicians in Dublin, Member of the Royal 
Medical Society of Edinburgh, &. Svo 


Ts. 6d. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aue — Review, No XXIII. 8vo. 6t. 
è Philosophical Library, a very curious 
collection of m most fare aid valuable Te 
prints of ancient morality, &c. &c. ; as, for 
example, the lives and morals of Confucius, 
Epicurus, and Isocrates; the morality of 
the East, from the Koran, &c. ; the politi- 
cal mischiefs of Popery, as far as it regards 
the interests and liberties of the Catholia 
themselves ; a summary of the ancient Irish 
Christianity, and its four gospels; a look- 
ing-glass for Popes and Priests; with a ge- 
nuine catalogue of the — relics of the Ro- 


man Catholic Church, Vol. I. 8vo. 15e. 6d. 
Letters from Illinois; By Morris Kirk- 


Village Dialogues ; by the Rev. R. Hill 
2 vols 8vo. £1, 6s.—12mo. 13s. 

The Londo Guide, and * — 
guard, againét the Cheats, Swi 
Pickpockets, that abound within the Bills of 
Mortality ; forming a Picture of London s: 
regards active life, 12mo. 

A Series of Essays on several most im. 
portant New Systemg and Inventions, par- 
ticularly interesting to the mercantile a 
maritime world, sbipbuilders, underwri- 
ers, mariners, and all seafaring men, &c 
&c.; by Abraham Bosquet, Esq. late one 
of his Majesty's Commissaries of the Mu» 
ters, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Ford's (of Manchester) Catalogue of a 
Curious aud Valuable Collection i — 
in various languages, d ents, 
ses of literature, 8vo. f. 6d. 

Familiar Lectures on Moral Philosophy, 
with Memoir; by John Prior Estlin, LL.D. 
2 vols 8vo. 18s. . — 

A Dissertation upon the Distinctions m 
Society and Ranks of the People under the 
Anglo-Saxon Government; by Sam. Hey- 
wood, 8vo. 18s, 

Standing Orders of an Establishment for 
instructing the Junior Officers and the Non- 


Commissioned Officers and Soldiers of the 


1818.] 


R Engineer Department, in their Du- 
— the Field ; by C. W. Pasley, 12mo, 


8s. 

A Vindication of the University of Cam- 
bridge, from the Reflections of Sir James 
Edward Smith, President of the Limmean 
Society, contained in a Pamphlet, entitléd, 
** Considerations respecting Cambridge," &c. 
By the Rev.:James Henry Monk, B.D. 

Profitable Amusement for Children ; or, 
Familiar Tales; combining useful Instruc- 
tion with pleasing Entertainment, 18mo. 2s. 

Dr Rees’ Cyclopedia: Part LXXVI. 

On the Safety Lamp for Coal Miners ; 
with some Researches on Flame. By Sir 
Humphry Davis, 8yo. 8e. 

MUSIC. 

A Grammar of Music ; to which are 
fixed, Observations explanatory of the pro- 
pertics and powers of Music as a Science, 
&c.: by T. Bushby, Mus. Doc. 9s. 

The Musical Tour of Dr Minim, A. B.C. 
and D.E.F.G.; with ad ion of a 
new-invented — a new moda of 
teaching^;music by machinery, and an ac- 
count of the gullabaic system in general, 
12mo. 2s. a 

NOVELS. 


The Physiognomist ; by the Author of 
«5 The elor and the Married Man." 3 
vols 12mo. 16s. 6d. 
` Zuma, ou la Decouverte du Quinquina, 
suivi de la Belle Paule, de Zeneide de Ro- 
seaux du Tibre, &c. &c. ; par Madame la 
Comtesse de Genlis. — mM 
i POETRY. 

Translations from unde M other 
Poets ; with original : e Au- 
thor of ** Modetn Orea aad ihe ** Re. 
storation of the Works of Art to Italy." 


8vo. 4e. 
The Warning Voice ; a sacred » in 
two cantos: ad to infidel writers of 


poety ; by the Hon. and Rev. Edw. John 
, A.M. formerly of St Mary Hall, 
Oxford, 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Antonia ; a Poem, with Notes, — 
dde of the Plague in Malta; by Murdo 


Lines on the Death of her m High- 
ness the Princess Charlotte of Wales, to 
which was adjudged the Prize proposed by 
the Provost and Senior Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin, for the best English Poem 
on the subject ;- by John Anster, A. B. Bvo. 
3s 


Balladg of Archery, Sonnets, &c.; by 
the Rev. J. W. Dodd, second usher in 
miae. school, with Notes, crown 8vo. 
Os. * 
The Recluse of the ees; a Poem, 
inscribed to his Royal Highness Lcopold, 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg, &c. 8vo. 4e: 6d. 
The Lonely Hearth, and other Poems; 
: by Wiliam Knox, 12mo. 5s. 
Fashionable Fudges in London; or, 
Sketches of Public Characters; a poem: 
with Historical and Explanatory Notes. By 
Benjamin Flaccus, Esq. &c. foo Svo. Gz. 
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The Principles of Populatio 
: Principles of P ion and Pro. 
duction investigated : 'by George Purv 
LL.D. $8vo. 10s. d , — 
An Inquiry concerning the Population of 
ee — RE of Mr 
us’s Essay on ion; by George 
Ensor, Esq. Svo. 128. — 


THEOLOGY: 

, Annals of Scottish Episcopacy, from the 
year 1788 to the year 1816 inclusive ; being 
the period during which the Right Rev. 
John Skinner of Aberdeen held the office of 
Senjor Bishop and Primus; of whom a Bio- 
graphical Memoir is 3 by the Rev. 
J. Skinner, M.A. 1 

Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels, a- 

ted to the use of the poorer classes, and 
chiefly designed for the benefit of schools 
ow j — Mase peat James Slade, 

M.A. vicar ton, rebendary of 
Chester, 12mo. Se. 6d. " 

Part II. of Biblia Sacra Polyglotta Ter- 
tus Archetypos | Versionesque ab Ecclesia 
Antiguitus Receptus complectentia.—To be 
completed in Five Parts, forming one Quarto 
Volume. The Three remaining Parts will 
follow in quick succession, the whole of the 
Bible in some of the Languages being al- 
ready done. 

A neat edition of the Septuagint, with 
Apocrypha, in one volume ; the text is taken 
from the Oxford edition of Bos. Svo. 286. 
_-The Morality of the New Testament, 
properly digested undér various heads; 
comprehending our duties to God, to our- 
selves, and to. our fellow-creatures; with 
an introductory address to Deists, in which 
the character of Christ is fully virtdicated, 
and the religion he taught clearly demon- 
strated to be the pure religion of nature and 
reason, as it existed from all eternity, and 
which is so easily — by man- 
kind in general, Nos. VII. and VIII. of 
Vol II. 2s. 6d. each.—This work will, if 
possible, be completed in No IX. and is 
well deserving the most serious attention of 
all real Christians. 

Novum Testamentum Grace. Textum 
ad Fidem Codicum, Versionum et Patrum 
recensuit et Lectionis Varietatem adjecit. 
D. Jo. Jac. Griesbach. Editio nova, 2 vols 
8vo. £2, 2s. 

. Biblos tes Demosias Euches; or, a Greek 
Translation of the Liturgy of the Church of 
England: a new edition, corrected. By 
the late James Duport, D.D. 12mo. 2s. 

Lucanus de Bello Civili ; cum Hug. Gro- 
tii, Farnabii. Notis integris et variorum 
selectissimis, in usum studi juventutis, 
Accurante Corn. Schrevelio, 8vo.  16s.; 
royal paper, £1, 4e. i 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Planta’s New Picture of Paris; or, tha 
Stranger's Guide to the French Metropolis : 
accurately describing the Public Establish. 


` ments, remarkable Edifices, Places of A. 


musement, and every other object worthy af 
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Notice. Also, a iption of the Environs 
of Paris, and the various Routes.from Eng- 
land, with particular hints to travellers, &c. 
Illustrated by maps, plans, views, &c. A 
new edition, much enlarged and entirely re- 
— 18mo. 8s. 

Thanet and the Cinque Ports: consisting 
of views of all the churches, castles, vestiges 


of antiquity, singular residences, &c. in, 


Margate, Broadstairs, Ramsgate, Sandwich, 
Dover, Hythe, Romney, Rye, Winchelsea, 
= — — — with — i- 
topogra i 9 antiq uarian escri 
tions, as well os particulars of the agricul- 
tural products and natural history of the 
tract described ; with vignette titles, a map, 
and 103 elegant engravings; the descrip- 
tons by E. W. Bree. and the engravings 
by W. Deeble, 2 vols; foolsc. 8vo, £1, 18a. 
6d. ; demy 8vo, £3, 1s. 
YOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

The Scientific Tourist through England, 
Wales, and Scotland ; in which the travel- 
ler is directed to the beauties and — 
objects of antiquity, art, science, the fine 
views and situations, &c. worthy of notice 
ot remark ; including the minerals, fossils, 
rare plants, and other subjects in natural 

, divided into counties ; by T. Wal- 
ford, Esq. F. A.S. & F. L.S. 2 vols 12mo. 
12s. 

Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of 
China, and of a Voyage to and from that 
Country, in the years 1816 and 1817; con- 
taining an Account of the most in 
transactions of Lord Amherst's Embassy to 
the Court of Pckin, and observations on the 
countries which it visited; by Clarke Abel, 
F.L.S. member of the Geological Society, 
and chief medical officer and naturalist to 
the embassy ; illustrated by maps and other 
engravings, 4to. £3, 3s. 

A Journal of Travels in the United States 
ef North America and in Lower Canada, 
performed in the year 1817; by John Pal- 
mer: containing i ing the 
price of land and provisions; rema 
the people and country ; interesting anec- 
dotes; a description of the trade, commerce, 
and present state of Washington, New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, Al- 
bany, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Lexington, 
Quebec, Montreal, &c. : to which are add- 
ed, a description of the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, and the territory of Missou- 
ri, and a variety of useful information ; with 
a new coloured map, delineating all the 
states and territories, 8vo. 12s. 

Travels through the United States of 
America, in the years 1806 and 1807, and 
1809, 1810, and 1811; including an Ac- 
count of Passages between America and 
Britain, and Travels through various parts 
of Britain, Irelatid, and Canada, with Cor- 
rections and Improvements till 1815: con- 
taining 650 pages of letter-press, and 8 
plates. By John Mellish, 8vo. 18e. 

ZOOLOGY. 


A Compendium of Zoology ; being a de- 
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Ang. 
scription of more than three hundred ani. 
confirmed by actual and nal ob. 
servations, with original remarks and inter. 
ing quotations from ancient and modem 
authors; to which is subjoined an A 
dix on allegorical and fabulous animé, a 
new edition, carefully revised and correct. 
ed, and illustrated by accurate figures en- 
graved on wood, I2mo. 5e.6d. 


n 


EDINBURGH. 


— to the Right Hon, 
rovost, Magistrates, Nobility, 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and ibi 
the City of Edinburgh, Leith, and Vicinity, 
qn a Direct Communication with India; by 


Selenus, le. 6d. 

Outlines of hical Education, il- 
lustrated by the Method of Teaching the 
University of Glasgow. By George Jar 
dine, A. M. F. R. S E., Professor of Logic 
and Rhetoric in that Univerity, Svo. 1% 
finglish Di ina — * 

ng ictio 3 containi 
Twenty Won tai — 


appeared in any former Frish Lexicon. With 
copious quotations from the most esteemed 
Ancient and Modern Writers, to elucidate 
the meaning of Obscure Words; and nu- 
merous pepe Irish Words with 
those of simi ography, senee, or sound, 
in the Welsh and Hebrew Languages; with 
the names of the Irish Indigenous Plant. 
To which is annexed, a Compendious Irish 
Grammar; by Edward O'Reilly, Esq. Price 
— — boards ; — 
printed on » pri 2:12:6. 
Tales of My Landlord, Second Series 
collected and arranged by Jedediah Clesh- 
botham, Schoolmaster and Parish Clerk of 
Gandercleugh, 4 vols 12mo. £1, 12s. 
Criminal Trials, illustrative of the Tale, 
entitled, ** The Heart of Mid-Lothian, 8s. 
Edinburgh Review, No LIX. 6s. 
Archaeologia Graeca, or the Antiquities 
of Gea i By John Potter, D. D. late 
Archbishop of Canterbury; a new edition. 
To which is added, an Appendix, contam- 
ing a concise History of the Grecian States, 
and a short Account of the Lives and Writ- 
ings of the most celebrated Greek Authors ; 
hy G. Dunbar, F. R. S. E., and Profes 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
2 vols 8vo. £1, Ge. 

Corneli Schrevelii Lexicon Manuale, 
Greeco-Latinum et ——— por 
ue O Josephi Hill, Joannis En 
Gulielmi Bower. nec non Jacobi Smith, 
S. T. P. adauctum. | ad al. 
cem adjecta sunt Sententie Greco-Latins, 
quibus omnia Grece linguæ primitiva cam- 
rehenduutur. Item Tractatus Duo; alter 

resolutione verborum, alter de articulis; 
uterque perutilis, et eque desideratus. Hano 
Editionem xxi Curavit et Auctiorem Fecit 
Petrus Steele, A. M. 
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I. CIVIL. 


John Bernard Gilpin, Esq. is appointed his Ma- 
Consul for the State of Rhode Island. 
les Rushworth, Esq. is ted Commis- 
sioner for the affairs of Taxes, vice Davis Lamb, 
deceased. 


les Dawson, Esq ted his Majesty's 
Consul for M Provinces indt of Bacay and jean dn 

B cot vee Vice-Consul at 
the King of the Two © Sicilies 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 
The Right Hoo. the Earl of Kinnoul has present- 


ed Mr Russel, preacher of the Gos some time - 
s —— rish of 


assistant at Abergeldie, to the 
Dunning, vacant by the — Mr Grierson 


[waren James wi A 
John Robertson, Esq. of TuEDOMÓ: has pre- 
sented Mr David Black preacher, to the parish and 


church üspindy, vacant the transiation of 
—— De Dow te the parish dad church of Kirk- 


y. 
HL MILITARY. : 
Brevet Capt- Join M‘Ra, PEDEM 


the Arm do. 
11.Gà Em M. D. Cam ], from 20 F. to be 
Cornet and Sub-Lt. vice Wombwell, ret. 


do. 
8 Drs. J. Robinson to be Cornet by purch. 3 vice 


Jul 
» 
9 Coret J; Greenwood to e Lieut. by pur 
vice Maberly, 100 F. 11th June 
C. T. Jones to be by purch. vice 
Greenwood 


10 Cornet C. Harvey to be Lieut. pm 
"Bentinck to be Comet by 
11 —— Guiston to be Cornet — bed 


Gmt Caia G. Hobart to he Corset by 
purch. vice Paxton, prom. Sd July 
18 Rob. Hackett t9 De Comet DY pure. vies 


Hackett, ret. 
S. C. C. R. Lawrence to be Vet. Surg. vice 
ton removed to Maidstone 2d July 
1F. Capt. Mosse'asppointment — * the 


Feb. 
Enim i Mainwaring to be AME vice 
M* killed 24th June 


ki 
e c—— C, Toleher to be Lieut. vice Adama, 
9th July 
G. C. Harvey to be Ensign, vice Toe 


19 Bt. Lt. CoL L. Hook, from 2 Ceylon Reg. 
to be Maj. vice —— dead” 5th Jan. 


M. » stom 3 Ceylon . 
D be Capt uice M'Olshas, dem o 
5d Dec. 1817 
£0 —— E. Jackson to be Major by 
- Lime R L caste Cat D Pe. AL 
ELA t te Lieut. y pui 
ov 
"Coane 7 by p 


21 As. Surg. W. Stevenson, from 60 F. to be 


As. surg. vice Berry, ret. on h. as. 
J 
S4 Lieut. J. Blake to be Capt, vice Wartur 


25th J 
Ensign T. F, Smith to be Lt. vice Blake, 


B Sir B. Ppencet, G- C. 1 "G. Os- 
LS F 


de. 
47 Lt.-Col. Cheyne’s appointment antedated 
to the zi 23d 1816 


ne, dead 25th June 18 
Gent. Cadet G. Flude to be Ensign, vies 
52 Ensign J. — from 27 P, to be Eus. 
de. 


vice moms 
172 t J. le, from h. p. 47 F. to be 
t. vice Cape Corpa do. 
73 Lieut. H. Munick, from I Ceylon Regt, 
. to be Lieut. vice "Taylor, dead st Jan. 


le do. 
"d White to be Ensign by purch. ua 
96 co Ey vice 
99 eut. fu Arbol from 10 Dr. to be Ca 
e tter, ret. 


— . N. Fox, from h. p. to be Lieut. 
v. Driscall, rem from the serv. 2d A 
Rife B. Maj-Gen. sft J. Oswald, K.C-B. to be ol, 
W. 1 Reg. oe G — —— fm. h. p Cans 
1W. ieu . a . 2 
Rt. to be Pay. v. Burke 18th June 


2 Robert Alpherts to be be Ensign, vice 

1 Coy. Reg. 20 Liew tT Hoa E org, far El A 

isk,” Me othe Jan: 

2 Capt. G. Stewart, fm. h. p. 3 Cey. Rt. 

l o pE OE E py 9 F. 5th do. 

Cape Corps, Capt- H. " 2 F. to be 

° pt of Cav. 25th June 
Maidstone. 

Vet. Surg, Barrington from Staff C. of Cav. to be 

Vet. Surg. vice jh. p. 2d July 
Garrisons. 


Lieut.-Gen. W. Kaoliy to be Liga Coro St 
John's, vice Elford, d lith Juag 
W. Boycraft to ‘be Ad), of Chelsea Hosp. vice 

om, superannuated do. 


Hospital Staff. 


Apoth. W. L Surg. tothe Forces iru 
S Burd, MED. fk from 61 F. to be S 
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Exchanges. 


Brevet Col. Pr from 19 F. with Lieut. Col. 
Macbean, 8 


Major Pers. — 1 Dr. rec. diff. between full 
pay of Cav. and Inf. with Major Wallace, h. p. 
Canadian Fence. 

— runt from 85 F. rec. diff. with Brevet Lt. 


Col. Kelly, h. p. — — 

— Gibbon T from 57 F. with Lieut.-Colonel 

hn from 31 F. rec. diff. with 
: Elliot, fro mn 83 F. me diff with Capt. 


60 F. 
— 





wsom, from 35 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 

Chitt 7 be p 27 F. 

— ywen, from 72 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Read, 
p. l 


— C, on Som 8T First S WE Cape 
Husband, h. p. 
— h. p, 5 W.I. R. 
from 84 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Ar- 


— 


“haud, h. p. 11 F. 

Lieut. Fisk, from 1 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Blathwayt, h. p. 23 Dr. 

—  Sunbolf, m 24 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Watson. h. 

——— The Dtm 55 F. rec. diff, with Lieut. 
Tennant, h. 


m Ee CoL, from 46 F. with Lieut. Prior, h. 

p. 

— from 47 F. with Lieut. Watts, 4 

— —- Henderson, from 72 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Jervis, h. p. 

— James, from 73 F. rec. diff. with Lieutenant 
.. Schonfeidt, h. p. Cape Regt- 

—— Rastwood, from 73 F. with Lieut. Thistle- 

ton, h. p. 3 Ceylon Regt. 

—— o Som from 2 Coven Regt. with Lieut. Gill, 
h. p- 3 Ceylon 


— — from 25 F. with Lieut. Millar, 
CP M. "om zo F. rec. diff. with Lieutenant 


ie, h. p. 5 

Od Dodald. from 58 F. rec. dift. with Lieut. 
M*'Conchy, h. P. 32 F. 

—— D. M'Donald, from 92 F. rec, diff, with 

Lieut. Hon. J. Sinclair, h. p. 


Register.—Commercial Report. 


[ Aug. 
sut Dowo, , from 3 W. I. R. with Lécut. Collins, 
-P Gordon, from W. I. R. with Lieut. Ram- 
'say, h. p. 13 Dr. 
—— W. pet A with Lieut. 


Brownlow, h 
— Brock, from 3? F. ieee o — 
_Crawtord, h ig tac gr 
57 F. Regt- diff with Liceut. 


H p- 
Hartly p from 67 F. rec. dif£ with Lieut. 

Lecky, h. p. 43 F. 

rown, from 80 F. rec. diff with Lieut. 

Wonne: h. p. 

er, from 88 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 

—— 87 F.. 

Cornet and Sub-Lt. Stopford, from 1 Life Guards, 
with Lieut. Wombwell, h. p. 72 P. 

Mosel — 4 Dr. G. with Ensign and 
Lieut. Jacob, 1 F. G 

Ensign Brett, from 15 F. with Ensign Blair, 51 F. 

Couper, from 60 F. with Ens. 64 v. 

MINE from 78 F. rec. diff. with 
Macleod, 

Turabdll from 64 F. with Ensign Carthevw, 

P. 
"i POUR, from 33 F: with Ensign Clarke, 




















Russell, 





80 F. 
ome R Rose, from 64 F. with Surg. Hately, h. p. 


8 aaa Retirements. 
Major Murray, 20 F. 
Ware, 90 
Lieutenant Wombwell, 1 L.G. 
Coruet Hackett, 1 
PPE ERER Cancelled. 


Ensign Money, 58 F. 
Ensign Arms Armstrong, 2 W. I. R. 


Cashicred. 

Lieut. Harrison, 9 F. | Lieut. Lahrbusch, 60 F. 
Officers Wounded in the late Operations in 
India. 

Lieut. Warrand, 22 Dr. | Ensign Newhouse, 65 F. 














Deaths. 
eneral, Lieutenant S 
Sir George Osborn Bt. 40 F. Goate, 3 Dr. G. 23 May 18 | Crake, 67 F. 12 Jan. 18 
99 June 18 | Adams, 2 F. 14 April Mustop, So. Line. Mil. 3 June 
Lieut. Colonels. Swayne, 50 F. 15 June 
M'Nebb, 19 F. 4 Jan 18 ] Taylor, "13 F. 80 Dec. 17 Miscellaneous. 
Johnston, 44 F. 5 June Maclaine (killed in actioni, 73 F. | Griffith, Hosp. Mate at Trinidad 
A. Baron Linsingen, late 2 Hus- an, 15 22 o ating 18 
MIS RO L. 12 Dec. 17 | Weiss, late 5 Line K. G. Le Ceo. — 
Caplatn. Pa er. get rana at 
Warburton, 24 F. Russell, Rec. Dist. 6 May 18 
COMMERCIAL REPORT.—Aug. 11, 1818. 
ing the 


Sugar. Towards the close of last month, the demand for Sugars, notwi 
numerous arrivals, became extremely lively, and extensive sales were effected in 


different ports 


at advanced prices. In London 6000 hogsh 


the 
eads were sold in one day. 


Since then the demand has been limited, and the market rather on the decline. The im- 
portation is now at its height, and the arrivals numerous. Owing to the backward season, 


crops were v 


advices from the Leew 


late this year; and as the rains were commenced at the date of the last 
Islands, fears are entertained that pet 


of the crop would be 


left on the ground—certainly it could not be finished without i injuring the crop of the suc- 
demand.—— 


year. F 
—— high TEF withstanding repeated 
mo h not 
higher than | before. The price 
the Continent bas been very pese 


"^re it 


Sugars are in good request. Refined are more in 

there has been great fluctuations The price advanced uncom- 
repeated depressions, it still recovers, and even 
exceeded 170s. per cwt, The demand 


high prices can scarcely be mentioned. Tee 
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masket has heqome more id, and prises have given Sales are dull at 
e o tanpeections in this artige have ! y extensive, and 


undast and fine. The prices of grain must there- 
more considerably than these have yet done.—— Oils. There has 


: 
| 
1 
3 
i 
3 


been a considerable demand for prime Mess Beef. Mess 
Pork has been more inquired after. Butter has rather given way in price, and Bacon is 
steady. — Hum, Brandy, end Hollands. There has been several considerable purchases 
of Rum, made chiefly on speculation. The imports have as yet been smaller than usual, 
and holders calculate upon the supply being greatly deficient. Brandy is dull, though 
prices have — € ode is without DEES — 22 — is 
expected in the pri ines, owing to the appearance of a most abundant vin- 
than has been for many years. In Portugal the ce of the 
rn iy oa it is not to be any thing remarkable, as the vines 
suffered considerably from in the spring. From the unfavourable state of the Ex- 
Sherries have advanced fully ten per cent. aM 
In other articles ef trade, the alterations, ene way or other, is so trifling as not to merit 
edes ad The market, for all descriptions of Dyewoods, continues dull. In Ashes 
has been little doing; and Naval Stores continue in their former state. ` 
Since the Royalists began to obtain the ascendancy in the Caraccas, and adjoining pro- 
vinces of South America, the trade with the West India Islands has become more secure 
and extensive. On the other hand, the late accounts from Chili, so unfavoursble to the 
cause, must be very prejudicial to the trade with Jamaica. It must spread alarm 
insecurity over the American coasts af the South Pacific Ocean, —— not 
only lesson the trade, but render any that is carried on very uncertain insecure. 
Any farther revolution in that quarter, —or should the flames of civil wer be lighted up in 
Peru,—it would go nigh to ruin the Commercial Establishments in Jamaica. As the 
Royalists possess the Isthmus of Darien, through which that trade is carried on, eo the mo» 
ment the Independents succeeded in Peru they terius in close up the route. Under 
these circumstances, no road would remain open but the tedi voe found Caps Horn 1 and 
then the business would be carried on not as now, with people living in peace and quiet- 
ness, but with nations divided into parties, and engaged in the horrors of war. Nor would 
the total ef this lucrutative trade, or driving it into a more tedious and expensive 
route by Cape Horn, be the only loss, for the trade of late years has been carried on to a 
considerable extent by giving the Spaniards credit. Thus, at the time they pay for a for. 
mer cargo, carry away a new assoriment upon credit. Thus the latter amount would 
run 8 great risk of being irrecoverably lost, or the time of payment protracted to a period 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from lsi to 29th July 1818. 


Bank stock, 
S per cent. reduced.............. 
3 per cent. consols,............. 
& per cent. consols,............ 
5 per cent. navy ann. ~~ 


vy 
Imperial 3 cent. ann... 
Lus eei 


— band— 
- Exchequer bills, 24d... 
Conaols for acc. 
American 3 per cent... 
new loan, 6 per cent. 
French 5 per cents. 

Vor. III. 

















` 
^ 
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of Exchange, Aug. 4. Amsterdam, 36:10. B.2 Us. Antwerp, 11: 10." Ex. 
— e el Ue. Frankfort 1421. Ex. Paris 24: 40. 2Us. Bordeaux, 24: 40. 
Madrid, 39 effect. Cadiz, 39 effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 514. Genoa, 47. 
Malta, 50. Naples, 44. Palermo, 129 per oz. Rio Janeiro, 68. Oporto, 581. Dub- 
lin, 11. Cork, 11. Agio of the Bank of Holland, 2. 


Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0, 0s. Od. — Foreig : 
in bars, FA ls. Gd. New doubloons, £4, Os. Od. New Dollars, 5s. 5id. Silver, in bars, 
5s. 5d. New Louis, Os. Od. 


PRICES CURRENT.—Angust 1, 1818. 
GLASGOW. 






















































; LEITH. LIVERPOOL., LONDON. DUTIES. 
SUO br B own, . ewt| 80 to — |79 to 89| 71 to 80180 to 8? 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 86 90 | 83 9? , 83 85 £110 0 
Fine and very fine, . . | 92 96 | — — | 90 94 | 87 93 
Refined, Doub. Loaves, . |150. 155 | — e- ow — — ra 
Powder ditto, : . 124 126 — 3 * P — — 150 
Single ditto, . . {120 122 |119 e |124 126 | — à : 
Small Lumps > > |i16 118 |114 416 |123 128 | — 120 
Large ditto, - =. 114 115 110 112 i114 190 | — 112 ' 
Crushed Lum > e. e mm 68 b te 61 7 0 72 = — 
MOLASSES, British, * — 40 |37 376) 41 — | 38 — 07 &' 
` i . C 
xr dH ood and ine ord. |138 150 |136 148 |140 146 lias 155 | 
Mid. good, and fine mid. m m 149 162 148 157 n 1 z | 
iage and ver 1 = — - 
Dutech, vodeand fine ord, |142 149 | — 142 — 149 145 149 = 9 0 i2. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. {150 158 160 165 : i 
St Domingo, 143 148 130 m 
PIMENTO (in Bond) Ib.) — il 103 3 0 0 94 
SPIRITS, 
š ,160. P. gall-| 3s 8d 3s 3s Od 3s 4d 0 8 13 
Bud s : E 9 0 100 8558 " {ney 017 ^5 
Geneva, NE . : : 7 7 363 F.S 9 1, 115 
Grain bky, >» > — en 
WINES, * _ (BEES 18 0 
Portugal Red, ipe.| 48 54 j= kal. is — 46 e) |B.S.|g 9511 0 | 
Spanish White, tt.) 34 55 | — =S — | v8 34 || F-S. | 8 98 16 0 
Teneriffe, pipe.| 30 35 | — -|— — us — 
Madeira, + + > |60 10 | — —— — os ES} 99 16 6 
Jam. . ton.'£9 9 —| 815 9 0{ 8 0 8 5/715 
Campeachy, + + «|1010 — |10 01010) 91010 0/9 0 — | 
FUSTIC, Jamaica, . 12 —| — — |10 012 O0 10 10 11 0 } 14 e | 
Cuba, - -,* 15 —| — -— [15 015 10/14 0 15 0 | 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, 1b-| 9s 6d 11s 6d| 8 6 9 6) — — }llo ll 6 2008 
TIMBER, Amer Pine, foot.|2 2 2 3|— —| 26 8| 36 — > 02 3 
Christiansand (dut. paid) {2 2 2 4] — — — ees pl Ey 
Honduras Mahogany 14 18/10 0 1 8 131 5|41s 8 — B 8 16 0 | 
St Domingo, ditto . = — 12 30| 1.9 2 3;)1 8 — B par ? | 
TAR, American, - brl. ~ —|. 610|:50 —HPS}R p» sui 
Archangel, et = —|17 0 190] 21 0 —- s = 
3 B.S. -— 1 8 6 
PITCH, Foreign, . cwt. = see Raa 12 {rs S 110 1 | 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 80 &2 | 82 77 — 0 32 
Home Velted,  . — — | — 68 T9 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton 50 51 | — £49 Z B-S.) 3 0 9 H 
Petersburgh Clean, . 50 51 | 48 50 | 47 —JiF.S.j > 0 10 
FLAX. . » 
Dr a e . — —⸗ — 80 81 F.S. s 0 o DN 
DNA = = m | 139 
MATS, Archangel, . = = 1034 {FS 1 fua 
BRISTLES, B.S. 0 3 
Petersburgh £14 1015 O|lF.S. 2 3 ni 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, ° — a |a - | 508 51 ya 0 - i 
Montreal ditto, ^. . 56 57 | 54 55.| 57 - orri 
Pot, . - 41 50 | 44 45 | 52 — 
OIL, Whale, .  « tun] 35 55 84 40 49 | — Md 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 103| 103 11 84 O 103] 0 103 1 0 
Middi:ng, . + + | 8 9| 9 9310 7 08|0 9 0 p. 0 10 
Inferior, . . . | T 8| 84 910 6 —|0 8 0 & 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — = 110 8 1 A| — m i 
Ses Island, fine, ` = de 4 3 8| =— — 
— — 3 35|— — ' 
— — 3 23|— — 
= ia 2 241|1112 8 
— — 2 110|1 7 1 
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ALPHABETICAL List oF ENGLISH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 1st and 
Slet. July 1818, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Ashworth, A. Swan — fustian-manufacturer 
Ashworth, J. Man Manchester 

Armitage, "Wm. Senior, or Thom, V Yorkshire, mariner 
Abbot, 5. New-court, St Swithin's Lane, merchant 
therstone, Warwickshire, hat-manu- 


Alcock, E. A 

facturer 

Ball, J. Watling Street, straw-hat manufaeturer 

Baron, M. Coleford, Gloucesterahire, scrivener 

[^ M a James — Street 
utt, Vapping, comm wer 

Hiore, R. 

Booth, W W. &G. & R. B 


Craven Place, ns yewater, stone-mason 
Weurmouth, ship- 
Barlow, J. Blackburn, Lancashire, bookbinder 
Cc C. a Manchester, timber-merchant 
ley, Lancashire, shop-keeper 
Cooke, . and M. M Brennan, Strand, music-deal- 


Colbour, J. T. Langham orig, Londi — 


C ie mil 
Dem W. Witherby, Yorkshire, innkeeper 
ord, J. Mi eap er nut builder 
J. Bish te-without, grocer 
n, E. Tottenham-court-road, cheesemonger 
Torte, F. Cornhill, stock-broker 
Hall, Ma E —— woollen-drapers 
ie pL Midi Smithtield, harness-mak- 
er, 
Jones, J. rr and cha P binet-maker 
Knight, A. Stonebreaks, Saddleworth, Yorkshire, 
clothier 
Lindars, W. Tetsworth, Oxfordshire, innkeeper 
Lee, R. "Great Winchester-etreet, —— 


Lippeat, W. Kinicot, Somersetshire, tallow-chand- 
er 


Moty, T. B. Haukchurch, Dorsetshire, baker 
ey, G. and J. Evans, Old Bond-street, uphol- 


sterers 
Oliver, J. R. Blackheath, mariner 
Prichard, J. Church-lane, Whitechapel, cooper 
Phillips, T. Haking, Perobrokeshire, merchant 
Pearson, J. W. Great Marlboro eet, dentist 
Reeves, J. Hornblottom, Somersetshire, victualler 
Ranford, J. Bermondsey-street, aury a eman 
Rowbotham, J. Butley, Cheshire, tim caier , 
Honn Carburton-street, Fitzroy-square, horse- 


Selden D. Liverpool, merchant 
Stevens, J. Collbrooke, Devonshire, maltster 

, J. Ramsay, Southampton, hatter 
Tickell J. Brighouse, Crostawaite, Cumberland, 


broker 
Tomlinson, W. Nottin — haberdasher 
Ee L. Live 1emist and ist 
J. & J. e ruht, "Iiehborne-strcet, haber- 


Taylor, J. — Kent, line 
To inn 4 - Chad's Row, "Gray '+inn-lane, brick- 


Watkins, J J. — W. and R. Careless, Aldermanbury, 
merchan 
wale: r. eine dient; St Mary-le-bone, haber- 


West, T. Manchester, —— 
Wheeler, T S. Portes, ien 
erdaper 





ALPHABETICAL List of SCOTCH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
31st July 1818, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Auld & MAND, merchants, ts, Inverkeithing, and 
Jabez Auld, one of the partners of said company, 

as an individual 

Anderson, George, upholsterer, Edinburgh 

Durie, Wm. grain and » Firhill 

Hewat, Wm. merchant, Netherbow, Edinburgh 

Hamilton, Wm. merchant or grocer, G w 

Muirhead, Thomas & Co. bieachers at G cad, 
and Thomas Muirhead, senior, and Thomas 
— junior, the individual partners of that 


smith, — irit-dealer, G 
Seott, ‘John, and Archibald uir, carrying cen 
ness as a company at the Mon 


kland Canal-basin, 

near Glasgow, as coal-merchants and dealers in 

eoal, under the firm of John Scott and Archibald 

Muir, and John Scott and er Millar, the 
individual partners of that 

Wilson, James, in Knowhead, n near at Sivathaveti 


DIVIDENDS. 


Arthur, James, late vintner, now builder, Glasgow, 
by James Kerr, accountant, 

Hood, John, and John Hood & Co.; by ms Jef- 
frey, Stirling-square, G —1st Septem 

Hart & Wilkie, v wrights at Olloekshaws| D by y Gil 
bert Saunderson, accountant, Glasgow: a final 
uaa August 

— Roseetreet, Edinburgh; by 


Monteath, can, & Co. late grocers, Glasgow, 
and John Duncan, individual partner thereof; 
by Gilbert Sanders, accountant, Glasgow 

Nicoll, George, tenant in Newry, county of For- 
AD 3 : a dividend of 3s. 3d. per pound— 

t 


Ross, John, coal and wood-merchant, Inverness ; 


by Anderson & Shepherd, solicitors there: a di- 


vidend of 1s. 6d. per pound 
Stevenson, Robert, spirit — Neo w: a final 
dividend —94th August; by Gilbert Sanders, ac- 


countant, Glasgow 
Smith, N Neil, lately Jint and yarn-merchant, Glas- 
gow ; by John Fergusson, writer, Glasgow—1 1th 


Struthers, John, Wright, some time in Tradestown, 
nor in Anderston ; by John Fergusson, writer, 
w—0th August 
Bett urt, & Co. tanners in ie pe and 
John Scott, Alexander Scott, and John 
8383 


the individual ers of that company ; 
Inglis, — Ardross, by Elie 
S Wm. saddler, Arbroath; by Wm. Bail- 


lie, leather-merchant, Brech 

Turnbull, Thomas, prins, Edinburgh : a third 
and final dividend; by John Greig, accountant, 
Edinburgh 

Whyte, David, late of Blair, farmer, — 
chant, and er, at Turn -l 
final dividend; by Wm. Fergusson, Maybo 

Wood & Son, merchants, Glasgow; by Jahn Ewing, 
merchant, Glasgow—18th August 
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«cp s.) Moncrieff, trustee: second dividend 
ames, hatter, Edin h; by Peter Mor- 
grocer, kdinburgh—sth ugust 
Wheat. Barley. 
Ist,......438. Od. | Ist,...... Os. Od. 
2d, ......40s. Od. 2d, eeeees Os. Od. 
38, ......356. Od. 3d, asss.. Os. Od. 


Oats. Pease & Beans. 
]13t,......26s. Od. | Ist,......288. 6d. 
90,......24e. Od. | 2d,......297s. Od. 
Sd, ......22s. Od. | 34d,......326&. Od. 


Average of wheat, £1 : 17 : 10 : 2-12ths per boll. 
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MU Rot pur o Os. Gd. to Ov. Sd. | Quaitern Loaf . . OS lid to On od, 
Mutton . . : Ow 7d. to On Sd. | Potatoes (28 Hx) . . Iu. 2d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter « 2s. Od. to 4e. Gd. | Butter, per lb. . . Ie Td to 1s Sd 
Veal . . . . Os, 8d. to Os. 10d. | Salt ditto, per stone 23s. Od. to Os Od 
Pork .. . « Os Sd. to Os. 6d. | Ditto, per . > ole öd w Os. 0d. 
Tallow, per stone . iis. Gd. to 12s. 6d. | Eggs, per dozet . . Os. 10d. to Om Gu. 


Wheat. ; Oats. Pease. Beane 
Ist,......408 Od. Ist, 200003 & Od. 1s5......27s. 0d. ]15t,...... 294. 0d. Ia, ces so 296. Od. 
2d,......378. Od. | 9d,......34e. Od. | 9d,......23e. Od. | Pd, ...... 96e. Od. | 2d,......26e. Od. 
Sd, ......32s. Od. 9d, ..... 31s. Od. | 3d, ......20». Od. | Sd, ..... 23s. Od. | 31,......23.. Od. 

Average of wheat, £1: 11: 6: 412ths. per boll. 


Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and is about 4 per cent. more than half — 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester 









mn dug. 5. Liverpool, Aug. 8. 
3. ae 5. d. 4. d. p» d. 
Wheat, red new) to 70 Boilers ... 66to 70 TO Ibe. — Rice, p.cwt. — t — 
72to 'T74|SmallBeans  65to 73 1. 10 6tolT7 A 
White .... 67to 74|Tickdo.... 48to 62 - 10 0 to 11 Ji — Seconds — to — 
Superfine do. S0to B4|Feed Oats, .. 26to 29 >» 18 0 to 13 SjAmeri. p. bl. 440 to 45 O 
Foreign . .- Oto . S0to 38 . 11 6to 12 our do, 360 tw 40 0 
Rye,new . . 42to 48|Polanddo... 30to 0 - 11 Oto 11 4!Clover-seed, p. bash. 
Barley . . . . 38 to 44iFine do. . . 38 to 36 e. 10 O to 10 — White e — W — 
Superfine do. 59 to 58|Potato do. .. 33 t0 55 60 lids. Red .. — to — 
t, "99 8 66 to Fine do. ee » $8 to 40 e 7 0 to 8 Oatmeal, per 240 fb. 
Finedo. ... $2to 86|Fine Flour, . Oto 75 — to — |English . 380 to 40 0 
Hog Pease, new 55 to 58|Seconds, . . to 70 . — tó — |Scotch ...357038 0 
mw 56 to 60 | Fine Pollard 16 to E Malt p.9gis- 11 6 to 15 rish . .. 300 to 35 0 
White Pease to ran . ye, per qr. 
Oats, per 45 Ib. Butter, » 4c. 
Seeds, &c. Aug. 4. ` 46to4 9|Butter, per ewt. + æ. 
s. & potato 4 0to4 4jSelfust . . 12690 © 
Mustard, Brown, 1 0 3 Trefoil, new . 14to56 eos 461004 ewry . . 1?4to 6 
—White.. .  7tol$9|Ryedrms .. . à .. S Owl J3iDDrogfheda . Oto O 
'Tares e "t9 10 to 15j|—Common . . — t0 — . . 4 0to4 "uibs o 0 
Turnips, New 12 to 20|Clover, pesesd,p.l «to =- $4 . 10800 O 
Red . . —to—/—Red, new . 28 to 126 b, sto « I-New, 94, . 19005 O 
Yellow, new — to -——White ... 50to 110 hd. — to — |Beef, p. tierce 85 t» 95 
Canary .. . 80 to 105| Rib Grass . == t0 — pcan; pr qr: p. barrel 60:0 63 
Hempseed . - 70 to Te|Carraway, Eng. 48 to 56 ||Engüsh . €30 to 68 p. bri. 88to 38 
Linsced, crush. 60 to 70|—Fo - - 43 to 46 - » 600 to 65 0|Bacon, per ewt. 
Lucerne, New . —to —|Co er 18 to 21 me per a —Short mitddles TO to 7? 
New Ra £38 to £46 ng .600to068 0/—Long do. Oto 0 


Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns recetved tn the Week 


ended 25th July 1818. 
"> — 1 
Wheat, 87e. 10d.—Rye, 536. 10d. — or e e Se 63s. 1d — Penso, 57s. 11d,— 
Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the of Bight 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois the Four 
W the 15th July 1818. d 
» , 42s. 1 
Wheat, 67s. 8d. —R ye, 59s. 1d.-—Barley ^ de. 0d. Heer oe Big. tis, TPE 50a. 6d.—Peate, 502. 84.— 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 


gruel rein ever d tem Il the Bath, On 

rose to 76, and next day to 72. Sid. was very wets and Kc more — 

A ea ee ae ce ee bari ae generally above 

e average height ; e Hygrometer seme degrees higher last 
The point of deposition on corresponda ely to the mean SiN temperaturo and the 


X 
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mean of ten morning and evening differs from the mean an of the maximum and minimum 
only about half a degree. eurer ig ra fa the month proved very beneficial te 
crops of every kind-—that of the fatter part of the month has been very much the reverse. 


MzTEonOLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 569 25', Elevation 185 feet. 


JuLY 1818. 
Means. Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of e z 68.3 | Maximum, 17th da z x 80.5 
ee @ 6 ee T . e 52.2 Minimum, . . 1st, " . . 88.5 
... temperature, 10A. M. . . 63.0 | Lowest maximum, 3lst, . . - $5.5 
iladi m E O G os MEME 
oee . . e e 0 
ees? 1a „and 10 P. M. ` . e rag Lov M pn e. e b 7 
e o o o daily observations, . . . Highest, e . 9 . . e. 0 
Whole range of thermometer, i ‘ 501.5 | Lowest ditto . Ist, ; i ein 
— daily ditto, . vg 16.1 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 24th, . - 8.5 
"m temperature of spring water, . 56.5 | Least ditto, . " õlist, . - 95 
BAROMETER. Inehes. BAROMETER. Inehes. 
Mean of 10 A. M. (temp. of mer. 64) . 29.867 | Highest, 10 A. M. i 15th . 30.900 
eee. 10P. M. (ten. of mer. €)  . 29.804 Lowest ditto, " 25th, : 29.595 

eee o o both, temp- mer e 29.88 hest, bd . . e 
Whole — 5.425 | Lowest ditto, . 25th, ° 29.520 


Mean daily ditto, . . . . à 175 Greater range 20:33 hours, Sth, . 
HYGROMETER (LESLIES.) Degrees. vo 16th 


Mean dryness, 10 A. M. . . . 25.4 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 
© pọ o R DN e ® e 15.1 Pichet, IA M: ist, . 50.0 
eso eseo’ . 19.3 Lowest ditto, © 31st, . g 24) 
» +e point of deposition, 10 10 A. M. . 2 Pisuen, 10 BM. . m . $2.0 
9 € 6 9? 9$ e * 9$ e» 9* 6 9 * € . . e. e 9, 

€*99€992.49999*92062259€* pss. . 53.0 Highest P- of D. 10 Ae M. 17th, . ero 
Rain in inches, . . e e 3.983 Lowest ditto, 2d, * * 35.9 
Evaporation in ditto . e . . 2.610 Henn P. of D. 10 P. M. 16th, e e 62.4 
Mean daily Eva > e e . 084 Lowest ditto, . e let . (J 29.0 

WILSON’S HYGROMETER., WILSON'S HYGROMETER. 


Mesnédrynem, 10A. M. . . . . 27.7 | Greatest dryness, 24, 10 A.M. . . 
€» cc 5 c » o WP. M. . e . 18.7 “Least ditto, qth, 10 P.M. . » 10 


Fair days 13; rainy days 18. Wind West of meridian, 96; East of meridiem, 5. 


Mereornovoaicat Taare, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-teill, 


N. B.—The Observations sre made twice day, st nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o clook, after- 
noon. The second Cee stion ia, fie in the first eolumn, is taken by the Register 





Attach. 


Attach. 
| Ther. Bamm.) Ther. | Wind. 


Ther. Das. Ther. 






























'M-6s |29.5301M,62 Y | < | M.83 39.969|M.77 
July 11 A. 1) .B58|[A. 2l Cole. |Warm, clear | "UA. 57, -870|4. 72 n "W. Warm,elear 
M.si .990/M.631 |. \M.684! .NT0|M.TI Cloudy gore. 
"a ar ,o9°/ 4. 69 E. Very warm. A. 563) 4A. 65 J| Thun? E 
832/M. rM w. (Cloudy, | Mi aire 702 Ne E Rai 
31 x. 1 -166/A. 60 rain foren. nk 2 Had — any, 
M.G | -18J|M.6? Vefy warm. | (M.G5g| Had i 
ES A. 513) PEE "WA de. | * s 4816] A. 60 oF E. Clear, 
=f |M.7a R22) Mot > Warm, M. -502/M.50 1 p 
s{ lasia] aasa. 68 J |S: Wleloudy, A.518| .534|A. 62 f [>"> [Cloudy 
|M.66 


M.71 872) M.62 Warm,cloud 66 | 58n| M. et , . 
| [A 49 | .B26/A. 66 jw shower even, A. 543 — N.W. Cloudy. 
|M.58 | .689|M. Ea by 


A.594| .461|A. 6 





Showery. 





M.60À| .694|M.6 le £d 

A. 50} M15/A. 69 f [Ne Wi Showery. | 
M.G54| .T90| at ; w | Warm 

J |A. 454 576) A. bz N.W. cloudy. 

M. GO 36 M. TH 

A. 504. 76} A. 6€ 

MlA ra 5405 IM. bz 2 W. wW, Warm, 


| 
{ 
1 
i 
l 
nij. 48 | .505|A. r3 cloudy. 
| 
i 
— 





{ A. 599) -566A. il 71 | Clie. 
| A saa rw eT I Ichie. 
Siw let Fwd IN-w. 
2 ST | SSA iow. tome 
M.67 be 9 N.W. 
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Register.— Births and Marriages. 


LC Aug. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 


June 25. At rene the lady of Major Shum, 
Gth dragoon guards, a 


=. At Gate house. “in the Belen 
the wife of Mr —— two — 


one ter. _Gillesy Tee infants and their 
all doing — 
dS At B At Barbreck, Argyleshire, Mrs Captain Camp- 


39. MIS "Smith, 13, Hope-street, a son. 
30. At Garpel, Mrs Adam, a daughter. 
— At Knowsouth, the lady of William Oliver, 
of Dinlabyre, a son. 
an Mrs Dar ing, of the Post-office, Kelso, a 


daly F. 2. At Hilabank, the lady of Peter Wedder- 


burn, a 
3. At Stranraer, the lady of Colonel M'Nair, 90th 


— At Shandwick-place, Edinburgh, Mrs Miller of 


Glenlee, a 
5. At Ashby de la Zouch, in Leicestershire, the 
lady of the Rev. William M* , 2 30n. 
~ Mrs James Campbell Northumberland-street, 
Edinburgh, a daughter 
7. The wife of ames Simpson, farm.servant to 
Mr Moffat, Provan-mill, about two miles from 
Glasgow, was safely delivered of three children, two 
girls and a boy, who, with the mother, are doing 
well. 


— Sarah Dullerson, wife of James O'Brien of 
Derrygault, within a mile of Strabanc, Irelasid, was 
delivered of four female children, one of whom was 
still born. The mother isin a fair way of recovery, 
and the three children are likely to do well. 

— Ather father's, James Haig, Esq. Lochrin, Mrs 
M. E. Fell, a son, 

10. At Edinburgh, the lady of Robert Montgom- 


A Esq. a son. 
uU At Shandwick- d — — the lady of 
* „the lady of Captain Bul- 
ler, §8th 


14. In th raima itte, ‘Mrs Captain Kerr, 
R. N. Hin ens 
15. At Belleside, Mrs Ferrier, a son, which only 
survived a few hours. 
16. In Millers Yard, Tollhouse-hill, Notting- 
— Mrs Bell was delivered of three fine children, 
ls and a boy, The mother and children are 
si iel to do w Her husband was a private 
the 33d regiment of foot, but died about two 
— ago. 
18. Mrs Cathcart, Gayfield-equare, Edinburgh, a 


ter. 
^ At her house, Upper — Lon- 
e Viscountess —— Eaa 
23. i Castle-hill burgh, Mrs Snell, a 


—— At Durie, Mrs Christie, a son 
26. a Teviotbank, the Hon. Mr» Elliott, a son. 
Street, Edinburgh, Lady Anne 
Wardlaw, ada 


ughter. 
27. ^t Cargen, me lady of William Stothert of 


Cagen, a da 

— , Mrs John Laidlaw, a son. 
— 39 che lady of 3 aj.-Gen . Balfour, a —— 
Last week, t e wife of a shepherd, employed by 

Mr Hawkins of Newport, Monmouthshire, was de- 

livered of two boys and two girls at a birth, who 

are in a thriving way. The mts are poor, and 

keep them in coal-buskets i of 





MARRIAGES. 


i bassador, 
Paris, John M'Pherson, Esq. eldest son of Charles 
M Ereto —— inspector-general of barracks 
for N Marian Cotelle, ed of 
John Addison, Esq. chief resident of 


3. Berkeley Bucki Smith Stafford The 
Maine, in the county of Louth, dec 1o Aona 
un — of Eiettenan — E! 
. James Spence . isroughton 
s daughter of the late — 


regiment, eldest n, Cap 23* Hood of Hard- 
actes, to Rebecca, eldest — Robert Wal 


ker of W 
99. At Sp dhurst, near Tunbridge, Kent, Lord 
Cochrane, to Miss Catherine Corl Barnes, late of 


Bryanstone-street, London, a young lady of small 
á At Bede Rodan —ã— Macneill, 

— of 
Barra, to Isabella Caroline, dest d ughter of 
C. Brownlow, Esq. of Lurgan, —— 

30. Robert — . accountant, Edin 
to Isabella, daughter of Mr George Hewet, 
field, Berwicks 

July 1. At Biggar, Mr Thomas Calder of West 
Barns Distillery, East Lothian, to Jean, third 
daughter of James Hamilton, Esq. of Baden's Gill. 

— At Dundee, John Maxwell, . late of Je- 
maica, to Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. Mr 
x Re REK re Bl Leap ae 

— yr, er, 

pc rcs fme 

, At St. s church. Hanover Lon- 
don, Peter Langf Brook, of Mere-hall, 
Cheshire, to Elizabeth Sophia Row: ey eldest daugh- 
ter of Admiral Sir Charies Rowley. 

6. At Ford church, Thomas Hutchison, Esq. of 
North Shields, to Miss P. Carr, eldest daughter of 
John Carr, Esq. Ford. . 

1. Mr.William Ford, merchant, Leith, to Mis: 
Barbara Johnston, second — of Mr William 
Johnston, merchant there. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mr Roo Russell, merchant, 
Falkirk, to Janet, four hter of the late Mr 
Robert Melville, — alkirk. 

14. At Dundee, the Rev. John Shaw of Brace- 
dale, in the Isle of Sk ye, to —— rier Pg 
of the i eas Malcolm Colq 


NF Mr Thomas Oliver, farmer in 
Lanton-mill, to Miss Thomson, daughter of the 


soluere. Prodi iral 
the royal North B — arriet, one 
— —— —— 


Bute, to Mis * 


Tighe, ra. a 
elso MUR Robert Marshal! cot rer n in 

Berwick-upon- Tweed, to Isabella, eldest da 
of Mr James Swan, farmer in Banbeath, me 

vit, to Jane, daughter of Andrew Veitch, Eng. 
strect, to Jane, daug ei 
Dalry Mills. a 
91. At Edinburgh, Robert Filson, Esq. Madras 
medical establishment, to Maria Euphemia, only 
da ghter of the late Licutenant-colonel Flint, 25th 


r 

— At Culter, John Gibson, jun. Esq. W.S. to 

— third daughter of J Dickson of Ril- 
9 . vocate. 

25. At mersnith, Edmund Tooma, Eng- 
to Eliza, only daughter of Dr Anderson of Rara- 
mersmith. 

27. At Edinbu ugh, Elias Cathcart, Esq. 
of Alloway, to Miss Janet Dunlop, ‘only 
of the late Robert Dunlop, Esq. of Clober. 

#8. At Leith, the Rev. James Beckwith, to Mix 
— daughter of M» Cumming, late rovat 


29. By special lieense, x ie George's church, 


Hanover-square, of Bute, te 
the lady Maria North eldest of the 
George Farl of Guildford. The was given 


away by the Duke of York. 
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29. At A , Lord Viscount Cranley, eldest son 
of the Ear of Onslow, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
eorge eT . M. 
e Lp Agri n Crawford, only son of 
odd —— y Barbara Coventry, daug 
voventry. 
V". At Edinburgh, David, eldest son of Mr W. 
Thomson, vietual: Edi: h, to Ann, 


merchant, 
daughter of Mr Robert Dott, residing there. 


— ⸗ 


DEATHS. 


Nov. 20. At Calcutta, David Threipland, Esq. 
one of his Ma s justices of the peace for that 
city, and son uf the late Sir Stuart Threipland of 
F p] Bart. 

April 26. At Rio Janeiro, aged 62, Commodore 
John Douglas, in the service of his Maj the 
King of Por.ugal, and master and commander R.N. 

unc 1. At Campie-house, David Milne, Esq. 
father of Rear-admiral Sir David Milne, K. C. B. 

4. At Cobham Park, Surry, after a very long ill- 
ness, in the 67th year of his age, Harvey Christian 
Combe, » for many yan one of the representa. 
tives in parliament for the city of London. . 

16. At Dalkeith, Mrs Margaret M'Lellan, wife 
of Mr John Downs Scrutton, flax-dresser- 

Rev. Thomas Young, 


19. t — the 
minister parish. 

91. After a long and painful illness, Mrs Macna- 
mara, relict of the late John Macnamara, Esq. of 
St Christopher's, and mother to the present Lady 
Cranstoun. . 

99. At Garscube, nesr Glasgow, Catharine Don- 
alda Maclaine, youngest daughter of Mr Robert 
FA Babu Par Ete amy agent, of Craven 

e B, . arm d 
street, London, afters severe illness of three months. 

— At Forfar, Mr John Mann, writer there. 

24. At Montrose, Mr James Dempster, jun. ship- 

6. 


— At si ton, in En land 100, Richard 
Kew, a pauper. He lived to be grandfather to a 
grandfather, five generations. 


— On board his Majesty's ship Forth, upon the 
Halifax station, by the bursting of a blood vesse , 
Lieutenant Alexander Home, R. N. a deserving 

oung officer, third son of the Earl of Marchmont. 
His confirmation as lieutenant was intimated from 
the Admiralty only fourteen days before Admiral 
Sir David Mills communicated to his friends the 
account of his untimely death. Lieutenant Home 
was six feet two inches tall, and the strongest man 
in the shi; 

25. At Morebattle Mains, near Kelso, in the 3;th 

of her age, after a illness of only 24 
Mrs Margaret Scott, wife of Mr John Hills. 

— At her house, Ro Exchange, Edinburgh, 
Miss Katharine W 

— John, fourth-son of Lieutenant-general Hun- 
ter of Burnside. Mie 

— At Oreston, near Plymouth, in his 80th year, 
Lieutenant John Burrows of the royal navy, in 
which he served 64 years, 56 of which were asa lieu. 
tenant. Ex three in Greenwich hospital, he 
was the oldest in tie lieutenant's list, and preferred 
——— though twice offered the rank of a 
master commander. . 

— At his seat Springneld, near Charleville, coun- 
ty of Cork, the Right Hon. Baron M , 
vernor and custos rotulorum of the county of Lim 
ace and colonel of the county of Limerick militia, 


were found on the Ist, and interred at Burntisland 
on the 4th July. 

26. At Cum uld, the Rev. George Hill, in 
the 68th year of his age, and 37th of his ministry. 
Mr Hill was ordained at Cumbernauld in the year 
1782, and during the lapse of 36 years, there was 
not a single Sabbath on which he was incapable of 
Officiating — and only three Sabbaths dur- 
ing his last iliness, that he was unable for duty. 

— At Paris, the infant daughter and only child 
of Lord William Russell, son to the Duke of Bed- 
ford, aged three months. 

~~ At Merchiston, Mrs Ryrie, wife of Mr S. Ry- 
ric of the commissariat. 


Register.—-Marriages and Deaths. 


25. At KRozbun Mense, Mrs Bell, wife o£ the 
Rev. Andrew Bell, aged 63 years. 
Lordship's seat, Port Elliot, Cornwall, 
> oa Aberdeen, in the 75th 
ray, many years school- 
, and an useful and re- 
magistrate of the city of Old A . 
Y , at the very 
advanced age of — She was a native of the 
of Logie, was able to go about until a 
y or two before her death, being on the streets om 
Frida som t. Nd mother, M — Milne, 
a ve o neighbouring parish Overan, 
lived also to the age of 101. 
29. At Birgham, Mrs Christian Bell, relict of the 
Rev. Adam Murray, minister of Eccles, 90. 
— At Overton, arkshire, John 1 Craw- 
ford, the infant son of Captain James Coutts Craw- 


— —— Eliza Cath he inf, 
- = In e-equare, erine, the infant 
daughter of Captain Elliott , R- N. 

— At Chicksands : ordshire, in the 
Tith year of his age, Sir —— Bart. a 
general in the army, and colonel of the 40th regi- 
ment of foot. 

July 1. At Greenock, after a short illness, on his 
way to join the Halifax staff, Deputy-assistant-com- 


missary-gencral Bisset. 
3. AX Fer son's house of Sand-lodge, Sh 
Ku Bruce of Sumburgh, mother of Mrs Admi 


4. At Spittal, East Lothian, Mr James Bairns 
father, farmer. 

— At his house, Hampton-court Green, Francis 
Thomas Fitzmaurice, 


of blood and the calis of p, he has be 
ueathed a considerable sum to public charities. 
Ts — his near relative, is nominated sole ex- 
ecutrix. 
— At Henderland, William, only son of Mr John 
Anderson, in the 15th year of his age. 
in the 4 tfe bouse ot N : ies — Esq. 
e 47th year i a 
— At Elgin, the Rev. Thomas Duncan, who 
had been for about 48 years pastor of the first asso- 


ciate 
6. At Lowick, Mrs Jameson, wife of Mr Jame- 
son, town clerk of Berwick, 9. 

— At Mossburnford, near Jedburgh, Miss Mar- 
garet Purves, daughter of the late Mr Wm Purves. 
there. 

— At her house, in Prince's-street, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Elizabeth Bruce, eldest daughter of the late 
David Bruce of Ki , Esq. 

Lucy Walker, widow of William Walker, 

7. At Sunni i i, Berks, Lady Lindsay, widow 
ui A inier the Countess of Hyndford 

u —À t * . 

— 'Thomas Brown, . of Johnstonburn, East 


month, Esq. of Crosafiats. , 
— At her house in Falkirk, Mrs Marion Meek, 


relict — P John Corbet, — there. 
ral William Simson of Piteorthy. 


— At his father's house, College«street, John, 
only son of Mr John M‘Diarmid, writer in Edin- 


oe At Edinburgh, James Kennedy, student of 
zn poaae on a James Kene , merchant. 

, eldest ter of the late Mr David Miller. 
10. At Springhill, Thomas Nesbit, Esq. of Mer- 


— At his house, Clepham Common, John Sprot, 


1l. At Kdinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Blyth, widow 
of Mr Brodie. yt, 


x — Est ieee 75. Woollie. 
Richa ohnson ° , treasurer 
one of the aldermen of the 

Lancaster. He was the father of the 
served the office of mayor three 


corporation, ha 
times, vis. in Ose 1805, and 1813. 


— At London, in uence of a blood-vessel 
bursting, Mr John , son of the late Mr 
George Leddingham, t, Leith. 








PTT Frughmuirhead, near Edinburgh, Mise 
Christian only daughter of the late John 
— Mary Jone, aged fl, youngest daughter of 


Sarah Firth of Bradley, Y 7. 
who, within the last 16 years, —— 


witch by an illiterate set of 
wie At edinburgh, Mr james Weak, late baker 


16. Af 134, Mrs Eli- 


'mbeth Constable, wife of Mr Robert Cadell, book- 


17. Of a fit of spoplexy at the house of the Rev. 
Christopher Bird, High H land, when. he was 


fa 1 
— At the Manse of Buncle, the Rev. John 
qoum ty 
ter of 


etyest. 

daa cess Gent! pa e pte it Qo bd 

n^ At 16, John Henderson, 
‘cial of Ms Hamdareon of 

only child I Jolnson'e-court, 


—— — 


21. At his house, in the Canongate, Mr John 
tailor, aged 76. : 


Miss Ana Colquhoun se, cens Rom, Hewstondshire, 
Willian Srace of Steuhouse, Bart. 
95. At Edinburgh, Marion, daughter ef Mr John 
Susciench-eteeet. 


$0. At No 2, Mound-place, Elis Orr, relict of 
: "At Dremabengh Jemima Barbara, youngest 
of Sir Hay of Smithfield and Haye- 

$ Mr Henry Richardson of Northallerton, 
Voie, well Enc to the sporting gentiemen 
om Gaor rei. nar, on — 
mander-in-chief at the celebrated battle of Baylen. 


pee and 
A : where she went for the of her 
on. Charlotte Plunkett. 


this coun 
e on. Andrew Foley, M. P. for j 
in Worcestershire, brother of the iate Lord Fi 
aad father of Colonel Foley, one ef the 
wembers in the last 
At Trinidad, in the end of March imt, Thoms 
» eldest son of Jacob Bogue, lieutenant oí 


At Trieste, a Greek, at the great 135. He 
Mise in thase aaa aee ot 


Re — — 
I 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MADAME DE 
STAFL'S POSTHUMOUS WORK.” 


Tre long dreaded but at last very 
sudden death of Madame de Stael, has 
recently taken one of its brightest or- 
naments from the literature of Eu- 
rope, and the idol and centre of at- 
tachment from a circle of personal 
friends and admirers, wide beyond all 
example since the days of Ferney. 
Her birth, her family connexions, her 
residence, and the objects of her liter- 
ary labours, had rendered this extra- 
ordinary woman almost equally the 
denizen of France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Germany, and Sweden. Even we, 
the most jealous of all nations, had re- 
laxed our rules in her favour. Many 
of her greatest works were first pub- 
lished in England, and she was uni- 
versaly regarded among us with a 
feeling of partiality, which, laying 
every other reason out of the question, 
might not insufficiently be accounted 
for by the uniform and intelligent. 
zeal, with which she was accustomed 
to hold up to the admiration and imi- 
tation of foreigners the severe beauty 
of our institutions, the consequent 
firmness, dignity, and generosity of 
the English character, as well as the 
varied strength and splendour of that 
literature which has been one of the 
noblest effects, and which is still one 
of the most powerful supports of that 
character and those institutions. 


* Considerations sur les Principaux Eve- 
nemens de la Revolution Francoise. Ou- 
vrage Posthume de Mad. La Baronne De 
Stael, Publié par M. Le Duc de Broglie et 
M. Le Baron A. De Stael. 3 vol 8vo. 
Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London. 1818. 

Vor. III. 


The lamentations of her devoted 
friends and worship arose loudly 
from every region of Europe; nor in 
truth can those who have studied the 
remarkable works of her genius be 
supposed to find much difficulty in 
lending, at the least, a very large share 
of sympathy to their affliction. We 
know of no author whose personal 
character may be guessed from his 
oe more safely than that of Ma- 
dame de Stael from her Life of her 
Father, her book De /' Allemagne, and 
her Corinne. ‘ Femina pectore, vir 
ingenio," she displays everywhere in 
her works, and in her own person she 
embodied, a most rare and ceful 
amalgamation of many of the best 
qualities of both the sexcs,—the 
warmth, the tenderness, the submis- 
sive veneration of woman,—adorn- 
ing, not weakening, a depth, energy, 
xa — o de such as 

ave been possessed few men of 
any age, certainly — by none 
of ours. Uniting within herself so 
many sources of attraction; bearing 
firmly but meekly the highest hon- 
ours of genius; adorning and de- 
lighting every society with her wit, 
grace, and elegance; the most pious 
of daughters ; the most tender of mo- 
thers; the most faithful of friends; 
the most generous of patrons; is it 
strange that she should have excited 
in all that approached her a neingled 
feeling, made up in different propor- 
tions, no doubt, but still the same in 
its elements—a mingled feeling of 
love, wonder, and reverence ?—He: 
faults, for faults she had, were unob- 
trusive ; and they who were best able 
to compréhend her, never suspected 
that they touched her heart. She was 

^L 
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worshipped and loved by all; but b 
few, vias few, was she understood. 
The expression of one of her heroines 
was S sted, we doubt not, by her 
knowledge of herself; “ il est des 
choses qui ne s'expliquent pas; et je 
suis peut-etre une de ces choses la." 

A Treatise on the Life and Writ- 
ings of Madame de Stael has already 
been promised to the world by her 
illustrious friend William Augustus 
Schlegel, whose kindred genius and 
attainments, and long domestic inti- 
macy with the family of Copet, may 
certainly well entitle us to expect from 
him a most interesting as well as mas- 
terly specimen of biography and criti- 
cism. During the expectation of a 
work such as this is likely to prove, 
there would be presumption, as well 
as idleness, in any elaborate investiga- 
tion which we might institute, either 
into the personal or the literary his- 
tory of its subject. In the mean time, 
however, we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of devoting a few pages to 


. the consideration of her posthumous 


work on the French Revolution—a 
performance less finished indeed in its 
style, but containing, we imagine, more 
true wisdom than any of its predeces- 


.Sors—composed during the intervals 


of disease,—in great part under the 
near ex — of — form- 
ing, indeed, a legacy worthy of bei 

bequeathed by Madame de Stacl, and 
of being received with the admiration 


of England, and the gratitude of 


France. 
This book, by whomsoever it might 
have been written, must always have 


- been a most valuable present to the 


world; for it embodies, we think, 
more good observation and practical 
sense, in regard to the events of the 
revolutionary period, than we have 
elsewhere met with. But it is doubly 
interesting, and doubly instructive 
withal, when considered as the last 
work of this remarkable person, the 


. whole of whose feelings and thoughts 


had been developed or tinged by the 
incidents of that strange time—whose 
life and genius bear vividly the stam 


` of that unequalled convulsion, whic 


has run first likea fever, and then like 
a palsy, through the whole moral and 
intellectual circulation of her country. 
Into whichsoever of the works of 
-Madame de Stael we may look, we 
shall be at no loss to detect the traces 
of this great presiding influence. The 


first of all her writings, her Essay on 
the character of Rousseau, shews 

early she had seized the full —— 
and tendency of those fervent d 

mations which first incited, not the 
light and the sarcastic, but the medi- 
tative and enthusiastic spirits of the 
world to a crusade of Change.* Her 
celebrated Defense de Marie Anto- 
nette, which appeared a few years af- 
terwards, is filled with the expressions 
of a wise and thoughtful generosity, 
and—where could higher praise be 
found ?—is worthy of being read and 
admired, even by those who are fami- 
liar with the still more energetic mas- 
adigi of Burke. The same may be 
said of her ** Reflertons sur la pair 
adressecs a M. Pitt et aux Francais," 
which were published in the year 
1795. Neither is the bent of her 
spirit, the main and centre — of all 
her thoughts, less distinguishable even 
in those of her works which are not 


poco or formally political In 


elphine, the agitation of generous 
souls deprived of the star and compass 
of principle and religion, and aban- 
doned to the mingling winds and 
waves of scepticism and passion, is 
depicted with a power which can ne- 
ver be undervalued but by the obtuse, 
and a purpose which has never been 





* In this work, which is not much read 


_in our country, but which, when 


as the first effort of a female author of twen- 


— always be worthy of much atten- 


» we find the character of Jean Jacques 


` pourtrayed at least as well as it has ever 


since been by more mature critics. ** Rous- 
seat,” says she, ‘‘ devoit avoir une figure 
qu'on ner emarquoit point, quand on le voy- 
oit passer, mais qu'on ne voit jamais 
oublier quand on Tavoit regardé parier ; de 
petits yeux qui n’avoient pas un caractère i 
eux, mais recevoient successivement celui 
des divers mouvemens de son âme. Il por- 
toit presque toujours, la tête baissée ; mais 
ce n'étoit point la fistterie ni la crainte qui 
l'avoit courbée ; la méditation et la mélan- 
colie l'avoient fait pencher comme une 
fleur que son propre poids ou les orages ont 
inclinée. Ses traits étoient communs ; mais 
quand il parloit, ils étinceloient tous. Son 
esprit étoit lent, et son ame ardente: à 
aa de penser, il se passionnoit ; il n'avoit 
pas de mouvemens subits du moins en ap- 
parence, mais tous ses sentimens s'accrois- 
soient par la réflexion. Je crois que lims- 
gination étoit la première de ses facultés, 
et qu’elle absorboit méme toutes les autres. 
Il révoit plutôt qu'il n'existoit, et les événe- 
mens de sa vie se passoient dans sa tète, 
plutôt qu'au-dehors de lui, &c." 
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work, ei 


trivial feelings ; but, with 


— but by the cold, the 
, or the hypocritical. In the 
‘De l'Allemagne, but above all in the 
Corinne, (perhaps the most original 
of poetry or of prose, 
which has a ed in our time) a 
depth of feeling and reflection, and a 
strength of glowing and tender elo- 
quence, such as have scarcely ever been 


conjoined in the person of any writer 


besides herself, are poured out to ex- 
press the sorrow with which she had 
witnessed, in her own country, the 
deadening influence of the — 
of persiflage, and the ardent zeal wi 

which she contemplated the effects of 
the old and more generous habitudes 
of dig npn and poetical enthusiasm 
upon the souls and characters of men. 


Other romances are read, because they 


please the comparatively trivial facul- 
ties by portraitures of com atively 
e excep- 


tion of a few of the fine solemn pass- 
ages in Don Quixote, and some thin 
in the works of the author of the 
Tales of my Landlord, we recollect of 
nothing in that department of litera- 
ture which touches the nobler, and 
more mysterious parts of the spirit 
so powerfully as the representation of 
fli piety, and of the sentiments of 
Christianity in Corinne. 

In each and all of these works, there 
prevails a tone of thought and passion 
which cannot be supposed to have ex- 
isted at any period other than a revo- 
lutionary one. It is evident from 
every page, that the author lived a- 
mong men whose intellects had been 
all unhinged by some extraordinary 
concussion, whose feelings, opinions, 
principles, had all been taken out of 
their order, and jumbled together, to 
use a vulgar simile, like the stones 
upon a necklace, by the cutting of the 
string. From theearlier of her writings, 
it must be admitted, there appears rea- 
son to conclude, that she herself had 
been drawn, for a season, within the 
circle of the mental anarchy around 
her. She soon escaped from the evil, 
and in so doing, she parted not with 
the good which was to be learned from 
the doctrines of the times. The origi- 
nal principle of the French Revolution 
she always continued to defend, and 
who, excepting perhaps a Spanish 
monk, or an old French emigrant, will 
now have the boldness utterly to con- 
demn it? But from the moment she 
began to consider things maturely and 


-zens, and they were 


-of acquiring and of fixing 
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calmly, she never for a moment swerv- 
ed from the conviction, that no revo- 
lution could be conducted well, or be 
expected to end well, in the hands of 
a set of men devoid of firmness of 
principle and depth of knowledge, like 
the demagogues of France—babblers, 
who talked of virtue, while they hated 
it, . 

** And honour, which they did not under- 

stand.” 

She was of the same opinion which 
Burke expressed concerning not the 
first speculative, but the first ac- 
tive movers of the Revolution.* She 

© « The legislators who framed the antient 
a knew that their business was too 
uous to be accomplished with no better 
apparatus than the metaphysicks of an un- 
der graduate, and the mathematicks and 
arithmetick of an exciseman. They had to 
do with men, and they were obliged to stud 
human nature. They had to do with citi- 
obliged to study the 
effects of those habits which are communi- 
cated by the circumstances of civil life. 
They were sensible that the operation of 
this second nature on the first produced a 
new combination; and thence arose many 
diversities amongst men, according to their 
birth, their education, their professions, the 
periods of their lives, their residence in 
towns or in the country, their several ways 
cording to the quality of the property y ise 
ng to it e itself, 
all which rendered them as were so many 
diffi od n of animals. From hence 
t 


iffere 
themsel bli i 
they gris dci ter 





their citizens into such classes, and 

them in such situations in the state as their 
peculiar habits might qualify them to fill, 
and to allot to them su — i- 
vileges as might secure to ca whist tels 
specifick occasions required, and which 
might furnish to each description such force 
as might protect it in the conflict caused by 
the diversity of interests, that must exist, 
and must contend, ‘in all complex society : 
for the legislator would have been ashamed, 
that the coarse husbandman should well 
know how to assort and to use his sheep, 


horses, and oxen, and should have enough 


of common sense not to abstract and equa- 
lize -— — animals, without provid- 
ing for each kind an appropriate food, care, 
and employment ; whilst he, the economist, 
disposer, and shepherd of his own kindred, 
subliming himself into an airy metaphysi- 
cian, was resolved to know nothing of his 
flocks but as men in general. It is for this 
reason that Montesquieu observed very just- 
m that in their classification of the citizens, 

e great — of antiquity made tho 
greatest display of their powers, and even 
soared above themselves. It is here that 
your modern legislators pid ge inte 
the negative series, and | even w 


636 
expected met that the pov of 
Plebeian heads and hearts be 


covered long or effectually with the 
* all atonin 
had some idea what virtue and vir- 


into the polluting mouths of those 
whose love of change sprung only from 
their meanness and their envy. 

There may be some little danger of 
our ing too much from our parti- 
alities, but we imagine that the per- 
petual admiration of England ex- 

essed in this work, is not, after all, 

ter adapted for pleasing us, than 
for instructing our neighbours. The 
impression which bad been made upon 
her imagination by the character and 
effects of' our ipe institutions, had 
already, as we have hinted above, been 
abundantly testified in her Corinne. 
But in the Considerations, she has 
proved that her love was not blind ; 
that the most masculine pert of her 
nature had been consulted in its for- 
mation ; and that the zeal with which 
she every where preached up the imi- 
tation of England, was not that of a 
mere wild enthusiast, but of a con- 
vinced and rational believer. In truth, 
the whole scope of the book is to shew, 
in the course of an unaffected narra- 
tive, the progress of her own thoughts 
—the nature of the successive impres- 
sions to which, in the midst of con- 
tinual observation, her mind became 


their own nothing. As the first sort of le. 
gislators attended to the different kinds of 
citizens, and combined them into one com- 
monwenlth, the others, the metaphysical and 
elchemistical legislators, have taken the di. 
rect contrary course. They have a 
to confound all sorts of citizens, as as 
‘they could, into one homogeneous mass ; 
aad then they divided this their am 
into a number of incoherent republicks. 
2 Maa men to loose counters, merely 
for the eake of simple telling, and not to 
figures whose power is to arise from their 
place in'the table. The elements of their 
own metaphysicks might have taught them 
better lessons. The troll of their categori- 
cal table might have informed them that 
there was something else in the intellectual 
world besides substance and quantity. They 
ight learn from the catechism of metaphy- 
sicks that there were eight heads more,* in 
every complex deliberation, which they have 
never thought of, though these, of all the 
ten, are the subject on which the skill of 
man can operate any thing at all.” 
— MED) Actio, Passio, Ubi, Quando, 
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name" of liberty. She. 


subjected—the steps, as it ‘were, 
which her Arst ebullient and d 
rous hatred of despotism came slowly 
and modestly to be subdued into a 
temperate and wise love of that autho- 
rity which is according to the laws. 
These — too near to us to 
be v i i or very leisure- 
ly e el Bet iet & rich 
present to posterity! with what gra- 
of sec then pares — 
times peruse portraits of 
one of the greatest and most illustri- 
ous spirits n ours has a 
presenting her in every vari 
colouring and attitude, and affording, 
as it were, a index and com- 
mentary to the more forthal i 
which may come into their hands. 
Madame de Stael might, without arro- 
nce, have concluded her work in the 
nguage of the greatest genius that 
ever wrote history. ** The strict fide- 
lity of my narretive may render it less 
amusing than it might have been. 
But they who read in order that they 
may know the pest, and be wise as to 
the future, when similar events, as is 
the nature of human affairs, may hap- 
pen to recur, will not on that account 
espise it. I have been ambitious to 
form a possession for eternity, rather 
than an amusing tale for the ears of 
my contemporaries." 

We cannot find opportunity within 
the limits of such a work as this, 
either to give a —— analysis of 
the book, or to supply that defect by 
means of very copious extracts 
its pages. We shall, however, venture 
upon — d few of the — 
interesting an ical passages, 
shall begin with the description of the 
Baroness's feelings on the first open- 
ing of the States General, on the 5th 
of May 1789. 


** T shall never fi the hour that I saw 


day before the of the assembly. It 
was a imposing sight, and very new to 
the French ; all the inhabitants of Versailles, 


and many persons attracted iosity from 
Paris, collected to see it. This new Lind of 
authority in the state, of which neither the 


To un noluit avrov aviemetoo anura. 
Ova 3s Ceanvesras ran ytreutsem co cate 
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nature nor the strength was as yet known, 
astonished the greater part of those who had 
not reflected on the rights of nations. 

** The higher clergy had lost a portion of 
its influence with the public, because a num- 
ber of prelates had been irregular in their 
moral conduct, and a still r number 
employed themselves only in political affairs. 
The people are strict in to the clergy, 
as in regard to women ; they require from 
both a close observance of their duties. Mi- 
litary fame, which is the foundation of re- 
putation to the noblesse, as piety is to the 
clergy, could now only appear in the past. 
A long peace had deprived those noblemen. 
who would have most desired it of the op- 
portunity of rivalling their ancestors; and 
the men of the first rank in France were 
nothing more than ilustres obscurs. The 
noblesse of the second rank had been equally 
deprived of o ities of distinction, as 
the nature of the government left no open- 
ing to men of family but the military pro- 
fession. The noblesse of recent origin were 
seen in great numbers in the ranks of the 
aristocracy; but the plume and sword did 
net become them ; ano Done angered 
they took their station with the first class in 
the country, merely because they had ob- 
tained an exemption from their share of the 
taxes ; for in fact their political rights were 
con&ned to this unjust — ; 

** The nobility having fi from ita 
splendour by its courtier habits, by its inter- 
mixture with those fl — creation, and 
by a long peace ; the possessing no 

4 that superiority of i — vii 
had marked it in days of barbarism, the im- 
of the deputies of the Tiers Etat 

ted from all these considerations. 

Their imposing numbers, their confident 
looks, their black cloaks and dresses, fixed 
the attention of the spectators. — Literary 
men, merchants and a great number of 
lawyers, formed the chief part of this order. 
Some of the nobles had got themselves e- 
lected deputies of the Tiers Etat, and of 
these the most conspicuous was the Comte 
de Mirabeau. The opinion entertained of 


his talents was remarkably increased by the 


dread excited by his immorality ; yet it was 
that very immorality that lessened the influ- 
ence which his ising abilities ought to 
have obtained for him. The eye that. was 
once fixed on his countenance was not like- 
—æ— hir from among the 
of hai edid: im amongst the 
rest, and suggested the idea that, like Sam- 
aon, his strength depended on it: his coun- 
tenance — dem even from = 
ugliness; an whole person conv 
the idea of irregular power, but still such 
power as we should expect to find in a tri- 
bune of the people. 

: 44 His name was as yet the only celebrated 
ene among the six hundred deputies of the 
Tiers Etat; but there were a number of 
honourable men, and not a few that were to 
be dreaded. The spirit of faction began to 
hover over France, and was not to be over- 
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come but by wisdom or M, tharo- 
fore, blic opinion bad by thie tine undee- 
power, what was to be accomplished 


distinguished for capacity, said te me, ina 
decided tone, and in a way which made 
an impresson upon me, * You de wrong 
to rejoice ; this will be the source 
misfortunes to France and 


** ‘Phe opening of the States General took 
place the next day; a large hall had -been 
tily erected in the avenue of Versailles, 
to receive deputies. A number of specta. 
tors were admitted to witness the ceremony. 
A platform floor was raised to receive the 
King's throne, the Queen's chair of state, 
and seats for the rest of the royal family. ° 
— The — de Barentin, took 
is seat on the stage of this species of theatre; 
the three orders were, if — 80 


myself, in the pit, sp vos icio 
to the right and left, the deputies of the 
Tiers Etat in front. They had previously 
declared that they would not kneel on the 
entrance of the King, according to an an- 
cient usage still practised on the last meet- 
ing of the States General. Had the de- 
puties of the Tiers Etat put themselves on 
their knees in 1789, the public at large, 
not excepting the proudest aristocrats, would 
have termed the action ridiculous, that is, 
wholly inconsistent with the opinions of the 


age. 

‘¢ When Mirabeau a , a low mur- 
mur was heard throughout the assembly. 
He understood its meaning ; but stepping 
along the hall to his seat with a lofty air, 
he seemed as if he were ing to pro- 
duce sufficient trouble in country to 
confound the distinctions of esteem as well 
all others. M. Necker was received with 
bursts of applause the moment he entered ; 
his was then at its height; and 
E. King — gs derived the test. 

vantage it, by remaining stedfast in 
the system of which he had adopted the 
fundamental principles. 

** When the King came to seat himself 
on his throne in the midst of this assembly, 
I felt for the first time, a sensation of fear. 
I obsetved that the Queen was much agi- 








tated ; she came after the appointed time, 
and her colour was visibly altered. The 
King delivered his discourse in his usual 
; a e ee coe 
deputies were expressive of more energy 
than that of the Monarch, and this con- 


es. 
wf the King, the Chan- 
» and M. Necker, all pointed to the 
re-instatement of the finances. That of M. 
Necker contained a view of all the improve- 
ments of which the administration was capa- 
able; but he hardly touched on constitu- 
tional questions; and confining himself to 
cautioning the assembly against the preci- 
pitation of which it was too susceptible, he 
made use of a phrase which has since pass- 
ed into a » * Ne soyez pas envieux 
du temps, — do not expect to do at once 
that which can be accomplished only by 
time.’ ” ' 

Madame de Stael dwells, with not 
a little of the partiality of a first love, 
on the beneficial effects produced by 
the labours of the meeting thus as- 
sembled. Had they been a little more 
temperate in their measures; above 
all, had they avoided the fatal sin of 
taking away the church lands in the 
spirit not of equity but of cruelty, 
there can be no doubt that the ser- 
vices rendered to the main body of 
the people, by the decrees of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly, the only one of 
all the revolutionary meetings where 
the nation could be said to be repre- 
sented, were great and admirable. The 
introduction of a free press, and of a 
eriminal jurisprudence, more nearly 
resembling the model of England ; 
the abolition of many odious and un- 
equal taxes ; and of the absurd privi- 
leges which were claimed, not only by 
the old legitimate noblesse of France, 
but by a swarm of novi homines, who 
owed their envious elevation to all the 
arts of money-making, court intrigue, 
and civil profligacy,—these alone, 
they done nothing more, might have 
been services sufficient to entitle the 
members of that memorable senate to 
the everlasting gratitude of their coun- 
trymen. 

** On all sides,” says Madame de Stael, 
were diffused life, emulation, and intelli- 
gence ; there was a France instead of a cap- 
ital, a capital instead of a court. The voice 
of the people, so long called the voice of God, 
was at last consulted by government ; and 
it would have supplied a wise rule of guid. 
ance, not, as we are doomed to repeat, 
the Constitutional Assembly proceeded with 
too much precipitstion in its reform from 
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the very commencement of its 3 and 
had it not soon fallen into the hende of 
factious men, who, having nothing more 
— in the field of beneficence, endea- 

to excite mischief, that they might 
enter on a new career." 

The whole history of the Assem- 
blies, down to the death of Mirabeau, 
and those other remarkable occurences 
which characterised the close of the 
= 1791; the emigration of the no- 

lesse ; the opening of the revolution- 
ary war, and ow w of the mon- 
archy ; all that series of events which 
terminated in the trial and death of 
the King, are depicted in a manner 
equally abounding in liveliness and in 
feeling. For the details we refer to 
e work — pba pip extract 

e very origi ter on the com- 
parative characters of Charles I. and 
Louis XVI., with which she puce 
over the catastrophe to which she has 
conducted us. 


— ag taser yplichange ett oci 
to have ented every thing; or, 
that the ad ian of wick of ache revo. 
tion would have arrested the progress of 
events ;—it seems, I say, a matter of curio- 
sity to show them, the conduct of 
Charles I. was, in all respects, the converse 
of that of Louis XVI., and that, neverthe- 
less, two opposite systems about the 
same catastrophe ; so irresistible is the pro- 
gress of revolutions caused by the opinion of 


the majority. 
** James I., the father of Charles, said 
* that men might form an opinion on the 


conduct of kings, since allowed 
themselves to scrutinize the decrees of Pro- 
vidence ; but that their power could no more 


be called in ion than that of God.” 
Charles I. had educated in these max- 
ims; and he ed as a measure equally 
inconsistent with duty, and with policy, 
every concession made by the authori- 
ty. Louis XVI., a hundred pi ra 
later, was modified by the age in which he 


dies for several years in anticipation, the 
King of England was not, as now, under 
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the necessity of assembling it annually ; and 
very frequently taxes were continued with- 
out having been renewed by the votes of the 
Rational: repfesentatives. e parliament, 
however, on all occasions, protested against 


this abuse; and upon this ground com- 
menced the quarrel between the Commons 
and Charles I. He was repreached with 


two taxes which he levied without the as- 
sent of the nation. Irritated by this re- 
proach, he ordered, in pursuance of the con- 
stitutional right vested in him, that the par- 
liament should be dissolved ; and twelve 
ears elapsed before he called another ; an 
nterruption almost unparalleled in the his- 
tory of England. e Quarrel of Louis 
XVI. began, like that of Charles I., by fin- 
ancial embarrassments; and it is always 
= iesu scade — — kings de- 
ant upon their e ; but Louis XVI. 
S arccied the "rici r which, for 
nearly two centuries, had been almost for- 
tten ih France. 

t Louis XIV. had süppressed even the re- 
monstrances of the parliament of Paris, the 
only privilege left to that body, when he 

red the bursal edicts. Henry VIII. 
of England had caused his proclamations tó 
be received as laws. Thus then, both 
Charles and Louis might consider them- 
selves as inheriting unlimited power; but 
with this difference, that the people of Eng- 
land always relied, and with reason, upon 
the past to reclaim their rights, while the 
French demanded something entirely new, 
since the convocation of the States General 
was not prescribed by any law. Louis 
XVI., according to the constitution or the 
non-constitution of France, was not under 
any obligation to assemble the States Gene- 
ral; Charles I., in omitting for twelve years 
to convoke the English parliament, violated 
privileges which had been long recognized. 

** During the twelve years’ stispension of 
the parliament under Charles, the Star- 
Chamber, an i tribunal which exes 
cated the will of the English Monarch, ex- 
ercised every imaginable ies of rigour 
Prynne was sentenced to dose his ears for 
Srog written, according to the — of 

e puritans, against plays and against hier. 
archy. Allison td Robin endured the 
same punishment, because they expressed an 
— — from that of the —— 

ork; Lilburne was exposed on the 
plor. inhumanly scourged, and 4 


use his courageous complaints 
an effect u ‘he people Wiliams, a 
bishop, erwent a similar punishment. 
The most cruel tortures were inflicted upon 
those who refused to pay the taxes imposed 
by a mere ptoclamation of the King; in 4 
multitudinous variety of cases ruinous fines 
were levied on individuals by the same Star- 
Chamber; but, in general, it was against 
the liberty of the press that the utmost vio- 
lence was displayed. Louis XVI. made 
. scarcely any use of the arbitrary measure of 
— — for the purpose of exile or 
OL, à 
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impri t; noone act of tyranny can 
be laid to hig charge; ahd, far —— 
straining the liberty of the press, it was thé 
Archbishop of Sens, the King's prime min» 
ister, who, in the name of his Majesty, in« 
vited all writerá to make known their opie 
nions upon the form and the manner of asé 
sembling the States General. ; 

, “ The Protestant religion was established 
in England ; but as the church of England 
recognised the king as its head, Charles L 
had certainly much more influence over his 
church than Louis had over that of France 
The English clergy, under the guidance of 
Laud, although Protestant, was not only in 
all respects more independent, but more rigid 
than the French clergy ; for the philosophie 
spirit had gained a footing among some of the 
leaders of the Gallican church ; and Laud 
was more decidedly orthodox than the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, the principal bishop of 
France. The ecclesiastical authority and 
the hierarchy werc supported by Charles 
with extreme severity. The greater part o 

the crus] sentences, which di the 
Star-Chamber, had for their object the en- 
forcing of respect for the cle That of 
France seldom defended itself, and never 
found defenders in others: both were e» 
qually crushed by the Revolution. 

“ The English hobility did not resort tà 
the petnicious measure of emigration, no? 
to the still more pernicious theasure of call« 
ing in foreigners: they encircled the throne 
with constancy, and'combatted on the side 
of the King during the civil war. The 
principles of philosophy, which were in 
vogue in France at the commencement of 
the Revolution, excited a t number of 
the nobles themselves to turn their own pri: 
vileges into ridicule. The spirit of the 
Beventeenth century did not ptompt the 
English hobility to doubt the validity of 
their own rights. The Star-Chamber ptine 
ished with extreme severity some persons 
who had ventured to ridi certain lords. 
Pleasantry is never interdicted to the French, 
The nobles of England were grave and se- 
rious, while those of France were — 
triflers ; and yet both the one and the other 
were alike despoiled of their privileges j 
and, widely as they diffeted in all their mea« 
sures of defence, they were strikingly assi« 
milated in their ruin. l 

** Tt has often been said, that the grëst iti- 
fluence of Paris over the rest of Franee, was 
one of the causes of the Revolution. Lon- 
don never obtained the same ascendant over 
England, because the principal English ho- 
bility lived much more in the provinces thah 
those of France. Lastly, it has been pres 
tended, that the prime minister of Louis 
XVI., M. Necker, was swayed by republi- 
can principles, and that such a man ag Car- 
dinal Richelieu might have prevented th¢ 
Revolution. The Earl of Strafford, the ta- 
vourite minister of Charles I. — of a firt 
and even despotic character; he —— 
one advantage over — Richeliew, the! 

` 4 t 
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of a high military reputation, which always 
es a better grace to the exercise of abso- 


te power. M. Necker enjoyed the great- 
ity ever known in France; the 


** Lastly (and this is the most striking 
point of contrast), Louis XVI. has been 
always blamed for not having taken the 
field, for not having force by force, 
and for his insuperable dread of civil war. 
“Goabtiess very plausible, bot sail ue 
ess v usible, but 
it He quitted London, repaired to the 
country, and put himself at the head of an 
army, which defended the royal authority 
to the last — — — 
recognise com tri 
which condemned fim ; "Louis XVI. never 
made a single objection to the authority of 
his judges. Charles was infinitely superior 
to Louis in capacity, in address, and in mi- 
litary talents ;—every thing, in short, form- 
ed a contrast between these two monarchs, 
except their unhappy catastrophe." 

We suspect that the mere tem 
of either monarch, and it was in eae 
per chiefly that they differed, was not 
a matter of so Mag d den importance 
as many reasoners have appeared in- 
clined to imagine. They were both 
— in a situation which implies 

culties, euch as most probably not 
even the iron decision of a Bonaparte 
could have overcome. Each had to 
oppose to the stream of an age the fee- 
ble barrier of a simple will; and we 
suspect that we should be over-rating 
the power of human nature, were we 
to suppose that the inherent inefficac 
of such resistance could be muc 
mended by any infusion of vigour such 
as one individual above another might 
command. The hard and the soft ma- 
terial were found equally unavailing 
ainst the weight of waters: it is well, 
that in either instance, after the fury 
of the flood had gone by, it has been 
found possible to rebuild a new bar- 
rier out of the best and most endur- 
ing fragments of the venerable pile in 
whose ruin they had been disunited. 

It is not aur purpose to trace the 
progress of Madame de Stael in her 
snimated and terrible description of 
the subsequent workings of 


« The spirit of that land 

Which turned an angry beak aguinst the 
down 

of ils own breast, as if it hoped thereby 

e disencumber its impatient Wingsa 
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— Til al] was qui iron bonds 

Of military — ting aims, 

The moral interests, the creative might, 
The varied functions, and high attributes, 
Of civil action, yielded to a power 

Formal, and odious, and contemptible.” © 
The character of Napoleon is repre- 
sented by our author as it must be 
coneeived of by every one who is ca- 
pable of comprehending the power 
without being dazzled by the success 
of evil genius. The enmity which he 
felt and expressed towards her as an 
individual, has not been allowed to 


ing, calmly and deliberately, 
might have done with what he did, 
it is no wonder that she has at last 
closed her eyes upon him more in sor- 
row than in anger. 

The closing part of the work is de- 
voted to a description of the events of 
the last years of the life of the author, 
—the causes, circumstances, and ef- 
fects, of those almost momen and 
miraculous revolutions by which the 
exiled heir of the Bourbons has been 
recalled, expelled, and once again re- 
called, to take ion of the throne 
which for nearly a thousand years had 
been filled by his fathers. Equally 
free from the haughty and ignorant 
prejudices of the long expatriated 
courtiers, and the meaner bigotries of 
the military aristocracy created by Bon- 
aparte, Madame de Stael was not a- 
shamed to contemplate the return of 
the son of St Lewis as the beet omen 
of a quiet and happy termination to 
all the troubles of her country. She 
is in no danger of being suspected to 
wish the restoration of discarded fol- 
lies, vices, tyrannies; but she was 
wise enough to separate these things 
from much of good, noble, and gene- 
rous, which had originally been swept 
away along with them, but which were 
well wi of being gathered and 
brought back from the common ship- 
wreck. The period which elapsed be- 
tween the death of Louis XVI. and 
the restoration of Louis XVIII. and 
the studies and experience of her own 
life, were sufficient to convince Ma- 
dame de Stael, that without some re- 
turn to what the first Revolutionists 
derided and despised, without some 


a Excursion. 
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reclaiming of the old recollections, and 
feelings, and pride, of the ages that 
had gone by, her countrymen might 
indeed become a skilful, powerful, and 
. formidable association of human be- 
ings, but they could never gain pos- 
session of that gencrous consciousness 
of old ancestral growth and greatness, 
which constitutes the true nobility, 
loftiness, and eseence of a nation. In 
her mature view, ìt was a thing not to 
be thought of, that Christianity should 
be banished because it had been linked 
with superstition, or that France 
should blot out her heroic history, and 
consent to be a bare naked mother 
of mushrooms, merely because the 


tives of her heredi kings, 
and the rivilege of her time- allowed 
nobility had been unjustly and un- 
wisely extended and abused. To one 
who felt and understood the value of 
the nobler part of man, it could not 
appear less than sacrilege to tear down 
from the halls of her country, 


& The amiy of the invincible knights of 


or to pluck from the sọil in which they 
had thriven for centuries, the stems 
of that venerable faith without which 
human nature is undignified, and hu- 
man hopes are barren. 

It is from the powerful impression 
of such thoughts as these, that our 
authoress turns on every occasion to 
our happy island, and points it out to 
her own countrymen as the model of 
their emulation, the mistress of their 
wisdom. She regards England as hav- 
ing been, during the whole of the re- 
volutionary tempest, the — solitary 


lanet, which sent a blessed beam of 
‘ight and hope 
** To all that on the wide deep wandering 
were.” 


She thanks us in the name of hu- 
manity, and is proud, on the grounds 
of that largest and noblest of connex- 
ions, to claim a share in our virtuous 
and unselfish triumphs. She looks 
up to the calm star of our freedom 
like a worshipper, and rejoices like a 
— in beholding the splendour of 

er 

f ** Glorious crest 

Conspicuous to the nations. ==="? 

** In the year 1818, the English had been 
twenty-one years at war with France, and 
re e ee 
in arms against them. ven America, 
from political circumstances foreign to the 
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interests of Europe, made s part of this uni- 
versal coalition. During several years the 
respectable monarch of Great Britain was no 
longer in possession of his intejlectual facul- 
ties. The great men in the civil career, Pitt 
and Fox, were now no more, and no one 
had yet succeeded to their tation. No 
historical name could be cited at the head of 
affairs, and Wellington alone attracted the 
attention of E Some ministers, se- 
veral members of the Opposition, lawyers, 
men of science and literature, enjoyed a 
great share of the public esteem ; and if, on 
the one hand, France, in bending beneath 
the yoke of one man, had seen the reputa- 
tion of individuals disappear; on the other, 
there was so much ability, information, and 
merit, among the English, that it had be- 
come very ult to take the first rank a- 
midst — illustrious E di 

s my arrival in En » no parti- 
cular person was present to my thoughts: I 
knew scarcely’ any one in that country ; 
but I went with confidence. I was > 
ted by an enemy of liberty, and therefore 
believed myself sure of an honourable sym- 
pathy in a country where institution 
was in harmouy with my political senti- 
ments. I reckoned also greatly on my fa- 
ther's memory as a protection, and I was 
not deceived. The billows of the North 
Sea, which I crossed in going from Sweden, 
qtill filled me with » when J perceived 
— aa ce — ie that Wm ors 

i e subjugation of Europe. Yet 
contained only a population of twelve mil- 
lions; for the five or six additional millions 
which com the population of Ireland, 
had often, during the course ofthe last war, 
been a prey to intestine divisions. Those 
erp not acknowledge — ascendency of 

i in the power of E are pepan 
ally repeating that the English would have 
been sore tin by Bonaparte, like every 
continental nation, if they had not been pro- 
tected by the sea. This opinion cannot be 
refated by experience ; but I have no doubt 
that if, by a stroke of the Leviathan, Great 
Britain had been joined to the E 
continent, she would indeed have 
more; her wealth would, no doubt, have 
been diminished ; but the public spirit of a 
free nation is such, that it would never have 
submitted to*the yoke of foreigners. 

** When 1 landed in England, in the month 
of June 1813, intelligence had just arrived 
of the armistice concluded between the Al- 
lied Powers and Napoleon. He was at 
Dresden, and it was still in his power to re- 
duce himself to the miserable lot of being 
Emperor of France as far as the Rhine, and 
King of Italy. It is probable that England 
would not subscribe to this treaty ; her po- 
sition was therefore far from being favour- 
able. A long war menaced her anew ; her 
finances exhausted ; at least if we 
were to judge of her resources according to 
those of every other country of the world. 
The bank-note, serving instead of coin, had 
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fallen one-fourth on the Continent ; and if 
this paper had not been su by the 

triotic spirit of the nation, it would have 
involved the ruin of public and private af- 
fairs. The French newspapers, comparing 
the state of the finances of the two countries, 
always represented England as overwhelm- 
ed with debt, and France as mistress of con- 
siderable treasure. The comparison was 
true; but it was nece to add, that 
England had the disposal of unbounded re- 
sources by her oredit, while the Frenth Go- 
vernment possessed only the gold which it 
held in its hands. France could levy mil- 
]tons in contributions on oppressed Europe ; 
but her despotic Sovereign could not have 
pucceeded in a voluntary loan. 

*t From Harwich to London you travel 
by a high road of nearly seventy miles, 
which is bordered, almost without ipterrup- 
tion, by country houses on both sides ; it is 
& succession of habitations with gardens, in- 
terrupted by towns; almost’ all the people 
are well clad ; scarcely a cottage is in decay, 
and even the animals hive somethi 
fal and comfortable about them, as if there 
were rights for them also in this great edi- 
fice ef social order. The price of every 
thing is necessarily very high; but these 
prices are for the most part fixed: there is 
such an aversion in that country to what is 
arbitrary, that when there is no positive 
law, cach tigi deus rm next a custom, 
to secure, as far as e, something 
sitive and fixed, — the smallest denis. 
The dearness of provisjons, occasioned by 
enormous taxes, is, no doubt, a great evil ; 
but if the war was indi le, what other 
than this nation, that is this constitution, 
could have sufficed: for its expenses ? Mon- 
tesquieu is right in remarking, that free 


countries pa more taxes than those who 
are govertied despotically : but we have not 
ascertained the example 


yet , 
England might have ht us, the extent 
of tee siete e — a ts 
what they give, and consider public affairs 
as their own. Thus the English nation, far 
from having lost by twenty years of war, 
gained in every even in the midst of 
the Continental blockade. Industry, be- 
come more active and ingenious, made up 
in an astonishing manner for the want of 
those productions which could no longer be 
drawn froni the Continent. Capitals, cx- 
eluded from commerce, were employed in 
the cultivation of waste lands, and in agri- 
cultural improvements in various counties. 
The number of houses was every where in- 
creased, and the extension of London, with. 
in a few years, is searcely credible. If one 
branch of commerce fell, another rose forth- 
with. Men. whose property was increased 
by the rise of land, appropriated a large 
portion of their revenue to establishments of 
publi charity... When the Emperor Alex. 
der arrived in England, surrounded by 
the multitude, who feit so natural an eager- 
ness to see him, he inquired where the lower 


orders were, because he found himeelf sur. 
rounded only by men, dressed like the bet- 
ter = other countries. The extent of 
what is done in England by private sub- 
scription is enormous: hospitals, houses of 
not only supported but multiplied Guriag dhe 
not only sup t multipli ing the 
war; and foreign countries who felt its dis- 
asters, the Swiss, the Germans, and the 
Dutch, were pe y Yeceiving from 
England private aid, the of volun- 

i When the town of Leyden was 
of a 


almost half destroyed by the —— 
vessel Jaden with gunpowder, the English 


was soon after seen to appear on the 
coast of Holland ; and as the Continental 
blockade existed at that time in all its ri- 
gour, the people op the coast thought them- 
selves obliged to fire on this perfidious ves- 
sel: she then hoisted a flag of truce, and 
made known that she brought a considerable 
sum for the people of Leyden, ruined by 
their recent misfortune. 
— are we to attribute all 
these wonders of a generoug prosperity ? to 
liberty ; that is to the confidence of the na- 
tion in Eme which makes the first 
inciple of its finances consist in publicity ; 
panda i aac by rear 
and by the liberty of the press. ‘The na- 
tion, which cannot be deceived under such 
— 
which it pays, an lic credit supporte 
the —— S dk el de English debt. If, 
without departing from proportions, any 
thing similar were tried in the governments 
of the European Continent that are not re- 
presentative, not & second step could be 
made in such an enterprise. Five hundred 
thousand proprietors public stock form a 
great guarantee for the payment of the debt, 
in a country where the opinion and interest 
of every man influence. Justice, 


ef which in matters of credit is syponymous 


with ability, is carried so far in 

that the dividends due to French i 
were not confiscated there, even ali 
English property was seized in France. 
The foreign stockholder was not even made 


. 


n psy ee income aid by the Baga 

t tax was pai English 
— This com faith, the 
perfection of policy, is the basis of the fi- 
nances of England ; and the confidence in 


E . e 
* In England, rank and equality are com 
bined in the mannet most — to the 


of the state, and the of 
ew pope p 
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a gratefal imagination cannot refuse the 
tribute ;. but * titles — j ing — 
th passing from one family to er, 
— from this a rin dh ignorance 
in the minds of the people, which leads them 
to pay the same respect to the same titles, 
whatever may be the family name to which 
they are attached. The great Marlborough 
was called Churchill, d. was certainly not 
of so noble an — the ws an 4 
Spencer, to w e present e 0 

Marlborough belongs ; but, without speak- 
ing of the memory of a great man, which 
would have sufficed to honour his descend- 


ê : 
** In Engtand they have made fo 
— to orm a cham i pe 
er of flattering men of talents, 

* them with it." In fact, we can- 
not too ask, what folly can be greater 
than that of arranging political associations 
in such a way as may lead a celebrated 
man to regret that he is not his own grand. 
ves on OO EE grey of 
e thi —— obtained by his merit 
ivileges could not be granted to him- 
Thus, in France, all persons were eas 
ger to quit trade, and even the law, when- 
ever they had money en 


j 
Fs 


are accustomed to meet in England in dif, 
ferent committees, when engaged in any 
public undertaking, in any act of charity, 


moet ayerse to speak in company, there are 
always seats for spectators in the balls where 
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the committees meet, and an elevation frem 
which the speakers address the assembly. 

** ] was t at one of these discussions, 
in which motives caloulated to excite the 
generosity of the hearers wore urged with 
much energy. The question was, sending 
of relief to the inhabitants of Leipsic after 
the battle fought under the walls of that 
town. The first who spoke was the Duke 
of York, the King's second son, and the first 
person in the kingdom after the Prince Re- . 
gent, a man of ability, and much esteemed 
in the direction of his department ; but whe 
has neither — ae nor a taste for, 
speaking in publi e, however, conquers 
ed his natural timidity, because he was thm 
iving useful encouragement. 
Courtiers in an absolute monarchy weuld 
not have failed to insinuate to a king's son, 
first, that he ought not to do any thing 
which cost him trouble; and, secondly, 
— Boe pr yd 

aranguing c in idst of- mer. 
chants, his coll in i This 
idea never en the Duke York's 
mind, nor that of any Englishman, what. 
ever might be his opinion. After the Duke 
of York, the Duke of Sussex, the King's 
fifth son, who himself with great 
ease and elegance, spoke in his turn ; and 
the man the most and esteemed in 
all England, Mr Wi , could scarce. 
ly make himself heard, so much was his 
voice drowned in acclamations. Obscure 
citizens, holding no other rank in society 
than their fortune, or their seal for huma. 
nity, sueceeded these illustrious names ; every 


poced, oder pang eer atic AT SON waa 
suffered more than herself in the come 
mon contest. The auditors subscribed be- 
fore their departure, and considerable sums 
were the result of this meetmg. It is thus 
that are formed the ties which stren 

the unity of the nation ; and it is thus that 
social order is founded on reason and hue 


"© ** These respectable assemblies do not 
aim at encouraging acts of humani. 
ty ; some of them serve particularly to cone. 
solidate the union between the great nobility 
and the commercial class, between the na« 
tion and the government ; and these are the 
most solemn, X 
Nothing, we think, can be more de- 
lightful than such praise from euch — 
lips, —we shall make room for another 
passage ' 


** That which is particularly characteris- 
tic of England is a mixture of chivalrous 
spirit with an enthusiasm for — the 
twe most noble sentiments of which the hu- 
man heart is susceptible. Circumstances 
have brought sbout this fortunate result, 
and we ought to admit that new institutions 
would not suffice to produce it: the recol- 
lection of the past is necessary to consecrate 
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aristocratic ranks; for if they were all of 
the creation of power, they would be sub- 
ject, in part, to the inconveniences experi- 
enced in France under Bonaparte. But 
what can be done in a country where the 
nobility should be inimicable to liberty of 
every kind? The Tiers Etat could not 
form a union with them; and, as it would 
be the stronger. of the two, it would inces- 
santly threaten the nobility until the latter 

bad submitted to the progress of reason. 
. * The English aristocracy is of a more 
mixed kind in the eyes of a ist than 
that of France; but the. English nation 
seems, if we may say 20, one entire body of 
gentlemen. You may see in every English 
citizen what he may one day become, 
since no rank lies beyond the reach of ta- 
-lent, and since high ranks have always kept 
their.ancient splendour. It is true that 
which, above all, constitutes nobility, 

in the view of an enlightened mind, is 
heing free. An English nobleman or gen- 
tleman (taking the word gentleman in the 
sense of a man of independent property) 
exercises, in his of the country some 
useful employment to which no salary is at- 
tached: as a justice of the peace, sheriff, or 
lord lieutenant in thecounty, where his pro- 
perty is sitymated ; he influences elections in a 
manner that is suitable, and that increases his 
credit with the people; as a peer ormembet of 
the House of Commons, he discharges a poli- 
tical function, and — areal importance. 
This is not the idle aristocracy.of a French 
nobleman. wha was .of no consideration in 
the state whenever the king refused him his 
favour; it is & distinction founded on all 
sant og of the — n 

avoid being surprised, t Fren 

men should have preferred the life of — 
jer, moving on the road from Versailles to 
Paris, to the majestic stability of an Eng- 
lish Peer on his estate, surrounded by men 
to whom he can doa thousand acts of kind- 
ness, but over whom he can exercise no ar- 
bitrary power. The authority of law is in 
England predominant over all the powers of 
the state, as Fate in ancient mythology was 
superior to the authority of the gods them- 


ves. 

. * To the political miracle of a respect for 
` the rights of every one founded on a senti- 
ment of justice, we must add the equally 
skilful and fortunate union of equality, in 
the eye of the law, to the advan aris- 
ing from the separation of ranks. Every 
one in that country stands in need of others 
for his comfort, yet every one is there inde- 
pendent of all by his rights. This Tiers 
tat, which has became so prodigionsly ag- 
grandized in France, and in the rest of 
Europe, this Tiers Etat, the increase of 
which necessitates successive changes in all 
old institutions, is'united in England to the 
nobility, because the nobility itself is iden- 
tified with the nation. A grest number of 
Pears owe the origin of their dignity to the 
law, some to commerce, others to a military 
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which has not its place, or which may not 
flatter itself with attaining it; and every 
thing in the social edifice conduces to the 
glory of that constitution, which is as dear 
to the Duke of Norfolk as to the meanest 
porter in England, becsuse it protects both 
with the same equity, 
** Thee I account still happy, and the chief 
Among the nations, seeing thou art free, 
My native nook of earth ! Thy clime is rude, 
lete with vapours, and disposes much 
hearts to sorrow, and none mere 
mine : 
Yet, being free, I love thee. . . .* 

** These verses are by a poet of admirable 
by his extreme sensibility. He was labour- 
ing under a mortal disease of melancholy ; 
and when love, friendship, philosophy, every 
thing, added to his i a free coun- 
ct e ATRAI In Mie MW. Kn enean 
which nothing could extinguish. 

** All men are more or less attached to 
their country ; the recollections of infancy, 
the habits of youth, form that inexpressible 
love of the native soil which we must ac- 
knowledge as a-virtue, for all true feeling 
constitutes its source. But in a great state, 


ing accordingly is comparable to public 
spirit in En . e English are accus- 
ed of selfis » and it is true that their 


mode of life is so well regulated that they 
generally confine themselves within the cir- 
cle of their habits and domestic affections ; 
but what sacrifice is too great fdr them when 
the interest of their country is at stake? 
And among what le in the world are 
services rendered, íelt, and rewarded, with 
more enthusiasm. When we enter West- 
minster Abbey, all those tombs, sacred to 
the men who have been illustrious for cen- 


turies past, seem to uce the spectacle 
of the greatness of E d among the dead. 
Kings and ers repose under the 


$ 
celebrated Walter Seott.+ You behold the 
tembs of Pitt and Fox beside each other, 
and the same tears bedew both; for they 
both deserve the profound regret which gen- 
ee dps eda on that noble 
portion of our species, ee Ure 
Du FD eee the 


** Let us recollect the funeral of Nelsen, 
when nearly a million of persons, scattered 





* Cowper. 
Genius, and taste, and talent gone, 
Far ever tomb'd beneath the stone, 
Where, taming thought to human pri 
"The mighty chiefs sleep side by si 
Drop upon Fox's grave the tear, 
"T will trickle to his rival's bier. 


t 
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London and the neighbourhood, 
contemplated in silence the of his 
hearse. The multitude were silent, the 
multitude evinced as much in the 


expression of its grief as might have been 
ex from the most polished society. 
Dering — signal, on the day of 
T ,* expects every man to 
do his duty ; he had Pecourplished that 
duty, and when expiring on board his ves- 
sel, the honourable obsequies which his 
country would grant bim them- 
selves to his thoughts as the beginning of a 
new life. 

** Nor yet let us be silent on Lord Welling- 
ton, alth in France we cannot but 
by the recollection of his glory. With what 
transport was he not recerved by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, by the Peers and 
by the Commons. No ceremony was re- 
quired to convey this homage rendered to a 
living man; but the transports of the Eng- 
lish people burst forth on all sides. The 
acclamations of the crowd resounded in the 
lobby before he entered the House; when 
he appeared, ali the members rose with a 
spontaneous motion, unrequired by any 
formality. The homage which is dictated 
elsewhere was here inspired by emotion. 
Yet nothing could be more simple than the 
reception of Lord Wellington: there were 
no guards, no military porap, to do honour 
to Era RD A the age in which 
Bonaparte lived: but the day was celebrat- 
ed by the voice of the le, and nothing 
like it could be seen in any other country 
upon earth. 

** Ah! what a — — is 
that of popularity ! I know t can be 
said on the inconstancy, and even the ca- 
price of popular favour ; but those reproaches 
are more applicable to ancient republics, 
where the democratic forms of government 
led to the most rapid vicissitudes. In a 

verned like England, and, more- 

over, enlightened by that torch, without 
which all is darkness, the liberty of the 
press, men and things, are judged with the 
greatest equity. Truth iq submitted to the 
observation of every one, while the various 
constraints that are employed elsewhere, pro- 
duce necessarily great uncertainty in judg- 
ments. A libel, that glides across the com- 
pulsory silence to which the press is con- 
demned, may change public opinion in re- 
gard to any man, for the praise or the cen- 
sure ordered by government is always sus- 
icious. Nothing can be clearly and solid- 

7 settled in the minds of men, but by free 

on. 

d 


e e e. a 

** If any thing can seduce the English 
nation from equity, it is misfortune. An 
individual, ted by any power what- 
ever, might inspire an undeserved, and con- 
sequently a fleeting interest. But this noble 
error belongs, on the one hand, to the gene- 
tosity of the English character, and, on the 
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other, to that sentiment of liberty which 
makes all feel the desire of defending them- 
selves mutually against oppression ; for it is 
in that respect especially that, in politics, we 
should treat our neighbour as ourselves. 

** The state of information, and the ener- : 
gy of public spirit, is more than a sufficient 
— — Fs ts — men who 

that the army would overpower the 
berty of England, if England us a con. 
tinental state. [t is, without doubt, an ad- 


vantage to England, that her strength cori- 
sists rather in her marine than in her land 
forces. It requires more knowledge to be & 
‘captain of a ship than s colonel ; and none 


of the habits acquired at sea lead one to de. 
sire to interfere m the interior affairs of the 
country. But were nature, in a lavish 
mood, to create ten Lord Wellingtons, and 
were the world again to witness ten battles 
of Waterloo, it would never enter the heads 
of those who so readily give their lives for 
their country, to turn their force against it 5 
or, if so, they would encounter an mvincible 
obstacle among men as brave as themselves, 
and more enlightened, who detest the mili- 
tary spirit, although they know how to ad- 
mire and practise warlike virtues. 
Ld . e e e 

** That sort of prejudice which persuaded 
the French nobility that they could serve 
their country only in the career of arms, 
exists not at all in England. Many sons of 
lords are counsellors; the bar participates 
in the respect that is felt for the law; and 
in every career civil occupations are held in 
esteem. In such a country there is nothing 
as yet to be feared from military power : 
orant nations only ‘have a blind admira- 
tion for the sword. Bravery is an admirable 
ity when we expose a life dear to our 

ily, and when, with a mind filled with 
virtue and knowledge, a citizen becomes a 
soldier to maintain his rights as a citizen. 
But when men fight only because they will 
not take the trouble to — their minds 
and their time in some steady pursuit, they 
cannot be long admired by a nation where 
industry and reflection hold the first rank.” 


Manners, above all in the eyes of 
a Frenchwoman, are matters of im- 
portance enough to entitle them to be 
considered in immediate connexion 
with subjects of more apparent dig- 
nity. Our readers will be delighted 
to see what kind of impression our 
manners, so little understood among 
the Continental nations, made upon 
the mind of one who had travelled so 
much, and with such opportunities 
and faculties of observation. 

« The science of liberty (if we may use 
that expression), at the point at which it is 
cultivated in England, supposes in itself a 
very high degree of information. Nothing 
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ean be more simple than that doctrine, 
when once the principles on which it re- 
poses have been adopted; but it is never- 
theless certain, that, on the Continent, we 
seldom meet with any person who, in the 
heart and mind, understands England. It 
would seem as if there were moral truths, 
amidst which we must be born, and which 
the beating of the heart inculcates better 
than all the discussions of cong Never- 
theless, to enjoy and practise that liberty, 
which unites all the advantages of republi- 
can virtues, of philosophical knowledge, of 
religious sentiments, and monarchial digni- 

, à great share of understanding is requi- 
site in the people, and a high degree of 
study and virtue in men of the first class. 
An English minister must unite with the 
qualities of a statesman the art of expressing 
himself with eloquence. It thence follows, 
that literature and philosophy are much 
more appreciated, because they contribute 
efficaciously to the success of the highest 
ambition. We hear incessantly of tbe em- 

ire of rank and of wealth among the Eng- 
fsh; but we must also acknowl the ad- 
miration which is granted to real talents. It 
is possible that, among the lowest class of so- 
ciety, a peerage and a fortune produce more 
effect than the name of a great writer; this 
must be so; but if the question regards the 
enjoyments of good coinpany, and conse- 
quently of public opinion, 1 know no coun- 
try in the world where it is more advanta- 
geous to be a man of superiority. Not only 
every employment, every rank may be the 
recompence of talent; but public esteem is 
expressed in so flattering a manner, as to 
confor enjoyments more keenly felt than 
any other. : 

** The emulation which such a prospect 
naturally excites, is one of the principal 
causes of the incredible extent of informa- 
tion diffused in England. Were it possible 
to make a statistical report of knowledge, 
in no country should we find so great a pro- 
portion of persons conversant in the study of 
ancient languages, a study, unfortunately, 
too much neglected in France. Private li- 
brarics without number, collections of every 
kind, subscriptions in abundance for all li- 
terary undertakings, establishments for pub- 
lic education, exist in all directions, in 
every county, at the extremity asin the cen- 
tre of the kingdom: in short, we find at 
éach step altars erected to understanding, 
and these altars serve as a support to those 
of religion and virtue. 

** Thanks to toleration, to political insti- 
tutions, and the liberty of the press, there is 
& greater respect for religion and for morals 
in England than in any other country in 
Europe. In France people take a pleasure 
in saying, that it is precisely for the sake of 
religion and morals that censors have been 
at all times employed; but let them com. 
pere the spirit of literature in England since 
the liberty of the press is established there, 
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with the different writings which appeared 
under the arbitrary reign of Charles II. and 
under the Regent, or Louis XV. in France. 
The licentiousness of published works was 
carried among the French in the last cen- 
tury to a degree that excites horror. .The 
case is the same in Italy, where, however, the 
press bas at all times been subjected to the 
most galling restrictions. Ignorance in the 
ries of the poeple, and the most lawless in- 
dependence in men of superior parts, is al- 
ways the result of — 


« In every country the pleasures of so- 
ciety concern only the first class, that is, the 
unoccupied class ; who, having a great deal 
of leisure for amusement, attach much im- 
portance to it. But in England, where 
every one has his career and his employ- 
ment, it is natural for men of rank, as for 
men of business in other countries, to prefer 
physical relaxation—walks, the country; 
in short, pleasure of any kind, in which the 
mind is at rest; to conversation, in which 
one must think and speak with almost as 
— an as a the — business. 

esides, the iness of the English bein; 
founded on doni estis life, it iu ae cue 
them that their wives should, as in France, 
make a kind of family selection of a certain 
number of pergons constantly brought to- 


er. 
* We must not, however, deny, that with 
all these honourable motives are mixed cer- 
tain defects, the natural results of all large 
associations of men. In the first place, al- 
though in England there is much more pride 
than vanity, a good deal of stress is laid on 
marking by manners the tanks which roost 
of the institutions tend to bring on a level. 
There prevails a certain degree of i 
in the habits, and sometimes in ——— 
ter. Wealth, and the tastes created by 
wealth, are the cause of it: people are not 
disposed to submit to inconvenience in any 
thing ; so great is theit power of being com- 
fortable in every thing. Family ties, so in- 
timate as r marriage, are far in- 
timate in other relations, because the entails 
on property render the eldest sons too inde- 
pendent of their parents, and separate also 
the interest of the younger brothers from 
those of the inheritor of the fortune. The 
entails necessary to the support of the peer- 


age ought not, perhaps, to be extended to 
other of proprietors ; it is a remnant 
of the feudal system, of which one ought, 


if possible, to lessen the vexatious conse- 
quences. From this it happens likewise 
that most of the women axe without por- 
tons, and that in a country where the in- 
stitution of convents cannot exist, there are 
a number of young ladies, whom their 


mothers have a t desire to get married, 
and who may, | reason, be uneasy as to 
their p This inconvenience, pro- 


ts. 
duced by de unequal partition of fortunes, 
— 
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is sensibly felt in society: for the unmar- 
ried men take up too much of the attention 
of the women, and wealth in general, far 
from conducing to the pleasure of social in- 
tercourse, is necessarily hurtful to it. A 
very considerable fortune is requisite to re- 
ceive one's friends in the country, which is, 
however, the most agreeable mode of living 
in England : fortune is necessary for all the 
relations of society ; not that people are vain 
of a sumptuous mode of life; but the im- 

attached by every body-to the kind 
of enjoyment termed comfortable, would 
— any person from venturing, as was 
ormerly the case in the most agreeable so- 
cieties in Paris, to make up for a bad dinner 


by amusing anecdotes. a : 
** In countries the pretensions 
young ns of fashion are on 


nati defects ; they exhibit a caricature 
of these defects, but a caricature has alwa 


the habita of life, and. yet there is no nation 
in which one finds so many examples of 
what is called eccentricity, that is, a mode 


of life altogether original, and which makes 
no account of the opinion of others. The 
difference between men who live under 


the control of others, and those who live to 


themselves, is ized every where; but 
this opposition of r is rendered more 
conspicuous by the si mixture of timi- 


dity and independence remarkable among 
the English. They do nothing by halves, 
and they pass all at once from a slavish ad- 
herence to the most minute usages, to the 
most complete indifference as to what the 
world may say of them. Yet the dread of 
ridicule is one of the principal causes of the 
coldness that prevails in English society : 
Meeting si never accused of insipidity for 

ing silence ; and as they do not require 
of you to animate the conversation, one is 
more impressed by the risks to which one 
ex one's by speaking, than by the 


awkwardness of silence. In the country . 


where people have greatest attachmerit 
to the liberty of m ee and where they 


care the least for the attacks of the news- 
Pepe no cmt 9f waay are much 
ed. N pers are considered the 
volunteers of political parties, and, in this, 
as in other » the English 
fond of keeping up a conflict; but slander 
and irony, when they take place in com- 
pany, irritate highly the delicacy of the 
women, and the pride of the men. This 
Vor. III. 
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is the reason that: people come as little fora 
ward as possible in the presence of others. 
Animation and grace necessarily lose great- 
ly by this. In nó country of the world 
have reserve and taciturnity ever, I believe, 
been carried so far as in certain societies in 
England; and if one falls into such com- 
panies, it is to conceive how a disrelish 


But one of 
these frozen circles, what satisfaction of 
mind and heart may not be found in Eng- 
lish society, when one is happily placed 
there? The favour or dislike of ministers 
and the court are absolutely of no account 
in the relations of life; and you would 
make an Englishman blush, were you to- 
appear to think of the office which he holds, 
or of the influence he may possess. A sene 
üment of pride always makes him think 
that these circumstances neither add to nor 
deduct in the slightest degree from his per- 


sonal merit. Political disappointments can- 
not have any influence on the pleasures en- 
joyed in fashionable society ; the of 


society ; party 

opposition are as brilliant there as the mi- 
nisterialists : fortune, rank, intellect, ta- 
lents, virtues, are shared among them ; and 
never do either of the two think of drawing. 
near to or keeping at a distance from a per- 
son by those calculations of ambition whi 
have always ed in France. To quit 
one's friends because they are out of power, 
and to draw near to them because they pos- 
sess it, iia kind of tectis almost unknown 
in England ; and if the applause of society 
vu rang Es blic em dere a 

iberty of society is not impaired by com- 
binations foreign to the pleasures which may 


, be tasted there. One finds there almost in- 


variably the security and the truth which 
form the bases of all enjoyment, because 
they form their security. You have not to 
dread those broils which, in other 
countries, fill life with disquietude. What 
you possess in point of connexion and friend- 
ship, you can lose only by your own fault, 
mal you never have reason to doubt the ex- 
for they will be surpassed by the actual per 
or y the : 
inince, consecrated by dirann. 
Truth, above all, is one of the most distin- 

i ities of the English character. 

e publicity that prevails in business, the 
discussions by which people arrive at the 
bottom of every thing, have doubtless con- 
tributed to this habit of strict truth which 
cannot exist but in a country where dissi- 
mulation leads to nothing but the mortifi- 
cation of being exposed. 

** [t has been much repeated on the Con- 
tinent, that the English are unpolite, and a 
certain habit of independence, a great aver- 
sion to restraint, may have given rise to this 

ini But I know no politeness, no 
protection, so delicate as that of the English 
towards women in every circumstance of 
life. Is there question of danger, of trou- 


ble, of a servicg to be rendered, there is no- 
4 
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thing that neglect to aid the weaker 
sex. From seamen who, amidst the 


storm, support your tottering steps, to Eng- 
lish — * the highest rank, Dare 
does a woman find herself exposed to any 
difficulty whatever, without — 
ed; and every where do we find Ppy 
mixture which is characteristic of England, 
a republican austerity in domestic life, and 
a chivalrous spirit in the relations of society. 

** A quality not less amiable in the Eng. 

lish, is their isposition to enthusiasm. This 
people can see nothing remarkable without 
encoureging it by the most flattering prais- 
es One acts then very rightly in going to 
— piqued — of misfortune 
one 18 9 conscious possessing in 
one’s cif any thing that is truly distinguish- 
ed. But if one arrives there, like most of 
the rich — Europe, who — 
a carnival in Italy, and a spring in s 
there is no — more disappoints 
expectation ; and we shall certainly quit it 
without suspecting that we have seen the 
finest model of social order, and the only 
one which for a long time supported our 
hopes of human nature.” 

Upon the whole, we close the work 
of Madame de Stael with increased 
admiration for her talents, — with 
greatly increased regret, that she 
should have been cut off at a period 
of life when the direction of these ta- 
lents had begun to be more strictly 
useful than ever,—when, if her im- 
agination and enthusiasm might be 
supposed likely to decline, there might 
have lain before her so large a pros- 
pect of aris a reason, and im- 
proving wisdom. The impression 
which her work is calculated to pro- 
duce in her own country, is a sober 
and salutary one of hope and patience. 
In ours, we trust it will be read and 
studied by those whose ignorance ren- 
ders them unconscious, or whose 
meanness renders them unthankful 
observers of the blessings they enjoy. 

The progress and results of the 
French Revolution should produce on 
us no other effect than that of a firm 
and tranquil joy in the contemplation 
of our own condition at home. The 
idea of establishing in modern Europe 
a system of polity upon any thing like 
the model or principles of the com- 
monwealths of antiquity, however fas- 
cinating the first idea of such a thin 
might have appeared, has been poured: 
by the experience of France, to be es- 
sentially unprofitable'and absurd. It 
is too late to change the nature of 
Christendom. We have lived for 
! more than a sixth of the whole age of 
the world in the cultivation of a set of 
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ideas and principles, which have been 
proved capable of producing every 
thing that is great an in human 
intellect and action, and it is not to be 
endured that we should part with our 
heritage. Let those whose reason is 
too refined to bear with our Gothic 
prejudices, fly to the shores of another 
continent, where they may nave in 
abundance all physical accommoda- 
tions, and all that they are pleased to 
consider as freedom, in the midst of 
uncut forests and untilled savannahs, 
—in a land where there are neitber 
castles nor cathedrals,—among men 
that, puffed up with an ignorant and 
contemptible vanity, are contented 
to consider themselves as the aborigi- 
nal virryyefegs: of a new land, rather 
than zd in the recollection that 


they:s e language of England, 


an 
46 Are sprung 

From earth's first blood." 

Let such depart, and let us bid God 
speed to their journey. But let us 
not be deceived into any participation 
of their paltry phrenzy. Let us re- 
joice in the memory of great and vir- 
tuous ages; let us not te our- 
selves from our fathers, or be the rob- 
cad our — 

e cannot close our paper more ap- 
propriately, than with the following 
pathetic and sublime sonnet of the 
most meditative and English of our 
living pa 
+s Now that all hearts are glad, all faces bri 
Our aged Sovereign sits ;—to the ebb and 
Of states and kin. , to their joy or woe, 
Insensible;—he sits deprived of sight, 

And lamentably wrapped in twofold night, 

Whom no weak hopes deceived,— whose 

Th — ar, with regal fortitude, 
rou war, Wi 

Peace, that should claim respect from law- 


less Might. 
Dread King of e prs a ray divine 
To his forlorn ion ! let thy grace 
Upon his inner soul in mercy shine 


Permit his heart to kindle, snd embrace 
(Though were it only for a moment's space) 
The triumphs of this hour; for they are 
THRINE.” 
— — 


SOME REMARKS ON THE USE OF THE 
PRETERNATURAL IN WORKS OF 
FICTION. 


Some have thought that, in modern 
works of fiction, there should be 
gratuitous introduction of the preter- 
natural, and that superstitious tales 
are only to be tolerated when they 
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form a part of some picture of past 
ages, during which such things were 
universally believed. But, even in 
the most enlightened , 80 desirous 
is the human mind of an outlet by 
which to escape from the narrow cir- 
cle of visible things into the unknown 
and unlimited world, that surely poets 
should be permitted to feign all won- 
ders which cannot be proved to be im- 
possible, and which are not contradic- 
tory to the spirit of our religion. 

To this class belong the re-appear- 
ance of the dead, and the struggle of 
evil beings for an ascendancy over hu- 
man nature. The eastern talismanic 
theory of sorcery supposed that super- 
human powers were acquired by dis- 
covering and taking advantage of the 
occult laws of nature to compel the 
service of spirits ; but the notion of a 
voluntary assistance lent by wicked 
angels to wicked men is much more 
sublime, and agrees better with the 
spirit of modern thought. The one is 
a childish idea founded on the me- 
chanical operation of causes which 
have never been proved to exist; but 
the other has a moral interest, being 
conformable to our knowledge of char- 
acter and passion. 

— exists in this = that 
strength of imagination which delights 
in the feeling of superstitious horror, is 
proved by the practice of our ancient 
dramatists ; and of all those authors 
who wrote in the original English spirit 
down to the end of last century, when, 
partly from the revival of old ballads, 
and partly from the importation of 
German books, there sprung up an 
immense number of romances and fic- 
— the interest of which was found- 

almost entirely upon apparitions 
and the mysteries of kanad — 
or prophecies, dreams, and present- 
ments. 

Every sort of machinery of this 
kind was put in requisition ; till, by 
the unskilfulness of the artists, and 
the unsparing manner in which their 
resources were employed, the super- 
stitious branch of romance writing fell 
gradually into disrepute ; and proba- 

ly among the immense number of 
novels published, there are now six 
that represent modern manners, for 
one that resorts to the old machinery 
of spectres and mystcries. The great- 
est poets of the present time, however, 
have not disdained to continue the use 
ef it; and indeed some of Scott’s 
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works excite the Feelings of supersti- 
tious fear and traditional awe in a de- 

e that has never been surpassed. 

ordsworth’s fictions in this line have 
exquisite beauty, and may be said to 
represent the spontaneous and creative 
superstition of the human mind, when 
acted upon by impressive circum- 
stances. The poems of the Thom, 
Lucy Gray, and Hartleap Well, are 
instances of this. The poem of the 
Danish Boy is a beautiful superfluity 
of fancy, but is too entirely poetical 
to please common readers. Lord By- 
ron's strength lies in a different direc- 
tion; and the spectres which appear 
in his poetry are not the product of 
imagination working upon what is un- 
known and invisible, but are created 
by the passions of the heart striving 
to embody their own objects. The 
world of spirits is not an object of in- 
terest to him for its own sake, and 
when he resorts to it, he does so only 
for the images of what he loved or 

on earth. Mr Coleridge has 
perhaps the finest superstitious vein of 
any n.alive. e poem of Chris- 
tabel is the best model extant of the 
lan fit to be employed for such 
subjects. It was the greatest attempt, 
before Walter Scott's poems, to turn 
the language of our ancient bellads to 
account in a modern composition, and 
is perhaps more successful in that re- 
spect than the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel itself. Indeed Christabel may 
be considered as a test by which to 
ty men’s feeling of superstition, and 
whoever does not perceive the beauty 
of it, may rest assured that the world 
of spectres is shut against him, and 
that he will never see “ any thing 
worse than himself.” : 

To make the marvellous a means of 
producing the ludicrous; that is to 
say, to arrive at new and diverting si- 
tuations, by feigning a suspension of 
the laws of nature, has not been much 
attempted in English literature, and 
is perhaps rather a cheap species of wit, 
since it supposes more fancy than 
knowledge or penetration. At the 
same time it has its attractions; for 
it gives the mind a pleasing respite 
from the inexorable tyranny of facts, 
and flatters us for a time with the ap- 
pearance of vivid and immoveable na- 
ture relaxing from its severity, and 
ceasing to present the usual barriers 
to our wishes. The tale of Vathek, 
in which these things are well exem- 


^ 
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plified, has never been very popular timent of love the divine 
in this country. It would appear that privilege of dwelling upon its objects 


such painted air-bubbles are too child- 
ish for our taste, and that the marvel- 
lous is only relished here when linked 
to the higher and more serious feel- 
ings. Macbeth is deeply and univer- 
sally understood ; but there is reason 
to suspect that the Midsummer Night's 
Dream is more talked of than read, 
and talked of chiefly by persons who 
wish to lay claim to an uncommon 
share of fancy. 

The ancients had their fauns, satyrs, 
and nymphs, with which they peopled 
the more sequestered retreats of na- 
ture; and whose casual intercourse 
with mortals supplied a thousand 
beautiful fables. ‘The fairies and mer- 
maids of modern times cannot be com- 
pared with them. To be sure, some 
. very pretty stories are told of mer- 
maids drawing nigh to solitary shores, 
under the guidance of tender imprfl- 
ses, and making their sentiments 
known to the favoured mortal in the 
form of a song ; but surely their long 
fish-tails are insufferable, whatever 
may be thought of them by the young 
Highlanders in the Island of Skye, or 
the shepherds of the Orkneys. The 
whole conception of a mermaid is 
displeasing, and savours of the 
coarse taste of Northern mythology. 
On the other hand, nothing can be 
more beautiful than the ancient 
conception of wood nymphs, whose 
tenderness was by no means so ob- 
trusive as that of the northern mer- 
maids; so that persons taking a walk 
in a forest were frequently shunned 
by them, and left to find their way 
home again without ever having a se- 
cond sight of them. The fairy tribe 
of later times is a fiction without in- 
terest, and seems hardly capable of 
answering any purpose as a species of 
poetical machinery. 

It is evident that gay and lively fic- 
tions, founded on popular supersti- 
jans, gdmit of much greater variety 
than serious and terrible ones. The 
objects by which superstitious terror 
ìs excited, being always obscure and 
indefinite, present but a limited 
to the poet, and should be sparingly 
used, in order to avoid monotony, and 
prevent the disgust which is always 
sure to be felt, when they are no long- 
er regarded with astonishment. Ob- 
— cd uci: can be fed for 
ever by the infinite variety of particu- 
lars and their relations ; dnd the sen- 


with increasing delight; but fear amd 
wonder are transitory movements of 
the mind, and depend for the most 
part on the sion of curiosity. 
Upon the whole, romance writers 
ought to look jealously after their pri- 
i , and prevent the use of appari- 
tions from incurring prescription in 
these latter days of the scoffers, who 
think it no t matter to take the 
bread. out of the mouths of an hundred 
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No I. 
[TuE learned need not be told who 
Athenzus was, though the English read- 


er has hitherto had but very little op- 
pur — much about him. 
is ** Deipnosophists, or Sophists 
i i * Table,” is the. only one, 
among his numerous works, 
mains; it contains a vast fund of 
ment and information concerning 
toms, the manners, and the sentiments 


E 


besid specim 
y long 


inary memory, as the numerous 
anecdotes he relates, and the pieces of poe- 


e7 he quotes, abundantly testify. Several 
itions of his Deipn ists have appear- 
ed on the Continent ; the’ last in fourteen 


volumes octavo, by Schweighiseuser of Stras- 
e translation of select passages from 
this entertaining author, from which we 
mean occasionally to give & certain portion, 
was the work of an elegant scholar, and an 
iable man, who, alas! is no morer he 
occasionally entertained and i his 
countrymen, but never intruded his name 
on public notice; and it is from that con- 
sideration alone we feel it right now to with- 
hold it. EDiron.] 
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(TrxocRATES asks Atheneus, whe- 
ther he was present at the banquets of 
the learned, or whether he trusted to 
the report of others, in the account he 
had given of them? Athensus assures 
him that he was present, then speaks 
warmly of Laurentius, and the elegant 
entertainments given at his house, 
during which the most curious ques- 
tions were propesed and discussed. 
He likewise informs him, that Lau- 
rentius had been appointed to super- 
intend the religious ceremonies and 
sacrifices, by t excellent prince, 
Marcus Aurelius, because he was ac- 
quainted with the customs of. the 
Greeks and Romans, and spoke both 
languages with equal purity ; on which 
account he had the name given him of 
Aster," or ambidexter. 

fie then speaks of the library of 
Laurentius, which contained such a 
` number of the best Greek authors that 
it would bear a comparison with the 
most celebrated public collections of 
antiquity. He was so distinguished 
for his urbanity, that at his table 
every one felt himself at his ease, and 
Rome appeared to be the country of 
the human race. The hospitality of 
his house was such, es to justify the 
pista of the following descrip- 

n from the comic poet, Apollo- 
dorus :t 
** Approaching a friend's house, we see at 

once 


A welcome at the gate. The porter stands 

With open cheerful face to meet the guests ; 

Old Keeper wags bis tail: as he proceeds, 

Some kind domestic, with officious zeal, 

Places his chair unbidden ;—all is done 

Prompt, and at once, from feeling, not di- 
rection.” £$ 


+ 
To Laurentius might be applied 
these lines of Antiphanes : 





* In allusion to this line in Homer's Iliad, 
e L 163. 
*€ Hows Arięoææco⸗ tru mipibibes si" 
Heroe , exter enim erat. 


Apollodorus, a comic of Gela, in 
diy. of — 


m addio ic ios — 
to have written -seven 

a uar Teese ek hea ben he 
Phormio and Hecyra. 

f This fragment of Apollodorus reminds 
us of the following beautiful passage in the 
Heauton of Terence. 


pparare ; se quisque sedulo 
Faciebat, quo illan mihi lenireat miseriam.” 
- Act 1. S. 1. 
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** Books, and the Muse's love, his sole de- 
light : 
With them true wisdam lies." 

As well as the following from the 

Theban bard : 

** As in the sweet society of friends 

We feel true pleasure, so his joy was found 
Within the Muse's garden ; there to stray, 
And cull the sweetest flowers." 

The author then gives the examples 
of other great men who had distin- 
guished themselves by their liberality 
and magnificence—such as Alexander, 
Conon, Aicibiades, &c. and cites the 
following passage from Antiphanes :* 
* Good gods! why seek we riches and 

abundance, 
Jf not to succour our poor friends withal, 
And — bounties in the fairest 
t 


To eat and drmk are but the common wants 

———— —— and all feel alike : 
e need no s east to sati 

Such appetites as these.” T 

"The Cynic (Cynulcus), who had ac- 

quired the name of Tercero, or the 

Supper-hunter, said, that Clearchus 

related, that Charmus of Syracuse ap- 

plied mottos to almost every dish that 

was served up. For instance, if a fish: 
Huw Aswan Asyuser adpeuper Bados. t 


removal of his remains from the Isle of 
Chios, where he died at the age of seventy- 
four, and for depositing them in the city of 
Athens, where his funeral honours were 
sumptuously performed at the charge of the 


** He ranks very high in the middle co- 
medy. The lowest list of his plays amounts 
to two hundred and ninety ; and some con- 
tend that he actually composed three hun- 
dred and sixty five. He is said to have 
obtained the prize for thirty comedies. Se- 


+ It is not mentioned from what author 
this is taken. It appears to be a parody on 
the first line of the Hecuba of Euripides : 

Haw vinotry Esuf ort xau exec wruAns 

Porson refers, in his this 

orson refers, in his note upon 
sage, to two other parodies in Athensis, 
but not to this, 
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ss d from the salt of th’ Ægean sea, 
Behold me — 
And so on to others, which, though 
fn the original the terms bear some 
analogy, would be entirely lost in tran- 
slation. 

Atheneus relates, that it was cus- 
tomary with many of the guests who 
frequented the table of Laurentius, to 
bring sentences of this kind as the 
price of their admission, but that 
Charmus, who was a man of great 
learning, excelled them all, as scarcely 
& dish was served up to which he did 
not apply some pointed allusion. He 
then speaks of the munificence of 
Tellias of Agrigentum, who, in the 
middle of winter, entertained five 
hundred knights of Gela, and m^ 
sented to each a tunic "uw a mantle. 

The greater part of the guests prais- 
ed very highly the lampreys and eels 
of the Straits of Sicily—the paunch or 
stomach of the tunny from Cape Pa- 
chynus—kids from the Isle of Melos 
—mullets from the Simethus (a river 
in Sicily)—oysters from Cape Pelorus 
—pilchards from Lipara—turnips from 
Mantinea, and beet from Asora. 

Archestratus of Syracuse, or Gela, 
composed & m on eating. 
Chrysippus says it was psp pen 
others gave it different titles. It be- 
gan thus: 

** To universal Greece these rules I give, 
That each may know the proper mode to live; 
In number let the guests be three or four, 
Five at the most, and not a creature more : 
A crowded table is a vile excess, 

No banquet, but a soldier's noisy mess—”” 

Atheneus supposes that Archestra- 
tus was ignorant that at the banquet 
of Plato there were twenty-eight 
guests. 

Antiphanes says there are persons, 
** Who know for certain where a feast is held, 
And, uninvited, sit them down as guests." * 

He adis further: 

«€ "T were well if fellows of this sort were fed 
At the state's charge, or as they treat the flies 
When at Olympia they slay an ox, 

And leave the carcass, for this very purpose, 
To such unbidden guests." 


* « Men of this description were, by the 


Greeks, called uvia-—by the Latins, muscas, 
flies, which was a general name of reproach 
for such as insinuated themselves into com- 
y where they were not welcome. in 
lautus, an entertainment, free from such 
unwelcome guests, is called * hospitium 
sine muscis! In Egypt, a fly was the 
hieroglyphic of an impudent man."— Vide 
Potter, of Miscollancous Customs of Greece. 
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Other authors are then mentioned, 
who had written on good cheer, with 
several — and anecdotes. A- 
mongst others, he speaks of a gintton 
— Philoxenus, after cdi ce 

es were named. Chrysippus 
of him thus :—“ I knew a glutton, a 
fellow of consummate impudence, who 
paid so little regard to the accommoda- 
tion of others, that it was his practice, 
in the bath, to immerse his hands in 
water heated to a great degree; to 
continue them for a long time, and 
wash his mouth with the same, to 
vent, by use, their being injured by 
the hottest food, and to enable him to 
endure a greater degree of heat than 
others.” It is moreover said, that he 
used to bribe the cooks to serve up the 
dishes es hot as possible, so that he 
might devour what he plessed before 
the other guests could touch any thing. 

** Clearchus says, of Philoxenus of 
Cythera, that having one day embark- 

for Ephesus, he no sooner arrived 
than he went to the fish-market. On 
finding it empty, he inquired the rea- 
son. The people told him that aH 
the fish were bought up for the cele- 
bration of a wedding. He immediate- 
3 goes to the beth, from thence to 
the house of the married couple, and, 
without invitation, takes his place at 


the table. After su he sings an 
extempore epithalamium, for he was a 
dithyrambick poet. The company 


. * Yes, said Philoxenus,. * if 

there be no fish in the market.’ " 

** We should not,” says Theophilus, 
* imitate Philoxenus, the son of E- 
ryxis, who, not content with the com- 
mon gifts of nature, complained that 
he is n the neck ii & crane, HD 

ng the pleasure of tasting 

ood. dr he had petitioned to be trans- 
formed to an ox, a camel, a hore, or 
an elephant, he would have done bet- 
ter. These ani have more vora- 
cious appetites, and the enjoyment is 
augmented in rüon to their 
strength and avidity.” 

** Phanias relates the following anec- 
dote of this Philoxenus of 
who was a poet, and a notorious lover 
of ea Supping one evening 
with Dionysius, tyrant of Sicily, he 
observed a hr mullet ecrved up to 
the prince, anl a very small one 
before him. In sight of Dionysius he 
took up the little flsh, and held it to 
his ear. The prince asked him why 
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he did this? Philoxenus answered, 
that he was then engaged m the com- 
position of his Galatea, and was in- 
quiring of the little fish for some par- 
ticulars relating to Nereus, but could 
obtain no ——— he therefore 
supposed the fish was too young to 
give him the necessary information ; 
* but I am ed,’ added the poet, 
* that the elder one, which stands be- 
fore you, is fully acquainted with what 
I wish to know.’ Dionysius smiled 
at the jest, and ordered the large mul- 
let to be placed before Philoxcnus."* 

e This prince often drank freely 
with Philoxenus; but having detected 
him in an illicit amour with his mis- 
tress, Galatea, he sent him to prison, 
where he composed his Cyclops, tak- 
ing his own misfortunes for the argu- 
ment. ‘The Cyclops was Dionysius— 
the flute player Galatea, and the poet 
. himself Ulysses.” 

*€ ‘There lived at Rome, in the time 
of Tiberius, a voluptuary of great 
wealth, named Alpicius, after whom 
certain cakes were called. In the gra- 
tification of his appetite he spent im- 
mense sums. He usually resided at 
Minturoum, a town in Campanii, 





* In an old book, under the title of 
« Wits, Fitts, and Fancies, &c. printed at 
London, by Richard Johnes, at the sign of 
the Rose and Crowne, next above St An- 
drewe's Church, in Holborne,” 1595, 4to, 
in the chapter which treats of ‘ Table 
matter,” many ancient witticisms are given ; 
and, amongst others, the following, which 
is evidently borrowed from this anecdote of 
Philoxenus. 

** Ata nobleman's banquet, a ship of 
marchpane stuffe was set upon the board, 
wherein was all manner of fishes in the like 
stuffe. Every one snatched thereat—a sea 
captain, sitting far off, could not reach there- 
unto; but one of the company gave him a 
sprat, which hee receiving, helde it a good 
space to his ear. The nobleman seeing it, 
asked him his conceipt therein. He , 
in reference to the little portion that came 
to him out of that marchpane, thus merrily 
answered: * And like ya grace, my fa- 
ther before me (as your honour knows), was 
sometimes a sca apani and it was his 
mischance, and my hard hap, that since his 
last undertaken voyage at sea, which was 
some twelve years ago, I never since could 
heare what was become of him ; wherefore 


of every fish that falleth into my hands I 
still » whether it can tell me any news 
of him ? and this pettie sprat (my lord) saith 


he was then a little one, and remembers no 
such matter.” 
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where he himself with shrimps, 
or prawns, which he bought at a 
t price. They were so very large, 
at neither those of Smyrna, nor the 
crayfish of Alexandria, were to be 
compared to them. When he was in- 
formed that prawns of an immense 
size were to be had in Africa, with- 
out delaying a single day, he embark- 
ed for the coast of Lybia. As he ap- 
proached the land, where his fame had 
arrived before him, having experienced 
& dreadful storm in the course of his 
voyage, the fishermen came on board 
his vessel, and offered him the best of 
their fish. ‘ Have you none of a 
larger size ?' said he.—* None larger 
are to be met with on this coast,” they 
replied. Recollecting the delicious 
prawns of Minturnum, he ordered his 
pilot to steer immediately for the coast 
of Italy, without approaching nearer 
to that of Africa." 

** Aristoxenus of Cyrene, a volup- 
tuous philosopher, used to sprinkle 
the lettuces in his garden every even- 
ing with wine mixed with honey; 
and gathering them early in the morn- 
ing, called them the green cakes which 
the earth produced for his use." 

* Nicornedes, king of Bithynia, be- 
ing at a great distance from the sea, 

ressed a desire'to eat the small fish 
lled «gun, or anchovy; his cook, 
not being able to A them, con- 
trived to imitate this fish so well, that 
he deceived his master; which, by a 
fragment from the comic poet, Euph- 
ron, was thus accomplished: He took 
a turnip, and cut it into small pieces, 
imitating, as much as possible, the 
form of the anchovy. These pieces he 
fried in oil, with a sufficient quantity 
of salt, then sprinkled them with the 
seed of twelve black poppies By this 
ingenious artifice he deceive.. and gra- 
tified the palate of the king, who was 
at that time on the confines of Sey- 
thia, so that he boasted to his friends 
of the excellent anchovies which he 
had eaten." 


— — 


DAVID HUME CHARGED BY MR COLE- 
RIDGE WITH PLAGIARISM FROM 8T 
THOMAS AQUINAS. 


In that rambling, confused, and in- 
conclusive work, Mr Coleridge's Bio- 
graphia Literaria, there is, neverthe- 
less, to be found a vast quantity ef 
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singularly acute metaphysical disqui- 
sition; and there occur many very 
amusing illustrations and anecdotes. 
In his sixth chapter, where he treats 
of Harticy’s system, and undertakes to 
shew that, as far as it differs from that 
of Aristotle, it is neither tenable in 
theory, nor founded on facts, he re- 
lates the following curious instance of 
delirium, in which, according to his 
belief, the ideas, or relicks of long- 
before-received impressions, y 
imitated the order of those impres- 
sions,—the will and reason being to 
all appearance wholly suspended. 

** A case of this kind occurred in a Ca- 
tholic town in Germany a year or two be- 
fore my arrival at Góttingen, and had not 
then ceased to be a frequent subject of con- 
versation. A young woman of four or five 
and twenty, who could neither read nor 
write, was seized with a nervous fever; 
during which, according to the asseverations 
of all the priests and monks in the neigh- 
bourhood, she became possessed, and, as it 
appeared, by a very learned devil. She 
continued incessantly talking Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, in very pompous tones, and 
with most distinct enunciation. This pos- 
session was rendered more probable by the 
known fact, that she was or had been an 
heretic. Voltaire humorously advises the 
devil to decline all acquaintance with medi- 
eal men ; and it would have been more to 
his reputation, if he Had taken this advice 
in the t instance. The case had at- 
tracted the particular attention of a young 
physician, and by his statement many emi- 
nent jologists and psychologists visit- 
ed the town, and cross-examined the case 
on the spot. Sheets full of her ravings 
were taken down from her own mouth, and 
were found to consist of sentences, coherent 
and intelligible each for itself, but with 
little or no connexion with each other. Of 
the Hebrew, s small portion only could 
be traced to the Bible; the remainder 
— — rabinical repas All 

ick or * was out of the question. 
Not only had the young woman ever been 
an harmless, simple creature; but she was 
evidently ing under a nervous fever, 
In the town, in which she had been resi- 
dent for many years as a servant in different 

ilies, no solution presented itself. The 
young physician, however, determined to 
tic her past life step by step ; for the pa- 
tient herself was incapable of — a 
rational —— He a Is e on 
Giscovering the place where her parents 
lived : travelled thither, found them dead, 
but an uncle surviving; and from him 
ient been charitably 


years old, and had remained with him some 
years, even till the old man’sdeath. Of 
1 
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the pastor's, who had lived with him as his 
house-k » and had inherited his effects. 
She remembered the girl ; related, that her 
venerable uncle had been too ind and 

ed ; that 


bits; and the solution of 

was soon obtained. For it appeared, that 
it had been the old man's custom, for years, 
to walk up and down a of his 

into which the kitchen opened, and to 
read to himself with a loud voice, out of his 
favourite books. „A considerable number of 


were found a collection of rabinical writ- 
ings, together with several of the Greek and 
Latin fathers; 


and instance that relicks of sensation 
may exist, for an indefinite time, in a 
latent state, in the very same order in 


which they were originally impressed ; 
for, it cannot be su — 
like this, the fe state of the brain 


would act in any other way than as s 
stimulus. Mr Coleridge therefore 
thinks it probable that all thoughts 
are in themselves imperishable, and 
that if the intelligent faculty should 
be rendered more comprehensive, it 
would require only a different and ap- 
portioned organization, the body celes- 
tial instead of the body terrestrial, to 
bring before every human soul the 
collective experience of its whole 
existence. ** And all this," he 
** perchance is the dread book of judg- 
ment, in whose mysterious hieregly- 
ns e arg — is recorded. 

e fear that this extraordinary 
will not tly benefit the sco of 
metaphysics ; for, in the first all 
we know of it is, that it is said to bave 
occurred in a Catholic town in Ger- 
many, a year or two before Mr Cole- 
ridge's arrival at Gottingen, and on 
such a vague and indefinite statement, 
no true phil er could, we think, 
venture to any serious speculs- 





— — — — — — we 
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tion. But, in the second place, the 
power or faculty here ascribed to the 
young girl seems to remain 
altogether unaccounted for by any the- 


taught by the old Protestant Pastor a 
number of Hebrew words and sen- 
tences, —and afterwards seemingly for- 
gotten them,—till, in a nervous fever 
e again uttered them in her deliri- 
ous ravings,—the fact would have been 
curious,—and, even without satisfac- 
tory explanation, would have been 
credible. For it would have amount- 
ed only to this,—the sudden resuscita- 
tion of ideas apparently dead, and the 
sudden rea of impressions a 
parently — But as the cm 
stands, we are forced to believe that 
this girl , in her delirium, a 
knowledge which she never did pos- 
sess at any previous period of her life. 
The Hebrew language is not to be 
aoquired by any young servant gn 
whatever, when at work in the kit- 
chen, from the recitationsof her learned 
master declaiming rabinical wisdom 
to and fro before the said kitchen-door. 
Doubtless a — = e might so be 
picked up—but that long sentences 
and harangues from the Rabbins, and 
the Greek and Latin Fathers, after- 
wards capable of fillmg whole sheets 
with Ferien should have been dis- 
tinctly, and accurately, and ma- 
tically committed to memory by a girl 
who could neither read nor write, and 
under such circumstances, cannot be 
thought possible but by the most cre- 
dulous. Mr Coleridge does not seem 
to think the — of such know- 
ledge, in the case, any way re- 
markable; at least he makes no allusion 
to so wonderful a phenomenon. We 
suspect, indeed, that he is of opinion 
that the girl repeated, in her delirium, 
that which she never could repeat in 
her sound senses. If so, we do not 
comprehend his philosophy. The 
sounds uttered by a Protestant Pastor 
struck the ear of the girl, an impres- 
sion was therefore made on her sense 
of hearing. But does Mr Coleridge 
believe that this impression was that 
of distinct and separate sounds, of syl- 
lables, words, sentences, periods? It 
could not so have been. Her ravings 
must have borne some resemblance to 
the impression formerly received. But, 
if in her delirium she e good He- 
brew and excellent Greek, she must 
Vor. III. 
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have spoken what she never could 
have learned. This story, therefore, 
seems to us to prove a great deal too 
much—certainly much more than that 
relicks of sensation may exist for an 
indefinite time in a latent state. If it 
be a true story, the wonder seems to 
us greater, that the girl should have 
ever acquired such knowl by such 
means, than that the knowledge hav- 
ing been seemingly lost should, in de- 
lirium, have been restored. — 

A very singular case of sudden ob- 
literation of the deepest impressions 
occurred in Oxford, somewhat later 
than the middle of the last century. 
The present writer heard it narrat- 
ed the late Mr Wyndham, and 
the fact is well known to-many per- 
sons yet living. A woman, who was 
there executed, was restored to anima- 
tion. She completely recovered her 
health—married—bore children—end 
conducted herself reputably through 
life. But the effect produced on her 
"sis i the shock which her bodily 
frame sustained was most extra- 
ordinary. She recollected every thing 
distinctly up to the day of her trial ; 
but from that day she recollected no- 
thing; and the period between her 
trial and execution for ever after re- 
mained a blank in her memory. She 
had behaved in prison with com- 
posure and resignation—had partaken 
of the sacrament on the morning of 
execution—sung a hymn on the scaf- 
fold—taken a calm farewell of her 
friends—and bg i no symptoms of 
terror. But all these scenes were for 
ever effaced from her mind—nor had 
she ever afterwards the faintest glim- 
mer of recollection that she had been 
placed in such jeopardy, Her me- 
mory with regard to every thing else 
was unimpaired. It would seem as 
if the ideas that possessed her mind 
during her imprisonment, and were 
uppermost on it, had litetally been all 
wiped away. l 

In Mr Coleridge’s chapter on the 
Law of Association, in which he tra- 
ces its history from Aristotle to Hart- 
ley, he relates an anecdote of David 
Hume, which is so curious, that we 
wish Sir James M‘Intosh would either 
confirm or deny its truth. It is as 
follows : - 

** In consulting the excellent commen- 
tary of St Thomas Aquinas on the Parva 
Naturalia of Aristotle, I was struck at once 
with its close — to Hume's es- 

4 
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on association. The main thoughts 
wes de mas ta boh he order of Ha 


literary uaintances, who admitted the 
closeness the resemblance, and that it 
geemed too great to be explained by mere 


coincidence ; but they thought it improbable 
that Hume should have held the pages of 
the angelic Doctor worth ing over. But 
some time after Mr Payne, of the King’s 
— — Sir J Ana M‘Intosh some 
volumes of St T nar en sp 
haps from having heard that Sir James 
(then Mr) M‘Intosh had in his lectures past 
& high encomium on this canonized philoso- 
her, but chiefly from the fact, that the vo- 
out kad belonged to Mr Hume, and had 
here and there marginal marks and notes of 
reference in his own hand-writing. Among 
these volumes was that which contains the 
Parva Naturalia, in the old Latin version, 
swathed and swaddled in the commentary 
afore mentioned !” 


Mr Coleridge does not say, that this 
: anecdote was communicated to him 
Mr Payne, nor yet by Sir James 
M'Intosh ; and therefore it may, af- 
ter all, be merely an idłe piece —— 
ing lite ip. anecdote 
‘would have ar ae valuable had 
Mr Coleridge, instead ef dealing in 
such very general terms, quoted 


the ** excellent. commentary of St 


Thomas Aquinas on the Parva Natu- 
ralia of Aristotle," that part from 
which David Hume is said to have so 
freely borrowed or stolen. This we 
shall now do. In Chap. V. of the 
said Commen * de Memoria et 
Reminiscentia" there is the following 
passage : 
. ** Similiter etiam quandoque reminisci- 
tur aliquis incipiens ab aliquà re, cujus 
. memoratur à qua procedit ad aliam friplici 
ratione. Quandoque quidem ratione simi- 
litudinis, sicut quando aliquis memoratur 
de Socrate, et per hoc occurrit ei Plato, qui 
est similis ei in sapentia: quandoque vero 
ratione contrarietatis, sicut si aliquis memo- 
setur Hectoris et per hoc occurret ei Achilles. 
Quandoque vero ratione propingullatis cu- 
juscunque, sicut cum aliquis memor est pa- 
tris, et per hoc occurrit ei filius. Et eadem 
ratio est de quacunque alis propinquitate 
vel societatis, vel loci, vel temporis, et prop- 
ter hoc fit reminiscentia, quia motus horum 
se invicem consequntur." . 

It is needless to quote more, for this is 
the whole theory ; and, without doubt, 
it bears a very strong resemblance to 
that of Hume. Mr Coleridge, however, 
ought to have said, that there is also 
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a very considerable difference between 
the tish sceptic and the angelic 


doctor, and he ought not to have said, 
that the illustrations of Hume differ- 
ed only in the occasional substitution 
of more modern apa en for that is 
not the case, and such a groundless 
assertion is calculated to give a most 
false impression of Hume's beautiful 
essay to those who may not have read 
it, or who, like Mr Coleridge, may 
have wholly forgotten it. Hume thus 
states his theory, 

** To me there appear to be only three 
principles of connexion among ideas, name- 
D. suchen. contiguity in time and 
place, and cause and effect. That these 
principles serve to connect ideas, will net, i 
believe, be much doubted. A pi nat- 
urally leads our thoughts to original 
(resemblance). The mention of one apart- 
ment in a building naturally introduces am 
inquiry or discourse concerning the others 
(contiguity). And if we think of a wound, 
we can scarcely forbear reflecting on the 
pain which follows it (cause and effect)." 

In a note to another passage in his 
essay, Hume adds, 

** Contrast, or contrariety, is a connexion 
among ideas which may perhaps be consi- 
dered as a mixture of causation and resem- 


nihilation of an object implies the idea of 
its former existence.” 

Hume therefore agrees with St Tho- 
mas Aquinas in ing resemblance 
and contiguity two principles of con- 
nexion among ideas. He holds a 
somewhat different view with regard 
to the principle of coxtrariety, and he 
adds that of cause and effect. Hume 
expressly says, ** J do not find that 
any philosopher has attempted to en- 
umerate or class all the pP of 
association.” If he indeed 
and studied the commentary of Aqui- 
nas, this way of talking is not vcry 
candid, and therefore it would be im- 

rtant, both to his origina ity and 

ir-dealing, that the world should be 
told, by the only person who can tell 
them, if there be any truth in this 
anecdote. 

This however is certain, that Mr 
Coleridge’s dislike to Hume has be- 
trayed him into a most unjust 
against that philosopher. It is abeo- 
lutely false, that ** the main thoughts 
are the same in both, the order of the 
thoughts the same, and that even the 
illustrations differ only in Hume's oc- 
casional substitution of more modern 
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examples" We have read the whole 
commentary of St Thomas Aquinas, 
eod we e Mr iu idge to 

uce from it a single illustration, 
or expression of any kind, to be found 
in Hume's essay. ‘The whole 
and end of Hume's essay is not only 
different from that of St Thomas 
Aquinas, but there is not, in the 
commentary of the “ angelic doctor,” 
one idea which in any w resembles, 
or can be made to resemble, the beau- 
tiful illustration of the prince of scep- 
ties. Hume saya, that instead of 
entering into a detail of instances, 
“ which would lead into many use- 
less subtleties, we shall consider some 
of the effects of this connexion upon 
the passions and the imagination, 
where we may open a field of specu- 
lation more entertaining, and perhaps 
more instructive, than the other.” 
He then to shew the opera- 
tion of the principles of connexion 
among ideas in the composition of 
history, and of epic and tragic poetry. 
In this inquiry the whole essay con- 
sists, and there is not a single syllable 
in St Thomes Aquinas’ commentary 
on such subjects. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 
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REMABKSON MR MACVEY NAPIER S ES- 
SAY ON THE SCOPE AND INFLUENCE 
OF LORD BACON'S WRITINGS, 1N 
THE LAST VOLUME OF THE TRAN- 
SACTIONS OF TRE ROYAL SOCIETY 
OF EDINBURGH. 


** It was prettily devised of /Esop— 
the fly sat upon the arle-tree of the 
ehariot-wheel, and said, ‘ What a dust 
do I raise !' so there be some vain pers 
sons who, whatsoever goeth alone, or 
moveth upon greater means, if they 
have never so little hand in it, they 
think that it is they that carry it." 
So says Bacon, in one of those immor- 
tal essays which men should read in 
order to know themselves, before they 
think of writing books for the instruc- 
tion of others. In glancing over the 
very and imbecile essay 
which we have named at the head of 
this paper, we could not help recol- 
lecting these short and pithy words of 
the Prince of modern Philosophers, 
and saying to ourselves, ‘ The axle- 
tree of Bacon's genius has at last 
found its fly." Lost amidst that 
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cloud which it would fain believe to 
be its own creation, the fluttering ex- 
ulting insect does not indeed attract 
to itself the attention of ordinary par 
sengers. It requires the organs of an 
entomologist to d the tiny buzzer 
glittering in the dim light of an ephe- 
meral existence, and clapping its gauzy 
winglets as if it had flown over the 
Atlantic. But it is the nature of 
those enthusiastic in pursuits such as 
ours, to find interest enough, and to 
spare, in matters derided as utterly in- 
significant by the uninitiated. We do 
not expect, indeed, that most of our 
readers will at all sympathise with us 
in the pleasure which we have had. in 
pinning into our portfolio this new 
specimen of the humming tribe,—this 
stridiferous and blustering Lilliputian, 
—this champion and guardian of the 
fame of Bacon. They must, however, 
bear with our infirmity, and task 
themselves to be listeners for a few 
moments while we comment, not per- 
haps without the self-importance of 
discoverers, on the shape and vocation 
of our new found fly. 

Mr Macvey Napier, Fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies of 
Edinburgh, has then, be it known to 
all those whom it may concern, filled 
fifty-four quarto pages of the Tran- 
sactions of the former of these most 
illustrious associations, with an essay 
intended to enlighten the world at 
larg.: in regard to two subjects, where- 
on the said Mr Macvey Napier very 
sagaciously supposes the said world to 
have great need of illumination. The 
first of these is the scope, and the se- 
cond is the effect, of Lord Bacon's la- 
bours as a philosophical writer. Now 
we, innocent as we are of any con- 
nexion with the Royal, the Anti- 
quarian, or even the Dilettanti So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, were really so 
much in the dark before the publica- 
tion of Mr per very important 
essay, as not to know that any dispute 
had of late arisen among the members 
of those truly venerable and august 
institutions, ager yd either the na- 
ture or influence of the philosophy of 
Bacon. "The dissertation of Mr Stew- 
art, wherein the character of Bacon's 
works is described with so much phi- 
losophical eloquence, had indeed been 
attacked on some points by a writer in 
the Quarterly Review ; but we, like 
the rest of the world, had no difficulty 
in perceiving that the assault of the 
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critic had originated only in miscon- 
ception, and we considered the whole 
matter as long since at an end. Mr 
Napier, however, is Editor of the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, and felt himself called upon 
to vindicate from stain, however slight, 
the character of a writer whose disser- 
tation had been published under his 
auspices. Watching, with all the 
grave amplitude of his Editorial wing, 
over the Stewarts, the Playfairs, and 
other helpless creatures, who it seems 

ut their trust under his shadow, the 
indignant Conductor sits like the ram- 
pant lion of his country's scutcheon, 
with a ** nemo Hos impune lacesset" 
in his mouth. With the attitude and 
motto, however, the etu must 
stop ; our Encyclopedial lion is fang- 
less and toothless ; and those who look 
for his protection must be content to 
take the will for the deed. 

The idea of Macvey Napier de- 
fending Dugald Stewart against the 
Quarterly Review, reminds us of a 
story to be found, we believe, in“ one 
of the popular sixpenny histories of 
British Admirals. During a great 
conflict between two French and Eng- 
lish men-of-war, an unlucky shot came 
athwart the hen-coop of our vessel, and 
set at liberty such of its captives as 
it did not kill or maim. Among the 
first to escape was a little insignificant 
pullet, which immediately flew as high 
as its wings could carry it; and hav- 
ing taken its station exactly above the 
British Jack, there established itself 
as commander-in-chief on the occa- 
sion—repelling the French shots with 
a feeble scream, and backing the Eng- 
lish broadsides with a crowing Io 
Triumphe at the very top of its treble. 

The same ludicrous idea reminds us 
of what we have ourselves often wit- 
nessed, the absurdly important manner 
in which a little — dis- 
charges the duties of a watch-dog 
The noble mastiff lurks couchant in his 
. lair, ready to spring forth when there 
comes an occasion, but not fancying 
or fearing an enemy in every one 
whose footstep approaches his habita» 
tion. The Catulus is a more obstre- 
perous, if not a more effective guard- 
jan. There it sits snuffing the wind 
for offence, and pursuing, with a yelp 
from the house-top, every traveller 
upon the highway. Such defenders 
are more trouble than benefit to those 
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who have a good house over their 
heads. Mr Stewart has such a cov- 
ing. But a truce to similitudes. 
We leave them to old Timothy Tick- 
ler, who, we doubt not, will soon fa- 
vour the world with ** Letters to 
eminent Literary Characters, No VI. 
—to Mr Macvey Napier." 

As to the contents of Mr Napier’s 
Essay, it is, in the first place, no easy 
matter to get at them. The fifty-four 
pages are like so many harlequins, for 
the motley patches and quotations 
with which they are covered; but 
notwithstanding this diversity of rai- 
ment, the said fifty-four pages co-ope- 
rate, like so many brothers, in draw- 
ing the eyelids together. Candour, 
however, obliges us to confess, that 
their conjoined exertions have by no 
means a soothing influence ; bat, on 
the contrary, an irritating and teasing 
effect. If we had been merely doom- 
ed to hear them read aloud, it is pos- 
sible that we might have enjoyed the 
same sweet and refreshing slumber, 
which is said to have visited the mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, upon the 
16th Feb , anno domini 1818, 
when the whole composition was de- 
livered, in due form, over a green 
table, by the monotonous lips of Mr 
Napier himself. Upon the whole, 


the 16th Feb is still remembered 
with pleasure at the Royal Society, as 


a day of respite from quartz, and mi- 
ca-slate, and oyster-shells; but the 
case is very different with such readers 
as have had to go through the Essay 
by dint of spontaneous study, and 
who have sat down with an intention 
of ascertaining what the fifty-four har- 
lequins would be at. 

To have done with metaphors, Mr 
Napier proposes to illustrate, first the 
scope, and then the influence, of Lord 
Bacon's philosophy. "With to 
i scope, his — are in the last 

eavy, su uous, and unpro- 

fitable; and it is with a miserable bad 
grace that he comes hobbling in the 
wake of such a writer as Mr Stewart. 
All that Mr Napieradvanceson thissub- 
ject, has the same character of second- 
and feebleness and tarnished repeti- 
tion. It operates like an anticlimax, 
and has the absurd aspect of a smaller 
wedge put into the empty space which 
has already been opened by a larger 
one. Surely no person, endowed with 
any force of mind, could occupy sach 
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a situation without impatience and 
chagrin ; at least, if he perceived in 
what circumstances he stood. To as- 
sist in diffusing truths not generally 
known, is an office which no one need 
disdain, although these truths may be 
the production of another’s lu - 
tions ; but to state in an inferior form 
what has been already well stated and 
understood, betrays a degree of humi- 
lity for which a person will hardly ob- 
tain much approbation in this wicked 
world—except, perhaps, in the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, or the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
As to Mr Napiers illustrations of 
the influence of Lord Bacon’s philo- 
hy, they are certainly misnamed. 
They are not illustrations of the man- 
ner in which his writings operated in 
advancing the progress of science, but 
a mere mechanical collection of quota- 
tions, loosely strung together, and 
tending to shew, that Lord Bacon's 
writings were known and: admired by 
the learned throughout Europe, more 
extensively, and at an earlier period, 
than is generally supposed. sr 
Mr N. deserves some small credit for 
his industry in bringing them together 
from Brucker and the Dictionaries, 
for rather more instances are adduced, 
we believe, than those cited in Mr 
Stewart's dissertation. But it is ra- 
ther too much to give this- species of 
piddling the imposing title of illustra- 
tions of Lord Bacon's philosophy. 
The suffrages of the learned among 
Bacon's contemporaries, or the suc- 
ceeding generation, are of little im- 
ce, when we know that all the 
most im t discoveries in physics, 
in this country, have conf been 
made under the immediate influence 
of the Verulamian philosophy ; and 
that the discoveries of foreigners, if 
not all made under the guidance of, 
that system, were not accomplished by 
the light of any different and better 
system of logic, but by the unaided 
ingenuity and good fortune of the in- 
ventors themselves. 'The ponderous 
machinery, got up by Mr Napier, works 
very upon the fulcrum of the 
resder's patience, but answers hardly 
any purpose in theend. The inciden- 
tal mentions of Bacon, which have been 
collected by him from foreign works, 
prove almost nothing, since the greater 
number of the writers he quotes were 
speculetive men, and not experiment- 
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ers themselves, or concerned in parti- 
cular discoveries or additions made to 
science. 

In order to satisfy our readers that 
we have not been misrepresenting the 
merits of this illustrious F.R.S. E. we 
shall quote one of the most promi- 
nent, elaborate, and imposing of his 
parsgraphs, which for crudeness, tame- 
ness, obscurity, triteness, and all the 
other magnificencies of dulness, seems 
to us to be well nigh entitled to the 

tation of an unique. The satisfied 
air with which he hugs himself upon 
his nothings, reminds us of that mer- | 
ciful — of Providence, in 
virtue of which parents are commonly 
most fond of the most rickety of their 
children—perpetually pluming them- 
selves upon what procures for them, 
if they knew it, not the envy, but the 
pity, of their neighbours. 

** It would require a complete analysi 
of the Novum rris to furnish an Md 
qua idea of the value of — services 
in this important department of philosoph 
but the — ———— rules of hi method 
may be comprehended in a few sentences. 
They seem all to be founded upon the fol- 
lowing principles : first, That it is the busi- 
ness of — to discover the laws or 
— t operate in Nature, n order 
thereby to explain appearances, 
duce new effects: next, That we — 
capable of di ing these laws or causes 
in any other way than — to the 
circumstances in which they operate: and, 
lastly, That the mind is naturally di 
systema, before having made all the inquiries 

re ein 
Reccemry to tru. " In conformity’ with 
these principles, he shows, that all sound 
philosophy must proceed from facts; that | 

the facts in every case must be carefull 

collected and compared; and that in ail 
our reasonings about them, the natural ten- 
—— the mind to generalize must be 
y repressed. The spurious method 
of induction is that which proceeds suddenly 
from particulars scantily collected or ill ex- 
amined to the most general conclusions. 
The truc method is that which lays a wide 
basis in observations and —— and 
which pacte slowly ; advancing - 
ually particulars to generals, from 
opido ae pif a aem 

in a 
be universal.” — 

It is pleasing, after speculating for 
a few i pEr on the pert and useless 
productions of a pretender, to turn to 
something like the sincerity of real 
study, and the simplicity of real wis- 
dom. To an edition of the Essays 
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published last year in Edinburgh,* 
there is prefixed a short life of Bacon, 
which, so modest in the manner in 
which it was announced, has not as 
yet, we believe, attracted any public 
attention. 

We shall take the liberty to quote, 
from the anonymous and unobtrusive 
production, a few sentences, which 
we are quite sure will afford great 

leasure to Mr Dugald Stewart, if in- 
eed he has not already seen them. 
We trust they will be perused with 
not a little of what Homer calls ** use- 
ful shame," by Mr Macvey Napier. 
Before parting, however, with our 
us essayist, we must express our 
P inh, that "ed and such as he, would 
- jn future confine their labours, or . ra- 
ther their pretensions, to ** such thin 
as are meet for them," and not insult 
the character of our country, by pre- 
suming to approach the to them for- 
bidden ground of true scholarship and 
tue philosophy. But now for our 
On The f Lord Bacon's philosoph 

** The eum o 's phi 

may be stated in & few propositions. He 


us, 

** I. That the ultimate aim of philosophical 
—— ion is to bring the course of events, 
as much as possible, under our own control, 
in order that we may turn it to our own 
advantage. 

‘s IJ. That, as each event depends upon a 
certain combination of circumstances which 
precede it, and constitute its cause, it is 
evident we shall be able to command the 
event, whenever we have it in our power 
to that combination of circumstan- 
ots out of the means which nature has 

within our reach. 

* HÀ. That the means of producing 
many events which we little dream of, are 
actually within our reach ; and that 
nothibg prevents us from using those means, 
but our inability to select them from the 
crowd of other circumstantes by which they 
are dieguised and surrounded. 


« IV. That therefore we should endeav- - 


eur, diligent observation, to find out 
what —— are estential, and what 
éxtraneous, to the uction of each event; 
and its real cause being stripped free from 
all the perplexing concomitante which occur 
in nature, we shall perceive at once whether 
we can command the circumstances that 
compose it or not. This, in short, is to 
generalize ; and having done so, we shall 
sometimes discover, that objects which of 
all others the most useless, remote 


and ina le to our purpose, possess the 


a Macredie, Skelly, and Muckersey, 
1817. 8vo. 
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very properties we are in search of. Nature 
stands ready to minister to our designs, if 
we have only the sagacity to disentangle its 
ions from one another, to refer each 
event to its real source, and to trace the 
25 thei 


wers and qualities of ob into tbeir 
icut abere. er — 


alasi, maan — 
p y, man is no impotent 
ridiculous. He calmly vanquishes the bar- 
riers which oppose his wishes—he eludes the 
causcs of pain—he widens the of en- 
joyments, and, at the same time, feels the 
ignity of intellect, which, like a magician's 
isman, has made all things bow before 
his feet. Lord Veralam was the man who 
first taught us to cultivate this magic with 
success. When we visit his monument, it 
should be with a sacred awe, which forbids 
us — ee Envy loves 
to whisper, that ied i disgrace, but 
titude proclaims, that be still lives and 
ourishes in the advancement of science ; 


mi thy spirit walks abroad !” 

es "To dus Hn i individual we 
are indebted also for an attempt to reduce 
the chaos of literature into some degree of 
order ; and to shew, that notwithstanding 
the multiplicity and variety of books, there 
are three different objects, to one or 
other of which the contents of every book 
must According 
human opt a rossivino Iae MIT ; 


events 
whieh have occurred in time. By phi 
losophy, is meant the —* e of ph mt 
facts, concerning the relation of 


ich last, is nothing but a 

y: that is to say, the art, in so 
far as it has been reduced into i 

1 comes under the same head as any 


- č — — — vw 


- thirdly, as a certain 
the bodi 


1818.] 
ies made on the occasion, and with 


a view to the particular — 


are to be employed. Hence it may be 
eat ey c d Wher ARE 
rt done empirically. en a poem 
ished, it frequently happens that another 
pee is better able to explain how it 
uces its effects, than the author himself. 

** No one of the fine arts has ever been 
so thoroughly digested into general princi- 
ples, as to be entitled to the name of a sci- 
ence. At the same time it is obvious, that 
every effect which is produced in the flne 
arts, must depend upon some general fact, 
which, if known, would furnish, à priori, 
the reason for preferring one combination to 
another. Hence it may be said, that the 
sciences and the fine arts have no real differ- 
ence in their own nature, but that the differ- 
ence lies in the nature of the human mind, 
which is less able to ascertain a eomplete 
—— of general facts in the arts than in 

e sciences. . 

* To reduce poetry into a science, it 
would be necessary first to have a list of 
those original ideas to which our different 
emotions respectively owe their birth, before 
any casual association has linked them to 
other ideas. Secondly, to have a statistical 
account of the associations of that portion 
of mankind for whom we write. And 
physieal affection of 

bodily system is necessary for the con- 
— of every — — be ae 
cessary for us to unders ow 

ysical affection can be erst nar. as 

ming morbid; as also, what emotions 
are best calculated to relieve each other's ef- 
fects on the bodily system, since it is the 
body, not the mind, that requires change of 


* Lord Bacon's Essays are by no means 
the least part of his p. . As they 
apply to the common affairs of life and 

common motives of human ction, 
it would be ridiculous to e in them 
the formality of science. Wisdom has never 
appeared in a garb so closely adapted to her 
person. Every subject is treated with a 
clear and luminous brevity, which 
the propositions side by side, without any 
intermediate ornament. A florid discourse 
may astonish us, but it is a simple one like 
this which enables us to arrive at conclusions. 
Perhaps in most of the essays of the present 
day, leading propositions are too far se- 
parated from edi other; and it would be 
well if the authors would remember, that 
to reason is to compare ideas. 

** In the mind of Lord Bacon, the char- 
acteristic of a powerful and searching intel- 
lect predominate almost to a porsan 
degree. Perhaps it enfeebled the reat of his 
qualities, and gave rise to the errors of his 
life. Indeed we seldom find great 
of volition united to a fondness for contem- 
plation for its own sake. Lord Bacon was 
contemplation nified. He lived only 
to observe, was satisfied if he knew the 
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in a ee 
king to distinguish himself 
merum whom Ahe vee d 
our characters is derived from the turn of 
our ambition, and Lord Bacon’s ambition 
was purely intellectual.” 


— — 


THE MINSTREL OF BBUGES, 


[THE following version, of a most amus- 
ing old French ; Was executed by the 
late Mr Johnes of Hafod, the well known 
translator of Froissart, &c. We are in- 
debted for this, and several other pieces of 
the same description, to the gentleman to 
whom they were given some years ago by 
his friend Mr Johnes. The Minstrel of 
Bruges is composed in six parts. We shall 
be] the remaining parts in our next Num- 


[e 


Part First. 


À vouTH of Cambray, setting out 
from that town on a of pleasure, 
overtook a wretched looking set of 
travellers in a hollow way not far 
from Cambray, at the source of the 
Scheldt. This company consisted of 
an old man about seventy, a woman 
of fifty, a young girl of eighteen, and 
two ragged boys of fifteen and sixteen 
yeara , Who were amusing them- 
selves with. gathering nuts. 

The old man had the black collar 
of his coat hang round with shells, 
and at his feet (fer he was seated) lay 
his pilgrim’s staff and a ipe. He 
was humming an air to the tune of 
the Dutchess Golande; the old wo- 
man was com prism. rid her misery ; 
the young girl seemed lost in th t; 
and the boys were bawling ! = 
nough to stun one,—while the Cam- 
bresian observed, from a small emi- 
nence, this discordant group. 

The woman spoke to her husband. 
—'* How can you thus sing in our 
wretched situation ?"—** It is to drive 
away sorrow,” replied he.—'* Your 
songs have not that virtue. You must 
allow that you have made choice of a 
pretty trade. "—** It is a gay one how- 
ever. —** To turn Minstrel, and run 
about the world like a vagabond."— 
** I have always loved ography and 
travels."—'* I do not love them for 
my part ; you only think of yourself ; 
and what a fine education are you giv- 
ing your children. —'* Neither yow 
nor myself have had a better ; in truth, 
our children are grown up."—** Yes, 
but they have not a ing. —“ J 
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never received more from my parents.” 
One of the little nut-gatherers now 
‘interrupted the conversation, by calling 
out, ** Mother, do not scold thus 
loudly, for here is a gentleman listen- 
ing to you.” 

e Cambresian, at these words, 
advanced, and saluted the Minstrel, 
who rose up with dignity, seized his 
staff, and, preparing his bagpipe, said, 
* Sir, what air would you wish to 
hear—gay, tender, or grand? say, for 
I can satisfy your taste, however diffi- 
cult it may be.” The Cambresian 
presented him with a skelein, and re- 
plied, ‘‘ Play whatever air, Minstrel, 
you may like—I am not difficult to 
please, having never heard other music 
than the plain chant of our church 
of St Geri.” The Minstrel struck up 
a Virelais of the Count of Barcelona. 
** That is very melancholy,” said the 
Cambresian ; ** can not you make me 
laugh instead of making me cry?" 
The Minstrel played off a Biscayan 
air, which deli —* the young man ; 
and as he had found out his taste, he 
continued só many of these airs that 
the Cambresian no way regretted his 
skelein. 

Perhaps there is no good thing that 
people so soon tire of as music. The 
Cambresian, struck with what he had 
heard of the dispute between the 
Minstrel and his wife, said to him, 
“ If I have distinctly understood the 
conversation between you and your 
wife, that has just , it seems 
that your noble profession does not 
gain you a great number of ducats."— 
** No, certainly," replied the Minstrel, 
** but one cannot enjoy every happi- 
ness at the same time ; rich or poor I 
am always gay ; I have seen a variety 
of countries, and have lived more hap- 
py than many kings ; but, sir, every 
thing must have an end; I am now 
thinking to retire, and am on my road 
to end my days in tranquillity at Bru- 
ges, my native country. —'* You have 
more than time for thát," interrupted 
the Cambresian;" and were I not 
afraid of being troublesome, I would 
request an account of your adventures, 
which assuredly must be very interest- 
ing." —“ I will cheerfully comply with 
your wishes, sir," said the Minstrel, 
* for I am always thankful when any 
one shall have the goodness to set me 
talking." 

* I was born, as I before said, at 
Bruges, and in my younger days was 
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one of the best archers of that town ; 
but having received from Nature a 
strong taste for music, I laid the bow 
aside, and swelled the bagpipe. Un- 
fortunately at that period Bruges 
swarmed with Minstrels, and their 
harmony soon overpowered mine. It 
was in vain that I presented m at 
the palaces of the Duke of bant 
and Earl of Hainault—they laughed 
at my hermony, and plainly told me 
that I played most wretchedi on the 
pipes. Finding, therefore, my 
own experience, that a prophet has 
no honour in his own country, I left 
Belgium and went into Picardy. 

* One day as I was playing an air at 
the foot xd the walls of the castle of 
Coucy, the generous Raoul appeared 
on the beiiemen : he called me to 
him, and said, * Young Minstrel, 
four leagues hence lies the town of St 
Quentin ; and having pessed 
it, you will see the fortunate castle of 
Fayel a quarter of a league off, seated 
on an eminence, wherein resides my 
love. Go thither, and play off, under 
the walls, such discordant sounds as 
you have done here; my love may 
— come to listen to them as I 
have done; thou wilt present her with 
this letter: she may perhaps have the 
kindness to reply to it, which thou 
wilt return here with, and I will re- 
com thee more magnificently than 
if thou hadst been the first musician 
in the world.’ Delighted with so 
lucky an adventure, I took the letter 
from Sir Raoul, passed through St 
Quentin, and was soon at the walls of 
the castle of Fayel. My music re- 
sounded like that of the God Pan, 
when a young lady a at her 
turret with a face as brilliant, and 
with eyes as bright, as those of the 
red-breast when seen in winter in the 
midst of bushes. I ceased playing on 
her appearance, to offer her the let- 
ter ;—imprudent as I was—for I had 
been watched—old Fayel was at 
hand—he seized the letter, ordered 
his daughter to retire, and command- 
ed his and bachelors to put me 
into confinement. Shortly after I 
was brought before thia Argus, who 
was foaming with rage; I attempted 
to soften, or to put him to sleep, with 
my pipe, as Mercury had done to the 

nal with his flute; but, 

alas! the Lord de Fayel was no lover 

of music; he had me bound by bis 

valets, and, regardless of my talents, 
l 
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had the barbarity to order me ‘one 
hundred lashes. I was then thrown 
into a dark hole, with a bundle of 
straw and a most frugal supper, and 
on the morrow dismissed, with the 
advice to examine well all the avenues 
to the castle, for if I were again found 
within its purlieus, the world would 
for ever be deprived of so great a mu- 


sician, and Raoul of so faithful a ser- possess 


vant. They positively assured me, 
that I should then be delivered over 
to the high-bailiff of the Vumandor's, 
from whose clutches I might get out 
as well as I could. 

* I dared not return to Coucy, 
but crossed the Somme ; and having 
heard that the Lord of Pequigny, a 
patron of the fine arts, had a large 
party of Minstrels at his court, I ven- 
tured thither to make him a judge of 
my talents. 

er Mea i has ever been my failing, 
as it is said to be that of my brethren ; 


I must therefore own, that the Lord : 


of Pequigny was far from considerin. 
me as a Rist fate performer ; on the 
contrary, he told me that I played 
very bedly, and recommended my 
quitting a profession for which I was 
not born. His advice, however, was 
vain ; I remained constant to my pipes, 
and resolved to make them celebrated 
throughout the universe. 

** [ went thence to Paris ; and I know 
not how it happened, but I was well 
received there, and I was thought to 
possess talents, although I had not 
made any new acquirements. Asto- 
nished at this unexpected success, I 
was forming the most brilliant expec- 
tations, when one of my friends said 
to me, * You must not be too much 
intoxicated with your success, for in 
this place moderate abilities only are 
encouraged ;—make hay while the 
sun shines, for perhaps your fame 
may on the morrow vanish away like 
a ; 

'^ What he said was true, for the 
ublic was, if possible, more suddenly 
isgusted with me than it had before 

been delighted. ‘Ah! the comical town,’ 

said I, on quitting it, when I found 
there was nothing more to be gotten ; 


but fortunately I had collected some. 


few crowns in my pocket. 

e [ was told that the court of the 
Count of Poitiers was the usual resort 
of the Troubadours. From time im- 
memorial Troubadours and Minstrels 
n arr brethren : for whilst the 

ox. IIE. 
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first were chanting their tensons amd 
lays to the sound of their instruments 
in the Cisalpine provinces, our ances- 
tors were gayly swelling their pipes to 
the merry dance of the Courante in 
our marshes of Belgium. 

In the hope, therefore, of meeting 
brethren of the pipe, d set out for 
Poitiers; and whether I really did 
a certain degree of merit, or 
whether the Poiterians, not much 
famed for talents, had not the injustice 
to exact from others what they were 
wanting in themselves, I soon acquir- 
ed a tolerable degree of fame,—be- 
came acquainted with several inhabi- 
tants of the country, who danced to 
my music——Was my wife not lis- 
tening, I could tell you, sir, some hu- 
morous adventures that happened to . 
me in that fine country. 

* I now began to compose music ; 
and should you ever visit Poitiers, you s 
may hear several of my innocent airs 
sung in the villages. I believe I 
should have made my fortune in tha 

rovince, had not my ruling passion 
or travelling caused me to leave it. 
I traversed Languedoc and Provence, 
where the inhabitants have so much 
wit, and such eagerness to show it, 
they never wait to see whether others 
may not be equally gifted. Afraid of 
my success in these countries, I went 
into Gascony ; but that was ten times 
worse. Nothing, however, could equal 
the — of the people of Biscay, 
whither I next directed my steps; but. 
I soon fled from a country where ev 
one seemed — by a tarantula. 
began to breathe in Arragon. Here, 
said I to myself, is a wise people, who 
are never too much hurried to act or 
talk. I almost thought m in my 
native country ; but I did not add to 
my riches there, 

s Y heard great talk of Barcelona, 
where every one, even a player on the 
bagpipes, could make his fortune. I 
went thither, and began to blow away 
on my pipes at the neat tippling- 
houses in the suburbs of this capital 
of Catalonia. One day, while I was 
playing to a brilliant oompany of both 
sexes, and aui frer emselves in 
dancing, the lady whom you see b 
my side, hearing me utter some w 
in bad French (see how wonderful is 
the love of one’s country), felt for me 
an instanteous passion, at least so she 
hes assured me' since. For my part, : 
sir, I no way pug her flame, for 

4 
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the lady was scarce handsomer then 
than now, when she can count half a 
century ; but charmed and most grate- 
fal to see a woman in love with me, 
which had never happened to me be- 
fore, I told ber that I should be ex- 
tremely sorty she should consume 
herself. in vain for my bright eyes, and 
that since she would absolutely have 
my hand, I could net have the cruelty 
to refuse it to her. She assured me 
that her birth was above the common 
—that her family, originally from 
' Berny, still were held in great con- 
sideration at Châteauroux. But, sir 
the privilege of a traveller is we 
known in d to truth, and I soon 
discovered that the lady had taken ad- 
vantage of my youth." 

At these words the old woman in- 
terrupted her husband, who was too 
e discourteous for a M instrel.—** Do you 

hear this wretched Flemish bagpiper, 
who dares to insult a woman w 
sole misfortune has been caused by her 
weakness in marrying him? Accursed 
be the fatal moment when I first 
thought of fixing on such a husband. 
If you knew, sir, all the rambles J 
have been forced to make with this 
wild fellow-——‘ Softly, madam, if 

ou please, replied the Minstrel, it 
gs to me to relate them to the 
gentleman. When I had married 
madam,” continued d " db was ne- 
mii that my pipes should furnish 
us wi dabane for both, I quit- 
ted Catalonia, where I gained but lit- 
tle, and conducted my lady to Toledo, 
where I formed for her a handsome 
establishment. Had she not been so 
extravagant in that town, and had she 
not tedly made me father of 
at girl here: should have become 
the richest musician in both Castiles. 
“But in short, every thing may be ex- 
in & married state. Do not, 
owever, suppose, sir, that I was an- 
y with my wife on this account— 
ks to Heaven for having given 
me a sweet tx he mig t have 
done much worse before I should hav 
found fault with her. Events 
prove what Y have said: for instance, 
examine the features of these young 
nut-crackets, and tell me, on your 
honour, if you can discover any like- 
ness between their faces and mine. 
That, however, makes no diference to 
me—here they are, and I love them 
just the same as if they were my 
ewn blood. When I perceived them 
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coming into life, sMhough I had no 
hand in it, 1 swelled my bagpipe the 
merrier, to gain wherewith to sapport 
them, and to make a stand agatnst 
our creditors." 

Here the wife interrupted this in- 
discreet babbler.—'* Have you not suf- 
ficiently stunned the gentleman with 
your impertinences? and do you for- 
get that we have not tasted a morsel 
all this day, while you hear the bell at 
the neigh uring monastery ring for 
evening prayers ?" 

** You are in the right,” replied the 
docile Minstrel, “ let us go and break- 
fast with the money this generous gen- 
tleman has just given me,—sufficient 


for the eil is the evil thereof, —we 
may possibly find, before night, some 


other charitable person not invincible 
to the charms — 

* You may keep your money in 
your pocket," replied e Cambresian, 
* the monet whose bel! you now 
hear, is Vaucelles, where I have some 
friends; let us go thither together, 
and we shall be well received, the 
pious children of St Bernard, to whom 
the convent belongs, are famous for 
xc A italit A " 

e Minstrel takes up his pilgrim's 
staff, slings his pipes on his baer and 
offers his arm to his wife, who accom- 

nies him limping and scolding ; the 

wo boys run before them like two 
young greyhounds; the girl is silent 
and sighs ; and thus the Cambresian 
conducts the limping caravan to the 


monastery. 


Part Second. 


Happy were the pilgrims of good old 
times, who, when worn down with 
fatigue and hunger, on discovering the 
towers of a monastery, entered in- 
stantly its gates, and were received as 
part of the family. It is said that 
great changes have since happencd, 
and that convents are not now so char- 
itably inclined ; this may, perhaps, be 
caused by pilgrims not being so wor- 
thy and good as in old times. 

owever this may be, our Minstrel 
met with a favourable reception ; for 
the Lord Abbot, having noticed the 
company from his narrow painted win- 
dow, descended the stair-case, and met 
at the bottom of it his nephew. Hce, 
the young Cambresian, had tlie hon- 
our so to He presehted to his 
uncle his vagabond companions, whe 
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were conducted by the steward into 
err endi ar tr of guests, and 
instantly served with a dinner, during 
which the Minstrel never said a word ; 


but by degrees, as his hunger was sat- 
isfled, and the wine raised his spirits 
he began to talk away as usual at all 


rates. . 
, ** Sir apud said the — 
sian, ‘“‘ with the permission of ma- 
dam, have the goodness to continue 
your history, which is very interest- 
lng, and will certainly afford pleasure 
to the steward, whe has taken such 
geod care of you.” 

. * I will cheerfully comply,” an- 
awoered the Minstrel, “‘ but Í forget 
where I left off. —“ You were," re- 
plied the Cambresian, “ in the act of 
swelling ur pipes at Toledo." 


have nothing as yet. I was 
forced tÒ quit Toledo, like as J had 
— many other towns, without 
ing myself the richer. I went 
thence to Madrid, where novelty gave 
me a good reception. All tbe capitala 
of the world great resoprces to 
every new camer in the folly of their 
inhabitants. At this time J. was fol- 
lowed st Madrid, as so many athers 
had heen, who no greater 
talenta than myself. ^A alight quarrel 
arose, however, in our own family: m 
wife accused me of poisoning ber,—1, 
who never had 
rat,—was it probable I should at- 
tempt such a thing? I was neverthe- 
los thought ty, arrested, and 
thrown into prison, where! languished 
for six months. A thousand captious 
questions were put to me, to imaka me 
ewn myself guilty of sa horrid a crime} 
but when they were perfectly convin» 
ced that I had not sense enough to do 
= an act, I was restored to my li- 
ty. 
.* J instantly hurried to 


my lod. 

gu whenoe I bad been taken to 
ve the honour of being made the 
inhabitant of 9 n mansion, eager 
to embrace my wife and these three 
children: but, sir, my wife was not 
there; for she had found means to 
interest in her bebalf an officer of the 
boly inquisition, and, if she pleases, 
she can tell you more on head 
than I can. All that I know is, that 
she was an inmate of his house when 
rison. I hastened thither, and 
er with that officer, who turn» 
ed pale at eight of me; but without no- 
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ticing his palenesa, I embraced my wife 
with tenderness, and without anger, 
which the more astonished the algua- 
ail, — into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter ; her friend followed her example; 
and I also joined in the laugh. Thess 
good people were very kind, to have 
me imprisoned for such a trifle. 

“ This connexion was lucky; for 
the officer of the holy inquisition took 
charge of my wife; so that I had one 
mouth the less to fill, and only these 
three brats to maintain. My pipes be» 
gan to bring in a tolerable revenue, as 
there were at that time at Madrid 
some very pretty romances, which J 
Lea erately well, and not 

ight passed without my being calle 

upon to give a serenade. In the even» 
ings I went to the Prado, where I was 
eagerly sought after, sometimes by a 
duenna, sometimes by a lord of the 
court, knights of the order of Calatrae® 
va, members of the council of Castile; 
at other times, by ladies of easy virtue, 
who are as common at Madrid as in 
other countries. - 

** Sir, I witnessed daily all the ten- 
der and most irritable passions in ac- 
tion, during my walks up and down 
the allies af tho Prado; puff- 
ing themselves out like , or like 
Way bagpipe, to give themselves the 
appearance of the most desperate lov- 
ers. 1 joined in sentiment with al) 
that employed me, or rather I acted 
my part after the example of others, 
and my pockets were consequently 
well filled. But I must tell yon, sir, 
an adventure that happened to me o» 
the Prado. I had formed an arrange- 
ment with a little poet from Andalu- 
sia, whom I ordered to write verses, 
as I would order a coat from a tailor. 
One evening as we were on the Prado 
& man, whom I took at least for 4 

of Spain, although the obscue 
rity prevented me from observing his 
features, called gut to me, with a deep 
and commanding voice, ‘ Minstre 
compose and play me instantly a ro» 
mange. -—' Very willingly, my lord, 
replied I; ‘on what subject do you 
eel it — a leering us a hus» 
who is forced to sing the praises 
of another, who plays ap in re- 
gard to his wife.’ I pressed my little 
— be make ed th with ‘the 
words, and as he repeated them to me, 
I adapted a proper tune'to them. Í 
wish I ogald now remember them; sir;' 
for they wexe very fine, and I woyld 
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sing them to you with my own accom- 

paniment. en I executed them to 

my noble patron, and the handsome 
y that was with him in an unfre- 


uented of the walks, they were 
S dy deli ted, they were almost 
suffocated with laughing. Shall you 
be able to guess who this brilhant 
couple were? Ask the lady here, for 
it was herself, well wra up in her 

veil, with the officer of the sacred 
troop, her favourite, and my substi- 
tute, who had dressed himself up in 
the clothes of some major-domo. It 
was these two honest creatures who 
were playing me this trick ; however, 
they paid me as generously as those 
would have done whose clothes they 
wore, and this was some consolation 
to me.” 

The Minstrel was thus far advanced 
in his history, when the bell rang for 
prayers, to the t disappointment 
of the steward, who, for the last quar- 
ter of an hour, had crammed his nap- 
kin into his mouth to prevent himself 
from laughing out loud. He had rea- 
son to be sorry to leave it thus half 
untold, for the history jncreased in 
interest. 

* My wife," continued the ingenu- 
ous musician, ** grew tired of her 
friend, or he grew tired of her, I know 
not which in this respect had the ad- 
vantage ; but one fine morning, ma- 
dam paid me a visit when I least ex- 

it, and said that she was re- 
turned to live with me. ‘ Madam,’ 
said I, * you do me a great deal of 
honour." From that time my house 
had all the character belonging to a 
musician ; for whilst I was attempting 
to play some new romances with my 
Andalusian, she was making a variety 
of noises ; distributing, with an ease 
at I never saw equalled by any one, 

a box on the ear to her daughter, kicks, 
on the breech to her sons, breaking and 
throwing down the furniture, and a 
variety of other elegant deeds that’ I 
suppress. ` Our neighbours thought 
our household somewhat too noisy, 
and made such complaints as forced 
us to dislodge. None would admit us 
into their houses from our bad repu- 
tation, so that we were forced.to sleep 
under gateways, or on benches before 


the doors, and the wicked children of six 


the town called us the Benchers of 
Madrid. i 

* Ah, sir! I was 
eontempt ; for I bad in truth collected 
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a handsome purse during my widow- 
hood; but my wife, on her retarn, 
took possession of it as the seal of our 
reconciliation, and in less than six 
weeks it was all dissipated. To add 
to my misfortune, we were the public 
laughing-stock at Madrid. Convinced 
that no artist ought to remain long in 
any town where the public take such 
license in regard to him, I packed up 
my alls, and set out for Grenada. I 
had been told that the Abencerragoes 
great admirers of music as of 
the fair sex and tournaments. A de- 
sire to be the Orpheus of some of these 
gallant Moors had determined me to 
undertake the journey. But, sir, E 
was in no imposing equipage when I 
made my entry into Grenada; and 
my fate was like that of Homer, who 
was forced to ask alms by holding out 
the same hands that have transmitted 
to us his immortal Poverty 
only excites pity, which rather bor- 
ders on contempt ; and although alms 
be given to a poor person, the giver 
scarcely ever supposes him to have any 
merit; for to gain even the appearance 
of abilities, a man must be ss well 
dressed at Grenada as any where else. 
I was almost naked ; my wife had no 
longer those charms that won the af- 
fections of the officer of the holy of- 
fice ; our two brats were in a state of 
nature; and my Andalusian ; who 
was in such vogue at Madrid, seemed 
a blockhead at Grenada. In a word, 
this great theatre was too brilliant for 
us | 


** Despised by the Abencerragoes, 
guess how low I was sunk in my own 
mind, sir, and what steps I took? You 
have heard of the Zegris, the secoad 
faction at Grenada, and know that 
these proud Zegris despise all know- 
ledge in literature, the fine arts, or in 
music. It was to one of these, how- 
ever, that I was forced to attach my- 
self; but, just Heavens! in what a 
sigan crock one day, almost sink- 

unger and thirst, I was 
leaning against & wall, when a Zegris, 


pessing by, noticed me, and said 
* Thou sufferest: I have compassion 


on thee; follow me.’ I did so, and 
he conducted me to his stable, when, 
pointing to two Arabian horses, and 
usian mares, he said: * Lay 
aside thy pipes, which will make thee 
starvé, and dress my horses, which 
i thee a sustenance.’ 

* Judge, air, of my surprise and 
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humiliation at these words. Fallen 
from all my flattering hopes, and turn- 
ed into a groom! Another more af- 
flicting thought crossed my mind, that 
I could not even fulfil this vile em- 
ployment; for I had never bridled an 
ass, and, moreover, my master seemed 
to be the most impatient of all the 
is. What was to be done? It is 
said that man accustoms himself to 
any thing; I had, nevertheless, the 
utmost difficulty to become a jockey. 

* [ had for subaltern-master a 
groom, called Ismael Sabaoth, who was 
assuredly the most discourteous and 
most disagreeable Saracen of all Gre- 
nada. Imagine, sir, a pigmy in shape, 
a giant in head, a mole in the small- 
ness of his eyes, a goat in beard, an 
Ethiopian in colour, —a very hobgob- 
lin, who would have frightened a Cæ- 
sar in the night-time. Add to this, a 
fox in cunning, wicked as a monkey, 
and brutal as a hound. This animal, 
however, was the lover of the wife 
of the Zegris; you may judge, there- 
fore, of the taste of the lady, and 
of the comforts that awaited me. 

* This wretch would fancy, that, 
without ever having served an appren- 
ticeship, I was as well acquainted as 
himself in the business of the stable. 
He was incessantly scolding ; but not 
content with — he ace mes It 
was necessary that I alwa 
have the currycomb in my hand, cid 
be mounted on base villanous beasts, 
which were constantly prancing, and 
seemed to take delight in throwing 
me sometimes on the d ill, at 
others in the cess-pool, al h I 
hung on as long as I could by their 
manes. ‘On my return to the stable, 
without ever giving me a minute to 
wipe and clean myself, I was forced to 
measure out oats, cut down hay, spread 
straw, which brought on quarrels with 
the purveyor. I was then sent to col- 
lect herbs, and to select — pro- 

to my animals, who enjo 
far better health than I did. — 

* It was with the utmost difficult 
that, in the course of a week, I could 
steal a single quarter of an hour to 
myself for . This I constantly 
employed in the keeping up my know- 
ledge in my original profession, and 
with inconceivable pleasure swelled 
my pipes with the most harmonioys 
tones. I cannot, however, flatter. my- 
self that I produced the same effect in 


taming my animals as my predecessor, 
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Orpheus, experienced with tigers and 
lions. On the contrary, my barbarous 
beasts accompanied me with their 
heels, and made several desperate at- 
tempts to kick me. 

s — day while ius playing, and 
m capering like mad things, 
Sebaoth entered the stable, and hav- 
ing gone too near one of the Arabians, 
he received a severe kick on the belly. 
Sabaoth roared loud enough to w 
the dead, and his cries brought all the 
stable boys around him. He accused 
me of having played him this trick in 
revenge for the many thrashings he 
had given me. I can assure you, sir, 
that such a wicked thought never en- 
tered my mind; but, notwithstanding 
my innocence and my protestations, 
the whole Mahometan race fell upon 
my Christianity, and overpowered me 
with blows. I was driven from the 
stables without their giving me a real, 
and m was with difficulty I was pera 
mitted to carry away my pipes. 

** [ sear Dd through the whole 
town of Grenada for my wife and chil- 
dren, and for my usian, and col- 
lected them as well as I could, all ex- 
cept the latter, whom I never saw : 
more. They had suffered as many 
miseries as myself, and having com- 
pared them together, we set off with 
sorrow for the kingdom of Murcia. I 
addressed myself to the company of 
whom I was again become the head: 
* A truce to sighing, children ; let us 


assist each other, and gayly too; for 
cheerfulness is, above all, most neces- 
sary when in misery. It is useless to 


the opulent, and that is the reason 
why they possess so little of it. Here 
is my faithful bagpipe, my dear patri- 
mony, and our constant resource a- 
gainst all the calamities of this life.’ 

* My wife answered me rather un- 
civilly: * Assuredly that must be a 
grand resource, which has raised you 
to the eminent rank of a stable boy, 
and reduced us to beggary. Find 
some other profession, for this is worn 
out. Providence, sir, has formed me 
a very gentle clay. To soften m 
wife's temper, I replied, * If you thi 
that my pipes cannot gai ugh for 
our subsistence, you have oniy to 
speak, madam, and I will tum physi- 
cian. My pleased her: mu- 
sic leads to beggary, and physic to 
wealth. ; l 

** I became then a doctor of physic, 
and established myself in Murcia, 





where, by dint of killing, I learned 
how to cure, and was in great vogue. 
I was consulted by all, ten leagues 
round; my house to fill, my 
wife to — pus my lot was — 
fortunate than t many of the 
most celebrated doetors of Salamanca: 
You shall judge by the following fact, 
how great my reputation must have 
been : 


** One day, this same Zegris, m 
late master at Grenada, passed through 
Murcia as commander-in-chief of t 


army that was marching against the 
Castillians. He was suddenly taken 
ill, and on his inquiring for a physi- 
cian, every voice united in recommend- 
ing me as the most able doctor in 
Christendom. In the honour of at- 
tending him, I cured him in eight 
days, at the end of which I called on 
him to take my leave. During his 
convalescence he had fixed his eyes on 
me with attention and embarrassment, 
and when I was going away, he said, 
on giving me more money than my 
pipes had ever brought me since I had 
t played upon them, ‘ Doctor, I 
think I have seen you.somewhere be- 
fore, but cannot recollect where. At 
these words I gave myself up for an 
undone man, and threw myself at hia 
feet. < You have been in my service,’ 
—— he, * but I cannot remember 
in what capacity. ‘ As your groom, 
my lord,' replied I, striking my sides 
to gain more assurance; ‘ excuse me, 
eondescend to hear me. Honest 
Sabaoth, your renowned head groom, 
while he leathered nde with a thong, 
had, at the same time, the charity to 
teach me somewhat of horse botany : 
from a horse to a man, my lord, there 
is no great stride, and I thought that 
what was good for one could not do 
much harm to the other. I applied, 
therefore, to mankind, I applied to 
your lordship's self; what I used to ad- 
minister in your stables to your Ara- 
bians, stallions, and Andalusian horses, 
and you see yourself that I have been 
y right. ‘ Wonderfully so, 
said the Zegris, laughing ; ‘ and I am 
now no longer surprised at the infer- 
nal strength of your medicines.’ ‘ Your 
lordship judges right; they were to 
kill or cure you, —for it is the same as 
fo physic and as to morality ; we 
should be, firm in both,—this is my 
manner.’ 
« He left the town, and I pocketted 
his money. I soon became rich and 
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whether I should continue my auy 
or not; I am gay at present, and 
shall become melanchaly." 
The Cambresian insisted on his go- 
ing ons and the old man thought him- 
bound to obey him. 





Part Third. 


Lovz, thou powerful governor thet 
influenceth every condition of life, 
thou couldst not gain any sway over 
our Minstrel, who steadily braved thy 
power,—but thy fatal shafts did not 
spere his hter, or rather the daugh- 

We have seen, at the 


and not without cause, for she hed 
left all her happiness behind in Mur- 
cia. 


Ernestine, for thet was the name of 
this unfortunate girl, had looked toe 
long, and listened too much, to a 
and handsome Moor of Murcia for her 

gained admittance in- 


repose. He had gai 
to the house of the Minstrel, new 
turned doctor, under t of pound- 
ing his drugs, and of learning the art 
of physic under so able a master ; bat 
the real cause of attraction were the 
bright eyes of the fair — He 
very soon persuaded the simple maid, 
as lovers easily do, that no = waa 
ever B0 strong as his, and that Heaven 
was not purer than his heart, end that 
he adored her, and should never adore 
any one but her; in short, he used all 
those common-place expressions that 
are em en on such occasions; but 
we must do the young Moor the jus- 
tice to say, that he really felt every 
thing he said, as we shal] show in the 
course of the history. Ernestine be- 
lieved too much this flattering lan- 
guage; her heart was already lost, but 
er innocence no way affected, and she 
suffered the more. It was impossible 
for her to command her eyes ; invol- 
untary sighs broke from her bosom, so 
that every one guessed at the cause of 
her pain. Her mother had long dis- 
covered the secret of her heart, but the 
— alone had not the least suspicion 

it. 

One fine morning his wife entered 
hia chamber, and made him acquaint- 
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ed with her discovery. We have re- 
peatedly shewn that the Minstrel was 

-nature ifted, bat like a good 
Christian, he would not bear any jok- 
ing on the subject of religion. At the 
mention of this insolent Moor, this 
unworthy child of Mahommed, who 
had dared to fall in love with the 
daughter of an old Christian, he, for 
the first time in his life, flew into a 
violent rage. His wife, astonished at 
this extraordinary emotion, but inca- 
pable of changing her opinion, said, 
& Why, you are like the blackgwards, 
who no sooner become rich than they 
are become insolent ; how can the love 
of the handsome Amurat put you into 
such a passion?” ** He is a Mahom- 
medan.” ** Well, will he be the first 
Moor who has turned Christian? end 
then, would his i with our 
daughter be so disproportionate? You 
own yourself, that Amurat understands 
physic almost as well as you do; he 
will continue to improve himself un- 
der your instructions, and when Heav- 
en shall dispose of you, he will be 
then our support." ** I den't mean to 
die," ret the Minstrel, ** nor do I 
mean to have any Moor in my family." 

Such was the introduction to the 
detafis the self-dubbed physician was 
about to give the Cambresian ; he thus 
continued : 

** Sir, I have said that — and 
opulence entered my house hand in 
hand. I told my wife, ‘in a resolute 
tone, that I would never have a Moor 
for a son-in-law; she hed the im 
dence to reply, it was not quite clear 
that I was the father of her daughter. 
* That does not signify, madam,’ re- 
Ls I, with dignity, * so long as I 

r the honourof ips dui in publie." 

* Very well, replied she, * we shall 
see.” On hearing i R I broke, 
through rage, a phial that was in my 
aed an called my daughter, to whom 
I spoke as follows: ‘ Ernestine, how 
dare you fall in love without my 
leave ?' She blushed, wept, and threw 
herself at my feet; I raised her up 
and wiped her eyes, and said it is no 
crying, but give me an an- 

swer. ‘ Father, I could not help it.’ 
I proved to her that it was very possi- 
ble for her to have helped it, since I 
had never been in love in my life. I 
talked to her of the infidel she had 
made choice of ; had he been a Chris- 
tian, said I, that might have been 
semething, but an enemy to God! I 
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then described to her my situation, 
and hinted to her the possibility of my 
marrying her on day to a bachelar af 
Salamanca. 

et bu replied o * I am very 
sorry to give you an in, it is m 
ill fortane that forces n if I could, 
I would no longer love Amnrat ; I even 
wish I had strength to hate him, and 
I would do it to — 
it quite impossible. You talk to me 
of znerriage with a bachelor of Sala- 
manca, I would not accept of the hand 
of the King of Grenada were he to of- 
fer it. Father, I am very unhappy in 
loving Amurat, I will not, if you in- 
sist upon it, see him any more ; I shall 
die, but I will obey your orders, and 
that is the whole I can do.' 

** Her discourse affected me much ; 
but seeing Amurat, my rage returned, 
and I stooped down to pick up the 
broken glass of the phial to th 
his face ; but he looked so afflicted and 
humble, that I, who am naturally 
kind, instead of throwing the glass in 
his face, broke it in my hand. It was 
then that I witnessed the sweet dispo- 
sitions of those children whom I was 

cuting ; Amurat picked all the 
en gless out of my hand, which 
Ernestine washed, wiped, and kissed. 

** I believe I should then have par- 
doned them, but madam entered with 
her usual noise, which brought back 
all my indignation,—I punished the 
innocent for the guilty, and swore this 
marriage should never take place. 

** My wife had made a joke of me 


throughout life,—she declared herself 


he protectress of these two children, 
and determined to marry them pri- 


not pay much attention 
to it. On awakening one morning, I 
found that I was the only inhabitant 
ef my house. It was in vain I search- 
ed for my wife; she, Ernestine, the 
two brate, all the family, had dislodg- 
ed during the night. I ran to m 

strong box ; the lock had been forced, 
and my treasure, the fruit of so much 
labour, had disappeared with my fugi- 
tives. I was so thunderstruck, that 
when I attempted to move, my legs 
failed I — fixed to the 
spot, a — e most melanchol 

—— ife. But Heaven had 
vided me an avenger. At this period 
the holy office was most attentive in 
watching and preventing the Moors 


row in- 


ou, but I feel ` 
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from ing off poor Christian wo- 
men. A detachment of these honest 
defenders of our religion, noticing an 
old woman, a y gir} and the 
handsome Amurat, who thought- 
lessly kept on his turban, arrested all 
three. Heavens! what must have 
been the surprize of my wife, when 
she found the commander of the troop 
was no other than the officer, her for- 
mer friend. When recovered from her 
astonishment, she had recourse to her 
ancient blandishments ; but perhaps 
the season of love was passed, or that 
the commander in such a holy service 
had repented his former amours, for 
he said to her, in & tone to convince 
her that her smiles were vain, * Ma- 
dam, I am very sorry for you ; but I 
am forced to execute my office: it 
pains me, I assure you, to deliver you 
up to the holy inquisition ; and in 
spite of my pity, you must permit me 
i ut on andeufhs. * My dear Don 
Pedro, replied my wife, * is there no 
method to soften you ? * None, ma- 
dam,’ answered officer. ‘ What, 
not even with this gold,’ continued my 
wife. The sight of gold has a charm, 
the effect of which is more rapid than 
light or thought. The hardened feat- 
ures of the stern countenance of the 
officer were —— softened into 
smiles. He pocketted the gold, and 
sent my wife, daughter, and the two 
brats, back to me again in Murcia. 
But he was inflexible in detaining the 
handsome Amurat, in spite of the cries 
and lamentations of Ernestine, when 
he tore him from her.” At the reci- 
tal of this scene by the Minstrel, the 
amiable girl began to sob as loudly as 
at the moment of separation. 

Evening prayers being ended, the 
steward hastily returned to the hall 
for strangers ; but was not a little as- 
tonished to ud "y hoi man — 80 
very lately he gayety, 
when he hed gone to attend his duis 
at chapel. 
fortune can have happened unto you, 
then, during the recital of t 
pealms, and the performance of a sin- 
gle obi P" § Reverend father,” 
replied the Minstrel, ‘ you have -lost 
nothing by your absence ; it was only 
the relation of innocent amours of 
this simple girl, and some trifling cha- 
grins which I experienced myself, that 
I have been telling during the time 

were -singing." ** Oh, if it 
is only that," said the steward, “ I 


The Minstret of Bruges. 


* Ah, what sudden mis- 
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have indeed lost nothing, and I am 
not sorry to have missed hearing of 
your grievances, for I due mucb better 
your gayeties." ** As for ; an- 
sw ihe Minstrel, “ E "sen 
I am well enough provided with that, 
eum patience too, as you shall 


** When I saw ny wife and child- 
ren return so melancholy in the even- 
ing, I was much surprised, and calm- 
ly asked them whence they came? 
My wife, gentlemen, does not want 

ntery, and nothing emberrasses 
her ; she plainly told me the whole of 
her plot, the carrying away my treas- 
ure, the meeting of the holy brother- 
hood, and added what had been the 
price for her fetters being struck off. 
* Vastly well, madam,’ said I, * and it 
is I then who pays for your folly 3 we 
have not now a maravidi, and your 
prank has made so much noise, we 
cannot longer remain here,— What's 
to be done?’ * Resume your bagpipe, 
replied she, you know that that is 
our faithful nurse.’ 

** I resumed my ipes, and went 
playing away on e high roads of 
Spain: but, sirs, one cannot hunt two 
hares at once ; the time which I had 

iven to prec was prejudicial to my 
t profession, which requires con- 
stant and perpetual cultivation. Add 
to this, that I was become somewhat 
asthmatical, and could no longer draw 
out those fine and lengthened tones 
which, in my younger days, went to 
the heart. The pipe, they say, resem- 
bles love, and youth is required in 
both. I hastened therefore to quit 
Spain, and on our arrival at the Py- 
renees, we clambered over those black 
and formidable rocks, and crossed 
those immense heaps of snow, that 
have lain there since the creation of 
the world, as well as we could, and 
saw France once again. We trated 
ourselves before the first flower-de- 
luce we saw. Were I to say that 
my talents received greater honour in 
France than in Spain, I should lie ; 
but this I am bound to say, that in 
France they were more ready to assist 
us with their — — 

* On approachi ITY, - 
lected that my wife had told me that 
her relations held a very 
situation at Chateauroux.” At these 
words this discreet woman, wearied 
for some time by all the indiscretions 
of her husband quitted the apart- 
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ment, under pretext to amuse her 
— and to make the boys play 
on the pipes. When she was gone, the 
Minstrel thus continued,—“ Sirs, my 
wife is a liar—no one had ever heard 
of her, nor of her relations, nor of the 
great state they kept at Chateauroux. 
It would seem that she had never be- 
fore, any more than myself, set foot in 
Berry. Believe women who please on 
their word. My reverend father, you 
have acted wisely not to * 

The Cambresian nodded his head 
by way of civility, thinking on the ex- 
traordinary adventures he had heard. 
But let us for a while leave the Hall 
of Guests at Vaucelles, and speak of 
other works connected with the sub- 
ject. 


— n sd 


HISTORY OF THE BERNACLE AND 
MACREUSE. 


One of the most singular instances of 
credulity on record, is that contained 
in the early history of the Tree Goose 
or Bernacle. There is nothing pecu- 
liar in the habits of this bird which 
would seem to account, in a sufficient- 
ly satisfactory manner, for the origin 
of those fictions which for so long a 
period constituted its natural history, 
and yet its alleged mode of production 
certainly su in absurdity even 
the exploded doctrine of fortuitous 
generation. According to the accounts 
to which we allude, this bird was not 
produced, as in ordinary cases, from 
the of an animal like itself; but 
derived its origin, either from a sea 
shell found growing upon floating 
timber and the trunks of trees, from 
foam or slime generated on the ocean, 
or from certain fruits, which, falling 
into the water, were there metamor- 
phosed into geese. These opinions 
were not, like many others, confined 


to the vulgar and uneducated. Grave. 
historians handed down to posterity, 


as a truth, a fable which derived its 
origin from ignorance and credulity. 
Naturalists did not hesitate to copy 
the relations of preceding writers, or 
to increase their currency by the 
weight of their own authority ; while 
physiologists, without inquiring into 


.the truth of the facts advanced, rea- 


soned regarding them with as much 

confidence as if they had formed the 

foundation of an established law of 

nature. The following curious ac- 
Vor. III. 
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oom is given by Gerard, in his Her- 


* Having travelled from the grasses 

ing in the bottom of the fenny waters, 
woods and mountains, even unto Li. 
banus itselfe ; and also the sea and bowels 
of the same, wee are arrived at the end of 
our history, ing it not impertinent to 
the conclusion of the same to eid with one 
of the marvels of this land (we may say of 
Far world). The history whereof to set 


t eripe — 
tie thereof, w not only require a large 
and iar volume, but also a deeper 


into the bowels of nature, than my 
intended purpose will suffer me to wade in- 
to, my sufficiencie also considered ; leaving 
the history thereof hewen, unto some 
excellent man, learned in the secrets of na- 
ture, to be both fined and refined: in the 
mean space take it as it falleth out, the na- 
ked and bare truth, though unpolished. 
There are found in the north parts of Scot- 
land, and the islands adjacent, called Or- 
chades, certaine trees, whereon do grow cer- 
taine shells of a white colour tending to 
russet, wherein are contained little living 
creatures; which shells in time of maturity 
doe open, and out of them grow those 
little living things, which, falling into the 
water, do become fowles, w we call 
barnacles; in the north of England, brant 


geese ; and in Lancashire, tree geese: but 
e other that do fall upon the land 
and come to nothing us much by the 


writings of others, and also from the 
mouthes of — of those » which 
may very well accord with tru 

** But what our cies have seen, and our 
hands touched, we shall declare. There is 
a small island in Lancashire, called the 
Pile of Foulders, wherein are found the 
broken pieces of old and bruised ships, some 
wh have been cast thither by ship- 
wracke, and also the trunks and bodies with 
the branches of old and rotten trees, cast up 
there likewise ; whereon is found a certain 
spume or froth, that in time breedeth unto 
certaine shells, in shape like thoee of the 
muskle, but sharper pointed, and of a whit- 
ish colour ; wherein is contained a thing in 
forme like a lace of silke finely woven as it 
were er, of a whitish colour, one end 
wh is fastened unto the inside of the 
shell, even as the fish of oistres and mus- 
kles are: the other end is made fast unto 
the belly of a rude masse or lumpe, which 


in time commeth to the shape forme of 
a bird: when it is perfectly formed the 
shell ga open, and the thing that 

is the foresaid lace or string, next 
come the legs of the bird ing out, and 
as it groweth greater it open e shell by 


degrees, till at length it is all come forth 

and hangeth onely by the bill; in short 

after it commeth to full maturitie, and 

filleth — sea, where A ereth 

feathers, to a bigger 

than a m b pe than a goose, 
4 
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having blacke legs and bill or beake, and 
feathers blacke and white, sputted in such a 
manner as is our inagpies, called in some 
pes a pie-aunet, which the people in 

cashire call by no other name a 
tree goose; which place aforesaid, and all 
those parts adjoining, do so much ahound 
therewith, that one of the best is bought for 
three pence. For the truth hereof, if any 
doubt, may rd rc them to repaire unto 
me, and I s satisfie them by the testi- 
monie of good witnesses. 

*« Moreover, it should seem that there is 
another sort hereof, the history of which is 
true, and of mine own knowledge; for 
travelling upon the shore of our English 
coast, between Dover and Rumney, 1 found 
the trunk of = old rotten tree, pras (with 
some hel t I procured b ermen'g 
wives that were there Sania their hus- 
bands’ returne from the sea) we drew out of 
the water upon dry land. Upon this rotten 
tree I found growing many thousands of 

crimson bladders, in shape likeunto 

ings newly filled, before they be sod- 
den, which were very clere and shining. 
At the nether end whereof did grow a shell 
fish, fashioned somewhat like a small mus- 
kle, but somewhat whiter, resembling a 
shell fish that groweth upon the rocks about 


and Garsey, called a lympit ; many 
of these shells I b t with me to Lon- 


don, which, after I opened, I found in 
them living things without forme or shape ; 
in others which were neerer come to ripe- 
nesse, I found living — that were very 
naked, in shape like a bird ; in others, the 
birds covered with soft downe, the shell 
halfe open, and the bird ready to fall out, 
which no doubt were the fowles called bar- 
nacles."" 


He adds, in regard to the period of 
rr esee — 

s spawne as it were in or 
Aprile; the are in May and 
rss and — fulness of feathers fn the 
moneth thereafter." 

How such a fable could have origi- 
nated, it is not very easy to deter- 
mine. The reasons which seem to 
have induced authors to seek the ori- 

in of these birds elsewhere than in 
the ordinary course of nature, are the 
large flocks of them which are occa- 
sionally observed along the coasts and 
islands of the northern parts of Scot- 
land and some other countries, where 
they are at the same time never known 
to deposite their eggs or rear their 
young — and this circumstance, com- 

ined with the peculiar appearance of 
the bernacle shell, no doubt, in the 
first place, gave rise to the belief at 
one time so common, more especially 
among the elder French writers, ** que 
cette sorte d'oyes naissent sans pere 
et sans mere, sans etre ny pondus ny 
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couvés," Few subjects in natural 
history have been so much involved 
in error, or have given rise to a great- 
er diversity of opinion, than this, At 
the present period it appears absurd 
that such opinions should ever have 
been uttered, or, being so, that they 
should have been deemed worthy of & 
serious refutation. Yet the fact is 
certain, that a few centuries ago, there 
was scarcely an individual whose works 
have descended to our own times, who 
did not either give credit to this fic- 
tion, or at least feel inclined to do so. 
We shall now give a few extracts from 
the different authors who have treated 
of this singular subject, at the same 
time acknowledging our obligations to 
the posthumous work of Monsieur 
de Graindorge, entitled, ** Traité de 
l'origine des Macreuses," published at 
Caen by Dr Maloüin, in the year 
1680. 

Among the earliest notices of this 
opinion, is that given by Sylvester 
oxi in his Topography of Ire- 


" Sunt et aves multe que bernacz vo- 
cantur, quas mirum in modum contra na- 
turam natura producit Non ex earum 
coitu ut assolet ova gignuntur, non avis in 
earum procreatione unquam ovis incubat, 
unde et in quibusdam Hibernia partibus, 
avibus istis tanquam non carneis quia de 
carne non natis jejuniorum tempore vesci 
solent. 

— ia later, Vincent of Bur- 
gundy, bishop of Beauvais, speaking 
of certain birds which ap to have 
been Bernacles, makes the following 
observation : 

** De iis itaque certum est, quod in orbe 
nostro circa Germaniam nec per coitum gig- 
nunt neque gignuntur: sed neque earum 
concubitum nos ullus hominum vidit, 
unde et carnibus earum in quadragesima 
nonnulli etiam Christiani in nostra atate in 
locis, ubi avium hujusmodi copia est uti so- 
lebant : sed Innocentius Papa in Lateranen- 
si Concilio Generali hoc ne ulterius feret 


. vetuit." 


It is somewhat surprising that Al- 
bertus Magnus, than whom so few 
were more attached to every thing ex- 
traordinary and supernatural, should 
have becn the only person of this pe- 
riod who continued adverse to the pre- 
vailing belief. He condemns it as a 
vulgar error, and adds, that the only 
reason for supposing that these birds 
derive their existence from certain 
trees or shells, or from wood in a state 
of decay, is founded on the general be- 
lief, ** quód nemo unquam vidit ess 
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coire vel ovare." The truth of this 
alleged circumstance in their history 
he contradicts on his own authority, 
treating it as quite absurd, ** quia ego 
et multi mecum de sociis vidimus eas 
et coire et ovare, et pullos nutrire." 

In this opinion he was, some time 
after, followed by Kircher (whom one 
has so seldom occasion to accuse of 
being incredulous), who doubted the 
relations of preceding writers and of 
his contemporaries, and gave it as his 
idea, that the of these birds may 
occasionally float from the northern seas 
towards our coasts, and there hatching 
upon planks, trees, and the bottoms of 
ships, might thereby have given rise to 
the origin of the fable. To make use 
of Mathiew Wright's well-known ex- 
pression when he was about to be hang- 
ed, we really think the remedy worse 
than the disease. 

M. Graindorge observes, ** Un mede- 
cin Anglois suivant l'opinion commune 
dit, Nidum barnicle aut ovum nemo 
vidit, nec mirum, cum spontaneam 
habent generationem : et si le passage 
qu'on attribüe a Isidore etoit de luy, 
mais il ne se trouve point dans ses 
ouvrages, il y auroit bien plus long- 
temps que cette opinion auroit cours." 

Regarding the growth of the ber- 
nacle there were, properly speaking, 
three opinions entertained by the old 
naturalists, all of which, however, are 
founded on one belief, that this bird 
is produced by a mode of generation 
known in the schools under the name 
of equivocal or spontaneous. Accord- 
ing to the first idea, it was maintain- 
ed, that along the shores of Britain 
there are certain trees which, in due 
season, bear birds instead of fruit. 
Those who espoused the second doc- 
trine, asserted that these birds spring 
up from the surface of decayed planks, 
to which they are fixed by the beak, 
and from which they detach them- 
selves, as soon as they are full fledged, 
and capable of providing for their own 
sustenance ; others again who inclined 
to neither of these theories, laboured 
to establish the existence of certain 
shells (the conche anatifere of au- 
thors) in which these birds were form- 
ed, and from which they were excluded 
whenever they had attained perfection. 

It is amusing to observe with what 
implicit confidence these absurd fictions 
were received for a long period of time, 
and handed down progressively by dif- 
ferent writers, for the most part with- 


out doubt or challenge. They even 
went so far as to publish engravings of 
this goose-bearing tree, with fruit in a 
state of maturity, ready to wing its 
ht into the air, or dive among the 
subjacent waves. Such representations 
may be found in the works of Aldro- 
vandus, and among the figures of 
plants by Pena and Lobel.* 
Munster, in his Universal Geogra- 
phy, mentions, that he found in Scot- 
d certain trees, the fruits of-which, 
on becoming mature, dropt into the 


. * [n Gerard's Herbal, there is an engrav- 
ing of the tree, with a section of the 
fruit, in the interior of which is represented 
& flerce dragon, the figure of which is said 
to be always contained therein. He gives 
the following description of it:—'* This 
strange and admirable tree groweth v 
great, resembling the pine tree, by reason ite 
alwaies flourish, and hath its boughs 
or branches of equal length and bignesse, 
which are bare and naked, of eight or nine 
cubits long, and of the bignesse of a man's 
arme: from the ends of which do shoot out 
leaves of a cubit and a halfe long, and full 
two inches broad, somewhat thick, and raige 
ed úp in the middle, then thinner and thine 
ner like a two-edged sword : among which 
come forth Kittle mossie flowers, of small 
moment, and turn into berries of the big- 
nesse of cheries, of a yellowish colour, round, 
light, and bitter, covered with a threefold 
skin or film, wherein is to be seen, as Mon- 
ardus and divers others report, the form of 
a n, having a long neck and gapi 
ath, the ridge or ‘armed with 
prickles, like the porcupine, with a long 
and four feet very easy to be discerned ; the 
figure of it we have set forth unto you ace 
cording to the greatness thereof, because our 
words and meaning may be the better un- 
derstood ; and also the leafe of the tree in 
his full bignesse, because it is impossible to 
be expressed in the figure; the trunk or 
body of the tree is covered with a tough 
bark, very thin and easie to be opened or 
wounded with any small toole or instru- 
ment ; which, being so wounded in the dog 
days, bruised or bored, yields forth drops of 
a thick red liquor, of the name uf the tree 
called dragon's tears, or sanguis draconis, 
dragon's blood : divers have doubted wheth- 
er the liquor or blood were all one with 
cinnabaris of Dioscorides (not meaning that 
cinabar made of quick-silver); but the re- 
ceived opinion is, they differ not, by reason 
their quality and temperature worke the like 
effect. This tree groweth in an island which 
the Portugals call Madera, and in one of the 
Canary Isles, called Insula Portus Sancti ; 
and as it seems it was first brought out of 
Africke, though some are of a contrarie 
Opinion, and say that it was first brought 
from Carthagena in America, by the bishop 
of the same province.” 
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water, and were converted into living 
birds ; and lest this opinion should be 
as a recent fabrication, he 
— many of the ancient cosmo- 
, especially Saxo Grammaticus, 
alate the same thing. Another au- 
thor indeed considers the proofs of the 
anomalous origin of the macreuse so 
firmly established, that he proceeds to 
ize on this principle of genera- 
tion, and gravely deduces from it the 
pr eurn of the famous Lamb 
n 
According to Chassaveur, in his ca- 
talogue de f, Gloire du Monde, there 
grows by the banks of a river in Scot- 
d a vast tree, the ripe fruits of which 
of in the form of ducks; those 
which fall upon the ground decay, but 
such as fall into the water do both 
swim and fly. On which Antony of 
Torquemuda, who, being a Catholic, 
naturally coveted a greater supply of 
those birds which are allowed — 
Lent, observes, that many people wi 
there were more trees of this species 
than one. Jacobus Aconensis agrees 
with Chassaveur in thinking, that such 
as drop on the ground must necessari- 
ly perish, ** quoniam in aquis est nu- 
trimentum earum et vita." The leaves 
of a tree which grows by the banks of 
an Irish river, of which Julius Cæ- 
sar Scaliger speaks, seem to be more 
independent in respect of their locali- 
ties, as those on the land become birds, 
those in the water, fishes. A similar 
fancy has occurred to Du Bartasin the 
lines quoted by M. Graindorge. 
** J'entens l'arbre aujourd'hui en Inturne 
vivant, 
Dont le feüillage epers par les soupirs du 
vent, 


Est metamorphosé d'une vertu feconde 
Sur terre en vrais oyseaux, et vrais Poissons 
sur l'onde." 

And in another passage he alludes 
more directly to the prevailing belief 
regarding the bernacle or macreuse: 

** Ainsi le vieil fragment d'une Barque se 


change 

En des —— volans, ô changement et- 
range 

Méme corps fut jadis arbre verd, puis vais- 
eeau, 

N'aguere Champignon, et maintenant oy- 
semL” 


In a curious old book, called 
* Northern Memoirs, calculated for 
the Meridian of Scotland,” written in 
the year 1658, by Richard Franck, 
Philanthropus, there is a discussion 
between Theophilus and Arnoldus, 
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concerning the Scots barnacle. In our 
uotation from this work, we trust 
our Northern readers and corres- 
pondents will not take amiss the pe- 
culiar view which is given of their 
character in the commencement of the 
passage. They must bear in mind 
that it was written by a Cockney visi- 


tant, a t while 

Arnoldus peering 

** The next curiosity to entertain you 
with, is the county of Southerland, which 


county of Stranavar, where a rude sort of 
inhabitants dwell (almost as 

Cannibals), who, when they kill a 
boil him in his hide, make a caldron of his 
skin, browis of his bowels, drink of hie 


More north, in an angle 
of Cathness, lives John a Groat, upon an 
isthmus of land that faceth the pleasant 
vus of — where the inhabitants are 
blest wi lenty of any and grain, be- 
sides fish, flesh, and owl in abundance. 


dispute 

limbs and members of the fir-tree is ques- 

tionless ; and those so fortunate to 

the ocean (or any other river or humitactive 

soil), by virtue of Solar heat, are destinated 

to live; but to all others so unfortunate to 

fall y dry land, are denied their nativity. 
** T^. Can you credit your own report, or 

s 


there is 


gathered up adhering to che broken rs of 
ing to the b ribs 

x nip wrecked upon thas coast; but these 
are not like the barnacle-geese I speak of: 
the like accident happened in Kent some- 
time past, and in many other parts of Eng- 
land, &c. so that few ingenious and intelli- 
gible travellers doubt a truth in this matter ; 
and the rather because, if sedulously exa- 
mined, it discovers a want of faith to doubt 
what's confirmed by such credible authority. 
But if cyesight be evidence against contra- 
diction, and the sense of feeli 

good enough to refute fiction, let me 
bring these two convincing arguments to 
maintain my assertion; for I have held a 
barnicle in my own hand, when as an- 
fledged, and han ing by the bcak, which, 
as I then su of the fir-trec, for it grew 
from thence as an excrescence grows an the 
members of an animal; and as all thing» 
have periods, and in time drop of, so doos 
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the barnicle, by a natural progress, 
itself from the member it’s conjoined to. 

** But further, to explicate the method 
and manner of this wooden goose more 
plainly. The first appearing parts are her 
rump and legs; next to them her callous 
and unploomed body ; and, last of all, her 
beak, by which she hangs immature, and 
al er insensible, because not as yet 
having any spark of life hitherto discovered 
to shine about her. Then, like the leaves 
in October, that leisurely drop off (since pre- 
destinated to fall), even so the barnacle drops 
off from the twig of the tree to which nature 
had fastened her, snd gave her a growth 
and an inanimate being. Where note, to 
so many as providentially fall into water, 
protection is immediately sent them to live; 
but to all others as accidentally encounter 
dry land, such, I presume, are doomed to 
die without redemption. And though some 
of them are commissioned to live, yet how 
difficult is it to preserve life, when hourly 
sought after by the luxurious devourer." 

Even Conrad Gesner (called by 
Thomas Johnson a very learned, pain- 
ful, honest, and judicious writer, and 
by Dr Robinson, the most learned, 
diligent, and faithful of any that ever 
meddled with the history of animals) 
fell into the same error. Hea 
to have been chiefly misled 
Phe y d "the regarding th 

e second theory ng the 
production of these birds, is that 
which maintains, that they are pro- 
duced from a thickish slime or froth, 
which gathers on the surface of pu- 
trescent wood, especially fir, when 
floating on the sea. Thus Campden, 
in his description of the British Isles, 
makes mention of a bird, very abun- 
dant near the Isle of Man, which the 
English call bernacles, and the Scotch, 
Clakers. In like manner, the Scots 
Chronicles are quoted by Wormius as 
follows : 


y an 


stuporem convertit." 

And again, in Museo, page 257, this 
passage occurs. 

* De harum avium generatione variant 
autores. Quidam more aliarum avium per 
coitum propagari putant, quidam ex ligno 
putri nasci volunt, alii ex corruptis arboris 
cujusdam pomis, alii ex conchis. Quorum 
sententias et rationes expendere hoc loco, 
nostri non est instituti. Ut nihil de iis di- 
cam, qui statuunt diversas esse aves, quee 
ex conchis proveniunt, ab is, quz ex pu- 
‘tridis lignis aut pomis ortum trahunt. Im- 
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mo non desunt, qui ex quovis ligno nasci 
posse dummodo in mari et undis 
juxta Hebrides putredinem concipiant." 

The opinion of Scaliger appears to 
have been somewhat dubious regard- 
ing the history of these birds; some 
authors asserting, that he merely re- 
ports the sentiments of others, with- 
out stating his own. Not to mention 
what Libavius has said on this sub- 
ject, we think that the e point- 
ed out by Graindorge is quite suffi- 
cient to prove, that in his commentaries 
on the books of Aristotle, he inclined to 
the current belief. 

** Tertius progressionis modus nature est 
rarior, veluti que circumferentur de Phe- 
nice, veré autem de Britannici Anatibus 
Oceani, quas Aremorici partim Crabrant, 
partim Bernachias vocant, em creantur è 
putredine naufragiorum, pendentque rostro 
& matrice quoad absolute decidant in sub- 
jectas aquas, unde sibi statim victum quæ- 
rant visendo intereà spectaculo penales, 
motitentesque tum crura, tum alas. 

It was the opinion of Aristotle, and 
many of the ancient writers, that oys- 
ters, and likewise eels, were formed 
from the mud ; although Ovid more 
wisely has it, in limo non ex limo. 
Indeed the generation of almost all the 
inferior orders of creation was very 
generally considered as entirely fortui- 
tous. Nothing can more clearly prove 
the universality of such sentiments, 
than the persevering labour which was 
required on the pert of Malphigi and 
Swammerdam to accomplish the over- 
throw of this most unphilosophical 
doctrine. Perhaps no one ever did 
more to establish this important branch 
of physiology on a proper basis than 
the great Rhedi ; and yet it is true, 
that he who so long stood forward as the 
most zealous antagonist of those vicious 
doctrines, which Kircher and Bonani 
vainly attempted to revive, was him- 
self obliged to have recourse to an 
equally delusive system. He bestow- 

a vivifying power on the juices of 
those plants which produce gall-nuts, 
and similar excrescencies; and with 
a view to account satisfactorily for the 
origin of the insects which they con- 
tain, he forgot the principles of that 
theory of generation, by dni sias 

eh 
rendered himself so illustrious. Ron- 
deletius observes, that there is no occa- 
sion to be surprised at the opinion of 
Aristotle regarding the oyster and 
other testaceous animals, when in 
England there are birds resembling 
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ducks, which spring from the decay 
of wood ; and he thus ingeniously en- 
deavours to prove the existence of 
one absurdity by mentioning another. 

The last opinion is that which as- 
signs the generation of these wonder- 
ful birds to the shells mentioned in 
our quotation from These 
shells we have frequently examined, 
and no doubt the animal which they 
contain bears a sufficient resemblance 


pidan, **is of about a finger's length and 
a half, and an inch broad, and pretty thick ; 
it is brown and —a little curled or 
shrivelled like an apple when it is dryed ; 
so that at first it may be twice the length. 
Its neck is tough and hollow, like the fin- 
ger of a glove: when it is opened there is 
nothing to be seen, but some small and fine 
deep black filaments ; these are like bunches 
of all through. The one end of the 
neck is made fast to the timber, in manner 


muscle-shell, but much less, about the size 
of an almond, and, like it, of a sharp oval 
figure. 


a young wild 


running together in & cluster ; hence it has 
been supposed to be of the bird kind. At 
the extremity of the neck also, there is 
something that looks like an extreme small 
bird's head ; but one must take the force of 
imagination to reg din make it look so: this 
J have constantly d on many examina- 
tions; and in all mine inquiries, I cannot 
learn that any one has ever seen any thi 
more, though there are many who 

to appeal to witnesses for the fact, that have 
seen this young goose, as they call it I 
will allow that they bave seen in this shell 
a living sea insect, as it certainly is, but no- 
thing When the duck's is open- 
ed, the young one is — foun * this, 
consisting of nothing but feathers ; they on 
ducklings come afterwards, in the place of 
the down, which appears first ; but here is 
no down, and there seems to be no body, 
nothing but long, crooked, squeezed up 
feathers, with a little point, or small button, 
at the end, that may resemble a head, if 
fancy will have it so, as has been said.”— 
Pontopp. vol. 2d, p. 53. 

Here, as in many other instances, 
the learned bishop shews a cautious 
and philosophical spirit, for which, on 
account of certain extraordinary things 
which he has related, little credit has 
been assigned him. We have always 
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considered the character of Pontoppi- 
dan's Works as by no means duly ap- 
preciated. In his History of Norway 
there is much curious and valuable in- 
formation regarding almost all the an- 
imals of the North Sea, and of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula ; but combin- 
ed with this, there is, at the same 
time, such a mixture of good sense 
and credulity, that we are too often 
left in a state of perplexity and doubt. 
— — x ps he is usual- 
accurate ; ough, from a peculiar 
bizs of Ei own mind he is not always 
ciently careful in separating exag- 
geration from truth. The — 
of his work, however, is far from he- 
ing generally understood, which is not 
to be wondered at, when we consider 
how few people are acquainted with 
it, farther than by means of some ex- 
tracts fgom the most remarkable pass- 
ages regarding the Norwegian tradi- 
tions of mermaids and other extraor- 
dinary animals. Pontoppidan’s cre- 
dulity, in fact, consisted more in the 
belief of certain mysterious powers and 
attributes, which he supposed nature 
to have bestowed upon particular ani- 
mals, whose existence has never been 
doubted, than in the adoption and 
— of — — to con- 
rm the opinion of the vulgar regard- 
ing the more wonderful inhabitants of 
the deep. His mind was imbued with 
a religious feeling, which in its essence 
bordered on superstition ; and during 
his solitary excursions through those 
sublime though desolate regions of 
Norway, which constituted of his 
diocese, who can wonder that to his 
ears the wild tales of the shepherd and 
the wandering hunter found easy ac- 
cess? Besides, those tales had their 
very foundation in piety and virtue. 
They were associated with the kindli- 
est and most beautiful affections of our 
nature; and on the belief of which 
depended, in a great measure, the con- 
tinuance of that moral purity which 
was the delight and the glory of the 
venerable bishop.* He seems, too, to 


* As an instance of the feeling to which 
we allude, we may mention, that in Nor- 
way itis the custom, during the summer 
months, to drive the cattle to places called 
seters, among the mountains, for the sake 
of pasture. There they are tended merely 
by shepherdesses, who, from the remote si- 
tuation of their huts or shealings, might be 
considered as too much exposed to the dan- 
gerous attacks of the bear, and other fierce 
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have been fond of reflecting on the 
ted statements of the mental 
powers of the animal creation, gene- 
rally with a view to exalt our ideas of 
the wisdom of the Deity manifested 
towards his creatures. He 
indeed all the piety of Ray, Derham, or 
Paley, though unequal to these men in 
the rigour of his inductions. But we 
must leave this digression. 

The testimony of Giraldus is suffi- 
ciently decided ing the last men- 
tioned origin of the bernacle: ‘* Vidi 
multoties oculis meis plusquam mi- 
nuta hujusmodi avium corpuscula in 
littore maris ab uno ligno dependen- 
tia, testis inclusa et jam formata." And 
Scaliger, though not so fortunate as to 
have been an eye-witness of this in- 
cipient transformation, mentions both 
the bird and the shell which produces 
it. 

The authors whom we have hitber- 
to mentioned, have treated this sub- 
ject merely in a cursory manner, and 
as it were en passant. There was, 
however, a distinct treatise written on 
the subject, by Michael Meyerus, un- 
der the title, De Volucri Arbores, in 
which that author zealously, and we 
may say successfully, endeavoured to 
maintain the popular origin of the 


animals. It is currently reported in the coun- 
try, and firmly believed by the bishop, that 
as long as they remain in a state of inno- 
cence, ffo animal dare injure them. This 
affords a beautiful illustration of the sublime 
conceptions of Milton in the Comus : 


** She that has that, is clad in complete steel; 
And, likea quiver’d nymph with arrows keen, 
May trace huge forests, and unharbour'd 


Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wilds ; 
Where through the sacred rays of chastity, 
No sa fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to soil her virgin purity : 
Yea, there where very desolation dwells 
By grots and caverns shagg’d with horrid 
shades, 

She may on with unblenched majesty, 
Be it not done in pride, or in presumption. 
Some say, no evil thing that walks by night, 
is tae ae lake or moorish fen, 

em » or stubborn inlaid ghost 
That breaks his magic chains at curfew time, 
No goblin, or swart fairy of the mine, 
Hath hurtful power o’er true virginity. 
Hence had the huntress Dian her dread bow, 
Fair silver-shafted queen, for ever chaste, 
Wherewith she tam'd the brinded lioness 


And spotted mountain pard, but set at nought 

The frivolous bolt of Cupid; and men 

Fear'd her stern frown, and was queen 
o0’ the woods.” 
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macreuse. The most curious thing 
in the — of this production is, 
that by a jar ic sentence pronounced 
on it in the Sorbonne at Paris, it wes 


-declared, that for the reasons therein 


contained, these geese were no I 
to be considered as birds, and were 
therefore allowed to be eaten in Lent, 
and during all fasting seasons. This 
is not the only instance of a law of 
nature being set aside by a religious 
edict. It is, however, rater amusing 
to observe, that the birds (or fish, as 
ag are considered), which are allow- 
ed by the Catholic Church, are all of 
the flat billed kind, which, feeding 
less upon fish (properly so called) than 
spon shell-fish, grain, and various o- 
er substances, have a much more 
delicate and palatable flesh. The fla- 
vour of such kinds as feed solely on 
fish, is, as Ray has well observed, 
* rank, ferine, and piscose," which 
would probably have been sufficient 
to exclude them from the Pope’s bill of 
fare, even if they had not been, accord- 
ing to the Bishop of Beauvais, & most 
learned Dominican, “ nais de la chair.” 
Certain it is, that such as may be eaten 
without offence, are much less fishy 
in their composition than the tridac- 
tylous ar ted ae me the — 
gansers. Some time also will pro 
before the Pope feels inclined 
to dine upon a cormorant. 

Here follow parts of a relation con- 
cerning bernacles, by Sir Robert Moe 
ray, one of his Majesty's council for 
the kingdom of Scotland, published in 
in the year 1 oS z i 

«e in the Isle of East, I saw lyi 
upon the share a cut of a large fir-treo, of 
about 24 foot diameter, and 9 or 10 foot 
long; which had lain so long out of the 
water, that it was very dry: and most of 
the shells that formerly covered it, were 
worn, or rubbed off. Only on the ausi 
that lay next the ground, there still hung 
multitudes of little shells, having within 
them little birds perfectly » supposed 
to be barnacles. These pom at the 
tree by a neck longer than the shell, of & 
kind of filmy substance, round, and hollow, 
and creased, not unlike the windpipe of a 
chicken, spreading out broadest where it is 
fastened to the tree, from which it seems to 
draw and convey the matter; which serves 
for the growth and v tion of the shell, ` 
and the little bird within it. 

** This bird, in every shell that I opened, 
as well the least as the biggest, I foumd so 
curiously and completely formed, that there 





* PhiL Trans. vol. xii. p. 95. 
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appeared nothing wanting as to the exter- 
Pa] paro, for mabing up perfect sa fow! 


a. = 
lour and feature being where so clear 
and neat. The li bill. Tike that of a 
goose, the eyes marked, the head, neck, 


breast, wings, tail, and feet formed; the 
feathers every where perfectly meds and 


of other water-fowl, to my best remembrance. 
All being dead and dry, I did not look af- 
ter the inward parts of them. But having 
tipt off and broken a great many of them, 
I carried about twenty or twenty-four away 
with me. The biggest I found upon the 
tree, was but about the size of the 
here representing them. Nor did I ever 
see any of the little birds alive, nor met 
with any body that did. Only some credible 
s have assured me, they have seen 
some as big as their fist." 

The only other quotation which we 
eonsider it necessary to make, in order 
to complete the relations given of these 
birds by the older writers, is a very a- 
musing one, prefixed to Bellenden's 
'Translation of Boece's ** History and 
Croniklis of Scotland," which, on ac- 
count of its minuteness and curious 
style, we shall give at full length. 
This venerable person seems to have 
been equally fortunate with some of 
the preceding authorities, having had 
“ ane notable example schawin afore 
his cen." 

** Nestis now to speak of the geis generit 
of the see narnit clakis. Sum Lung belevis 
that thir clakis growis on treis be the 
nebbis. Bot thair opinion is vane. And 
becaus the nature and procreatioun of thir 
clakis is strange, we have maid na lytyll 
lauboure and — to serche ye treuth 
and verite yairoff; we have salit through 
the seis quhare thir clakis ar bred, and fynd, 
be great experience, yat ye nature of ye seis 
is mair relevant caus of thair procreatioun 
than ony other thyng. And, howbeit, thir 

is ar bred mony sundry wayis, thay are 
Fred ay allenarly be nature of the seis. For 
all treis that ar cassin in the seis be process 
of time apperis first worme etin, and in the 
small boris and holis thairof growis small 
wormes. First, thay schaw thair heid and 
feit, and, last of all, thay schaw thair 
plumis and wyngis. Finally, quhen thay 
ar cumin to the just mesure and quantite of 
geis, thay fle in the aire, as ither fowlis 

ois, as was notably provyn in the yeir of 


‘God, ane thousand ini hundred Ixxxx, in 


sicht of mony pepyll besyde the Castle of 


‘Petslego ane gret tree was brocht be allu- 


sion and flux of the see to land. This won- 
derful tree was bronght to the lard of the 


ground quhilk sone efter gart devyde it be 
. 6 


ane saw. Apperit thair ane multitude of 
wormis throwing thaym self out of syndry 
hollis and boris of this tree. Sum of thaym 
war rude as thay war bot new schapin. 
Sum had baith heid, feit, and is, bot 
thay — capud Sum xe them were 
ect schapin fowlis. At e 1l 
avund ylk day this tree in mair frais 
tion, brocht it to the kirk of Sanct Andreis 
beside the town of Tyre, quhare it remains 
zit to our days. And within two zeirs af- 
tet hapnit sic ane lyk tree to cum in ye 
firth of Tay, besyde Dunde, worme etin, 
and hollit full of z geis, in the samen 
maner. Sicklike in the port of Leith, be- 
side Edinburgh, within few zeirs after hap- 
nit sic ane lyke cais Ane schyp, namit 
the Cristofir, (after that scho lyin ñi 
zeris at ane ankir in ane of thir isles,) was 
brocht to Leith. And becaus hir tymmer 
(as apperit) failzett scho wus brokin down. 
Incontinent apperit (as afore) al the inwart 
partis of hir worme etin, and all the hollis 
thairof full of geis, on the samyn maner as 
we have schawin. Attoure gif ony man 
wald allege be vane argument, that this 
Cristofir was made of sic tries as grew 
allenarly in the Ilis, and that all the rutis 
and treis that growis in the said Iles, are of 
that nature to be finslly be nature of the 
seis resolvit in geis, we preif thc cuntre 
thairof be ane notable example schawm 
vé our — —* — Gal- 
Oway, person o » Was with us in 
thir iles, gevund his mynd with maist 
ernist besynes to serche the verite of thir 
obscure and mysty dowtis, and be adven- 
ture liftit up ane see tangle h d full 
of mussil shellis fra the rute to the branchis. 
Sone after he opnit ane of thir mussill 
schellis, bot thair he was mair astonist than 
afore, for he saw na fische in it, bot ane 
po schapin fowle, small and ay ef- 
erying to the quantite of the This 
clerk knawing us richt desirus of si 
couth thingis, cum haistely with 
tangle, and opnit it to us with all circum- 


stances reh Be thir and mony 
other reasonis and examples we can not be- 
leif, that thir clakis are producit by ony 


yir geis grew upon ye treis hingand be 
nebbis, siclik as üli and ‘ther fruits 
.hingis be yair bot thair opinion is 


nocht to be sustenit. For als sone as thir 
appilis or fruitis fallis of the tree in the see 
flude, thay grow first worme etin, and, be 
short proces of time, ar all alterit in geis." 


Such — opinions entertained 
regarding e origin cf these birds, 
which, for several centuries, passed a 





We have ourselves referred 
to them somewhat indiscriminately, 
as, indeed, the distinctions which sa 
sist between them, were, for the most 
pert, unknown to the writers whom 
garded the oye i Eoosee, olaik, goose, 

oye Q’ Ecosse, 
og barnacle, as i 
rench 


with it had not the principle of for- 
tuitous generation been equally ap- 
p ‘The latter was for a 

ng time considered, as well by M. 


Willoughby, to be 


t over from Paris by Mr 


were 
Chariton, whom Dr Tancred Robinson san 


calis “ a most curious and worthy 


- 


CHRISTIAN WOLF, 


A True Story.—From the German. 


Tne arts of the surgeon and the phy- 
sician derive their greatest improve- 
ments. and discoveries from the beds 
of the sick and the dying. Pbysialo- 
gists draw their purest ligh ts from 
the hospital and the It 
becomes the psycologist, the mora- 
list, the legislator, to follow the ex- 
ample, and to study with like seal 
dungeons and executions, above all 
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claik 
with the f 


tronger n, gains from their in- 
fluence distinctness of colossel 
magnitude. The delicate observer, 
who understands the mechanism of 
our nature, and knows how far we 
may venture to reason by analogy froni 
one man to another—from great guilt 
iacu tear ive — s 
ng these i 

By those who study the berti of 
men, at least as many points of like» 
ness as of contrast ‘be discovered. — 
The same inclination or passion may 
display itself in a thousand different 
forms and fashions, produce a thou. 

d ——— irreconcilable phe- 
nomena, be found mixed up in the tex- 
ture of a thousand characters, appe 
rently of the most opposite conforma- 
tion. Two men may, both in action 
and character, be essentially kindred 
to each other, and yet neither of them 
for a moment the resemblance. 
Should men, like other departments 
of the kingdom of nature, be at any 
time so fortunate as to find a Lin- 
nsus, one who should classify them 
according to tendencies and inclina» 
tions, how would individuals stare at 
the result of his labours? how, for exe 
ample, should we be astonished to find 
some quiet paltry shopkeeper arranged 
under the same with a Borgia, 
just as we find the edible and the poi- 
sonous heads of Fungus classed tos 
gether in the manuals of Botany ? 

shove, can be more useless, more 
absurd, than the manner in which 
history is commonly written. Be- 
tween the —— excited passions 
of the men of whom we read, and the 
calm meditative state of mind in which 
Dom m ar cee ve 
S . e tween the 
histori subject and the reader is so 


different character, are passed by wi 

a far-off shudder of unconcern. We 

shake.the head sd when the heart 
4 


should be alive and trembling. We 
contemplate the unhappy being who, 
in the moment of — plan- 
ning, executing, expiating his guilt, 
wae still a man like ourselves, as if 
he were some creature whose blood 
flowed not with the same pulses, whose 
passions obeyed not the same law 
with ours. We are little interested in 
his fortunes, for all sympathy with the 
fate of our neighbour arises from some 
remote belief in the possibility of its 
becoming one day our own; and we are 
very far, in instances such as these, 
from desiring to claim any such con- 
nexion. It is thus that the instruc- 
tion is lost, and that what might have 
been a school of wisdom, es 
merely a pastime for our curiosity. 

We are more interested in discover- 
ing how a man came to will and con- 
ceive a crime, than how he perpetrat- 
edit. His thoughts concern us more 
than his deeds, and the sources of the 
former much more than the conse- 
quences of the latter. Men have scru- 
tinized the depths of Vesuvius, in or- 
der to learn the cause of its burning: 
Why is it that moral attract less atten- 
tion than physical phenomena ? Why 
is it that we are contented to observe 
nothing in the human volcano but its 
eruption ? 

How many a maiden might have 

ed her innocent -pride, had she 

earned to view with somewhat less of 
horror and of — her fallen sisters, 
and to regard their experience as somè- 
thing that might be useful to herself. 
How many a careless man might save 
himself from ruin, would he condes- 
cend to hear and study the history of 
the prodigal, whom folly has already 
made a beggar! If from contemplat- 
ing the slow progress of vice, we derive 
no other lesson, we must at least learn 
to be less confident in ourselves, and 
less intolerant towards others. 

Whether the offender, of whom I am 
about to speak, had lost all claim to 
aur sympathy, I shall leave my reader 
to decide for himself. What we think 
of him can give himself no trouble; 
his blood has already flowed upon the 
scaffold. 


Christian Wolf was the son of an 
innkeeper at Bielsdorf, who, after the 
death of his father, continued till his 
20th year to assist his mother in the 
management of the house. The inn 
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was a poor one, and Walf had many 
idle hours. Even before he left school 
he was regarded as an idle loose lad ; 
the girls complained of his rudeness, 
and the boys, when detected in any 
mischief, were sure to give up him 3s 
the-ringleader. Nature had neglected 
his person. His figure was small and 
unpromising ; his hair was of a coarse 
y black; his nose was fiat; and 
ed lip, originally too thick, and 
aside a kick from a horse, 
was such a to dng ———— and 
ish a perpetual subj jesting 
tothe men. The contempt showered 
upon his person was the first thi 
which wounded his pride, and 
a portion of his b to gall. 
. He was resolved to gain what was 
every where denied him ; his i 
were strong enough ; and he soon per- 
suaded himself that he was in love. 
The girl he selected treated him cold- 
ly, and he had reason to fear that his 
rivals were happier than himself. Yet 
— — al ras — 
to his vows might 
ted to his gifts ; bat be vu 


be gran 
himself needy, and his vanity soon 
threw away the little he gained from 


his share in the profits of the Sum. 
Too idle ys too ignorant — of 
supporting his extravagence by specu- 
lation ; i proud to dexded from 
Mine Host into a plain peasant, he 
saw only one way to D from his 
difficulties—a way to which thousands 
before and after him have had re- 
course—theft.  Bielsdorf is, as you 
know, situated on the edge of the fo- 
rest; Wolf commenced deer-stealer, 
and poured the gains of his boldness 
into the lap of his mistress. 

Among Hannah's lovers was one of 
the forester's men, Robert Horn. This 
man soon observed the advantage which 
Wolf had gained over her, by means 
of his presents, and set himself to de- 
tect the sources of so mueh liberality. 


He to frequent the Sun; he 
drank there early and late; and shar- 


paa E his eyes were both by jes- 
ousy an verty, it was not long be- 
fore he disco siki whence all the mo- 
came. Not many months before 
tins time a severe edict had been pub- 
lished against all on the 
forest laws. Horn was indefati 
in watching the secret motions af his 
rival, and at last he was so fortunate 
as to detect him in the very fact. Wolf 
was tried, and found guilty ; and the 
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fine which he paid in order to avoid: 


the statutory ——— amounted 
to the sum-to i 


driveni from the field, for Hannah 
had no notion of a beggar for a lover. 
Wolf well knew his enemy, and he 
knew that this enemy was the happy 
r of his Hannah. Pride, jea- 
, rege, were all in arms within 
him ; hunger set the wide world be- 
fore him, but passion and revenge held 
him fast at Bieladorf. A second time 
he became a deer-stealer, and a second 
time, by the redoubled vigilance of 
Robert — he —— — 
trespass. ‘This time he experien 
the full severity of the ra le had 
no money to a fine, and was sent 
straightway to the house of chastise- 
ment. 


The year of poosi drew near 
. its close, and found his passion in- 
creased by abeence, his confidence 
bueyant under all the of his 
calamities. The moment his freedom 
was given to him, he hastened to 
Bi f, to throw himself at the feet 
of Hanuah. He appears, and is a- 
voided by — The force of 
necessity at last humbles his pride, and 
awercomes his delicacy. He from 
the wealthy of the place; he offers 
himself as a day-labourer to the far- 
mers, but they despise his slim figure, 
and do not stop for a moment to com- 
pare him with his sturdier competi- 
tors. He makes a last attempt. One 
situation is yet vacant—the last of ho- 


nest occupations. He offers himself i 


as herdsman of the swine upon the 
town's common; but even here he is 


rejected ; no man will trust any thing 
to the jail-bird. Meeti ith con- 
tempt every eye, with 


oor to another, he 
i i deer- 


happy star places him in the power of 
his enemy ' 


This double backsliding goes against _ 


him at the judgment-seat; for every 
judge can look into the book of the 
law, but few into the saul of the cul- 
prit. ‘The forest edict requires an ex- 
emplary punishment, and Wolf is 
cond to be branded on the back 
with the mark of the ows, and to 
three years hard labour in the fortress. 

This period also went by, and he 
once more t his chains; but he 
yas no longer the same man that ens 
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tered the fortress. -Here 8 new 
epoch in the life of Wolf. You shall 

guess the state of his mind from his 

own words to his Confessor. - 

* Y went into the fortress," said he, 

“ an offender, but I came out of it a 

villain. I had still had something in. 
the world that was dear to me, and my: 
pride had not totally sunk under my. 
shame. But here I was thrown into. 
the company of three and twenty con- 

viets ; of these, two were murderers*,: 
the rest were all notorious thieves and 
vagabonds. They jeered at me if I 

spake of God ; they taught me to ut-- 
ter blasphemies against the Redeemer.: 
They sung songs whose atrocity at first 
horrified me, but which I, a shame- 
faced fool, soon learned to echo. No 
day passed over, wherein I did not 
hear the recita] of some profligate life, 
the triumphant history of some rascal,. 
the concoction of some audacious vil- 
lany. At first I avoided as much ag 
I could' these men, and their discour- 


— and i repose 
could not bear to be left alone, with- 
qut one faee to look upon. The jail- 
ors had refused me the company my 
an 


dog, so I needed that of men, 
for this I was obliged to pay by tbe 
sacrifice of whatever good dere pe 
mained within me, By degrees I grew 
accustomed to every thing ; and in the 
last quarter of my confinement J sur- 
passed even my teachers. 

et From this time I thirsted after 


for all were better and happier than I. 
| sag my .fetters with my teeth, 

en the glorious sun rose up above 
the hattlementa of my prison, for & 
wide prospect donbles the hell of du- 
rance. The free wind that whistled 
through the loop-holes of my turret, 
and the swallow that poised iteelf up- 
on the grating of my window, 
to be mocking me with the view of 
their Kberty ; and that rendered my 
misery more bitter. It was then that 
I vowed eternal glowing hatred to. 


indeed (consideri 
of i : 


immediate ) indulgence it may be 
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thing thet bears the image of 

man—and I have kept my vow. 
** My first thought, I was set 


atliberty, was once more my native 


town. I had no of happiness 
there, but I had the hope of re- 


venge. My heart beat quick and hi 
gainst m boom. euni beheld, 
the spire ing from out the trees. 
Jt was no longer that innocent hearty 
expectation which preceded mi first 
return. The recollection of the 


gallenneas, set all my wounds — 
ing, every nerve a-jarring within me. 
X redoubled my pace—I longed to 
startle my enemies by the horror of 
thy aspect—I thirsted after new con- 
tempts as much as I had ever shadder- 
ed at the old. 


a emall piece ‘of money to the first I 
gow. e boy stared at me for a mo- 
fnent, and then dashed the coin at 

my 
might have recollected that I 


was wormwood to my spirit, that none 


departed to seek a lodg- 
ing ; S RESI de Grats ote tinea | 
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ould have : 


Cap. 
iust my Hehingh : * Mine host 
of the Sun,’ cried she, and opened her 


x 
orror Mound Ine. 


* ‘The whole earth was before me ; 


, in some remote province I mi 


haps have 


nor the wish, to sell more then a few 
of them be ond the berries. 


very l 
parsuing—at the sight a deadly cold- 
ness crept through m limbe.. Here 
was the man I hated a all livi 
things ; here he whs, and within 


— XP | 
in my lungs. "Fora minute the barrel 
hung uncertain. the man and 


huntsman fell dead upon the ‘ground. 


The wood was silent as a 
yard, distinctly did I hear it 
—- Murderer !--—— As drew 


with his face upwards ! The eyes stood 
stiff, and staring upon me. 
rious enough, and silent too. The 
feeling of solitude began to press grie- 
vously upon my soul. 

** Up till thus time I had been ac- 
customed to rail at the over severity of 
my destiny ; now I had done some- 
thing which was not yet punished. 
An hour before, no man could have 

me that there existed a be- 
ing more wretched than myself. Now 


I begun to envy m for what even 
the had beca ne 


** The idea of God's justice never 
came into — ———— 
vision of ropes, and swords, 
aad the dying ques of 4 ctc: 
deress, which I witnessed when a 
boy. A certain veris oe 
y upon my thoughts that my life was 
forfeit. I cannot recollect every thing. 
I wished that Horn were yet alive. I 
forced myself to call up all the evil 
the dead man had done when in life, 
but my memory was sadly gone. 
Scarcely could I recollect one of all 
those thousand circumstances, which a 
quarter of an hour before had been 
suffered to blow my wrath into phren- 
zy. I could not conceive how or why 
I had become a murderer. 
iie, LUN bere quod these er 
,—1 might have s ere for- 
ever,—when 1 heard the crack of a 
whip, and EE of a fruit wag- 
gon rough the wood. The 
— had done the deed was 
searcely "Agreed ive — 
great I must look to my safety. 
_ 46 1 bounded like a wild rm pé 
the depths of the woed ; but while I 
was in my raee, it struck me that the 
deceased used to have a watch. In 
order to pass the barriers, I had need 
of money, and yet — 
muster up courage to a the 
place of blood. Then I thought for a 
momentof the devil, and, I believe, con- 
fusedly, of the omnipresence of God. 
I called-up all my boldness, and strode 
towards the spot, resolved to dare earth 
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and hell to the combat. I found what 
I had expected, and a dollar or two 
besides, in a green silk purse. At first 
I took all, but a sudden thought seized 
me.—It was neither that I feared, nor 
that I was ashamed to add another 
crime to murder. Nevertheless, so it 
was, I threw back the watch and half 
the silver. I wished to consider my- 
self as the personal enemy, not as the 
robber of the slain. 

c Again I rushed towards the depths 
of the forest. I knew that the wood 
extended for four German miles* 
northwards, and there bordered upon 
the frontier. 'Till the sun was high 
in heaven I ran on bresthless. 
swiftness of my flight had weakened 
the force of my conscience, but the 
moment I laid myself down upon the 
grass, it awoke in all its vigour. A 
thousand dismal forms floated before 
my eyes; a thousand knives of despair 
and y were in my breast. Be- 
tween a life of restless fear, and a vio- 
Ient death, the alternative was fearful, 
but choose I must. I had not the 
heart to leave the world by self-mur- 
der, yet scarcely could I bear the idea 
of remaining in it. Hesitating 
tween the certain miseries of life, and 
the untried terrors of eternity, alike 
unwilling to live and to die, the sixth 
hour of my flight passed over my head 
~an hour full of wretchedness, such 
as no man can utter, such as God him- 
self in mercy will s to me—even 
to me, upon the scaffold. 7 

* Again I started on my feet. I 
drew my hat over m es, as if not 
being able to look lifeless nature in 
the face, and was rushing instinctive- 
ly along the line of a small foot-path, 
which dies me into the very heart of 
the wilderness, when a rough stern 
voice immediately in front of me cried, 
* Halt! 'The voice was close to me, 
for I had forgotten myself, and had 
never looked a yard before me duri 
the whole race. I lifted my eyes, an 
saw a tall savage-looking man advanc- 
rit oTa me, with a ponderous club 
in his hand. His figure was of gigan- 
tic size, so at least I thought, on m 
first alarm ; his skin was of a dar 


mulatto yellow, in which the white of courage 


his fierce eyes stood fearfully promi- 
nent. Instead of a girdle, he had a 
piece of sail-cloth twisted over his 
green woollen coat, and in it I saw a 
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broad bare butcher's knife, and a pis- 
tol. The summons was repeated, and 
a strong arm held me fast. The sound 
of a human voice had terrified me,—bat 
the sight of an evil-doer gave me heart 
again. In my condition, I had reason 
to fear a good man, but none at all te 
tremble before a ruffian. 

* * Whom have we here?’ said the 
apparition. 

* * Such another as yourself, was 
my answer—‘ that is, if your looks 
don't mM. n 

TR e is no passage is way. 
Whom seek ye here i 

s“ < By what right do you ask ?" re- 
turned 1 boldly. man consi 
ed me leisurely twice, from the feet up 
to the head. d esum — 
comparing my figure wi is own, 
and my answer with my figure—— 

** € You speak as stoutly as a beggar,’ 
said — last. — 

** «That may be——I was one 
terday.’ — 


** * Softly, friend. What hurries 
you? Is your time so very precious ?' 

* I considered with.m ‘for a mo- 
ment. I know not how the words 
came to the tip of my tongue.  * Life 
is short,’ said I at last, * and hell iz 
eternal. 

*' He looked steadily upon me: ‘May. 
I be d——d,’ said i, * if. you -have. 
not rubbed shoulders with the gallows 


ere now.’ 


comrade,’ 
He pulled a tin flask from his 
took a hearty pull of it, and handed it 
to me. My fligh anguish 
had exhausted m , and all 

y lips. 


me. Judge how gladly J accepted 
offer. New strength rushed with 
liquor into my limbs—with that, 
into my heart, and hope and 
love of life. I to believe that 
I might not be forever wretched, such 
power was in the welcome dranght. 
There was something pleasant in find- 
ing myself with a creature of my own 
stamp. In the state in which I was, I 
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would have a devil, that I 

might once more have a companion. 

. * The man stretched himself on the 
I did the like. * Your drink 

has done me good,' said I, * we must 

get better acquainted." 

** He struck his flint, and lighted his 
pipe. ‘ Are you old in the trade,’ 
said I. : 

** He looked sternly at me,—‘ What 
would you say, friend?’ * Has that 
often been bloody,’ said I, pointing to 
the knife in his girdle. 

* * Who art thou ?' cried he fiercely, 
and threw down his pipe.* * A mur- 
derer, friend, like yourself —— but on- 
ly a beginner. He took up his pipe 


again. 

. © < Your home is not hereabouts ?'— 

said he, after a pause. | 
< * Some three miles off,’ said I; * did 

you ever hear of the landlord of the 

Sun at Bielsdorf ?' 

** The man sprung up like one pos- 
sessed—' What! the poacher Wolf?’ 
cried he hastily. 

** € The same.’ 

* * Welcome ! comrade, welcome !’ 
and give me a shake of thy hand ; this 
is good, mine host of the Sun. Year 
and day have I sought for thee. I 
know thee well. I know all. I have 
long reckoned upon thee, Wolf.’ 

* € Reckoned on me ?—and where- 
fore ?' 

* € The whole country is full of you, 
man; you have had enemies, Wolf ; 
you have been hardly dealt with. You 

ve been made a sacrifice. Your 
treatment has been shameful.’ 

«< The man waxed warm—‘ What! be- 


cause you ee ee ge 
P 


it may be, that rince feeds here 
on our acorns ; was that a reason for 
chasing you from house and hold, con- 
fining you three years in the castle, 
and making a beggar of you. Is it 
come to this, that a man is of less 
worth than a hare? Are we nothin 
better than the beasts of the field, 
brother? and can Wolfendure it? I 
can't.' 

** € Who can alter these things ?’ 

_ *** Ha! that we shall presently see— 
but tell me, whence come you, and 
what are you about ?' 

* I told him my whole story. He 
would not hear me to an end, but 
leaped up, and dragged me along with 
him. * Come, mine host of the Sun,’ 
said he, * now you are ripe, now 1 


Neither of us 
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have you. I shall look for honour 
from you, Wolf !—follow me.’ 

* * Whither will you lead me?' 

** * Ask noquestions. Follow.’ And 
he pulled me fike a giant. 

** We had advanced some quarter of 
amile. The road was becoming every 
step more thick, wild, and impassable. 
spake a word. I was 
roused from my reverie by the whistle 
of my guide. I looked up, and pere 
ceived that we were standing on the 
edge of a rock, which hung over a 
deep dark ravine. A second whistle 
answered from the root of the preci- 
pice, and a ladder rose, as if of its own 
motion, from below. My guide step» 
pee npon it, and desired me to await 

is return. ‘I must first tie up the 
hounds,’ said he; * you are a stran- 
ger here, and the beasts would tear 
you in pieces.’ 

“ Then I was alone upon the rock, 

and I well knew that I was alone. The 
carelessness of my puide did not escape 
my attention. With a single touch of 
my hand I could pull up the ladder, 
and my flight was secured. I confess 
that I saw this—I began to shudder at 
the precipice below me, and to think 
of that depth from which there is no 
redemption. I resolved upon flight— 
I put my hand to tbe ladder, but then 
came there to my ear, as if with the 
laughter of devils, * What can a mur- 
derer do?' and my arm dropt powerless 
by my side. My reckoning was com- 
plete. Murder lay like a rock behind 
me, and barred all retreat for ever. At 
this moment my guide re-appeared and 
bade me come down. I had no long- 
r any choice—I obeyed him. 
* A few yards from the foot of the 
precipice the ground widened a little, 
and some huts became visible. In the 
midst of these there was a little piece. 
of smooth turf, and there about eigh- 
teen or twenty figures lay scattered a- 
round a coal-fire. ‘Here, comrades,’ 
cried my guide, leading me into the 
centre of the group; ‘here, get up 
and bid the landlord welcome.’ 

** * Welcome, good landlord,’ cried 
al at once, and crowded around me, 
men and women. Shall I confess it? 
Their joy appeared hearty and honest: 
confidence and respect was in eo 
countenance; one took me by the hand, 
another by the cloak ;—my reception 
was such as might have been expec 
by some old and valued friend. Our 
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we joined it, and-I was compelled to 
ledge my new friends in a bumper. 
The consisted of game of all 
kinds ; and the bottle, filled with 
Rhenish, was not allowed to rest for 
an instant. 'The compeny seemed to 
be full of affection towards each other, 
and of good-will towards me. 

* They had made me to sit down be- 
tween two women, and this seemed to 
be considered as a place of honour. I 
expected to find these the refuse of 
their sex, but how great was my as- 
tonishment, when I perceived, under 
their coarse garments, two of the most 
beautiful females I had ever seem. 
Margaret, the elder and handsomer of 
the two, was addressed by the name 
of Miss, and might be five-and-twen- 


Her ] was free, and her 
looks were still more eloquent. Mary, 
the y , was married, but her 


husband had treated her eruelly and. 


deserted her. Her features were per- 
haps prettier, but she was pale and 
thin, and less striking, on the whole, 
than her fiery neighbour. They both 
endeavoured to please me. Margaret 
was the beauty, but my heart was 
more taken with the womanly gentle 


Mary. 
rU Brother Wolf, cried my guide, 
* you see how we live here—with us 
every day is alike—Is it not so, com- 
ci^ day like th cried 
f e present,' cri 
h a y P , 


4. If you like our way of life,' con- 
tinued the man, ‘ strike in, be one of 
us—be our captain. I bear the digni- 
ty for the present, but I will yield it w 
Wolf. I right, comrades ?'——4A 
hearty * Yes, yes,’ was the answer. 

*€ My brain was on fire, wine and 
passion had inflamed my blood. The 
world had thrown me out like a leper 


—here were brotherly welcome, good i 


eheer, and honour! Whatever choice 
I might make, I knew death was be- 
fore me ; but here at least I might sell 
my life dearly. Women had till now 
spurned me,—the smiles of Mary were 
nectar to my soul. ‘I remain with 
you, comrades,’ cried I, loudly and 
firmly, stepping into the midst of the 
band———' I remain with you, my 
good friends, provided you give me my 
pretty neighbour.” —— They all con- 
sented to gratify my wish, and I sat 
down contented, lord of a strumpet, 
and captain of a banditti.” 
2 
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The followi of nie MNT T 
shail — f is no 
struction in that which is y dis- 


ing. Th , sunk to this 
good Pr iud m i to partake 


in all the routine of wi 


— aed second mur- 
der; so at least he swore solemnly 
upon the scaffold. l 


The fame of this man spread, in a 
short time, thróugh the whole 
vince. The wa 


zens—the name of Christian Wolf be- 
came the térror of old and young—jus- 
tice set Gey davies at Suck fo SOMAT 
him—end s ium was set upon his 
was — 
to escape every attempt against his per- 
son, and crafty enough to convert the 


superstition of the try into an 
engine of defence. [em universally 
given out that Wolf was in league 
with the devil—that his whole band 


was 


ters with the — 
For a full * did Wolf persist in 


at whose head he had placed: himself, 
were not what he had 


, which, 
when won, was scarcely i 
port his existence for a single M 


security for his life. From this time 
his sleep was agony ; wherever he was 
the ghost of suspicion haunted him— 
pursued his steps—watched his 
—disturbed bis dreams. Long: 


slumbering remorse began 
and mingle her terrors in the universal 


— — aara a 3 
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storm of his bosom. His whole hat- 
red was turned from mankind, and 
concentrated upon his own head. He 
ve dll nature, and was inexorable 
Te vase 


of guilt completed his 
Gdecsión, qud delivered at Dorn nat- 
urally excellent understanding from its 
shackles. He now felt how low he had 
fallen ; sadness took the place of 
phrenszy in his bosom. Cold tears and 
solitary sighs obliterated the ; for 
him it no more existed. He began 
to that he might yet dare to be 
& man, for he felt within himself 
the awakening pe of being such. 
It may be that Wolf, at this the mo- 
ment of his greatest degradation, was 
nearer the right path than he had ever 
beeu since he first quitted it. 

About this time the seven years’ war 
broke out, — the German Prince 
were every w making great levies 
of '. The unhappy Wolf shaped 
some slight hope to himself from these 
circumstances, and at last took courage 
to pen the following letter to his sove- 
reign. ' 

= > 9 è S. 

** Kf it be not too much for princely 
compassion to descend to such as Chris- 
tian Wolf, give him a hearing. I am 
a thief and a murderer—the laws con- 
demn me to death—justice has set ‘all 
her myrmidons in search of me—1 beg 
that I may be itted to deliver up 
myself." But I bring, at the same time, 
a strange petition to the throne. I 
hate my life, I fear not death, but I 
cannot to die without having liv- 
ed. I would live, my priuce, in or- 
der to atone, by my services, for my 
offences. My execution might be an 
example to the world, but not an equi- 
valent for my deeds. I hate the 
wretchedness of guilt, I thirst after 
virtue. I have shewn my power to do 


— me to shew my power to 


* | know that I make an unheard 
of request. My life is forfeit ; it may 
seem abeurd for me to state any pre- 
tensions to favour. But I appear not 
in chains and bonds before you—1 am 
still free—and fear is the least among 
all the motives of my petition. 

“ It is to t I have fled. I 
have no claim upon justice—if 1 had, 
I should disdain to bring it forward. 
Yet of one circumstance I might re- 
mind my judges—the period of my 
— enced with that of my 

OL. e 


‘Wolf was compelled to 
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degradation. Had their sentence been 
less severe, perhaps I should have had 
no oceasion to be a supplicant to-day. 

** If you give me my life, it shall be 
dedicated to your service. A si 
word in the gasette shall bring me im» 
mediately to your feet. if otherwise 
I have determined—let justice do 

part—1Imustdo mine. * ° 
* Cunisrian Worr." 

This petition remained without an 
peat i EO TA a EDA aa S n 
whi olf begged to be permitted to 
serve as a — in the — of p 
prince. At last, losing ope of & 
pardon, he resolved to fly from the 
country, and die a brave soldier in the 
service of King Frederick. 
` He gave his compauions the slip, 
and took to his journey The first day 
brought him to a small country town, 
where he resolved to spend the night. 

The circumstances of the times, the 
commencing war, the recruiting, made 
the officers at every post doubly vigi- 
lant in observing travellers. The gate- 
k of the town had received a par- 
ticular command to be attentive. The 
appearance of Wolf had something im- 
posing about it, but, at the same time, 
swarthy, terrible, and savage. 
meagre boney horse he rode, and the 
p and scanty arrangement of 


apparel, formed a strange contrast 
wih s countenance whereon a thou- 


sand flerce passions seemed to lie ex- 
hausted and congealed, like the dying 
and dead upon a fleld of battle. 'The 
gate-keeper started at the strange ap- 
ition. Forty years of experience 
ad made the man, grown gray in his 
office, a8 sharp-sighted as an eagle in 
detecting offenders. He immediately 
bolted his gate and demanded the 
port of Wolf. The fugitive was how- 
ever prepared for this accident; and 
he drew out, without hesitation, a pass 
which he had taken a few days before 
from a plundered merchant, - Still this 
solitary evidence was not able any 
to satisfy the scruples of the practises 
officer. The gatekeeper trusted his 
own eyes rather then the , and 


w him to 
hai T in of the place 
e chi istrate e 
examined the pass, and declared it to 
be in every respect what it should be. 
It happened that this man was a great 
politician,—his chief pleasuse in life 
consisted in conning over a newspaper, 
with a bottle of uie betore him. 
4 
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The passport shewed forth that its bear- 
er had come from the very centre of the 
seat of war. He hoped to draw some 

ivate intelligence from the stranger ; 
and the clerk, who brought back the 
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questions, unless they be more eivilly 
t." 


** Who are you, sir?” 
** What I mid I was. I have tra- 


SUE ee Me 


, requested Wolf to step in, and found 


fake & bottle of Mark-brunner with 
his master. 
Meantime the traveller had remain- 


ed on horseback at the door of the mocked 


town-house, and his — 
ance had collected about him bal? the 
rabble of the place. They looked at 
the horse and his rider by -— 
OE g eT whispered,—at last 
become a perfect tumult. Un- 
fortunately the animal Wolf rode on 
was a stolen one, and he immediately 
began to fancy that it bad been des- 
— some of the — The un- 
invitation e magistrate 
completed his confusion. He took it 
for granted that the falsity of his pass 
had been detected, and that the invi- 
tation was only a trick for getting hold 
of him alive. A bad conscience stupi- 
fied his faculties—he clapped spurs to 
his horse, and gallo off without 
making any answer to the clerk. 

The sudden flight convinced all 
that had before suspected him. *'* A 
thief, a robber!” was the cry, and the 
whole mob were at his heels. Wolf 
. rode for life and death, and he soon 
left his pursuers breathless behind.— 
His deliverance is near; but a heavy 
hand was upon hi hour was 
come—unrelenting destiny was there. 

The road he had taken led to no 
. outlet, and Wolf was obliged to turn 
round upon his pursuers. 

The of this incident had, in 
the mean time, set the whole town in- 
to an — every road was blockad- 
ed, and a whole host of enemies came 
a pital; the crowd yields ; he begins 
a pistol ; the cro elds ; he 
ta’ make a way for himeelf through 


their 

“ The first —— a on me 
—dies,” shouted Wolf, holding out 
his pistol. Fear produced an univer- 
cal pause. But a firm old soldier 
seized him from behind, and mastered 
the hand which held the weapon. He 
knocks the pistol from his grasp ; th 
disarmed Wolf is instantly dragged 
from his horse, and borne in triumph 
back LA the — i: 

** Who are you?" said the magis- 
trate, in uam and brutal tone. 

** One who is resolved to answer no 


** Your sudden t excites sus- 
picion against fled " 
** Because being 


* My pistol was not loaded." They 
examined it and found no ball. 
* Why do you carry such wea- 


P" 
with me, 
and I have heard a great deal of one 
Wolf that haunts in the woods here.” 


friend, so soon as you find justice on 


your side." 

Next morning the magistrate 
to suspect that, after all, the stranger 
E De an ee máx, and ee 
wo t have no effect in making 
Bin alter Wee cece He was half in- 
clined to think that the best we 
might be to let him go. He 
together the eouncillors, however, and 
sent for the prisoner. 

** I hope you will forgive us, if we 
dealt somewhat hardly with you yes- 
terday evening." 

o oat will 
to do so." 

“ Our rules are strict, and your 
conduct gave rise to suspicion. I can- 
not set you free without departing 
from my duty. A ces are a- 
gainst you. I wish you would say 
something, which might satisfy us of 

character.” 


Tee And if I should say nothing ?” 
Then I must send your 
to Munich, and you must remain 


e till it returns.” 


Wolf was silent for a few minutes, 
and appeared to be much agitated ; he 
then stept close up to the magistrate. 

** Can I be a quarter of an hour 
alone with you?" 

The councillors looked doubtfully 
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at each other ; but the magistrate mo- 
tioned to them, and they withdrew. 

s Now, what will you ?"* 

e Your condict yesterday evening, 
sir, could never have brought me to 
your terms, for I despise violence. 
The manner in which you treat me tor 
day has filled me with respect for your 
character. I believe you to be an ho- 
nourable man."——— 

** What, bave you to say to me?" 

** I see you are an honourable man. 
] have long wished to, meet, with such 
aman. Will you give me your right 


** What wil you, st P 

** Your head is gray and venerable. 
Yon haye been long in the world— 
you have had sorrows too—Is it not 
s0?—and they have made you more 
merciful ? | 

* Sir, what mean you ?” 

** You are near to eternity—your- 
self will soon have need of compassion 
from God. You will not deny it to 
man. Am I not ri re 

Qu su yo to be speaking ?" 
Yn Pit ie this ——— — 

** Do not guess the truth ?— 
Write peste rince how you found 
me, ud it God see te m th 
trayer. Ma '? mercy to hi 
such as his shall be tome. Entreat 
for me, old man—-weep for me—my 
name is WoLr.” 

*» * * + 
— ddl uen 


LETTER TO THE REVEREND PROFES- 
SOR LAUGNER, OCCASIONED BY HIS 
WRITINGS IN THE KONINGSBERG 
REVIEW. 


By the Banon von LAUERWINEEL. 


SIR 
My first letter was addressed to one 


who is, like you, a man of genius, a of 


clergyman of the Lutheran church, and 
asupporter of the Köningsberg Review ; 





* Note to the Editor, enclosing the Letter 
of the Baron von Lauerwinkel 

The excellent letter to Dr Chalmers frpm 

Idoloclastes, published in Number XIV. of 
Magazine, recalled to my recollection 


two or somewhat similar ones in a 
iodical work which 1 have long 

been in the habit of taking in. The occa- 
sien of their composition was this: The 
i Review, conducted by the late 
ingenious M. Mundwerk, was e few years 
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but whom, notwithstanding this triple 
coincidence of character and situation, 
I cannot help esteeming as different a 
person from you as any within the 
circle of my acquaintance. Even in 
the midst of error there is something 
about Dr Hammerschlag which claims 
and wins for him the affectionate re- 
gard of all impartial and dispassionate 
observers. If he commits a fault, there 
is so much appearance of manliness 
and uprightness mingled with the very 
transgression, that no man for a mo- 
ment sup it to have had its ori- 
gin elsewhere than in mistake or inad- 
vertence. Heedlessness, rashness, im- 
— are things of which 

ere is no difficulty in supposing him 
to be capable; but there is that in 
every sentence he utters, in every look, 
in every gesture of the ardent Preach- 
er, which carries complete conviction 
to every beholder, that hypocrisy, 
treachery, envy, are strangers to his 
bosom. e admirer of genius, and 
friend of Christianity, who presumed 
to address him in the language of 
humble expostulation, never doubted 
of success in the endeavour to detach 
him from a confederacy every way un- 


very much admired in German 
n itr readers, who took deli 


infidel and un ig 
e aan of nime si a cleat 


nu- 


but I think there is a very considerable like: 
ness between the strain of its admo- 


Lauga 
I have now translated and sent to you, in 


the hope that you may perhaps judge it 

of a place i pote Magazine hose 
who blamed the letter of your correspondent 
as being too keen, will observe that,g simi- 
lar cause had already drawn from an author 
phlegmatic nation, at least an 
portion of severity. I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, I. 8. 
Cambridge, Aug. 1, 1818. 
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worthy of his assistance. I was well 
aware that the personal friends of the 
good and t man whom I had a 
proached, would, if asked for their ad- 
vice, echo the same opinion which I 
had ventured to express, and perhape 
back it with arguments more convinc- 
ing than I, in the public pages of this 
Miscellany, had been willing to adduce. 
I address you, Reverend Sir, neither for 
the same purpose, nor with the same 
hope. My object is not to withdraw 

ou from the band of infidel wits who 

ve waged so and so determined 

a warfare against that faith, of whose 
holy mysteries and sublime doctrines 

ou were, at one period of your life, 
by your own desire, and with every 
circumstance of awful solemnity, set a- 
part to be the minister and the defender. 
Such s wish were foolish, and doubt- 
less, at this time of day, such an at- 
tempt were fruitless. Nevertheless 
my intentions are friendly ; and if you 
will listen to my words, I trust you 
shall have no reason to complain of 
them as disrespectful. 

No man can be less inclined than I 
am to refuse either to old age or to ge- 
nius, the natural and fitting homage of 
reverence. Uniting, as you do, in one 

n, two claims so powerful, it is fair 
that you should expect to receive hon- 
our, even from those of your contem- 
poreries, who may disapprove of the 
purposes to which you have rendered 
your high character subservient. But, 
sir, if, in the eyes of the posterity that 
are hereafter to judge of all your merits, 
it should appear that you perver 
your genius, by rendering it the en- 
gine of corruption among those who 
bowed to its pre-eminence, or that you 
abused the dignity of your hoary head 
by venting, under its authority, the 
accents not of gravity but of derision, 
not of truth but of vanity, expect not 
that their forbearance shall be as great 
as mine, or that the grave shall afford 
you the same protection, which you 
now receive from the partiality, or, it 
may be, from the pity of the living. 

The facts on which the world grounds 
its censure of your conduct and char- 
acter are few and simple; they are 
not denied, nay, scarcely is their force 
palliated, even by your warmest friends; 
and your enemies, if yqu have any, 
can be under no temptation either to 
mis-state their nature, or to erate 
the inferences to which they must so 
indubitably leed. In early life you 
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devoted bce a holy offices of 
the ministry, yourse every 
solemnity of oath and adjuration to be 
a faithful servant of Christ, and re- 
ceived from the — of your na- 
tional church, that and dignified 
station to which you appeared so ve- 
hemently to aspire. You executed for 
some m the — but — re- 
spectable functions of a parish priest ; 
Du expounded the ; you 
ent words and direction to devoat 
souls in prayer; you visited the sick 
and the afflicted; you baptised chil- 
dren in the name of the Triune God- 
head, and imposed awful vows on the 
heads of their parents ; you took into 

our hands the bread the cup, and 

istributed the symbols of the noblest 
and the most affecting of all Christian 
mysteries, to a simple, remote, and 
pious co tion. It is possible 
that, from the summit of your scien- 
tific fame, you look beck with some 
con pi to duties apparently so ham- 


ble as thesc—duties so well 
by men who inherit no of the 
mathematical or geological genius of 


Mr Laugner. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, your self-complacent con- 
tempt, they are duties which have 
been performed throughont long and 
glorious lives, by men whose genius 
Teoma oee the 
comprehension of yours, ss your own 
is superior to that of the most plain 
and unpretending among those simple 
rural pastors, whom you, and the sre- 
vants, your brethren, think yourselves 


ted entitled so thoroughly to despise. Be 


this as it may, however, you quitted 
in a few years your sacred office, and 
ascended, if so it must be called, to 
that of a Mathematical Professor in the 
University of Köningsberg. Having 
attained to this happy s , you 
manifested every possible eagerness to 
— ie the view ——— 
of the public every trace of y 

vious habits sid etu don: Tou tiis. 
claimed every relic of that character, 
which, in spite, or in ignorance of the 
existence of such men as you, the wis- 
dom of the Legislature has declared to 
be indelible. From one to ano- 
ther you went on, till at length you 
entered upon that series of most anda- 
cious offences, which has called for 
this late and unwelcome, but, I believe, 
unanswerable address. Your support 

of the Koni Review has not 

been, like that Hammerachiag, 








1618, 
casual and short-lived; it has been 


long, steady, and deliberate. You 
have mingled irrevocably your reputa- 
tion with that of this of infideli- 


ty. The goruna which have the 
most tended to establish your indi- 
vidual fame have, at the same time, 
such was your imprudence or your 
boldness, been ren the main and 
most effectual conduits through which 
the poisonous stream of its impiety has 
been circulated and diffused. Your 
brethren had jokes, and sarcasms, and 
sneers at will, but you were the chief 
pillar of their rebellious strength, be- 
cause you alone were to bring ah 
ment, and demonstration, and p 
sophy into the — e — 
ncyclopediasts might look elsewhere 
fe aod. Diderot and their Voltaire, 
and find, without difficulty, pretension 
to represent knowledge, and smartness 
to represent genius; but in you they 
were proud to discover and to proclaim 
their D'Alembert. You were gratified 
with their applauses, and bore your 
honours meekly. Let us see whether 
the laurel with which they have 
crowned you bea branch of the real 
Daphne, or whether it be not rather a 
of that mimic shrub of hell, whose 
leaves, as Dante has assured us, moul- 
der into dust the moment they are 
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sincere believer in the faith which he 
professed, and that the writings which, 
as & Professor and a Reviewer he has 
since given to the world, express opin- 
ions which his mind has embraced in the 
course of subsequent and more mature 
investigations of the Christian system. 
It does not appear to me, I must con-: 
fess, that on either of these ie 
tions your conduct has been * as 
ee een ee to say 
ing of a great man. I shall ex- 
amine, in a very few words, the rival: 
theories in the order wherein I have 
mentioned them, that you may know: 


precisely on what grounds I fognd my 
objections to recognise the dity o£ 


any a which you might 
muda aec from their — . 
Between my sentimente, indeed, 
and those of the persons who would 
— their defence of you on the first 
ese suppositions, I cannot ex 
that on any point there. should exist 
much harmony ; nor am I ambitious 
that it should be so. The man who 
can undertake for a bit of bread to 
wrap himself in deceit as in a gar- 
ment,—who can sport and dally in 
derision with the most sacred and. 
awful feelings of the human soul, 
—who can ehuckle with impious sata 
isfaction over the success with which: 


. he imposes on the credulity of the 


There can be no occasion for en- 
larging upon the magnitude of that 
inconsistency between the C 
and the Reviewer, which all your ad- 
mirers, of whatever opinion, acknow- 
ledge, and which I do not imagine it 
will ever suit your own inclinations to 
deny. All that they or you can at- 
tempt, is to explain this inconsisten- 
Cy, in such a way as may leave, in the 
minds of those to whom the explana- 
tion is addressed, some portion of res- 
pect for the personal character, the 
moral feeling, of the individual who 
has, ez facie, exhibited so Proteus-like 
a variety in his proceedings. Aftera 
candid and leisurely consideration of 
the matter, it seems to me that the 


utmost ingenuity of advocates 
cannot suggest more two solu- 
tions of difficulty. The one is, 


that the Clergyman was a h ite, 
and embraced the first possible oppor- 
cbligaton t prexh doctimee which 
obligation to octrines whi 
his reason never had a The 
other is, that the C ( was, dur- 
ing the period of his ministration, a 


‘simple, and draws to himself, as to 
a rock of security, the wavering, hop- 
ing, and unsuspecting .mind,—that 
man, if such there be, is, inasmuch 
as eternity is greater than time, a 
fouler hypocrite than the most perni- 
cious miscreant who ever practised, 
under the mask of kindness, either 


upon the property or the life of. his 
fellow-men. 


Ex pis ye pou xeives Sums kidas vAnciy, 
e 


Os x; srigev iiy xivdss su Qesely arro Bi Badger. 


- Of all that deserve the fervent exe- 
cration of Achilles, none seems to me 
to be so contemptible as the insincere, 
— therefore the — — 
and ungenerous Clergyman. I know 
that you will spurn with indignation 
at the idea of such baseness, and stand 
boldly, at whatever risk, on the asser- 
tion that, when you acted as clergy- 
man, your heart and your lips went 
tegether. You will not care although 
we should suppose your intellect to 
have been-.at that period immature ; 
but you will deny with vigour, and I 
doubt not with truth, that you were 
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at any time capable of such solemn 
nitus such laborious duplicity, 
such consummated and essential pal- 
triness, as must mingle together 

the heartless bosom of him who is at 


grace, which would follow, beyond all 
possibility of a doubt, the recognition 
of the former 
& of tation which few will 

. The dilemma has two horus, 


diss 
up- 


ch addressed 
You did well, 


PRESRE 
i5 


SE 
5 
Be 
E 


you; but, 
ner in which you 


LE 


uniform and zealous support which you 
have lent to the Kóningsberg Review, 
leaves no doubt as to that fact upon 
any mind which is capeble of balano- 
ing the weight of moral evidence. 
That one who believed — 
those doctrines which it is the duty 
of a clergyman to circulate and en- 
force,—that any genuine and ardent 
disciple and follower of Christ, —eny 
man who considered the Bible as 
the ** Book of Life,"—eny one who 
rested his hopes of immortality on 
the promises of the Gospel, and, 
despising the wisdom of man, looked 
only for salvation to the cross of his 

eemer,—that any such peseon 
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pit for the^ sured by the 


EGept. 
should, fora period of nearly twent 
years, uphold end stzengthen the fame 
and success of such a journal as this 
Review, is a supposition so monstroua, 
bare mention of it at once re- 


lived 


with those which dictated the Pucelle; 
or that Milton would have 


«€ 





more behind; but what, when mea- 
of these men, 


P Like you 


y sun, that the Kóningseberg Review 
has all along: been a and 
receptacle o i 


metrician ; but which are just as wel 


known, end as universally admitted, 





nrJ 


by * world at — one the 
French Encyclopadie e renu- 
ine sentiments of those clever and un- 
Labrie mire men who filled its 
with their contributions. I shall not 
seruple to take that for pranted which 
all the world allows ; nor shall I he- 
aitate to state, in a few sentences, why 
it is that I have singled you out from 
a herd of coadjutors, to the chief 
portion of that blame wherein I admit 
all its members are so well entitled 
to have a share. 
— mer Gs baie 
weakness i uman 
understanding, and I have £0 — 
su - 


ingenious, even & generous mind 
working itself into all the uncertain 
anguish of infidelity. That this mind 


should be that of one who had for. 
merly exercised the functions of a 
Christian priest, is also possible ; that 
cireumstance would however add, be- 
yend all doubt, & keener pang to the 
self:inflicted torments of the generous 
sceptic. These torments he would 
have no ambition to see of 


resignation of the suffering, or the 





holy confidence of the: dying, Chris- 
tian. He would say to hi ; in the 
words of the poet,— 
es Where ignorance is bliss, 
"Tis folly to be wise. 


He would bury the secret of his doubt 
within, and not seek to take from less 
active or less sagacious minds, that 
stay and strong-hold of security which 
he himself had once recommended, 
and which now, with all his added 
incapable of worthily replacing. ‘The 
i ble o ily replacing. 

generous infidel would be far above 
coveting the paltry triumphs of a pro- 


selyte-maker, where he knows that eve 
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ery convert must be robbed and plun- 


‘dered by his tle. Lamenting, it 
is — tbe danae 


in himeelf, or 

ing, at least, that, to minds less 
change might be fatal, he would seu 
| t —hewould scorn 

to gather food for his vanity at the 
expense of the virtue or the happiness 
of others. He might not be able to 
overcome the difficulties he had starta 
ed: year after year might over 
his head, and find him and leave him 
ever the same restless, unsatisfied, and 
doubting man. He might never aguin 
recover the sure hope of the Chris- 
tian, and be as he has been in times 
t. But in all his doubts, and all 

is perplexities, there would haunt 


-him a shadow of reverence for the 


pure faith which he had deserted, and 
of love for those with whom of old his 
prayers and praises had been led. 

is soul, his feeling soul, would be 
filled with solemn thoughts: he would 
he would 
be a silent sceptic. 

By some of a cold unfeeling tem- 
perament, thoughts and sentiments 
such as these might, indeed, be reject- 
ed as womanish and unwise. I can con- 
ceive the existence of an honest, heavy, 
dogged understanding, which, having 
once got rid of Christianity, might 
look upon it as a matter of right, and. 
even duty, to endeavour to extend the 
benefits of-so blessed an emancipation, 
—which, to scruples from within, or 
— from without, might find 

e an answer and a defence in the 
old maxim of the Stagyrite, * appr» 
aruy Qirew icv weerimay cn». adnhens.” 
Such a mind as this might perhaps 
dictate a grave treatise, in which, on 
grounds of metaphysical or historical 
argument, the authority of the Chris- 
tian revelation might calmly and 
disapesionately denied. I can su 
it possible that such a man might 
come to reason = st Christianity in 
the manner of a Mendelsohn or a Spi- 
nosa; bat I cannot for a moment 
sympathize with any feelings which 
might indue him to become an infi- 

writer of the school of Voltaire or 
Gibbon, or, to come nearer home, of 
Pigault le Brun and the Köningsberg 


There may, I must confess, 
to be something not unlike absurdity 
in describing to Professor 
what has been the method of ng 
Christiapity adopted by that once au- 
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tocratical journal, to the establishment 
— — MEE — 
ely contrihute. e Köni 
Review has never said boldly and can- 
didly—'* the religion of the Bible is 
founded upon fables;” ‘nay, it has even 
rebuked at times some writers (such 
88 the puling and contemptible Kot- 


zebue), who are so indiscreet as to ex- 


press, without cloak or circumlocu- 
tion, dogmas, for the reception of 
which the majority of readers are as 
yet so imperfectly prepared. The 
characteristic prudence of our nation 
has been sufficient to e the Re- 
view from the scandal of open and 
undisguised — Its conduct- 
ors sought and found gratification for 
their vanity, in being able slyly to in- 
sinuate, and widely to disseminate, 
what they wanted courage to evow. 
Every man of common sense rises 
. from the of a number of their 
journal with the most perfect convic- 
tion and certainty that he has been 
reading the writings of men, who are 
not only infidels themselves, but using 
what they conceive, justly or unjustly, 
—it is no matter which,—to be the 
most efficacious means of rendering 
their readers infidels. There are many 
avowed infidels in Germany. Did any 
one of these ever doubt that, in the Kö- 
ningsberg Review, his unbelief has its 
firmest and most faithful ally? Thank 
God, there are many more sincere and 
rational Christians in Germany: Did 
any one of them ever doubt,—does 
any one of them at this moment hesi- 
.tate to express his thorough belief, 
'that this journal is, and has always 
been, a skulking and insidious, but a 

ilful and an unwearied partizan of 
the same rebel host which once sent 
forth more fearless, but not more af- 
fectionate, champions in the persons 
of Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon, Condor- 
cet, Diderot, and La Clos. 

Iam not so fond of writing as to 
waste many words n what you and 
all rational men — ectly understand. 
I repeat, and I think few out of your 
own crew or circle will hesitate to a- 
‘gree with me, that one who had been 
a sincere ses zealous ———— Cler- 

an, whatever change his own sen- 
muscis might have undergone, could 
never be excusable in rendering him- 
self the aider and abettor of a set of 
cunning, dissembling, undermining, 
jeering, jesting, cynical antagonists of 
Christianity. There is no sophistry 
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which can palliate or conceal his guilt. 
It must stand in eternal association 
with his dishonoured name, that he 
conducted himself not with the open 
valour of a generous foe, but with the 
bitterness and the rancour of a 


cepted, from him, had kis i 


worth, and gentleness, might be sup- 
posed capable of cov ri ; from 
tial eyes; the enormity of their 
offences, or even of 


follow them. Even this faint 
cannot, alas! be yours. You are at 
no loss to guess what I mean. To 
other ears I shall hereafter speak more 
plainly. It is sufficient, in the mean 
time, to whisper into yours, that such 
names as.Laugner and Mundwerk 
can gain nothing but disgrace from 
being joined with those of certain tune- 
ful advocates of lewdness—still more 


iples of your 
Review will doubtless exclaim that 
these are hard words, and shame 
upon him that has employed them. 
Of all the strange phenomena which 
human inconsistency has ever exposed 
to the gaze of the curious, one of the 
most amusing and absurd is the ex- 
treme aversion to being attacked, ma- 
nifested on many remarkable occa- 
sions by persons who have spent the 
greater part of their own lives ia 
attacking others. The Cyclopes, who 
arrayed your Review for the. com- 
bat, were lavish of their and 
darts, but they neither tempered the 
buckler, nor dipt the champion in 
Lethe. He is skilful in the practice 
of offensive warfare, but approach, and 
he lies every where open to a wound. 
It is not, however, till his arms be 
XE ELE 
can be pitied, and his cry 
heard. You must be content, in one 
word, in spite of all your repugnance 
and all your indignation, to gather as 
ye have sown. 
The Friends end Disciples of Chris- 
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tianity have no reason to be chary in 
their attacks on you. Through them 
chiefly have their cause and their 
Master been assaulted. The adver- 
saries that durst not advance boldl 
to the celestial citadel, were unweari 
in plying, with every epgine of oblo- 
quy, those whose business and glory it 
was to be the defenders of the outposts. 
It was no difficult matter to under- 
stand wearisome cant about Mis- 
sionaries, Enthusiasts, Bigots, and 
High-churchmen. It was easy to feel 
and it was meant that it should be so 
the cause of your real aversion, an 
your pretended contempt, for every as- 
soeiation and every institution which 
your knowledge or your fears repre- 
sented as powerful and zealous on the 
side you hated. I admit that your 
falents are great, but I cannot sa 
that they are at all of that majestic 
order whose privilege it is to inspire 
reverencé, Even your ridicule is, I 
think, & feeble weapon: upon the 
whole, you are not, except in in- 
tention, very formidable enemies of 
Christianity among men of sense and 
education. But tame as your ridicule 
is, the literature of our country has lon 
been poor in mirth ; and people laugh- 
ed at your jokes chiefly because they 
were printed, just as that witticism 
may be sufficient to set a Court of Jus- 
tice in a roar, which would scarcely 
provoke a single simper if uttered in a 
street or in a tavern. This engine 
you directed upon us with unceasing 
vigour; arid even now, after some 
pretty severe lessons which you have 
ot, you cannot forbéar from levelling 
it ever and anon against the same fa- 
vourite marks. Be assured, you have 
at least succeeded in stirring up the 
wrath of a foe who will give stroke 
for stroke,—who will watch ev 
sally from the rebellious gate, 
compel the to retire howling 
to his concealment. 
` You perceive, Reverend Sir, that 
though my letter is addressed to you, it 
is in fact the common property of all 
your coadjutors. I am extremely sorry 
that I should have been compelled to 
make your name so prominent ; for, ex- 
cepting Mr Mundwerk himself, there 
is none of all the avowed or suspected 
supporters of the Köningsberg Review 
for whom I, in common with the rest 
of the world, entertain so — a 
respect as for you. Could I hope that 
e Mr : have spoken might have 
OL. e 
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any tendency to excite in you, or in 
him, a little calm reflection, with re- 
gard to the use which you both have 
made of your learning and your ge- 
nius,—could I hope that you might 
ceive your errors, and resolve no 
onger to do evil, what satisfaction 
should be mine! The Religion whose 
cause I advocate is full of mildness, 
hope, and consolation. There are no 
ences which it pronounces to be 
irretrievable—no sinners to whom it 
does not offer pardon.—** Peace, 
to him that is far off, and to him that 
is near, saith the Lord."—Believe me 
to be, Sir, with much admiration and 
much regret, your most obedient hum- 
ble,servant, 
FreperIcr BARON v. LAUERWINKEL., 
Osmanstadt, June 1808. 
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SUMMARY VIEW OF THE STATISTICS 
AND EXISTING COMMERCE OF THE 
PRINCIPAL SHORES OF THE PACI- 
FIC OCEAN. 


Ix our last Number we took occasion 


& to insert a short account of the Span- 


ish Philippine Islands, with which we 
had been favoured by Captain M*Kon- 
ochie, and which had been sent to him 
T ntlemen long a resident at Man- 
illa, for his assistance in the composi- 
tion of the work, the somewhat ample 
title of which we recite below. We 
now p to give the public an ac- 
count of this work itself, isi 
however, that we shall attempt litt 
more than a mere analysis of its prin- 
cipal contents ; the nature of its pre- 
tensions being such, our readers will 
see, as to supersede, very nearly alto- 
gether, the exercise of literary criti- 
cism in their review. 

s« There are two principal objects,” says 





* A Summary View of the Statistics and 
Existing Commerce of the Principal Shores of 
the Pacific Ocean. With a Sketch of the 
Advantages, political and commercial, which 
would result from the Establishment of a 
Central Free Port within its Limits; and 
also of one in the Southern Atlantic, viz. 
within the Territory of the Cape of Good 
Hope, conferring on this latter, in particu- 
lar, the same Privilege of Direct Trade with 
India and the Northern Atlantic, bestowed 
lately on Malta and Gibraltar. By Cap- 
tain M‘Konochie, royal navy.  Lendon, 

i ; Edinburgh, Blackwosd. Sve 


366. 
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Captain M. in his Introduction, ** besides 
some others of lesser note, contem in 
this work ; and as I am unable adequately 
to set them forth in a title page, however 
copiously worded, I beg leave to prefix to 
the whole, the following summary exposi- 
tion of them :— 

** The first is an attempt to fix public at- 
tention on the Pacific Ocean," that immense 
gap in our commercial relations, whose 
Shores extend to every habitable degree of 
latitude in our globe, and teem with every 
valuable article ef exchange, and which yet 
hitherto have been scarcely visited once in 
a season by a British merchant ship, unless 
on one obscure point, where a Colony for 
the reception of Convicts has been establish- 
ed. This singular apathy and indifference, 
it has to me, are in part owing 2 


our inadeguate ere ee 
the various resources, ial and poli- 
tical, of this Great Orean, as it is also em- 
phatically styled ; and I endeavour to com- 
bat them accordingly, in the first instanoe, 
by a summary digest of the leading features 
of the Statistics of its principal shores ; of 
their means of foreign communication, 
whether maritime or overland ; and of the 
extent to which these are as yet im 

in other words, of the amount of their ex- 
isting Commerce. My first chapter, then, 
sill fuser t ilhsie, by prefizing a 

er to illustrate, i 

skeleton chart of the whole Ocean, siloued 
to indicate the principal divisions of its 
shores, and the sovereign powers, whether 
Native or Furopean, by whose subjects they 
are severally occupied ; thus supplying, at 
a single glance, a distinct idea of the pro. 


* The Pacific Oesan, as our readers well 
know, is that immense sea, the theatre of 
the exploits of Drake, Dampier, and Cook, 
which, extending north and south even to 
the polar ice of either hemisphere, washes 
to the eastward the western shores of Ame- 
zica; and is bounded to the west by that 
eontinued series of islands, which, commenc- 
ing near the south point of the Peninsula of 
Kamtschatha, in 51° north latitude, stretches 
thence in a line nearly south aa far as 43° 
south ; its extreme groupe famning thas di- 
vision of our globe to which some modern 
geographers have given the name of Aus- 
tralasia. Thus defined, the Pacific is con- 
terminous with the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceans, and comprises, within its limits, the 
Spanish provinces of Chili, Peru, New Grea 
nada, Guatimala, and Mexico; the North 
West Pur Coast of America; the Russian 
Settlements of Kodiak, Kamtschatka, &c. ; 
. the Japanese and Loo-Choa Islands; the 
Indian, Malay, or Oriental Archipelago ; 
New South Wales, &c. ; and, although 

somnewhat strongly characterised in our text 
as one entire ** gap in our commercial re- 
— contains undouhteiy many ob- 
jects òf interesting ion, as yct ene 
,tirely novel to the British merchant. 
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its limity In the second, I pas 
consideration of the benefits whi , it would 


studded, selecting, of course, a point whence 
an easy communication may be instisnted 
with every considerable market within its 
I further propose, that this poi 


s would readily diverge to their several 
destinations within its horizon, but also a 
— by which the whole à 


coming — young and ambitious 
imposing a curb on the pir- 


is of an extent and variety, to which I caa 
only now generally allude; but i 
primary recommendation of at least the last 
clause of it, which I can here venture to de- 
tail, prefacing it, however, with some tittie 
necessary explanation. K will be within 
tbe knowledge, then, of al commercial 
readers, that ever since we were 
ef tranamarine Colonies, it has been a 


E Hl 


ib 
f 
Rad 


England is familiarly called 
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edlonial produce; und the excess of thie im- 
pe duty above the drawback is equally 
nown by the name of the transit duty. 
With respect to East Indian produce, this 
transit was long confined exclusively to 
London, that port alone possessing the 
right of trading to our Indian possessions ; 
but this right was, some few years ago, ex- 
tendeti also to certain ether domestic 
the original principle being yet still main- 
Last 


an Honourable Member, high in the 
of administration, rose in his place, 
and ha ted the inconvenience 
and loss entailed on British merchants car- 
rying East Indian produce to the Medit- 
terranean from the necessity of tdking En- 
gland in their way, all the ports of which 

y most.remote from the direct track ; (an 
inconvenienee which was enabling — 
merchants, particularly the subjects of the 
United States, to undersell them at every 
point ;) he concluded by moving, that the 
same puni. of direct trade with Indis, 
formerly conceded to other domestic ports 
than London, should how also be extended 
to Mala and Gibraltar; in other words, 
that transit through them should be made 
equivalent, in all respects, to transit through 
any port in England. The motion passed 
almost unanimously, was carried through 
the usual forms of legislative enactment, 
and the corresponding statute now stands 
on the record as law. 

+ Buch then are the facts on which J 
found, prima füole, the : contained 
lion oriri aiiees i anyos 
chapter of this work, ronosal, namely, 
to extend the same privilege also te a port 
within the territory of the Cape of Good 
Hope. 1 argue, that if the English domes- 
fic ports are remote from the direct track 
from India to the Mediterranean, they are 
even more so from every route to the Ame- 
rican and West Indian markets; and I as- 
sert, that, in consequence of this very re- 
maoteness, we have no.share whatever in the 

y of any of them with East Indian 

uce, unless only such as are «ubjeet to 

our legislative enactments, while even in 
these a very considerable contraband trade 
is carried on by means of the neighbouring 
port St Thomas’. If, ‘then, there was an 
extreme case made out with respect to the 
Mediterranean, it y, or even in a‘still 
vo'these other mar- 


nt oe many in favour of such s 
teurie ; ‘the consequences fo which 
it would seem inevitably to lead, particular. 
ly when further develaped by the addition. 
ol gift 40 the proposed point of an absolute 


ly free’ trae, the consequences, ‘I sx}, to 
which it would then seem inevitably to lead, 
are of a weight and importance which can 
only be seen ‘by a reference to the third 
chapter itself, but which sink every consi- ` 
deration of ‘mere competition in the suppl 
of the American market with East Indi 
produce, even as'nothing in the comparison, 
** The fourth and concluding chapter of 
the whole cortsins a slight review of those 
Merely-local and adventitions circumstances, 
which would seem ‘to dictate our selection 
of the several pointe, the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands in the Pacific, and Saldanhe 
Bay within the territory of the Cape of 
Good Hope in the Southern Atlantic Ocean, 
as the sites of the free ports which it is re- 
ommended to establish ; and comprising, 
accordingly, u slight review of the capacities 
of this latter to become the centre of a great 
Commeéfes, concludes with a brief recepith- 
lation of the scope and leading features of 
the whole ment in favour of both meae 
sures. I not, however, anticipate any 
— these discussions in this place.” 
c. 


. Such ;being the outline ef our an= 
thor's plan, in ‘his own words, we now 
proceed. t fill up the most important 
eS ee portion of : 
his work, to which view, 
or narretiye part, is evidently only sub=- 
ges a D at d 
The first proposal submitted t> us, 
as we el is, 'that we should 
establish one or more central free 
ports in 'the Pasific Ocean ; and the 
argument by which Captain M. seeks . 
to -recommend this measure, may thus 
be condensed. Whoever will examine 
the commercial bi of the several 
shores of this sen, will readily be sne 
tisfied that none of them have ever 
enjoyed the benefits of any mutual or 
neighbourigg. traffic, although such is, 
unquestionably, the moat powerful 
agent in eliciting the mercantile ree 
sources of ap infant state, through the 
quick circulation of capital which it 
uces. Era those -pointe, which 
ve been ei i Europe» 
nu their 
their 


ans, or are regularly visi 

shipping, have yet only 

means developed ‘by their intercourse 
with these their remote mastets Or Vise 
itants. Even this market has been, 
at the same time, narrowed. in every 
instance by some motive or maxim of 
jealous and exclusive policy; while, 
on the other hand, those portions of 
these distant shores which have either 
not been occupied, or are not regulars 
ly visited by Europeans, have abso» 
lutely had no principle of improves 
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ment applied to them at all. Their 
savage inhabitants have been rather 
nurtured, in all time past, in the 


habits of rapacity, violence, and de- 
ceit, to which many of them seem na- 
turally prone, by the circum- 


ver 

stance of therr having been subjected. 
to the occasional and: incidental sight 
of objects of extreme desire to them, 
but which, if they could not succeed 
in obtaining at the instant by favour 
or fraud, they could have no assurance 
that they would ever again behold. 
Now these several wants of mutual 
and permanent traffic, each of. most 


injurious effect to the wealth, morals, 


and happiness of those subjected to 
their operation, are those precisely 
which the proposed establishments 
would altogether obviate. To them 
the merchants and agents of every sev- 
eral point would readily and habitual- 
ly repair, secure of meeting in their 
markets the buyers and sellers, not only 
ef every other corner of the Pacific 
itself, but of the Atlantic world also ; 
which latter, on the other hand, in- 
stead of traversing, as at present, each 


shore of the Pacific themselves, would - 


in such case naturally look. to these 
emporia alone for their sales and su 

plies.’ The innovation, accordingly, 
would not only bestow on the several 
shores of the Pacific that contiguous 
traffic which none of them have ever 
pe bin but would improve also ma- 
terially their E communica- 
tions. The whole operating, in the 
first place, to their own incalculable 
advantage, and then benefiting, in an 
equal, or even superior degree, that 
great manufacturing and commercial 
empire (Great Britain), whose sub- 
jects would assuredly engross tbe 
greater share of the entire carri 

and agency, whose wares would equal- 
ly supply the principal demand, and 
whose revenue, finall, would be es- 
sentially recruited by even the most 
moderate impost on the whole transit. 
This anticipation would l 80 CeT- 
tain, it might safely be left, as thus 
stated, in only its most general form ; 
but we may add, that in the work be- 
fore us it is considered in great de- 
tail, and its interest essentially heigh- 
tened by the connexion of its opera- 
tion with a great many local objects 
of pursuit, such as Captain M.'s min- 
ute research into the history and sta- 
tistics of the several shores of the Pa- 
‘gific bas assisted him in discerning, 
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and in the consideration of which his 
previous summary enables his readers 
to accompany him. These, however, 
we can only recommend to the atten- 
tion of mercantile men, our limits 
will not allow us to enter on them 
ourselves. " 

tain M.'s second. proposal is, 
— should establish another free 
port at Saldanha Bay, within the ter- 
ritory of the Cape of Good Hope, be- 
stowing on it, in particular, the pri- 
vilege of receiving the transit duty on, 
Indian importations in British bot- 
toms, in like manner as was lately, 
conferred on Malta and Gibraltar. 
The arguments adduced in behalf of 
this measure are of a much more 
complex nature than those we have 
just reviewed, and must be stated ac- 
cordingly more at length, particu- 
larly.as they lead to conclusions of 
an infinitely more important cast, in- 
volving at least as much of national as 
of commercial policy in their details. 
The first step of the entire anticipa- 
tion is the probability, or rather cer- 
tainty, that — — a iiv 
proposed privileges, the of t 
Cape of dood Hope with both hemis- 
pheres would speedily so increase, as 
that our free port or city within.its 
limits, would become a complete em- 
porium of their ive productions ; 
would become, as Captain M. 
es it, “ Europe to Asia, and Asia to 
Europe,” uniting at only half the dis- 
tance at which they are themselves 
removed, a variety and assortment of 
the productions of both, such as no 
one point in either could offer the o- 
ther. Hence, it is argued, may be de- 
duced the positive conclusion, that im 
time, this point would bound the 
culations of both extremities, 
traders of each being naturally led to 
resort thither for a market of 
sale and supply, in preference to mak- 
ing the whole voyage ; the rather, as 
there can be no doubt hut that the su- 
perior economy of thus dividing that 
into two portions, of which the resi- 
dent merchants of both hemispheres 
would each navigate the half contigu- 
ous to their own homes and resóurces, 
the superior economy, we say, of 
such a division, aided by the quicker 
circulation of capital which it would 
occasion, would err Beers us to 
offer there any species uce, even 
although saddled with a small transit 
duty, at a rate infinitely cheeper then 
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any for which it could be procured at 
either extremity, burthened with the 
risk arid expenses of so much longer a 
voyage. These deductions may be 
considered as our author's premises. 
The ideas are not in fact new thus far, 
for they were frequently agitated while 
yet the Cape of Good Hope belonged 
to Holland, and would have been act- 
ed on, we believe, in 1802, had it not 
been for the strenuous interposition of 
the British cabinet, the existing lead- 
er of which, the present Lord Sid- 
mouth, readily foresaw the fatal con- 
sequences of such a measure, if under- 
taken by a rival, to the best interests 
of our trade. Granting them however 
now, and keeping in mind, moreover, 
that the Cape of Good oy p is at pre- 
sent an integral portion of the British 
empire, subject, accordingly, in every 
— to our management and con- 
trol, the following is the very inte- 
resting series of conclusions which 
Captain M., in the work before us, 
draws from them: 

1. We should acquire, by means of 
the proposi measure, an immense re- 
venue, levied alike on foreign 

mestic speculation, without calculation 
of drawback, or other material ex- 
pense in collection, and averaging ac- 
cordingly, a D ren to the — 
sury, nearly equal to the gross sum le- 
vied on the — 

2. It would bestow on us a sort of 
neutral ground, where all duties and 
obligations would be at least equal, al- 
lowing even we did not choose to give 
our own merchants an advantage, and 
where, accordingly, British capital, in- 
dustry, and enterprise, but ‘too often 
fettered at home by injudicious regu- 
lations, would have full and 
play, especially as they would have 
the ue: of pre-occupying the 


und. 

re The political sovereignty of this 
almost exclusive medium of commu- 
nication between the two hemispheres, 
would give us the power of directing 
its whole course by mere financial re- 

tions. This power, Captain M. 
acknowledges to be of very delicate ad- 
ministration, inasmuch as we must ne- 
ver compromise the general interests of 
the port itself for the sake of any mi- 
nute object of revenue or regulation ; 
but its acquisition is at least certain, 
and it sait he thinks, be judicious- 
Jy exercised in encouraging the export 
q@ our manufactures, and in sup- 


and do- than 


099 
porting our East India Company's 
Chinese trade.* 

4. The comparative proximity of 
such a market for oriental productions, 
he next observes, would en e the 
merchants of continental Europe to do 
their own work with their own ship. 

ing, and yang thus proscribe and 
y ruin that carrying trade which 
first aggrandized the Datch, and is 
now again fostering the maritime re- 
sources of the United States. of Ame- 
rica. 

6. The in ition of this market, 
by cutting off all direct communica- 
tion with India, would secure our do- 
minion there, whether we chose to 
colonize it or not. This last measure, 
however, - Captain M., ‘as we think, 
somewhat tov decidedly recommends, 
arguing that it is called for by a great 
many considerations regarding the in- 
ternal state both of England and In- 
dia, and that it might be done with 
perfect security to ourselves, if we 
foster, as proposed, the resources of the 
Cape of Good Hope, the prosperi of 
that in our hands being not less a tie 
a security to these our distant 
possessions. t - 





* On this last point we differ 
author ; ve ound rather ae ae 
monopoly altogether, by granting the Com- 
pany ^ centage on the transit duty on aH 


mean its a icati to that proscripti 
carrying tede, which forma iie auium 


+ We could have wished that Captain 
for the sake of his own argument, had stu- 
died the historical details on which this por- 
tion of it is founded, with more minute at- 
—— — not then have him 
m much stronger a light he might ha 
placed it. As it — — 
fortune to concur with both his principal 


conclusions, viz. the i of coloniz- 
ing India, and the security wi which such 
a measure might be adopted, in concurrence 


with his echemes for developing 


the 
ers of 
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6. The sovereignty of so principal a 
medium of communication between 
the two hemispheres, as this ‘port is 
again contemplated, would now further 
bestow on us a i Rue power 
and influence in both, not more found- 
ed on ‘our ability to injure amy point 
which might excite our displeasure, 
than on-the habitual good will which 
all would feel towards the — pes 

tecting privil con y 
P hich, P ond ius constitute the 
foundation of' their individual prosper- 
ity. In our author's own words, “ the 
breasts of all would progressivel 
warm to the port and country whic 





Lord Chatham's eloquence were directed ; 
neither do we believe that any such peremp- 
tory and permanent lesson of moderation 
has been taught us by that catastrophe, as 


- would of itself secure to us, ceteris paribus, 


the prolonged dominion of India, were it 
colonized ; or still less, that such an effort 
could be guaranteed from any conceivable 
fhilitary — ascendancy acquired by 
the Cape of Good Hope over it. On the 
contrary, we are of opinion that our North 
American colonies were lost to us through 
the operation of a long series of injudicious 
restrictions im by us on their trade ge- 
nerally, but particularly on that maintained 
by them with the French West Indies ;— 
restrictions, the impolicy of enforcing which 
was seen by Sir Robert — n: = 
looked by Mr Secretary Pitt, (Lord C 

ham), Ed thus himself. contributed equally 
with others to produce the ultimate separa- 
tion, —4(Bee — Annals of Com- 
merge, vol. 8. ive, but especially p. p. 
830—414.) ‘and drguing thence, we would 
infer, that it is the lesaon of liberality in our 
snercantile end colonial poli y, not 
thatof mare moderation in minute questions 
of executive control, which is the ** true 
practical instruction to be drawn from this 
page of history 


whole southern hemisphere, and w 
render the recurrence of similar mistakes 
impossible. That we would have to look, 
were they to be adopted, for the continued 
affection and allegianee of India, colonized 
or not colonized, neither to any supposed, 
but in truth, problematical wi » in fa- 
pre administrations, founded on a long, 
pest, misunderstood, and almost forgotten 
experienee, nor to any control or power of 
control over our Indian — ae = 
policy might bestow on any other pertion 
our Aha te 2 hence, as we think, 
ight have been drawn, a very strong argu- 
ment indeed in favour of the whole schemes 
in question, but of which eur author has al- 
most entirely neglected to avail himself. 
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still divide their time and their do- 
mestic associations: they would be 
half our subjects, to whatever other 
lord the remainder of their fealty 
might incontestibly be due.” 

7. This power and influence will, 
however, Captain M. observes new, 
always be exactly commensurate with 
the degree to which the facilities which 
we may afford at this point shall 
be improved, “ will just fall chort of 
the unbounded extent to which they 
might be carried by the precise sum 
of competition which these may not 
yet be able to supersede, and by the 
— deficit of those points in either 

emispheres, which may yet eontinue 
to-lisve no share in the mutual com- 
munication.” Hence he argues, our 
acquisition of this medium, this free 
port, which we have thus considered 
in so many points of view, would give 
us a strong interest, a very strong in- 
terest in the prosperity of ell, thus 
identified with that of this point, the 
fulcrum, as it were, of this immense 
lever; an interest rivetted, it is true, 
** by another link than this, for the 
revenue arising from the contemplated 
transit of the produce of both hemis- 
pheres, though its stores would always 
be equally dent on the same cir- 
cumstance," but which, he maintains, 
would be quite as strong in war as in 
peace, * unless we would deem it 
— policy to lessen our power, dimi- 

ish our influence, and cartail our re- 
venue, precisely at the moment when 
their whole united strength may be 
strained to the uttermost to cope with 
T blow levelled at our — At 

lis point, accordingly, he proposes, as 
an iraprovement on his entire scheme, 
thet we should adopt, and openly de- 
clare our resolution to-rescue this pre- 
cious trade from the vacillations even 
of our military policy, by exempting 
it in all time to come, ( we see 
occasion, on experiment, to alter our 

licy ; the declarations of such 
owever to be equally explicit) by ex- 


empting it in every case from tot. 
fiscation of private preperty, which we 
inflict on all other branches of foreign 


commerce, on -every occasion of natione 
al hostility. 


** Whatever,” he observes, ** may be the 
advantages of situation, or freedom of trade, 
or moderation of impost, which we may be 
able to offer at this point, it can never pre- 


sume to for the of the 
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mispheres, unless we cast into the balance 
with it this privilege also, which we alọne 
of all the world can bestow. Without this, 
the principle of its establishmeht would be 
adopted on other points by other powers; 
and the sum of benefit which it is calculated 
to confer, not merely on ourselves, who 
would be its masters, but on those also who, 


these sources of contention, these occasions 
of inimical discussion, these pretexts for 
bivodshed and strife. The subjects of all 
powers alike would seek this neutral bound, 
within which war could find no place, and 
the very idea of competition would vanish 
from their minds.” 

ing be cor- 


** then would, 


erp war of half its horrors and miseries, 
while it at the same time removed many of. 
the temptations which usually excite to its 
renewal*. 





* We wish it were in our power to ex- 
tract the whole (p. 310—329.) in 
which thie portion of the subject is consider- 


ee ee as it — 
give us & very favourable specimen of ita 
general style of execution, and as it relates 
to a proposal which peculiarly excites our 
interest and attention, and to which accord- 
ingly we shall certainly recur, when we shall 
have prepared materials for placing it in the 
point of view it seems to merit. We can- 
not-meddle with it however new ; and must 
content ourselves therefore with this simple 
recommendation of it to our reader’s atten- 
tion, expressing, at the same time, our sur- 
prise at a contem criticism of the 
whole work, in the main very favourably 
couched, but which censures this particular 


goods ; i that if our enemies 
choose to purchase from us, and thereby be- 
nefit our resources, national and individual, 
equally with their own, they shall, in such 
case, enjoy a trade, even under their own 
ra protected and assured to them by B- 

ish honour and maritimo superiority ; o- 
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And lastly, ** The measures thus succes: 
sively pro fos the promotion of our 
pr ial and political interest in the Pa, 
Gfic and Atlantic Ocean, their colonies, ang 
the minute and permanent intercourse whi 
they would necessarily occasion with 
the most remote p of both hemispheres, 
would facilitate the ing and propaga- 
tion of Christian knowledge out the 
world, and thus accomplish ily, and 
without difficulty, that most important ob: 
Indeed as the ultimate end. of all their le- 
bours, but which it is hut too evident te 
even the slightest examination, their limita 
ed powers are utterly unable without as. 
sistance to attain.” 

Such are the principal speculations 
contained in this very interesting and 


. entertaining little volume, and which 


are illustrated in its s with consi- 
derable variety of historical anecdote 
and allusion, and their effect further 
Annot by an exceedingly precise 
and perspicuous general arrangement. 


—— Aem 


ON THE INFLUENCE OP THE LOVE OF 
FAME ON GENIUS. 


Oxz of the most philosophic writers of 
antiquity, the poet Virgil, has made 
the love of men's applause a part of the 
highest virtue acknowledged among 
his countrymen—representing the two 
passions, the love of country and the 
thirst of renown, as united even in the 
awful character of the first Brutus, 
and pen qii i as the motives of his 
great and unhappy sacrifice. 

46 meme Utcunque ferent ea facta minores, 
Vincet amor patrie laudumque immensa 

cupido. 

To our conceptions, certainly there is 
something repugnant in the idea of 
making the passion for men's praise a 
motive of that action, or a principle of 





therwise they shall go without it altogether, 
and shall not even have the privilege of 
complaint, for the result, whatever it be, 
will have been their own choice. Surely 
nothing would appear more reasonable than 
this, nothing mere gratifying to British 
pride than its general — need we 
add, nothing more essentially different thaz 
its adoption, from any acquiescence with 
those neutral pretensions, the object of 
which, on the contrary, it would totally de- 
feat. It is in fact the cause of belligerent 
direct, not that of neutral trade, 
which is here advocated ; to th last Cap- 
tain M. shews himself peculiarly hostile m 
every part of his work. : 
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that character. We can bear, we can 
revere the virtue for which we have 
no sympathy, and justify the father 
who gave up his children to his conn- 
fry; but we should turn from him 
with losthing if he could immolate 
them to his own renown. 

The nature — — ce appears 
sufficiently to n this , 
as assi d such & motive for ch 
an action. But, taking it more large- 
ly, as a sort of general conception of 
de character of Roman patriotism, 
from their philosophic poet, it would 
yield matter of more doubtful and 
curious inquiry. I have no intention 
of pursuing the inquiry. What in- 
terested me at the moment in the pas- 
sage, and induced me to cite it, was 
the singular discrepancy it suggests 
between our conception of the charac- 
ter of Brutus, and that of the Roman 
poet,—implying, as it would seem to 
me, a purer imagination of heroic vir- 
tue received among us than has found 
its place even in the loftiest strains of 
Roman poetry. 6 | 

Isay a purer imagination of heroic 

virtue. e require, in our idea of 
virtue of any kind, more singleness of 
affection, as well as more exaltation. 
We imagine that there existed in the 
mind of the highest Romans, an im- 
age of their country as of a being—e 
power—a Rome deified in deep pas- 
sion, and which in deep ion they 
worshipped. We conceive of their 
patriotism not asa love merely, but 
as an obedience of duty to highest 
law, and as such it appears to us a 
virtue. I am not now speaking of 
our historical intelligence of their pat- 
riotism, but of its aspect to our imagi- 
nation. That idea, beautiful, august, 
and stern, seems altered in its purity 
the moment there is scen to mingle in 
it the desire of huma — 
It is not that we slight the passion 
for praise—the desire to live in the 
voice of men. We acknowledge the 
love of glory as a passion of high and 
generous natures. We do not sepa- 
rate it at all from ður general concep- 
tion of the Roman character; only, 
we exclude it from the purest charac- 
ter and the highest acts of their vir- 
tue. 

Something analagous to this will be 
feund in our conception of the same 
passion, as part of the character of 
genius. n" 

In our reverent admiration of ge- 
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nius, the love of fame finds no place. 
We conceive of exalted minds, dwell- 
ing as'spirits among men, exempt from 
their infirmities, though possessing 
and rejoicing in their nature. From 
the intermingled weaknesses, the 
mournful oppressions, the enthralling 
passions of our nature, they seem to 
us gloriously free. Free in the puri- 
ty, the power, and the bliss of their 
ethereal being, they seem to us to 
walk in the midst of men as visitants, 
et to have their place among them as 
rothers. I am now speaking of our 
imagination of genius,—not of our 
knowledge or philosophic belief, but 
of that momentary ideal belief which 
is impressed upon our minds during 
the contemplation of its perfect works. 
Then, whi delight b es in wonder 
and strong delight power 
sent upon the soul, Zad by the — 
of its great creations, what is our 
thought of the mind which gave those 
creations birth ? Perhaps there is some 
illusion in our thoughts; but, if so, 
rather in what they exclude than in 
what they shew. They discover to us 
the human soul in exaltation of pure 
delight—genius in the height of its 
power—only they do not di to 
us the whole human being, the man 
in whom that state of power, that 
** access of mind," must of necessity 
pass away. We believe, then, that-at 
times a nature is given to genius high- 
er than our own, in its majesty of un- 
dishonoured power, in its immunity 
from our weaknesses—end we may 
take this feeling as our guide, at least 
to know what the temper of the mind 
may be for the hour while its own 
genius fills it. 

Trusting to this feeling, it may be 
safely said, that we have no conception 
during our iration of genius in its 
highest acts of power, that it acts un- 
der the desire of fame. It seems to act 
in the delight and glory of its own con- 
ceptions. If the man himself, with his 
: y life, can seem e — when un- 

er the impressions of that transport, 
to be exempted and lifted up from his 
nc passio. — — the 
in its acts of power, and rejoicing 

in its ideal worlds, be freed from them. 
For a time, at least, the earth is for- 
saken, and this terrestrial life. Fora 
time the spirit feels its wings, mounts in 
its own region, shapes its path in light, 
and looks solely on the forms that are 
kindred to its own essence. How can 

2 
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we imagine that mind, in the very act 
of conceiving and embodying those 
creations which lift us up out of our 
ordinary life, which r awaken in 
our souls the sense of their highest 
‘powers, constrain us from the habit- 
ual temper of our minds, and force 
upon us a momen conscious- 
ness of exaltation and purity in our- 
selves—how can we imagine that such 
a mind should yet be occupied at the 
very time by the working of the pas- 
sions from which it delivers us? Con- 
ceiving in their entire beauty, and 
moulding into material elements those 
wondrous creations, can we believe 
that in that act it has sense for other 
thoughts and other feelings? Can we 
believe, that Homer, Phidias, Michael 
Angelo, Shakspeare, Milten, while 
contemplating within their own souls, 
or in dawning existence, in marble 
under their hands, rad in I: — 
ing in inspiration ugh their lips, 
those forms of being and embodyings 
of power which have held nations in 
wonder, and impressed a permanent 
spirit on the minds of the people to 
whom they were given,—can we be- 
lieve that those mighty spirits were 
themselves - with emotion, 
not from the grandeur of their ideal 
creations, but from the passions of 
a human — 

The poet and the mi sculptor 
return trom their ideal” world into 
their human life. They are men once 
more, and they resume the feeli 
and the frailties of men. In their hu- 
man life, and not in their ideal world, 
they find again their love of fame, 
their wishes and their hopes of im- 
mortal praise. 

Is this frailty, or is it lofty passion P 
It.is human passion at least—ea — 
sion of that life which binds them 
to their race, not of that which lifts 
them above it. ‘There is a sphere to 
their souls in which their highest 

ers move, and in which this desire 

no power toact. But they descend 
into the life of men, and feel again the 
sun that shines on that life. No hu- 
man soul is at all times superior to 
the sad realities and necessities of our 
mortal existence. Milton was not al- 
ways rapt in the highest heavens. 
Pure as he was, his life bears many 
an earthly stain. 

What then may be the nature of 
this gratification of renown, this love 
of glory, to these great minds? It is 

Y oL. III. 
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the acknowledgment of their power. 


they could nót ^c 


They could not chie, 
endure to close up that power within 
themselves. They must pour it forth 
upon the world. It is not enough to 
em to have felt and known; but 
that which they have felt and known 
they will bring into being. They will 
do so, not for themselves, and that it 
may endure for themselves ; but that it 
may be an enduring power among the 
spirits of other men and other gener- 
ations. They passionately desire that 
their thoughts may not pass away from 
the earth, but that they may * 
powerful, as full of life, as glowing as 
in the first conception, during endless 
ages. They passionately desire that 
the joy, the greatness, the dilatation 
of thought, the truths which have been 
imparted to them, may have a perma- 
nent dwelling on the earth, through 
them and by their act. It is fit that 
they who felt should perpetuate—that 
they to whom it was given should be- 
stow—and that they should feel that 
what they have received they have not 
suffered to perish. From the depths of 
being which were discovered to them, 
they have brought forth, by their own 
act and power, wealth to their whole 
kind. y feel, that the powers by 
which they were honoured am 
their people—among their race—an 
by which they were made accountable 
to men for its use, have not been 
wasted in their possession, but that 
they have done work answerable to 
those powers. This assurance, that 
what they have felt and known they 
have given to be felt and known for 
ever, they receive from their fame. 
Such, it is conceived, is the nature 
of the love of fame felt by men of ge~ 
nius. It is a noble feeling, but hav- 
ing intensity of self. ‘The emotion of 
genius, during production, is or ought 
to be purely impersonal. It is in the 
intense feeling of his individual life, 
and of his relations to men, that a man 
of genius feels his power, after that 
power has been gloriously exercised. 
Whereas he felt it, during his inspi- 
ration, in the might of absolute life, 
and a life without any distinct rela- 
tions. E 
But their fame—the light of their 
glory is something more to such minds 
an acknowledgment of their 
powers. It is something more tender, 
more endearing. It is felt by them 


as in part: of pen sympathy with 
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their kind. By this they feel, think, 
act, not in individual exertion, but 


as pertici in universal exist-- 
ence. I not now of their 
power to bow down spirits of 


others before their own—to meke their 
-. minds a law to the minds of men to 
come—but of the feeling they have of 
a community with all spirits—of their 
consciousness “a living with men by 
qne common law. These acts of 
power by which they manifest the 
common nature of men, prepere 
them a deep-felt consciousness of their 
own kindred with the race of beings i 
with whom they share this nature. 
Thus, then, is a deep and migh mighty 
sympathy engendered to the poet wi 
his species, by his acts as a poet. And 
his fame is dear to him, as an acknow- 
— on their part, an answer to 


Saline ae , as ratifying a — 
tual hon covenant of human 


and feeling, between them. 

Thus it appears difficult to conceive 
that a mind of great geníns should be 
indifferent to fame; and that there 
are powerful and honourable causes 
for a deep impassioned interest in 
fame. The love of fame beyond the 
tomb can seem abeurd only to those 
who know not what constitutes the 


mystery of life, 
It must be apperent, however, that 
there is great danger of this principle 


becoming ex ly injurious in 
minds which have genius, but have 
not, altogether, the very highest con- 
stitution of passions powers. 
Minds of the very first order are calm 
in their thoughts of glory. They feel 
& secret possession, enthroned in the 
hearts of men. But, if the desire be 
greater than the power,—if distem- 
ed sensibilities,—or if those more 
ignoble motives to the desire of fame, 
which it is needless to speak of, rising 
into strength, pervert pa nature of the 
passion, en, not only may great 
misery be cast upon life, instead of a 
light of happiness, but the faculty of 
genius i be disturbed in its 
most proper acte. "Then will the love 
of fame, a restless uneasy feeling, in- 
trude upon and profane the holiest 
acts of its worship. There is, in that 


ease, no spirit rejoicing to ascend into tial 
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the master of a spell, g good 
Seite co mock bia tandia and 
mcus dul Dee. 


If the love of fame be subsequent 
and subordinate to might, and arise 
out of it, then will it 
calm ; and 
maintain ite nobi 


— d be paramount, it 


rinciple — has got, by —— 
the place of f the higher. The of 


for fame asalaw of action—is — 


cause it is an Unc 


jure be blended with the love of 
glory, and it certainly was so, to a 
great extent, in the general Homan 
character. petition we are rete 
those whose patriotism we are 

to revere as an awful virtue, 


a love of beauty and greatness in — 

E. idea. But each of them, 
pire aiec or pansion, Rust 

hs within itself its law ef action. 


— Cf ir pp rie mano! 
action from the mind of others. In 
neither, then, can the love of fame be 
& constituent of power. 

So far genius and virtue are alike. 
But there is between them an easen- 


its native empyreal day, but a man of whole life. The virtuous man can 
troubled heart, com g his genius never leave his virtue. All his feel- 
to work for — not its hig ings and passions must conform to its 
enalaving his t powers to the highest And, therefore, what 


passions of his lower > 


like is true of him in hje highest scis of 
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virtue, is true of him generally and 
absolutely. But jus comes and 
goes. It possesses the mind and leaves 
t. Hence, the life of the man is by 


no means conformed to the highest 
law of genius. In his highest acts of 
power he is lifted out of passion, to 


which he returns when the act is over. 
Thus the love of fame may be a strong 
passion of his life, theugh it cannot 
enter into his acts of pre It will 
be a strong passion of his life, for the 
same elements of his nature which 
constitute (in part at least) the power 
of his genius, demand and ce, 
as we have seen, the love of fame. 
"They demand it not in the first place 
—but afterwards—after the genius is 
formed, and the power exerted. The 
love of fame, therefore, is a ion of 
secondary formation—it is the sequel 
. to genius—and woe to him in whom 
it precedes genius, or bears Ea undue 
proportion to its power. e pure 
1dea of good, like a good angel slight- 
ed, forsakes im: His sun, light, 
— » guide, is gone. He is a 

ve dicen by blind and erring for- 
ces. His human hopes, passions, and 
fears, come up into his acts of genius, 
bewildering and defeating them. He 
is subjected to the race whom he ought 
in his power to have uplifted. It is 
possible that, having begun life well 
and purely, he may come to this, if 
the sense of fame becoming an anxious, 
unessy, fearful, painful passion, or if 
self-admiration, growing up, a monster, 
in his heart—opprese, disturb, and 
overpower genius, and bring up among 
its creations feelings once had no 

there. 

Let me conclude with a suggestion, 
that in different ages, aecording to the 
different manners and characters of 
society, there will be a tendency to 
produce a difference upon genius—one 
age, namely, the simple and. powerful 
favouring the sublime character of the 
love of fame, and another, namely, the 
more artificial and complex irritating 
it into uneasy, anxious, bitter, perni- 
eious action. N. 

o rco 


STORY OF AN APPARITION. 


Oisuavine thai yod lavo Doimi 
BSERVING that ve uentiy 
introduced info your Misce popular 


I send you the following, which I s0~ 


a 


Story of an Apparition. 
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lemnly protest is no invention of mine, 
but a ghost-story of natural growth, 
which I heard in conversation. 
ou can find room for it, it will pro- 
y afford more amusement than the 
Welsh superstitions you published 
some time ago, which were rather 
heavy. Iam, yours, &c. A. B. 


About the fall of the leaf, in the 
year 1737, Colonel D. went to visit his 
friend Mr N. at his country seat in 
the north of England. As this coun- 
try seat was the scene of a very singu- 
lar adventure, it may be proper to 
mention its —— and solemnity, 
which were fi to keep in counte- 
nance the most sombre events. The 
following circumstances were well 
known in the family, and are said to 
have been related by one of its mem- 
bers to a lady much celebrated in the - 
literary world, but now deceased. 

Upon arriving at the house ‘of his 
friend, Colonel D. found there many 
guests, who had already got possession 
of almost all the apartments. The 
ehillness of an October evening, and 
the somewhat mournful aspect of na- 
ture, at that season, collected them, at 
an early hour, round the blazing hearth, 
where they thought no better amuse- 
ment could be found than the ancient 


and well approved one of story-telling, 


for which all mankind seem to have a 
relish. I do not mean the practice of 


circulating abominable slanders against 
one’s friends, but the harmless, drowsy, 
and good-natured recreation of retail- 
ing — narratives, — which, if 
any ill is en, it is gen against 
— as wel) able to beer 7 name- 
ly, the enemy of mankind, and per- 
sons who, having committed atrocious 
crimes, are supposed, after death, to 
haunt the same spots to which their 
deeds have attached dismal recollec- 
tions. l 

While these tales went round, the 
evening darkened apace, and the win- 
dows ceased any longer to contrast the 
small glimmerings of external twilight 
with the bright blaze of the hearth. 
The rustling of withered leaves, casual- 
ly stirred by the wind, is always a me- 
lancholy sound, and, on this n, 
lent its aid to the superstitious im- 
pressions which were gaining force by 
each successive recital of prodigies: 
One member of the — to 
relate a certain tradition, but he was 
suddenly stopped by their hos, whe 


e 
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exhibited signs of displeasure, and the fire still flickering upon the broad 
whispered something to bim, st the hearth, and gleaming now and theo 
same time turning his eyes upon upon the door as it stood half open. 
Colonel D. The story was according- After the Colonel hed lsin for a 
ly broken off, and the company went long while, ruminating half asleep, 
— — ing on and when the ashes were pow near- 
end ; so transitory are human im- ly extinguished, he sew the figure 
ee eee of a woman glide in. No nome 
all recovered their gayety, except accompanied her steps. She advan- 


se to go to 
he was led by Mr N. (as the reader 
will probably anticipate), to a cham- 
ber at a great distance from the other 
bed-rooms, and which bore evident 
marks of having been newly opened 
up, after remaining long unoccupied. 
In order to dissipate the confined air 
of the place, a wooden fire had 
been lighted, and the gloomy bed-cur- 
tains were tucked stiffly up in festoons. 
I have not heard whether there was 
tapestry in the room or not ; but one 
thing is certain, that the room looked 
as dreary as any tapestry could have 
made it, diis us —— — 
on y Ann er- 
self’ Romance writers generally deco- 
rate their imaginary walls with all the 
wisdom of Solomon; but, as I am 
unable to vouch for the truth of every 
particular mentioned in this story, I 
mean to relate the circumstances faith- 
fully as they were told me, without 
calling in so wise a man to lend hi 
countenance to them. 

Mr N. made apologies to Colonel D. 
for putting bim into an apartment 
which was somewhat uncomfortable, 
and which was now opened — 
cause all the rest were already filled. 
With these excuses, and other suitable 
compliments, he bade his guest good 
night, and went away with a good 
deal of seriousness in his countenance, 
leaving the door a-jar behind him. 

Colonel D——, observing that the 
Sica was large and cold, and 

t but a small part of the floor was 
covered with carpet, endeavoured to 
shut the door, but found he could on- 
ly close it half way. Some obstacle 
in the hinges, or the weight of the 
door pressing upon the floor, opposed 
his efforts. Nevertheless, being seized 
with some absurd fancies, he took the 
candle, and looked out. When he saw 
nothing, except the long passage and 
the vacant apartments beyond, he 
went to bed, leaving the remains of 


in 


self upon his erm, and faintly asked 
* who was there?" The phantom 
turned round—a the bed— 
and fixed her eyes upon him ; so that 
he now beheld a countenance where 
some of the worst passions of the liv- 
ing were blended with the cadaverous 
n poor gt of the dead. In the midst 
of traits which indicated noble birth 


his and station, was seen a look of cruelty 


and dy, accompanied with a cer- 
tain Peile V hich betrayed even baser 
feelings. The app of such a face 
near his own, was more than Colonel 
D—— could support; and when he 
rose next morning from a feverish and 
troubled sleep, he could not recollect 
how or when the e poes had 
departed. When summ to break- 
fast, he was asked how he had spent 
the night, and he endeavoured to con- 
dim rag weg by a general answer, 
ut took the first opportunity to in- 
form his friend Mr N—— that, hav- 
ing recollected a certain piece of bus- 
iness which waited him at London, 
he found it impossible to protract his 
visit a single night. Mr N seem- 
ed surprised, and anxiously sought to 
discover whether any thing occurred 
to render um Pa rings hag his re- 
tion; but i t his guest 
* impenetrable, asd that his remon- 
strances against his d were in 
vain; he insisted upon ing Colonel 
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D—— the besuties.of his country re- 
sidence, after which he would reluc- 
tantly bid him farewell. In walking 
round the mansion, Colonel D~— 
was shewn the outside of the tower 
where he had slept, and vowed, men- 
tally, never to enter it again. He was 
next led to a gallery of pictures, where 
Mr N—— took much delight in dis- 
playing a complete series of family 

its, reaching back to a very re- 
mote era. Among the oldest, there 
was one of a lady. Colonel D—— 
had no sooner got a glimpse of it, than 
Be cried out, ** May I never leave this 
spot, if that is not she.” Mr N 
asked whom he meant? ‘ The de- 
testable phantom that stared me out 
of my senses last night ;” and he re- 
— every particular that had occur- 


MrN , overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment, confessed that, to the 
room where his guest had slept, there 
was attached a certain tradition, point- 
ing it out as having been, at a remote 
period, the scene of murder and in- 
cest. It had long obtained the repute 
of being haunted by the spirit of the 
lady, whose picture was before him ; 
but there were some ‘circumstances in 
her history so atrocious, that her name 
was seldom mentioned in his family, 
and his ancestors had always endea- 
voured as much as possible to draw a 
veil over her memory. 
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OF A NATIONAL CHARACTER IN 
LITERATURE. 


Ir would appear, that the pleasure 
we receive from making i ac- 
quainted with the literature of a people, 
and moreespecially with their literature 
of imagination, is intimately connect- 
ed with an impression, that in their 
literature we see the picture of their 
minds. Every people has, to our con- 
ception, its own individual character ; 
and in virtue of that character, is the 
interest inspired by their fortunes. 
Even that atrong sympathy which 
waits upon the events of life, is not 
sufficient in itself entirely to attract 
us ; and our interest in their history is 
imperfect, except when the distinct in- 
dividual conception of their character 
as a people accompanies the relation. 
Whatever the nature of that interest 
may be which is thue demanded even 
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by our human sympathy, it is far more 
important towards constituting that 
peculiar power which a people hold 
over our imagination, or over our mind 
altogether. Every one who has appli- 
ed himself with interest to the theory 
of a nation’s literature, will, on look- 
ing back to the impressions with which 
he e in it, and to the feelings 
by which he was led on, recognise in 
himeelf the effect of such a persuasion. 
He will most probably remember, that 
in the works he then read, there seem- 
ed opening up to him, not the mind 
of a new author, but the mind of an- 
other nation ; that he seemed to make 
i acquainted with a people of 
whom he had heard, but whom he had 
not known ; that his pleasure was more 
than belonged to the beauty,—as he 
eould discern it,—of the works ; that 
their interest and importance were far 
beyond what their intrinsic character 
and kind would justify. He will re- 
collect, that besides the thoughts which 
were unfolded to his intelligence—and 
the —* of feeling and passion to his 
sensi — s E on his 
imagination whi n to the 
events which he had read, and to the 
pou under which perhaps he was 
eld captive—that beyond and above 
al these, there was a charm thrown 
over him—a new and strange feeling of 
visiting an unknown land, and of 
standing for the first time among an 
wn . What he then felt 
resembled that wild and delightful im- 
ression with which a traveller finds 
imself on a foreign shore, where all 
that he sees is alike strange—with one 
entire power subverts his previous as- . 
sociations, and violently, as it were, 
throws open his mind toa sense of new 
existence, and to the apprehension of a 
new world. In such a situation, there 
is something that so calls the imagina- 
tive faculty out of the mind into the 
midst of b ap realities, that even the 
ordinary life of men seems a scene of 
enchantment,—and thought, feeling, 
purpose, and desire, are all. suspended 
in mere wondering sight. Something, 
faint indeed in comparison, yet assur- 
edly of the same kind, accompanies the 
mind on its intellectual voyage, visit- 
ing and exploring a new people. 

It is not the dignity—the beauty— 
the importance of what it sees, that 
alone demands the interest and admi- 
ration of the delighted mind. That 
which is unimportant and common, is 
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invested with sn indescribable charm, 
while that which is inherently great 
and besutifal, i more 


and throws into all — life, and ie 
all its appearances, the same power 
which nature has endowed the 7 
and the lend which she has given to 
be their seat. That spell which holds 
the traveller—by — € m 
j omp ination e paths o 
— ife, is granted to the still and 
solitary student when his mind goes 
forth on its adventurous speculation, 
ranging the records of men. To him 
new ecenes are disclosed—a new le 
arise. He owns the power of their 
spirit—the very voice of their speech 
is in his ears—and his imagination fills 
itself from their life, from the emotions 
of their bosoms, from their whole 
world of existence. These feelings, in 
more or less force, according to the 
character of the mind, attend upon the 
— and intercourse which, 
thro eir language, is opened up 
to eich another people. They are 
an essential part of the interest with 
which we pursue such studies, though 
frequently they are not so fully unfold- 
ed or developed, and almost rest in the 
mere strong anger impression of com- 
munication held with another people. 
In whatever way, however, such im- 
ion is made, it is very powerful. 
t is one independent altogether of 
literature, and belongs to the feelings 
‘with which, as men, we look upon 
men. In literature, it assumes a mo- 
dification especial to the faculties that 
are there in play. It enters with d 
er into the imagination, and blen 
—* in subtle combination with the 
subtlest workings of intelligence. The 
language itself—the instrument—the 
express work and the mirror of the 


mind, invests itself, pe T to the . 
wi 


intellectual thought, this charac- 
ter, and takes the interest of these 
feelings. It is so directly the voice of 
the mind—it so shapes its subtle be- 
ing, and receives its colours from the 
very breath that gives it forth, that it 
cannot but speak to the mind of the 
mind: from which it springs. Fine, 
shadowy, and evanescent, as the mo- 
tions of apprehension are which ac- 


eompany the flow of language through 
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what he can tell, how 
discovered to his thought its wonder- 
ful being ; how intimately he has be- 
held its minute intricate structure,— 
how, to intuitive and unconscious ans- 


He knows this far beyond what he can 
tell: he knows it in degrees, which, if 


this extreme metaphysical division of 

the acts of mind in language, there 

riy Tue feeling, — — 
at this language is the 

the mind of another people. 

If it be true, that even in these 
extreme abstractions of intellectual 
thought, there is no ion effec- 
ted of this iar fee a — the 

tion of language, els can it 
separated from those ; fall- 
er, more embodied acts of mind, 
into which imagination enters in its 
own dimensions, into which sentiment 
and passion infuse their living blood, 
those acts of the aroused, kindling, 
itated intellect, —those workings of 

e moved soul which attend upon the 
creations of the highest arts, and 
al the imaginative literature & 
people, upon their eloquence, and their 


The strong interest of this feeling 
of knowing and discerning the mi 

of another people, arises not merely 
out of a — knowledge of the 
greatness of that people—it is not the 
offspring of former essociations—but 
it springs up at the moment, instinct 
with life of its own, from present dis- 
cernment of their character. The 
mind is not merely sati itself in 
acquiring new evidence of what it be- 
lieved before: it is making discovery 
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of what it did not know—it is creating 
its knowledge by its own iq 
acts —it ehends, discerns, 

the mind which it had never appre- 
hended, — studied ; 
What is this feeling—this interest? 
What ís the strong power by which, 
as human beings, we are held in the 
contemplation o£ individual character ? 
Why are those qualities of the mind, 
which are visibly its own,—those vir- 
tues, powers, which seem to have their 
birth within itself, and to be the liv- 
ing inherent tendencies of its own na- 


tnre,—why are these so ] 
beautiful?” What is that charm ofa 
mative grace that ia felt in them all? 
war in short, is every manifestation 
— arp — an 
ve nt of the 80 8 in- 
teresting ? We all know, at lest thes 
it ia so. And we see, therefore, a 
principle in our nature sufficiently o- 
perative and powerful to explein (if 
uy fact be so) the — gusten that 
is felt in discerning and considering 
the native character of a people in their 
native literature. 

If what has now been advanced be 
true, in any thing like the extent to 
which we believe it to be true, we 
have & reason why no access can ever 
be obtained to the wealth of & pepe 
literature in any | but thei 
own. All ment for or against the 
cultivation of classical literature is vain 
and idle. 1f it be of importance that 
we should know who and what the 
Greeks and Romans were, and what 
they did, it is of importance that we 
know their 


Without that 
knowledge, all else that:is worth being 
known is to us dark as night. 


A reason also springs out of this i 


culation, much more essential than 

e mere difficulties of language, why 
the early study bury incre 
repulsive to ininds of imagination and 
sensibility ? It is because have 
not yet enough of acquired intelli- 
gence to discern in that language its 
] of afterwards 


ini 
come to possess that intelligence, and 
then the study of language changes to 
them its nature. 

We also perceive a reason much 
deeper than lies in our clearer intelli- 
gence merely, why no language can 
ever exert over us the power of our 
own. In none can there be to us such 
deep consciousness and such subtle ap- 
prehension of the acts of another mind, 
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as in that which, from the dawning of 
life, = — A wi al the 
thoughts eelings of our own. 

. If there be this power in native lan- 
guage and native literature, two 

tions seem to arise, which we may af- 
terwards discuss at some — 
first, What is it that gives such force 
to the principle in our nature now al- 
luded to, our delight in our indivi- 
dual character? And, secondly, How 
are we to estimate the benefit to the 
literature of a from the influx 
upon them of Iterature of another, 
even that otherhave far surpass- 
ed them in all intellectual cultivation ? 


mea illius. 


REMARKS, BY THE EDITOR OF THE 
HISTORY OP RENFREWSHIRE, ON 
THE LETTER FROM MR J. R. TO SIR 
HENRY 8TEUART OF ALLANTON, 
BART. 


MR EDITOR, 


Bx a letter in your Magazine for Jul 
last, — to Sir Henry Steuari, 
Bert. d eae i he, I find thas 
gentleman is much “ surprised" 
that I should presume to publish 
(without first asking his permission, I 
suppose), in my account of the house 
of Steuart, a genealogical deduction of 
the Steuarts of anton, Coltness; 
Goodtrees, Allanbank, and others, a 
subject, it séems, which he has thought 
fit to interdict to all writers ex 
himself. This no doubt is abundan 
dictatorial. But I, on the other 


‘am surprised that he should not have 


written de Aa n nete 
alone responsible my publication, 
instead of ad ing a — who 


has nothi to do wich I although he 
undoubtedly assisted, along with 


in g me with the materials 
from which the article is drawn up. 
Moreover, I am surprised, that, wher 
Mr J. R. did write, he did not do i£ 


with greater , considering the 
lofty — Wich he makes to 
that necessary qualification in a gene- 


On inquiring of the Honourable Ba- 
ronet, to whom the letter is addressed, 
whether he meint to reply to it, he 
said, ** Certainly about 
twenty years ago he had a genealogical 
dispute with a gentleman now decease 
ed—that he had then resolved never. 
to have another, and having ever since 
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cae alight that € had not 
ightest intention i 
from it on the t Jie ala 
For this reason I feel myself una- 
voidably called to offer you a few 
observations on the letter of Mr J. R. 
In the accounts which I have given 
of the many ancient and noble fami- 
lies in the late History of Renfrew- 
shire, authenticity and candour have 
been my principal objects. In all these 
accounts, I have quoted charters, 
where charters were to be found ; and 
I have referred to tradition, or family 
history, where other documents were 
wanting, leaving it to the candid read- 
er to judge for himself, and give or 
withhold his assent, as he might see 
cause, or might feel inclined. What, 
I would ask, is the chief ground on 
which accounts of early ages of almost 
all families rest, when we go back on- 
ly three or four centuries? Unques- 
tionably tradition ; that is, the narra- 
tives of early annalists, or local and 
domestic historians. How is the de- 
scent of the noble families, for instance, 
of Hamilton, of Douglas, of Cathcart, 
of Ross, and many others, for the 
first two or three hundred years sup- 
— By tradition. How is that of 
alkinshaw, of Whiteford, of Hous- 
ton, of Achirnames, &c. some of them 
for two, and some of them for nearly 
three centuries? By tradition. How 
are the wide chasms in the genealogy 
„Of these, and of almost all ancient fa- 
milies filled up? Still by tradition. I 
mention these few examples in my 
ewn work, and I could add innume- 
rable instances from the works of 
ethers, to shew that no genealogist, 
any more than myself, ever dream 
ef being able to authenticate, by char- 
ters, every link in a chain of ancient 
descent, or that any candid reader ever 
doubted the general truth of a genea- 
logy, because a “ charter, with seals 
appended," could not in every instance 
be quoted. History, and private me- 
moirs, and local names, and circum- 
stances, are often found, when taken 
together, to furnish as satisfactory 
proofs as charters themselves. If this 
were not the case, what would become 
ef the bulky tomes of Archdall and 
Dugdale, of Crawford, of Douglas, or 
of Wood, in respect of the early ages? 
It is plain, that they would soon be 
"^ to the size of a single pamph- 
et 


There are two circumstances that 
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pers. Their charters were their swords. 
* By these we gained our lands, and 
with these we will defend them,” was 
their spirited reply to one of the most 
energetic of their monarchs, who made 
inquiry as to their title-deeda. This 
anecdote itself is traditionary, and there 
is no direct testimony of it preserved, 
to satisfy the fastidious critic. Even 
where families have been fortunate 
enough to preserve some of their most 
ancient charters, it is still a difBcult 
task to — them in succession, and 
properly to identify the different indi- 
viduals. This must be ap t to 
any one who reads attentively the 
nealogical deductions of the famihes 
of the Peers and Barons of 

although given with all the care and 
acuteness of the above-mentioned ge- 
nealogists. 

All this Mr J. R. knows as well as I 
do; pag ipsae e there is 
not, in t mass nealogies 
recorded in the | Renfrewshire History, 
probably half a dozen that are better 
authenticated than the one which he 
has been at so much pai i 


the attempt, however little creditable 


ed it might be to himself; for, instead of 


that fai and candour to have been 
— from a gentleman and a 
olar, on such a subject, we meet 
with — else than — remarks, 
tical assertions, and vulgar 
nce; and, above all, with an Ba 
weening self-sufficiency, that 
the whole. In fact, it seems to be 
a ical persecution, set on foot 
ore this time, and still kept up, a- 
gainst the Honourable Baronet, in a 
style the most virulent and illiberal, 
and at times even ludicrous, as in the 
attempt to stigmatise his ancestors for 
the great offence of being cultivators of 
the Shotts Moors; a district, by the 
— none of them ever inbe- 
1 


But, sir, how stands the fact? The 
1 
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Steuarts of Allanton, Coltness, Good- 
. trees, Allanbank, and their cadets, I 
must maintain, are one of ** the most 
ancient and respectable branches of 
the house of Steuart ; and, next to the 
descendants of King Hobert II. the 
are perhaps the most extensive binc 
of that great family. According to 

t genealogists, they are descended 
from the six son of Sir John Steuart 
of Bonkle; and, according to others, 
from a younger branch of the house 
of Darnley ; either of which origins 
is sufficiently illustrious. I have dis- 
tinctly proved, and by too, 
thst they heve held lands in Lanark- 
shire for more than 400 yearg back— 
that no fewer than four baronetages 
have been conferred on them, and 
three of the number above a century 
ago—that since the above period, they 
have intermarried with some of the 
first families in this kingdom, pro- 
ducing men who, according to the ac- 
knowledgment of Mr J. R. himself, 
€ have up and e Va- 
rious spheres of useful knowledge, and 
proved, in many great and public si- 
tuations, eminently serviceable to their 
king and their country.” See Mag. 
No XVI. p. 445. 

Having said thus much on the sub- 
ject in general, I shall now proceed, 
shortly, to notice a few instances, in 
which this gentleman has either mis- 
conceived or E T my ac- 
count. Thus, in the continuation of 
the History of Renfrewshire, p. 477, 
—not the appendix, as Mr J. R. calls 
it,—I have the following note: ** The 
account of the early ages of this most 
extensive branch of the house of 
Steuart is not so fully or correctly 
given, as the editor would have been 
enabled to do, had some very impor- 
tent documents from a respectable 

uarter arrived in time to be intro- 

uced into this account.'—On this 
passage Mr J. R. makes the following 
remark (see Mag. No XVI. pp. 438, 
439): “ It is with no small surprise," 
says he, “that I this moment have 
perceived, in the appendix to a late 
edition of Crawfurd's History of Ren- 
frewshire, a new statement of the pe- 
digree of what is there styled ‘ the 
most extensive branch of the house of 
Stevart,’ for it is thus that your fa- 
mily are designated, &c. &c. ; in short, 
all the expl nullities which, as I 
imagined, I had for ever swept away.” 
—Now, independent of. the ludicrous 

VoL. III. 


~ 
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self-sufficiency implied in supposing, 
that no one is to presume to state a 
fact which he has called “ a nullity,” 
I have said nothing like what is here 
alleged. I have said merely, that the 
family in question is a most extensive, 
that is, a very extensive branch of the 
house of Steuart, which is entirely a 
different thing. To misquote a man 
first, and then to reprehend him fpr 
saying what he never said, is an old 
but rather a stale trick in controversy, 
which I could scarcely have expected 
Mr J. R. to have been so weak as to 
have had recourse to. 

At the same page, 439, in the foot- 

note, what is quoted from me there does 
not apply to the Steuarts at all, but “ to 
the proprietors of the county of Ren- 
frew,” among whom I do not under- 
stand that there ever was a single 
Steuart of the house of Allanton. 
This trick is pretty nearly of the same 
complexion as the preceding. 
. Respecting the Celtic compounds 
supposed to be connected with the 
conflict of Morningside, Mr J. R. 
asks, with an air of triumph, “ what 
would Mr John Pinkerton say, should 
he hear of Celtic compounds framed 
in the parish of Shotts at the end of 
the fourteenth century?” Here he 
gets into his favourite haunt of the 
Shoits again, in which parish not one 
foot of the places mentioned exist. 
As to Mr Pinkerton, that learned 
writer knows very well, if Mr J. R. 
does not know, that it is not easy to 
determine at how late a period Celtic 
compounds may have been framed for 
the names of places, and that these 
may have been framed for many pla- 
ces, even in the low country, after the 
fourteenth century. 

At p. 440, Mr J. R. accuses me of 
making a fallacious reference to Ro- 
bertson’s Index to Ancient Charters, 
p.143. “ Where, I ask," says he, 
* jn the whole compass of that page, 
or indeed in any part of the work, is 
there the faintest allusion to the va- 
lorous knight," Sir Allan Steuart of 
Daldowie? But I maintain, that the 
fallacy here lies solely in his own ob- 
jections. Who, let me ask in return, 
ever thought of looking into an index 
for the contents of a charter ? But the 
Index is quoted to shew that such a 
charter ertsted, and that it was seen, 
and had passed through the hands of 
Mr Robertson, a most accurate man, 
at the time the — was compiled ; 

4 
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and it is immediately added, that it is 
to be found in the possession of either 
the Earl of Glasgow or Lady Loudon, 
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sl el cere ae 
, right or wrong, to their 
— at —— period 
istory 


as the lands in question belong now his 


to one or other of those noble persons. 
An appeal is farther made to a memoir 
foun 


among the papers of the late 
Mr Geo. Crawfurd, by which it ap- 
pears that he, as well as Mr Robert- 
son, had seen the charter in question ; 
and as they both are writers of charac- 
ter, and both take notice of it without 
any concert with each other, it affords 
the fullest proof of the existence of 
the charter, and, by uence, of 
Sir Allan Steuart of Daldowie, in 
1893. See Hist. of Renfrewshire, 
p. 470. 

There is a gentleman in Edinburgh, 
by name John Riddel, Esq. advocate, 
su to be an accurate inquirer, 
and with whom Mr J. R. is perhaps 
acquainted, who drew up the genealo- 

of Lord Ross for my book, see 
p. 513 ; and in that article, this gen- 
tleman very properly makes use of the 
same sort of evidence with to 
the Rosses, as indeed is done by all 
genealogists. 

6s 2" SA he, 66 certa had fixed 
— in Anis, as — of the 
Morvilles, soon after the middle of the 
twelfth century. For Sir James D ple 
expresely says, that he had seen a 
by Richard de Morville, constable of Scot- 
land, ‘ Henrico de Sancto Claro,’ of the 
lands of Hirdmonston, which charter,” he 
adds, ‘* must have been granted in the be- 
ginning of Richard de Morville ('s time), 
who succeeded his father, Hugh, in 1162. 
Among the witnesses are, Ro fillius 
Warnebaldi, the first of the family of Glen- 
cairn, and Godpidus de Ros.  Crawfurd, 
the author of this history, being the same 
author whom I have quoted, also affirms 


in his M.S. baronetage, that de 


is found to be satisfactory and conclu- 

sive by John Riddel, Esq. advocate, 

when drawing up, without prejudice 
e fami 
and held 


or , an account of 

of Ross, is loudly objected to, 

wholly inconclusive by Mr J. R. in 
the fulmination of his spite against 


In page 443, . there is notice 
em s error I have fal- 
into, and which, though net very 
surprising, in so extensive a deduction 
of generations, Mr J. R. fastens upon 
with great avidity. He knew it was 
the only thing which could be fai 
reprehended in the whole article, 


, and a new and more 
authentic one substituted in its place. 


But to my surprise I found, that, in 
stating (in p. 479 Ren. Hist.) the 


of Steuart of AHenton, Adam 
and Gavin, I had m put the one 
for the other, and said that the former 


mily, is sufficiently clear from his re- 
gistered testament, quoted in note p. 
419 of my book. 

In p. 444, Mag. Mr J. R. says, that 
the name of Allan Steuart in Garbet- 
hill, brother to James Steuart of Al- 


son.” Here 
is another instance of this aecurate cri- 
tic misquoting me first, and then cor- 
recting what I never stated. 1 have 
expressly said, that James's father had 
* other children who died in infancy 
or unmarried" (see . 472, Ren. Hist.); 


and I did not consider it necessary, m 
: the account of this family, more than 
of any other in the work, to notice 


every unmarried descendant. 
In the same page, another notable 
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example occurs of the style of reason- 
ing and criticism of Mr J. R. It is 
stated in page 473, that James Steuart 
of Allanton was a friend of the cele- 
brated John Knox. This, it may very 
easily be conceived, might have been 
the case, and it is given on the autho- 
rity of the MS. history of the family, 
which there is no reason to doubt. 
Mr J. R. however at once proves, that 
the statement is altogether unfounded, 
* because," says he, “ Dr M‘Crie, 
who wrote 250 years after, is unfortun- 
ately ignorant of the circumstance !” 
the aner al, ight be meant as a 
display of wit ; 
very scanty display of that article in 
the whole letter, it shall be allowed to 


pass. 

In page 441, Mag. in the foot note, 

where those two very curious docu- 

menta, the wills and testaments of Sir 

Walter Scott of Buccleugh, and Allan 

Steuart of — introduced and 
, Mr J. 


com R., in his anxiety to 
silty the latter, observes, that some tory 


enemy must have said, that the one 
was similar to the other, and that there 
may be that such “a weapon 
(ens rg S oe oo 
rJ.R.). Now I am 
opinion dat it must rather have been 
some friend who observed the similar- 
ity of the two documents; and as to 
regret, I feel none at all on the sub- 
pies * eapon in his hands.” Wh 
edgeless in O- 
ever will take the trouble to bring the 
accounts of the “ geir and dettis" of 
the two parties into fair comparison, 
will find that the Laird of ton, 
in those times, ranked, in all probabi- 
lity, nearer, in Mode i je 
point in question), to the Knight 
of isoclaush, than their tive re- 
presentatives do to each o in the 
present day. For though, in one view 
of the account, there ** restis of frie 
gier, dettis deducit,—nathing” on the 
part of Allanton, yet, it is expressly 
stated, that the stocking in Auchter- 
muir “ is not valued ;” besides which, 
there are the testamentary bequests to 
his wife and daughter spe- 
cified. On the other hand, on the 
EM op IN 
u $ e enu- 
meration of his ** guidis and gier, there 
rests only of frie gier, dettis deducit,” 
£1388, 0s. 4d. Scots, equal to only 
£115, 8s. 8d. Iam much mistaken if 
the present Baronet of Allanton would 


as there is buta neral 
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not thank Mr J. R. very much if he 
could bring the “ guidis and gier” of 

e two families now to the same pro- 


‘portional equality. 


In the same spirit of detraction, at 
p- 444, Mag. he again brings forward 
the appellation of ** Goodman" as an 
appropriate, and, as he means, a de- 
grading name for Sir Walter Steuart 
of Allanton. Now, I can readily ad- 
mit that, in the present time, it is sél- 
dom sppiied to any one above the rank 
of a husbandman or country farmer, 
and perhaps Mr J. R. may flatter him- 
self, that it may go down with the ge- 

mass of his readers, as admitting 
of no other interpretation in ancient 
times. But this gentleman must be 
aware (or he must be much less in- 
formed than he professes to be) that, 
at the period in question, and long af- 
ter, this appellation was appropriately 
bestowed on landed proprietors of very 
considerable rank. Thus, an instance 
occurs in the Continuation of the Hig- 


able eminence, and whose estate was 
considerably the largest of the two 
Caldwells, as may be still seen in the 
valuation roll of the parish of Neils- 
toun. Neither will it be difficult to 
shew, that in those ancient times the 
term ** Goodman" was applied to per- 
sons of a higher rank still. Even the 
ancestors of nobility at present in the 
highest rank were so designated, and 
at A time too when their importance 
in the state was as great, or ter, 
than their descendants Dow ena ? 
whilst their wealth was little, if at 2i 
less ; but one.example, in perticular, 
must be PP more conclusive any, 
as it is of a proprietor contemporary 
with the Goodman of Allanton, name- 
ly, Sir James Hamilton of Broomhi]l, 

ther to the first Lord Belhaven, who 
is styled ** the Goodman of Broomhill,” 
by the accurate and authentic Lord 
Somerville himself. See Mem. vol. ii. 
p. 406. 


The smallness of the valued rent 
of the Allanton property in those an- 
cient times, is ano subject of ex- 
ultation with Mr J. R. see p. 444, 

. Where, in affected derision, the 
family is stated “ to be obviously in- 
cressipg their means, for instead of a 
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five, or something more than a six 
merk land, they now aspire to a seven 
pound land." Can this profound cri- 
tic (perhaps learned in the law too,) 
be ignorant, that in those days even a 
40 chilling land (of old extent as now 
called, ) was of equal importance with 
a £400 Scots valuation of more modern 
times? Even the six mark land, so 
scornfully thrown in their teeth, might 
now be equal to two freehold qualifi- 
cations. The very rate of the various 
articles in the inventory of the ** guidis 
and geir,” shews decidedly that money 
was of vastly more value then than it 
now is. — 

But now comes the “ main proposi- 
tion” of Mr J. R., including the pists 
pith, sum, and substance of his argu- 
ment. Therefore I shall state it fully 
in his own words :—‘‘ Your family 
ee) ‘was scarcely emerging 

m obscurity, after the beginning of 
the 16th century," see p. 439, again 
more precisely, p. 445. ** The gene- 
alogy of your family, subsequent to 
1500, is abundantly clear—all previous 
is involved in obscurity.” Again, 
Mag. V. p. 480, ** I may here state, 
that as little elsewhere in any shape 
has the faintest notice been yet addu- 
ced of the family of Allanton previous 
to the 16th century." This proposi- 
tion, I must observe, is not only as he 
calls it, “a very simple one," but, 
what is worse, it is not true. Besides, 
the existence of Sir Allan Steuart of 
Daldowie in 1393, which is clearly 
proved by the charter quoted; it is 
stated by me, Hist. of Renf. sh. p. 472, 
that there is a. charter still extant, by 
Walter Scott of Wesclenfar, to Adam, 
son and heir to James Steuart of Dal- 
dowie, (Ade Steuart, filio et heradi 
Jacobi Steuart de Daldowe,) of cer- 
tain heritages at Lanark, dated 16th 
August 1493. For the authenticity 
of this document I can confidently 
vouch, having myself inspected it. 
Now, supposing this Adam to have 
been not older than one and twenty 
when the charter was granted in 1493 ; 
and further, roe” his father 
James, the second of that name, to 
have died in the very same year at 
the moderate age of 60, that would 
prove the existence at least of the fa- 
mily in 1433, even allowing this last 
mentioned gentleman to have had nei- 


ther father nor grandfather at all !— - 


and thus the main position of Mr J. 
R. is completely annihilated. But I 
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believe that I shall soon have put into 
my hands for older charters than this, 
whereby will be distinctly shewn, that 
the family the same lands 
from a much earlier period, and before 
1393. 

Upon the whole, I presume to think 
that I have now pretty satisfactorily 
answered all the captious objections of 
this doughty critic, and have anay 
detected some mi tations, 
even fallacies.—Not that I impute de- 

igned falsity to him, but that, in the 


blind impetuosity of his zeal to vilify 
this family, he has overstretched the 
boundaries of sober reason, and, unwill- 
ingly it may be, even of truth itself. 

Were I again to give an account of 
this ancient, respectable, and ** most 
extensive" branch of the house of 
Steuart, for any — has been 
brought forward by hi inst its 
iim , I could alter little or no- 
ing, far less 
ready been given. 
be advantageous 
trated, by introd 
detail and comparative statement of the 
two — and inventories of F 
ud is an ir belonging to 
Knight of Buccleuch end the Laird of 
Allanton, and they might be made to 
move pari passu down the columm,” 
in the same manner as Mr J. R. bes 
so obligingly pointed out. 

To my late History of Renfrewshire, 
in spite of this gentleman's impotent 
attack, I take the liberty to consider 
the article in question as a most valu- 
able addition; and I believe better 
judges than he is, and certainly more 
candid critics, are of the same opinion. 
Itis with genealogical es it is with 
every other species of intolerant perse- 
cution ; it only brings its objects into 
greater repute, and procures for them 
a greater share of the public partiality. 
Ten persons will now be attracted to 
read the fair and impartial account 
which is given of this distinguished 
branch of the Steuarts in this work, 
to one that would have read it, had he 
abstained from his injudicious censure ; 
I therefore feel nally indebted to 
him in so far, for having contributed 
to bring my book into ter notice 
than it otherwise could have acquired 
by its own merit. I believe too, that 
the honourable Baronet should feel in- 
debted to Mr J. R. for labouring te 
expose the errors of Candids, who 
seems to have been but imperfectly 
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informed on the subject, and for in- 
ducing himself, as well as others of his 
family, to collect the ample and au- 
thentic materials from which my late 
account was drawn up. G. R. 
Bower-Lodge, Sept. 8, 1818. . 


<p 


STATE OP PARTIES, AND THE EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW. 


Tue existence of Party, in a high and 
liberal sense of the term, is unavoid- 
able under a free Government ; and 
there have been periods in our history, 
and these not remote, in which the 
magnificent struggles for — of 
lofty and surpassing talent have justly 
fixed the regard and admiration of 
: mankind. When party spirit comes 
in this glorious shape, it has all the 
grace of patriotism and all the majesty 
of genius to recommend it. The pu- 
rity and grandeur of the leading mind 
elevate the conceptions and digni 
the sentiments, even of its most hum- 
ble followers. The vulgar ambition 
of mere place and emolument, which 
forms the only living principle of every 
degraded faction, is despised by him 
who is enabled by the gifts of nature 
to tower above the sorry contention,— 
and called, imperiously called, by Pro- 
vidence to aspire. after higher objects, 
and challenge a more glorious prize. 
What, to the illustrious party-leader 
whom we suppose, and of whom we 
have had more than one splendid ex- 
ample, is the petty triumph which 
would enable him to confer offices— 
to preside in the distribution of public 
spoils—to govern in the plenitude of 
despotism over the waste of corruption? 
what to such a man can all this be, 
compared with the conscious power of 
sustaining the glory or retrieving the 
fortunes of his country? Such: has 
been the fortune of some illustrious 
party-leaders in this land of freedom— 
and it is impossible to dispute the vir- 
tue of that principle of public attach- 
ment which enabled them to give en- 
ergy to the grandeur of their concep- 
tions—and which, in these rare ex- 
amples of high and patriotic exertion, 
was without the — that has too 
often distinguished and degraded po- 
litical alliances. 

But although there have been party 
connexions in this country, thus illus- 
trious in their origin, and comparative« 
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ly pure, even in their course—con- 
nexions which have vindicated the 
principle of party attachment from the 
odium into which it might have fallen 
by the prevalence of political profli- 
gacy—it must be owned, that they 
ve been of rare occurrence. It 
is difficult to seize the outward li- 
neaments that stamp a character of 
purity and high-mindedniess upon such 
connexions, and honourably distin- 
guish them from the unprincipled 
combinations of mere faction. The 
undisturbed possession of power is far 
indeed from being an unequivocal cri- 
terion either of the patriotism or of the 
popularity of any body of public men ; 
ut it is a sure symptom that there is . 
in the character and composition of a 
party something alien to the feelings 
of the people, and repugnant to the 
constitutional administration of Go- 
vernment, when they are permitted, 
without — or concern, to strug- 
gle for a long course of years in all the 
impatient violence of opposition—to 
denounce their adversaries in terms of 
unmeasured indignation and menace 
without any preceptible effect—to out~ 
live hundreds of their own predictions 
about the ruin of their country, and 
yet to see it maliciously reviving, even 
under their most formidable frowns— 
to call pathetically, but in vain, on 
the people for support to their strug- 
ing virtue, now well-nigh about to 
int and die away, and to rise 
each successive repulse and each new 
humiliation, with fresh claims upon 
the public confidence, which are an- 
swered only with colder indifference, 
or more bitter derision. Such is not 
the manner in which the people, that 
is, the spirit and intelligence of the 
country, are wont to treat those in 
whose struggles they feel a keen and . 
nerous interest, or upon whose ta- 
ents they repose their hopes of nation- 
al prosperity and glory. 
Such, however, is ne state of s 
ition P in Parliament, whi 
stil fantastically retains the unsub- 
stantial and unmeaning appellation of 
* The Whig Party.” Why should 
they profane this once venerable name? 
What have the Opposition of our times 


in common with the lofty and consid- 
erate spirit of the great authors of the 
English Revolution, the proud con- 


querors of the independence of Eus 
rope? Do they indeed, who, as a par- 
ty, encumbered for more than twenty 


\ 
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years the enterprise of their country 
in the most eventful period of history, 


resent the sages and conquerors 
who with one hand built up au- 
t fabric of limited monarchy at 
ome, and with the other wielded its 


thunders against an inexorable and th 


overshadowing despotism abroad ?— 
What would the majestic mind of 
Sommers have thought of the half- 
reclaimed panegyrists of the French 
Revolution > How would the heroic 
spirit of Marlborough have endured 

e calumniatore of Wellington ? 

The present ** Whigs, "—since, for 
the sake of distinction, they must be 
called by that name,—have forfeited 
the confidence of the country by a 
long course of action, the memory of 
which can never be obliterated. It sig- 
nifies little what opinion may be form- 
ed of the talents of the Ministers in a 
question about the chances of Whig 
ascendancy; for even those who do 
not acknowledge the depth of Vansit- 
tart, nor admire the eloquence of Cas- 
tlereagh, would tremble for a change, 
which, by — their useful 

abilities, must open the road 
to power to a body of men, who, upon 
their. accession, must either revolu- 
tionise the whole system of adminis- 
tration, or act before the world the 
most odious drama of political profli- 
gacy that has ever been exhibited. A 
change of administration, in the pre- 
sent state of political parties, would 
bear no resemblance to similar events 
in other times ; for never before were 
political distinctions so radical or com- 
prehensive; never were they confirm- 
ed or embodied in so long a course of 
action, and so mighty a series of e- 
vents; never was the system to be 
supplanted so deeply interwoven with 
the actual existence of the country— 
with its conquests and triumphs—itsex- 
ertions, sacrifices, and glory; and never 
was that which aspires to the succession 
so palpably and thoroughly estranged 
from e bright recollection upon 
which she larger and better part of the 
people fondly repose,—and to which 
they will recur with delight till all 
memory of the dous transac- 
tions of the is lost in some new 
and. more hi convulsion. The 
choice betwixt the present Ministers 
and their opponents,—even if it were 
conceded to the matchless arrogance of 
Whiggism, that it is a choice of intel- 
lect on the one side and imbecility on 
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the other,—is still a choiee betwixt 
established institutions and untried 
change—betwixt national glery and 
disgrace—betwixt the triumph and the 
fall of British pre-eminence—betwixt 
the majestic principles of order and 

e ing elements of revolution, 
openly cherished by those to 

igs have 
fai 


ve been 
— ct e cere of events and 
rising public indignation. 

It was the French Revolution that 
first severed the Whigs, as a body, 
from that system now well entitled,— 
from long experience—from general 
approbatio final and triumph- 
ant establishment,—to the appellation 
of British. From the moment that 
Mr Fox, in a paroxyem of enthusiastic 
admiration, gave, before the House of 
Commons, and in the face of the world, 
the high sanction of his name to the 
insanity of the first constitution of the 
French Republic, he renounced bis 
character of an English Whig, and be- 
came the champion of a new and ir- 
reconcilable system. His high talent 
saved him from the vulgarity, his gen- 
erous heart shrank from the atrecity, 
of Jacobinism. But although he may 
have shuddered at the means, his elo- 
quence, 80 far as its power extended, 
consecrated the wild and impractica- 
ble end. 

Mr Burke, on the memorable occa- 
sion of his separation from Mr Fox, 
declared, that he knew the value of 
what he had lost—he knew that he 
had lost an amiable and illustrious 
friend—but he must hsve felt also, 
that the cause of order and of genuine 
liberty had sustained an irreparable 
misfortune in the defection of a maa 
who was born to sway inferior under- 
standi and who could not revolt 
from the legitimate authority of the 
Constitution, without ing the 
flane of insurrection through a large 
portion of society, and stamping his 


Own momentous errors in and 
enduring impression upon a powerful 
perty in the state. 


The result soon became visible; 
and the war of 179S—e war under- 
taken for the defence of order against 


the principles and progress of revolu- 
tion—was strongly opposed by Mr Fox 
and his party in ell 29 stages It was 
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for his angry and vehement opposition 
to this war in its commencement—an 
oppona continued by himself and 
successors down to the moment of 
its splendid termination—that Mr Fox 
himself lost the public confidence, and 
has entailed upon his adherents, as a 
party, this irredeemable forfeiture. 

And where is the man capable of 
appreciating the events of the last 
thirty IS who can wonder at or la- 
ment this result? Was it wrong to re- 
sist that revolution which has filled the 
world with misery, and as to which, 
now that its fury is expended, we know 
not whether moet to deride the extra- 
vaganoe of its pretensions, or detest the 
enormity of itscrimes ? Was it unwise 
to shut the barriers of this yet uncor- 
rupted kingdom against the flood of 
vice and of folly which was fast rolling 
to its shores ?—to denounce a system 
which, in the very act of declaring an 
insane equality, merged into the 
sternest and most odious tyranny ?— 
which delivered over millions, in the 
frenzy of moral intoxication, to the 
craft and cruelty of its own unbeliev- 
ing apostles ?—was it wrong to top- 
por that monstrous system, which 

ed the stamp of h isy on social 
intercourse, and spread dishonour a- 
mong nations ?— which, in the accents 
‘of toleration, issued its code of pro- 
scription and. murder ? —which insult- 
ed thrones, contaminated the people, 
despised man, and disowned God? 
What fprivation,—-what danger,— 
which even of the ordin 
destruction was not preferable to the 
contact of this foul pestilence, which 
never destroyed before it had first de- 
graded its victims ? 

Nor can the English admirers of this 
Revolution plead that they were ever 
misled by its casual deviation into the 
paths of honour and morality. Its prin- 
ciple was one and unchanged—work- 
ing in different forms and by different 
instruments—but unchanged in its 
essence, and üniform in its tendencies 
—ftrom the impurpled frenzy of Rob- 
espierre, to the more considerate and 
comprehensive desolation of Bona- 
parte. Sometimes it stooped to de- 
ceive,—oftener it rose in wild menace 
and defiance,—now it was a secret 
poison, stealing h every vein,— 
and again it was a volcano, blazing 
vengeance and ruin upon the nations. 
The long line of its heroes and martyrs 
had all upon them the resemblance of 
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family and the stamp of kindred ; and 
in their unextorted confesaions, as well 
as their wildest undertakings, through- 
out their whole career, whether of 
peni Hon or of practice, we discover 

y the varying passage towards that 
boundless ocean of blood in which 
their unmitigable spirits were to wash 
away the virtue and the piety of man- 

in 


The English Whigs, indeed, some- 
times attempted to qualify their ad- 
miration of the French Revolution, 
by assigning natural limits to its ine 
fluence—by describing it as well a- 
dapted to the ac condition of 
France alone. But could they seri- 
ously expect to see this Revolution, 
if once triumphant, confined within 
the French territories? If there had 
been a chance that the fury of the 
Revolution would have expended 
itself within such limits, that the 
factions raging against each other in 
that devoted country would have 


become forgetful of relae 
tions, and negligent of ign con- 
quest, —that other nations might have 
safely wi the career of infamy 


exam 
that 


que 
to madness by foreign 
n. meri M that, renouncing their 
ild ambition, their visionary theories, 
and their practical enormities, they 
might have returned to a state of or- 
der and tranquillity, but for the un- 
compromising haughtiness with which 
they were excluded from the relations 
of policy and the intercourse of na- 
tions ;—if there had been any ground 
for supposing that the French Revo- 
lution was to be flattered into qui- 
escence, or persuaded into moderation, 
ot despised into self-destruction, then 
might the policy. of England have 
— reprobation, vhile — 
unvarying opposition of the Whi 
might have demanded the applause of 
their country. But nothing could 
have been more chimerical than such 
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expectations. What! talk of the self- 
destroying power of a system which 
was nourished by blood and matured 
by crime—which rose up to its most 
stupendous height on the swelling 
wave of carnage—which counted every 
actual sacrifice but as an insignificant 
unit in its infinite series of renovation, 
and made humanity the subject of 
callous and unshrinking experiment ; 
talk of the possible forbearance and 
moderation, the virtuous abhorrence, 
the repenting terrors of the children 
and champions of Revolution, of the 
Robespierres, the Dantons, the Ma- 
rats, the Carnots, most of whom ex- 
pired in blasphemous devotion to their 
own profligate faith. To speak of 
alliance as desirable, or neutrality as 
possible, with these d men, 
and the gang whom they maddened 
into the ruffian sublimity of revolu- 
tion, is an outrage on the indignant 
feclings of mankind. 

As the war advanced, the real char- 
acter of the enemy became more fright- 
fully conspicuous ; and although the 
British — had now prend nearly 
unanimous, the Whigs, ng 
to their original predilections, altheagh 
under many. — pong ay 
opposed, as rously as ever, the 
principle of “this mighty contest. 
Could they yet mistake the genius of 
that Revolution — which their 
country was s ing even for exist- 
ence, and of which every day was 
deepening the unrivalled horrors? 
Absolutely towering in malevolent 

ndeur, above the vicissitudes of 
fortune, victory but kindled with 
scorn, while defeat redoubled its 
fury ; and for a long series of dark 
and hopeless years, amid all the casu- 
alities of war and policy, there seem- 
ed to be in the world but one cloud 
and progressive movement—the marc 
and the triumph of revolution. All 
around seemed stationary or declin- 
ing; revolution alone was making 
constant and rapid strides, not only 
surviving, but exulting in misfortune, 
—holding fast the language of enthu- 
siasm in the very agony of disap- 
pointment,—vomiting its undisciplin- 
ed hordes in terrible succession upon 
Europe, and inspiring them with a 
frenzy which sppeared to rise with 
the carnage made in their impetuous 
masses,—drawing new and gratuitous 
horrors round the ordinary ravages of 
war, even in moments when a merit- 
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iex dap que ready to en- 
velepe the sanguinary inventors, —-ris- 
ing in pride and defiance towards the 
ighty combination which its excess- 
es provoked, just when the stroke 
of fate appeared about to descend,— 
and, in spite of this insane trampling 
upon every principle of ordinary po- 
licy, fulfilling its arrogant ecies 
of vengeance and of dominion by means 
which, as they contradicted all the or- 
dinary principles of policy, and ap- 
peared to transcend in their operation 
the laws of nature themselves, filled 
every bosom with that instinctive hor- 
ror which is felt in the very imagina- 
tion of the resistless and preternatural 
supremacy of the genius of evil. 

It were superfluous to follow the 
course of this awful visitation farther ; 
its more recent transformations, ex- 
— — are fresh in the re- 
collection In its every shape— 
directorial, consular, imperial—in its 
republican agitations, as well as in its 
— a irae ai stillness— 

e English Whigs found matter o£ 
— panegyric and of mitigated 
reproach ; and their councils to Eng- 
land were ever—peace, submission, 
humiliation. Till the deep, and it is 
to be hoped final, descent of the des- 
troyer into oblivion, their theme was 
his truly legitimate title—their boast 
his resistless supremacy. Nor were 
they roused from their profound spe- 
culations on the prospects of the 4th 
Gallic dynasty, but by the fatal thun- 
dets of Waterloo, which swept it for 
ever from the earth. 

England cannot take such a party 
into her councils at this moment. Al- 
though the power of revolution is 
broken, its spirit is not extinguished ; 
the mighty ents which have 
been accomplished in the spirit of ano- 
ther system, yet require the ini 
agency of the same principles by which 
they have been established ; the disor- 
dered aspect of Europe yet invites the 
vigilance of Britain, and may still de- 
mand new interposition of her power.. 
It is to no purpose, that in these cir- 
cumstances the Whigs still vehement- 
ly appeal to the settled indifference of 
pope n deluded with the 

ce of victory in the turbulent 
results of one or two rabble elections, 
they already indulge the hope of dis- 
solving the administration—that, as if 
their talent as well as their credit 
were in rapid decline, they have en- 
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cumbered the pages of their steady. 
and once — Organ with a state- 
ment of their elaims, in which pre- 
sumption and dulness are combined 
in rare and whimsical ons. 
The last Number of the Edin 

Review contains an article on 

* State of Parties," which, as it pro- 
bably eseaped the notice of the inge- 
nious ond learned Editor in the hurry 
of his other employments, deserves at- 
tention rather as a tribute to the ex- 
piring celebrity of the work, than to 
the oe ef this — orm- 
ace. e is, inning 
to end, a ac of Istuc eg iiti 
and gratuitous assumptions, sprinkled 
with numerous and not unimportant 
misrepresentations. There are two' 
leading propositions which it is the 
ambition of the author to illustrate— 
that y is in itself a good thing, 
and that the present ition con- 
stitute the best of all parties. But of 
‘the conclusion to which his tedious 
and involved: argument necessarily 
leads, he was not perhaps aware, viz. 
that his Whig friends are alone quali- 
fied, by their virtue and talent, to sus- 
tain the character of a constitutional 
Opposition, without which the liber- 
ties of England must perish; and of 
course, that their continuance in their 


present condition of lofty and sullen 
3adependence, is required for the salva- 
tion of the country. It will be seen 


in the sequel how well he establishes 
this momentous position. 

The author feels some difficulty in 
explaining his motives for stirring the 
question of party distinctions at the 
present moment, and has performed 
the task of apologising so indifferent- 
ly, that he might as well have confess- 
ed at once the true source of the invi- 
dious movement—the ambition of place 
and of power. The return of peace, 
he says, has changed the relations— 
has alternately weakened and strength- 
ened the distinctions among states- 
men; the — of the people—the 
power of public opinion—is beginning 
to assert its ascendancy ; and the in- 
ference is, that a review of the State of 
Parties is demanded. But the return 
of peace will not obliterate the remem- 
brance of the war—of the principles 
developed, or the conduct pursued, 
during its f the steady and 
indignant resistance made by one great 
party to every measure intended to 
avert from the state a catastrophe that 

Vor. HI. 
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will ever a more hidecus the 
more mankind are enlightened, unless: 
it be the effect of knowledge to cor- 
ropt every sentiment of national pride, 

extinguish every spark of patriot- 


ism. 
— The advan of party connexions 
when foundedon usq and lofty 
views, has never n disputed. It 
was superfluous, therefore, for this an- 
thor to array, with all the minuteness- 
= a mathematical — — 
elementa inci y whi ey 
are defended, ele raneack the po- 
litical works of Burke for the details 
of an argument which, ever since it 
was illustrated by the splendour of 
his — ra — to 
every erstanding. e 
selected by the Reviewer from that 
— writer, as an ornament Be 
is own dreary speculation, are 
flowers in a desert, breathing a sweet 


ce 
ay ial But the argument about 
prs connexions is not strengthened 
y such embellishment, and is neither 
expanded nor illustrated by the genius 
of the Reviewer. All that is old ie 
familiar—and all that is new in his 
tion is worthless and unprofit- 
able. The abuse of party connexions 
is the only real question, and this 
abuse the author of the Review has 
done his utmost to defend. 
He defends an indiscriminate 
sition to all the measures, good or bad, 
which are proposed by another perty, 
whose general principles and policy are 
condemned ; he maintains, that 
member of the opposing confederacy ia 
bound to submit his private opinion 
on each particular question, to the will 
of the leader, or of the majority of the 
faction ; be demands this corrupt sub- 
mission upon the same e upon 
which every citizen is ‘to yteld 
orum dd to a law Minis once — 
although he may have disapprov 
its introduction ; and, finally, he adds, 


that when a measure in itself good 
is , a man “is Kable to no 
charge of factious conduct, or of in- 


consistency, if he object” to it in the 
hands of one class of statesmen, and 
afterwards approve of it in those of 
another and better description."* Here 
is a bold and startling avowal indeed. 
What—are the ties of political con- 
nexion irreconcilable to the purity of 
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private virtue and the sacred rights of 
conscience ? Must a man who forms a 
apo Artic" give his morality in- 
to the keeping of an unscrupulous and 
daring leader, er consign it to the 
perilous guardianship of an obedient 
and uninquiring majority? Will even 
neutrality, after all but a poor and dis- 
reputable compromise betwixt profli- 


gacy and fear, not satisfy the cravings: 


of party spirit; but must its vo 
speak, heade, vote, and aet, jd cot 
tradiction to the clearest dictates of his 
burst ig © and sacrifice the pre- 
sent good of his country to the future 
triumph of his party? It is vain to 
eompar this profligate conformity to 
the laws of a volun association, 
with that inevitable obedience due to 
the laws of society, into which we are 
cast by fortune, and from which we 
cannot be severed without ruin. Men 
of integrity seek party connexions for 
the general good alone; but how is 
that to be promoted by the means of 
icular crime? Is that systematic 
ypocrisy which has become so fatally 


prevalent among factions, as to have. 


made the very name of a bye- 
word and a reproach, favourable to pri- 
vate honour, to public virtue, to that 
lofty independence so proudly arrogat- 
ed by the very men in whose name 
this profligate avowal has been made, 
and of whose public principles it must 
he considered as a solemn declaration 
put upon their most authentic aud en- 
during record? The danger of “ the. 
establishment forever” (to use the 
words of the Reviewer), “ of the bad 
m which all agree ought to be 
changed," will not justify—will not 
even palliate for a moment, this mon- 
strous compromise, for that system is 
not so bad which may not be put down 
by other and more legitimate weapons, 
—-and no system of public policy, how 
inexpedient soever, can be compared 
in magnitude of mischief to the fatal 
corruption of private honour. In vain 
will the Reviewer claim the sanction 
of Burke for this detestable sophism— 
in Vain does he discharge his pointless 
sarcasm against the unsullicd bosoms 
of those who shudder at the remorse- 
less latitude of his party faith—who 
love to hold fast that integrity which 
is the living source of all public and 
private good—and would scorn to be 
seduced into the crooked of 
an unprincipled ambition, although 
they should conduct through their de- 
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vious windings to the most splendid 
pinnacle of worldy grandeur. 

. Who can be surprised, after such an 
avowal of principle, at the practices 
which are afterwards inculeated or de- 
fended? A party need not be asham- 
ed, says this enlightened champion, of 
its most selfish and interested adher- 
ents.—The Ministers are surrounded 
and sustained by their hirelings ; and 
would you range all the corruption on 
their sidc, and deny to their opponents 
the benefit of a s in the ample 
stock of available depravity? ** When 


‘we see by what means, and by what 


persons, the worst of Ministers is al- 
ways sure to be loaded (says the Re- 
noaa can there be a more deplor- 
able infatuation than theirs, who would 
see him displaced for the salvation of 
the state, and yet scruple to obtain as- 
sistance in the just warfare waged a- 
gainst him, from every feeling, and mu- 
tive, and principle, that can induce any 
one to join in the city eg ge is 
known to all the world, that there are 
many base and selfish y attach- 
ments; and it has lo 

ed, that they are not the least nume- 
rous in quarters where the reputation 
of purity and independence is most 
fiercely vindicated ; but it never be- 
fore occurred to any person to defend 
them on principle—to embody them 
in the shape of a political 

admit them as a part of his serious and 
solemn profession of political faith. 
Why, this is the very unblushing nak- 
edness of political profligacy—the cal- 
lous unthinking prostitutiom of party 
—the open, avowed, vaunted, conse- 
crated, triumph of vice, without one 
particle left of — shame—the 

eous 


unveiled, unretiring, hi display 
of unstinted corruption. While the 
base retainers of party were kept in 


the shade—while they were left to 
burrow under ground in its shameful 
and midnight work—while theif very 
existence was considered a.scandal w 


the confederacy, and aH visible .con- 
nexion with them was studieusly a- 
voided as a di there was still a 
semblance of left to contract and 


overawe, if it could not extirpate the 
evil—and to secure the more distin- 
ished. and disintcrested leaders trom 
e infamy, if it could nat wholly save 
them fromthe guilt of so foul a con- 
tamination. But here is au open and 
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absolute avowal of corruption—a pub- 
lished recruitin pan rom the par 
of the ** natural eaders of the people, 
to — to n world that no high 
standard of moral principle is recog- 
nised by the corps, er demanded of its 
members, ‘who shall be welcomed and 
cherished, whatever be their moral 
stature or constitution—nothing being 
required, but that they shall possess 
and exert in full vigour, the pugnaci- 
ous principle against the existing Ad- 
ministration. Let the Whigs cease in 
future to talk of purity and independ- 
ence. 

The topics of coalition and of aris- 
tocratical influence are delicate ones 
for the party whose cause the Review- 
er advocates; yet has he ventured to 
discuss them with the aid of his usual 
gratuitous assumaptions and palpable 
mistakes as to the true nature of the 
question. The point for consideration 
as not, whether avistocratical influence, 
mingling itself with the other powers 
in a mixed government, be mischie- 
wous, or include the evils ef a pure 
aristocracy ; but whether this influ- 
ence, if not mixed in due proportions, 
but verior d predominant im the 
constitution of a party, can be restrain- 
ed, in the natural arrogance of its 
career, by any of the barriers which 
the constitution opposes to the actual 
possessors of power, from giving full 
scope to its partial and domineeri 
spirit-—from insulting the prince 
oppressing the people—from degene- 
in ‘substance, if not in name, in- 
to a detestable oligarchy ? This ques- 
tion the Reviewer has not well solved. 
While upon the subject of coalitions, 
he has said no more but that they may 
by possibility be honest—a mode of 
reasohing not well adapted to defend 
some coalitions which it was probably 
his aim to justify, but upon which the 
public voiee has leng pronounced an 
unalterable judgment. 

The Reviewer having thus “ pre- 

ed the way (as he says), for the 
ow red ations which mi rn s offer 
upon the present aspect o itics in 
this country,” that is, baring. andes 
pretence of a general —— on 
party, attem to apologise for some 
xi e meore —— Mo men 

own party is chargeable, rushes 

*! into the midst of things,” by the 
following panegyric on the short ad- 
ministration of 1806. ** But where 
$s the Ministry that ever did so much 
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for the country in so short a space of 
time ? They Introduced upon' sound 
and enlightened principles a new mi- 
‘litary system ; they raised the revenue 
to meet the extravagant demands oc- 
casioned by the unprovident schemes 
of their predecessors, until they could 
retrace their steps, and relieve the 
ple, by economy and peace ; they 
those inquiries into public ex- 
penditure, which have since, in spite 
of their suecessors, produced a mate- 
rial saving to the country, and which, 
had they continued in power, would 
ere now have effectuaHy relieved its 
burthens ; they laid the foundation for 
rers with America, and of tranquil- 
ity in Ireland ; finally, they abolished 
the slave trade, which had grown u 
to a horrible maturity under Mr Pitt's 
eloquent invectives, aad which he, iw 
the plenitude of his authority, had 
never ventured even to abridge.”* The 
last item of this swelling enumeration 
is the only one deserving notice ; and 
with most unfeigned gratitude do we 
thank that administration for the abo- 
lition of the slave trade, which the long 
predominance of selfish feeling an 
worse than barbarian prejudice alone 
compells us to call a daai boon to 
humanity. Such was the palpable and 
stupendous character of the enormity. 
But as to the military system, by 
which they repressed the ardour, and 
almost dissolved the splendid volun- 
tary array formed for the defence of 
the eountry—as to their financial do- 
ings under the inventive imbecility of 
their striping Chancelor of the Ex- 
£hequer--as to their invisible, and 
hitherto unrecorded operations in Ire- 
land and America—their more charac- 
teristic and memorable expeditions->- 
their negotiations with Russia, by 
which they eommitted a yet unexpi- 
ated treason to the interests of Europe, 
it is needless to say any thing, as there 
surely was more valour than discretion 
in the above ostentatious parade of the 
Reviewer, and his absolute challenge 
of comparison and inquiry. 

How pitiful it is te see him exhaust 
ihe artillery of his eloquence against 
the harmless lequacity and stumbling 
latinity ‘of poor Major Cartwright— 
Could not his gray hairs and expiring 
ardour have protected him from the 
rude assault of a fellow-labourer, al- 
though upon a lower slope,fof the field 


* Edinburgh Review, Vok 


yos 59 p. 196, 
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of liberty? The Whigs indeed com- 
pin bitterly of the injury done them 

y the existing race of “‘ Utopians," 
who are naturally more impatient un- 
der the repulse which they have re- 
geived from an ition bound to 
them by many ties of kindred, than 
under the discountenance of a Ministry 
to whom they are, and ever must, re- 
main entire strangers. Of this infs- 
tuated party, we pity the wild enthu- 
siasm, of some, and detest the malig- 
nant turbulence of others; but in the 
excess of their insanity, every one sees 


the ise of an a 
y dissolution. 
We to shew, that the un- 


zeal of the Reviewer had prompt- 
ed him to state his case in such a 
manner, as to lead irresistibly to the 
inference, that the public interests de- 
mand the continuance of his friends 


in Opposition ; and we proceed to ful- great 


41 our promise by quoting his own 
words: “ As long as men are ambi- 
tious, corrupt, and servile,” says he, 
*€ every sovereign will attempt to ex- 
tend his power; he will easily find 
instruments wherewithal to carry on 
this bad work ; if e ais 
-croachments upon public t 
go on with an accelerated swiftness, 
each step affording new facilities for 
making another stride, and furnishing 
additional confidence to attempt it.” 
Splendid as are the pretensions of his 
friends, the Reviewer does not, we 
—— assert their entire exemption 
the frailties and —— of 
umsn nature; it might be necessary, 
therefore, if they were in power, to 
watch even their operations. He ad- 
‘mits as much, indeed, and eludes one 





* Bdinburgh Review, No 58, p. 184. 
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laced.”* But the present Ministers, 
eho are} in the opinion of the Re- 
viewer, ** beyond all comparison the 
moet contemptible, in pretensions, ef 
any that have ever governed a great 
nation," would, in the supposed event, 
become the Opposition; and if the 
character thus given of them be just, 
it is impossible that men can be worse 

ualified for the undertaking. Nay, 

ey have m fact discovered their nt- 
ter incapacity, on a former occasion, 
for this great constitutional trust. 
* The risk," says the Reviewer, 


and “would be considerable, of the new 


Opposition rather then 
checking such a dereliction of duty: 
they followed this course during the 
i di wher the — had not 
e hene a constitutional Oppon- 
—— Bek how splendid are the 
qualifications of the Whigs for this 
ing !—“ It is certain,” 
we are told, “ that at no period of the 
lish history was there ever embo- 

died so formidable an association in be- 
half of the principles of civil and reli- 
gious liberty, and, in general, of libe- 
ral, enlightened, and patriotic policy, 
as the great body of the Whigs now 
are.” t The country, it w seem, 


.has but a choice of evils ; but as there 


can be no comparison betwixt the dan- 
of having even a weak and corrupt 
Ministry, w n overawed by the con- 
stitutionsl terrors of a formi o 
and 


position, and that of having an 
ministration resistless in talent, 
overwhelming in influence, which, in- 
stead of being retarded in a career of 
puilty ambition, would be more repid- 
y impelled. by an under-current of 


ising corruption ;—es there 
a no comparison betwixt the oe- 
casi of power and the 


utter extinction of liberty, the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that things — 
to remain as they are, and that 


go- service to their country in the ranks 


of Opposition. 


* Edinburgh Review, No 195. 
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Platina.—A very singular masə of pla- 
tinum has lately been found in South Ame- 
rica, and is now deposited in the Royal Mu- 
seum at Madrid. Dn. Ignacio H is 
the proprietor of certain lands in the Que- 
brada de Apotó, in the — of Notiva, 
in the government of Chocó. In this Que- 
brada is situated his gold mine, called Con- 
doto. One of his negro slaves, named Jus- 
to, found this mass of platina in tbe year 
1814, near the gold mine. Dn. Ignacio, 
most generously, and full of ardour for the 
sciences, ted this unequalled specimen 
to Hia Most Catholic Majesty, through his 
Excellency Sor. Dn. Pablo Morillo, com- 
mander-in-chief of the Royal Spanish ar- 
mies in the province of Venezuela, who 
transmitted the same, together with other 
objects of natural history, belonging to the 
botanical ent, . under the Spanish 
naturalist, Dn. José Mutis to Europe, 
through General Pascual Enrile, who brought 
it safely to Spain, and forwarded it to the 
hands of the king himself by Captain Anto- 
nio Van Halen. Being an unique speci- 
mep, his majesty gave it to the museum. 
Its figure is oval, and inclining to convex. 
The Spaniards term it ** Pepita,” which 

water worn, and not ix «ifi. 

its diameter is two inches, four lines 
and a half, and its small diameter two 
inches Its height is four inches and four 
lines. Its weight is one pound, nine ounces, 
and one drachm. Its colour is that of na- 


Dios, sixty Spanish miles in the interior of 
Honduras. The opala are imbedded in 


Perulam earth, and are accompanied by all 
te the arco of spa, but arie dy. 
sun opal 


with the sky blue Girasol, and 
of Sonnenschmidt. 


Parhelia at Gosport.—At belf-past six, 
„A.M. a fine parhelion appeared on a thin 
vapour passing to e. Cirrostratus cloud ; it 
was situated E. by N., and its altitude from 


.of clouds, nace pat b 


the horizon, allowing for the necessary cor- 
rections, was 15°; its distance from the true 
sun, -which hore E. by S. by the compass, 
was 22° 30’, and its continuance upwards of 
half an hour. No halo round the sun 
was perceptible at the time. 

At half-past seven, a beautifully coloured 
parhelia appeared on an attenuated Cirros- 
trains, namely, one on each side of, and 
both horizontal with, and equidistant from, 
the real sun, which was then 22’ in altitude. 
These two mock-suns sometimes a ed 
at the same time for two or three minute, 
and at other times alternately, when their 
colours were brightest: they disappeared 
m from ES intervention of clouds ; and, 
at the place of their re-appegranse, a bright 
light was first perceived in the cloud, gra- 
dually forming into the shape of a cone ly- 
ing horizontally, with its apex turned from 
the sun; aad ak the base of this cone, 
nearest the sun, there was a light red, a de- 
licate yellow, and lastly, a pale blue, whigh 
altogether formed the mock-sun: when the 


disc: only two parts of the solar halo, in 
oa 

omena, which did pot disappear till af- 
ter eight o'cJoc l 

The State of the Clouds aud Instruments. 
— During this rare and pleasing sight, thege 
were, in the vicinity of the sun, Cirrocy 
muli and pluinose Cirri descending to Cir- 
rostrati, and Cumulus clouds rising in the 
W. from whence a fresh breeze regent 


y veiled with compound m 
large paming Nimbi 
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Burhamputa River, at & breadth of two 
niles, that the channel seemed full ; nor was 
the end of the line perceptible, although 
they had been some tme passing. A 
boat, going down the river, was obliged to 
put about, as it was impossible to get by 
. them ; ánd it was a considerable time be- 
fore the line had left the jungles of the 
eastern side, whilst the jungles on the west- 
ern side prevented their course being traced 
by the eye. 

"The people of the country say, that the 
rhinoceros is much an overmatch for the 
elephant; as the former being very nimble, 
gets reund the. elephant, es his attack 
tat ed re as the wild boar, and 

i e belly of his antagonist. 

Pear Lights. - By the list of the Local 
Acts, it appears, that lega] powers were ob- 
tained, in the last session of Parliament, to 


Liverpool, 

, Edinburgh, 
Nottingham, Worcester, 
Oxford, Kidderminster, 
Sheffield, Brighthelmstone, 


Lien of the most considerable and most in- 
telligent eities and towns in the empire. 

Gas Light Appaoratus.—Mr Mair, of 
Kelso, has, by a simple process, construct- 
ed an apparatus which produces gas suf- 
ficient to supply ten different burners, the 
flame of each far ing that of the 

rgest candle, and which completely il- 
lumiinate his shop, work-shop, and dwel- 
ling-house, with the most pure cid 
1 e cost of which is only about 
i Wax cloth 


to place, and when ted, they answer all 
the purposes ef culis. By this process, 
ít would seem person, with bags as 
above —— may be furnished with gas 
frem the coal-pits, and apply the gas so 

to whatever m of tubes for 
lights he has occasion for. : 


Cow Trec.—M. Humboldt and his com- 
panions, in the course of their travels, heard 
an account of a tree which grows in the 
valleys of Aragua, the juice of which isa 
nourishing milk, and which, from that cir- 
cumstance, has received the name of the 
cow-tree. ‘The tree in its general aspect re- 
oe fien — — 
are oblong, pointed, le $ ternate, 
marked with lateral Vni, adba down- 
wards ; they are parallel, and are ten inches 
long. When incisiens are made into the 
trunk, it discharges abundantly a gluti- 
nous milk, moderately thick, withont any 
acridness, and ing an agreeable balsg- 
mic odour. The travellers drank consider- 
able quantities of it without experiencing 
any injurious effects ; its viscidity only ren- 
dering it rather unpleasant. The superin- 
tendent of the plantation assured them that 


the negroes acquire flesh during the season . 
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in which the cow-tree yields the pes 
quantity of milk. When this flui — 
posed to the air, perhaps, in consequence 
the absorption of the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, its surface becomes covered with 
membranes of a substance that to 
be of a decided animal nature, i 
thready, and of a cheesy censistenee. These 
membranes, when se from the more 


kept for some time in a corked phial, had 
deposited a little , and still exhal- 
ed its balsamic odour. If the recent juice 
be mixed with cold water, the coagulum is 
formed in small quantity only ; but the se- 
paration of the viscid membranes occum 
when it is in contact with nitric acid. 
This remarkable tree seems to be pecaliar 
to the Cordilliere du Littoral, especially 
from Barbula to the lake of Maracaybo. 
—— 
village of San Mateo; according to 
the account of M. Bredmeyer, in the valley 
of Caucagua, three days j to the east 
of the Caraccas. This naturalist has tike- 
wise described the vegetable — x the — 
tree as possessing an agreea vour 
an aromatic odour ; the natives of Caucagus 
call it the milk-tree. 

New Researches on Hest.—M M. Dulong 


and Petit have lately given to the world a 
Memoir on Heat, w ined the prise 
medal for 1818, of the A y of Sciences. 


The title of the paper is, ** On the Measure 
of Temperatures, and on the Laws of the 
Communication of Heat.” 

of a body placed 


Law 1. If the i 
in a vacuum termin by a medium ab- 


on. 

2. For the same temperature of the boun- 
dary of the vacuum in which a body is 
placed, the velocity of cooling for the excess 
of temperature, ih arithmetica] progression, 
will decrease, as the terms of geometrical 
aider akan gir seen yy a anei aii 

- The ratio of this i 


‘sion is the same for all bodies, and equal te 


1.0011. 

3. The velocity of cooling in a vacuum 
for the same excess of tem i 
i etrical 


= is = ge an — 
velocity of cooling due to the con- 
tact of a gas is entirely independent ef the 
nature of the surface of bodies. 

&. The velocity of cooling due to the coa» 
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tact of a fluid (gas), varies in a geometrical 
progression, the excess of temperature vary- 
ing als in a — progression. If 
the ratio of the last progression be 2, that of 
the first 1s 2.35 ; whatever the nature of the 


gas, or whatever its force of elasticity. This 


law may also be expressed by saying, that 
the quantity of heat abstracted by a gas in 
all cases proportional to the excess of the 
temperature of the body raised to the power 
of 1.233. ; 

6. The cooling power of a finid (gas) di- 
minishes in a geometrical progression, when 
its tension or elasticity diminishes also in a 
geometrical progression. If the ratio of 
this second progresion be 2, the ratio of 
the first will be for air 1.366 ; for hydrogen 
1.301 ; for carbonic acid 1.481 ; for olefiant 
gas 1.415. This law may be expressed in 
the following manner :— 

The cooling power of gas is, other things 
being equal, proportionate to a certain 
power of the pressure. The exponent of 
this power, which depends on the nature of 
the gas, is for air 0.45 ; for hydrogen 0.315 ; 
cu ee acid 0.517; for olefiant gas 

l. 

7. The cooling power of a gas varies 
with its temperature ; so that, if the gas can 
dilate so as to preserve the same degree of 
elasticity, the cooling power will be found 

iminished by the rarefaction of the gas, 
just as much as it is increased by its being 

eated ¢ so that ultimately it depends upon 
its tension alone. 

It may be perceived, from the above 
propositions, that the law of cooling, com- 
posed of all the preceding laws, must be 


very complicated; it is not therefore given . 


in common language, but may be found in 
a mathematical form in the body of the me- 


moir. À 
The. French Academy of 
Fine Arts, having appointed a Committee 
tə examine the hthographical drawings of 
M. Engelmann of Mulhause, in.the Upper 
Rhine, have reported, that the stone must 
be rendered capable of imbibing water, and 
also of receiving all greasy or resinous sub- 
stances. The first object can be effected by 
an acid, which will corrode the stone, take 
off its fine polish, and thus. make it suscep- 
tible x — Any greasy substance is 
capable of giving an impression upon stone, 
Seale the lines be made with a pencil or 
with ink; or otherwise, the ground of a 
drawing may be covered with a black greasy 
mixture, leaving the lines. in white. 
Hence result two distinct processes > first, 
the ving, by tracing, produced by the 
line of the pencil, or brush di in the 
greasy ink : secondly, the engraving by dots 
or lines, as is done on wood or copper. 
Impressions of prints may be easily ob- 
tsined without any reversing, by transpos- 


ing on the stone a drawing tx on paper 
with the prepared ink. 
All kinds of close calcareous stone, of an 
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even and fine grain, which are capable of 
taking a good polish with pumice-stone, and 
having the quality of absorbing water, may 
be used for lithography. 

Composition of the Ink.—Heat s glazed 
earthen vessel over the fire ; when it is hot, 
introduce one pound by weight of white 
Marseilles soap, and as much mastic in, 
grains; melt these ingredients, and mix 
them carefully ; then incorporate five parts 
by weight of shell lac, and continue to stir 
it; to mix the whole, drop — a 
solution of one of caustic i in ive 
times its bulk of water. Caution, however, 
must be used in making this addition, be- 
cause should the ley be put in all at once, 
the liquor will ferment and run over. When 
the mixture is eted by & moderate 
heat and frequent surring, a — 
quantity of lamp-black must be added, after 
which a sufficient — of water must be 
poured in to make the ink liqui 

Drawing.—This ink is used for drawing | 
ing on d — in the same — — 

per, either with a pen or pencil; when 
the dre ing on the stone is quite dry, and 
an impression is required, the surface of the . 
M be wetted with prae of ni- 
tric acid, in the rtion o to one of 
water; this tiae be done with a soft ^ 
taking care not to make a friction m the. 
drawing. The wetting must be repeated as 
soon as the stone ap dry; and when 
the effervescence of the acid has ceased, the 
stone is to be carefully rinsed with clean 
water. 

Printing.—While the stone is moist, it 
should be over with the printer’s balk 
charged with ink, which will adhere only to 
those parts not wetted. A sheet of paper,, 

ly prepared for printing, is then to 
be spread on the stone, and the whole com- 
cial green or passed through a rol- 
er 


To preserve the drawing on the stone. 
from dust, — in use, a — of 
-arabic is over it, which can ba. 
easily removed by a little water. Instead 
of ink, chalk crayons are sometimes used 
for drawing upon the stone or upon. paper, 
from which a counter-proof is taken upon. 
the stone. E es crayons are — — 
three soap, two parts ow, 
ie part of wax, are all dissolved together 
in an earthen vessel. When thé. whole is 
well mixed, a sufficient quantity of lamp- 
black, called Frankfort black, to give it an 
intense colour, is added; the mixture ia 
then poured into meulds, where it must re- 
main till it is quite cold, when it will be 
proper to be as chalk pencils. 


French — AE readers will 
no doubt have seen the various paragraphe 


in the French respecting the im- ` 
vements on — and will: 
ave formed their.own opinion of the pre- 
tensions of that class of inferior opticinns., 
We have had occasion to sec several of their | 
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instruments, and it is a remarkable fact, 
that not one of the makers of those 


knowl of the principles or construc- 
tion of the kaleidoscope. The very reflec- 
tors are at the wrong angle, the eye 
wrong and the es destitute- of 
e They are indeed inferior to the 
made by the Jews in 

boys 


have recently announced the 
ineas value, 


A piece of of fifty 

will be given Ene approved es- 
say on the construction of rail-roads, for the 
convey of ordinary commodities, In 


convenience shall be on leavi 

either to travel on the other: the eteay to be 
ied with such models or drawings 

as be sufficient to illustrate the state- 

` ments it contains. 

It is desirable that some aéoount should 


together with a brief history of their 

. introduction. The Y 

cided until the 10th November 1819. 
And with the same view, the following 

circular letter has been addressed to the va- 

rious iron-masters in Scotland and England, 


viz. 

* Srm,— Although the railway that is 
now in contemplation in the vicinity of E- 
din peculiar Din QM i cores con- 
cern, the peculiar it is certainly to 
be viewed in a different light, Mia oblast 
PME —— 
classes e community throughout the 

Mai poni a a rust patches of 
trailwa and there, particular pur- 
poses, and for the conveniency of Int 
utdividuals, as is now the case, it is here 
through the medium of rail. 

extensive: communications — 


i thus to facilitate convey- 

ee ee 
rt The Higiland Society of Scotland have 
— jotic manner, offered a pre- 
mium ey guineas for the best essay on 
the means of attaining eo desirable an ob- 


ject as the introduction of railways for the ' 


purposes of general carriage. 

** With a view to the establishment of 
the railway in » for the conveyance 
of commodities to and fron: Edinburgh, 
and thereby to ‘give a commencement to the 
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on a continued level, or upon suc- 
cessive levels ; epica iain en lock- 
n Beleg — ) by which load 
may easily be elevated or 
Pre frui ene evel to another, 
to be a desirable attainment. 
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— Ro 


LONDON. 


THE continuation of Sir Richard Hoare's 
History of Ancient Wiltshire will, in the 
ensuing season, be presented to the publie. 
It is written on the same plan as the South 
Wiltshire, and will describe the antiquities 
worthy of remark in the northern district of 
the county, and be ied with en- 
gravings by Messrs Cooke, Basire, &c. 

A Description of the Islands of Java, 
Bali, and Celebes, with an account of the 
principal nations and tribes of the Indian 
Archi is in preparation; by John 
Crawford, Esq. late resident at the court 
ef the Sultan of Java. 

Mesers Longman and Co. have lately re- 
ceived from America an interesting manu- 
script, containing a Narrative of the Wreck 
af the ship — on the coast of South 

the 


Barbary, and of the sufferings of the master 
and the crew while in bondage among the 
Arabs; i with numerous remarks 


upon the country and its. — and 
concerning the jar perils t coast ; 
by Pe Peek. he late master. The 
work will be published in the course of the 
present month. ' 

The Rev. H. J. Todd has a work in the 

ress on Original Sin, Free-will, Gracé, 

egeneration, Justification, Faith, Good 
Works, and Universal Redemption, as 
maintained in certain declarations of our 
Reformers, which are the ground-work of 
the articles of the established church. It 
will be followed by an Account of the Sub- 
scription to the Articles in 1604, and an 
historical and critical introduction to the 
whole. 

M. Kotzebue is ing for publication 
his account of the Russian Embassy to Per- 
sia, which will appear at the same time in 
London and Weymar. 


pu 

small work, entitled, The Influence of Ci- 
vic Life, Sedentary Habits, and Intellectual 
Refinement, on Human Health and Hu- 
man Happiness; including an Estimate of 
the balance of enjoyment and suffering in 
the different gradations of —— 

Shortly will be ished, Memoirs on 
the Present State of Science and Scientific 
Institutions in France; containing a des- 
criptive and historical account of the Royal 
Garden of Plants; the Royal Institute ; 
the Polytechnic School; the Faculty of 
Sciences ; the College of France; and the 
Cabinet of Mineralogy : the Public Libra- 
ries; the Medical School ; and the Hospi- 
tals ; with plans of the latter, never before 
published, &c. &c.: illustrated by nume- 
rous platés ‘and tables; by A. B. Granville, 
M.D. F.R.S. F.L.8. M. R.I., &c. 

Vou. IH. 


Dr Spiker, one of the librarians of the 
King of : Prussia, who recently visited this 
country for literary and scientific objects, 
has published, in German, the first volume 
of his Tour through England, Wales, and 
Scotland ; a translation of which will be 
published here, under the authority of, arid 
with some additional remarks by, the author. 

Memoirs, Bi ical, Critical, and Li- 
terary, of the most eminent Physicians and 
Surgeons of the present time in the United 
Kingdom ; with a choice Collection of their 
Prescriptions, and a specification of the diè- 
eases for which they were given, forming ‘a 
complete — extem eous pharma- 
copeia : to which is added, an Appendix, 
containing an account of the different medi- 
eal institutions in the metropolis, scientific 
and charitable. 

The Rev. S. Clapham of Christ-church, 
Hants, will shortly publish the Pentateuch, 
or Five Books of Moses illustrated ; con- 


taining an explication of the phraseology in- 
ted with the text, for the use Kin 
milies and schools. l 


Underwood’s Catalogue of Medical Books 
for 1818-19, with a List of the Lectures de- 
livered in London, is in the press. 

Anderson and Chase are preparing fòr 
publication their Annual Catalo e of New 
and Second-hand Medical Books, with a 
complete List of the Lectures delivered in 
RE their terms, hours of attendance, 


Dr Jones's new translation of the Four 
Gospels into Welsh, will be published in a 
few days. l i 

Sermons, in two volumes, by the Rev. 
Charles Moore, are in the press. 

Robert Southey, Esq. has in the press, in 
two octavo volumes, Memoirs of the Life of 
John Wesley, the founder of the English 
Methodists. 

Mr G. Russell, of his Majesty’s Office of 
Works, has in the press, á Tour through 
Sicily in 1815; p ed in company with 
three German gentlemen of considerable li- 
terary attainments. i 

Mr H. B. Fearon will soon publish, in 
an octavo volume, Sketches of America, be- 
ing the narrative of a journey of mor. than 
five thousand miles through the eastern and 
western states. 

Two volumes of Sermons, by the late 
Rev. E. Robson, thirty-seven years curate 
of St Mary, Whitechapel, selected from his 
MSS. by the Rev. H. C. Donnoughue, are 
in the press. ES 
Mr John Chalmers, author of a History 
of Malvern, is printing a History of Wor- 
eester, abridged from the histories of Dr 
Nash and Mr Green, with much additional 
inforination. l 

| 4Z 
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Mr Henry Thomson will soon publish, 
Remarks on the Conduct of a Nursery ; in- 
tended to give information to young mo- 
thers, and those likely to become such. 

Mr A. T. Thomson has in the press, in an 
octavo volume, the London Dispensaiory ; 
containing the Elements and "Practice of 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy, with a tran- 
slation of the London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin Ph i 

The Rev. F Nolan is ing a 
Grammatical Analysis (on a lan eltogetbec 
new) of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Syriac Lan- 
guages, with a Classed Vocabulary; to be- 
printed in a duodecimo volume. : 

The third edition of the late Dr Saunders’ 
Treatise on Diseases of the Eye, with a short 
account of his life by Dr Farre, will soon 


appear. 

Phe fifth edition of the History of the 
British West Indies, by Bryan Edwards, 
continued to the present time, in four octavo 
volumes, with a quarto one of maps and 
plates, is expected early in next month. 


— orm 
EDINBURGH. 

A MOST accurate Compendium of the Fa- 
culty Collection of Decisions, from its com- 
mencement in 1752 to the Session of 1817 ; 
by Mr Peter Halkerston, solicitor in the 

Supreme Courts. 
fartin’s Voyage to St Kilda in 1697, 
and Supplement to the Feuds and Conflicts 
of the s, from an original MS. in 1656. 
A new edition of Inquiry whether Crime 


— — 
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and Misery are produced or prevented by 
our t system of prison discipline ; 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. TAN a 
Reports of Cases Tried m the Jury Court, 
from the Institution of the Court in 1815, 


on Distinctions of Rank, as belonging to 
the Governments of Modern Europe, and 
derived from the Political and Military In- 
stitutions of the Feudal System. A part of 
this treatise, under the title of Heraldry, 
was formerly laid before the ie, and 


ee ee The pre- 
sent publication will include, 1. histori- 


» bel i y to 
Bal department of the’ feudal opalen; and 
designated by titles and symbols of Chival- 
ry, which symbols are here exemplified in a 
series of vignette armorial engra 
The Appeal, a tragedy; as at 
the Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh. 
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LONDON. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

The History and Antiquities of Gains- 
borough, in the county of Lincoln ; together 
with a .to phical account of Stow, prin- 
cipally in illustration of its claim to be con- 

idered as the Roman Sidnacester ; by Wil- 
liam Hett, M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of Count de las Casas, com- 
municated by himself, comprising a Letter 
from Count de las Casas, at St Helena, to 
Lucien Buonaparte, giving a faithful ac- 
count of the voyage of Napoleon to St He- 
lena, his residence, manner of living, and 
treatment on that island; also, a Letter ad- 
dressed by Count de las Casas to Lord Ba- 
thurst, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the public and private Life 
of John Howard, the philanthropist ; com- 
piled from his private diary and letters, the 
journal of his confidential attendant, the 
communications of his family and surviving 
friends, and other —— of in- 
formation; most of it entirely original; b 
James Baldwin Brown, Esq. of the lnia 
Temple, barrister at law, 4to: 


DIVINITY. 


promote the Uni 
Bond of Peace; humbly 
commended to the serious attention 
Prince Regent, the archbishops, 
op the dem and all lay-persons 

able and willing dispassi y to consider 


the important subject; by Samuel 


jects 

sions ; by the Rev. W. Hett, M. A. 3 vob 
8vo. 18s. 

On the Being and Attributes of God; by 
Wm Bruce, D. D. 8vo. 8s. 

The Spirit of the Gospel; or the Four 
Evengelists Elucidated, by explanatory ob- 
servations, historical references, and miecel- 








1818. 


laneous illustrations ; b the Rev. Stephen 
Gilly, M. A. Rector of Fanbridge, Essex, 
Svo. 10s i 

More Work for Dr Hawker, in Reply to 
hia Mi tations of the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ ; the Hev. Thomas Smith, of 
St John's Cambridge, and Master 
of Gordon House Acadeiny, Kentish Town, 
Middlesex. 

The Scripture Testimony to the — 


the Rev. Thomas Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, 
and of the other principal Unitarian wor 
en the same subject ; by John Pye Smith, 
D.D. Vol 1,8vo. 14e. 


DRAMA, 
Lucretia; a tragedy, in five acts. 2s. Gd. 


FINE ARTS. 
No X, of Annals of the Fine Arts. 5s. 
Pictu: Delineations of the Southern 


Coast of England. Engraved by W. B. 
Cooke and — from original draw- 
ings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. and other 
eminent artists : containing East and West 
Looe, Cornwall; Ilfracomb, North Devon ;, 
and Tintagel Castle, Cornwall ; with vignettes 
of the Rocks, Cornwall, and Cowes 
Castle, Isle of Wight. Royal 4to (Prints) 
9s. 6d. Imperial 4to (Proofs) 18e. 
i GEOGRAPHY. 
Geohy: » Historico e Mer- 
cantel, contendo os Limites, Extangao, Pro- 
woacao, Principaes Cidades, Medidas, Pe- 
zos Moedas calculados para Portuguezas, 
Cambios e Possessoes Uultra-marinas na 
Asia, Africa e America, &c.; by Major 
G. P. C. C. Geraldez. Five atlas sheets, 
beautifully printed. 2s. 

LAW. 

A Digest of the Law of the Distribution 
ef the Personal Estates of Intestates; by F. 
Mascall, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, 8vo. 6s. 

The Practical Abridgement of the Laws 
of Customs and Excise relative to the im- 
port, export, and coasting trade of Great 
Britain and her dependencies; including 
tables of the duties, drawbacks, bounties, 
and premiums. Interspersed with the trea- 
ties with foreign powers, regulations of trad- 
ing companies, amations, orders in 
council, reports of adjudged cases, opinions 
of law officers, and official documents. To 
NS now added, the Russia and pe 
vant dues; duties of scavage, package, an 
baillage ; and pilotage and dock rates; to- 
gether with the American navigation laws 
and tariff. The statutes brought down to 
the end of 58. Geo. III. and the other parts 
to tember 1, 1818; by Charles Pope, 
controlling surveyor of the warehouses in 
Bristol, and late of the customhouse, Lon- 
don, 8vo. £1, 15s. 

9," The other additions embrace an en- 
larged statement of all the regulations at 
present affecting our West India and Ame- 
rican possessions ; the Liverpool dock laws ; 
and a variety of miscellaneous matters.— 
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Should there be any consolidation of cus- 
toms in the next Session, the same will be 


* published separately, at about 3e. 6d. 


: peep dar 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Laws 

of tbe Vital Functions, with some observa- 

tions on the nature and treatment of inter- 

nal diseases; by A. P. Wilson Philip, 

"e F. R. S. E. 8vo. 10s. 6d. : 
edico-chirurgical Transactions, publish- 

ed by the Medical and Chirurgical Soci 

of London. Vol. 9, part 1, 8vo, 12s. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious 
Fever of this Country, as exemplified in the 

idemic now prevailing in London, with 

e appropriate method of treatment, as 
practised in the House of Recovery. To 
which are added, Observations on the Na- 
ture and Properties of Contagion, tending to 
correct the popular notions on this subject, 
and pointing out the means of ention ; 
by Thomas Bateman, M.D.F.L.S. physi- 
cian to the Public Dispensary, and consult- 
ing physician to the Fever Institution in 
London, &c. &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, the 
38th volume, which completes the debates 
of the last Session of Parliament. £1:11:6. 

Memoirs relating to European and Asi- 
atic Turkey, and other Countries of the 
East ; edited from manuscript journals, by 
Robert Walpole, M. A. second edition, 4o. 
£3, Se. 

Self-cultivation Recommended ; or, Hints 
to à Youth leaving School. Third edition, 
foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Full and Correct Account of the Trial 
which took place at the last Dorchester as- 
sizes, before Mr Justice Park and a special 
jury, in the case of the King on the prose- 
cution of George Lowman Tuckett, Esq. v. 
James Bowditch and nine other defendants, 
upon an indictment for conspiracy, assault, 
and false imprisonment: taken from the 
short-hand notes of Mr Richardson. 3a. 6d. 

Advice to the Teens; or, Practical Helpe 
toward the Formation of One's Own Cha- 
racter; by Isaac Taylor of Ongar, foolscap 
8vo. Se. 

NOVELS. 

Memoirs of the Montagu Family ; a no- 
vel, illustrative of the manners and society 
of Ireland, 2 vols 12mo. 21s. 

ORNITHOLOGY. 

The Natural History of the Birds of Pa- 
radise, Toucans, and Barbus, followed by 
that of the Promerope, Guepiers, and Cou- 
roucous; by F. Levaillant  'Thirty-three 
livraisons, S vols folio. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Essays on the Proximate Mechanical 
Causes of the general Phenomena of the U- 
niverse; by Sir R. Phillips, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The First Part of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1818. £1, 10s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The History of the County Palatine of 
Chester ; by J. H. Hanshall, editor of the 
Chester Chronicle, parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
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= EDINBURGH. Du 
The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; or, Di 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature ; conducted by David Brewster, 
— D. F.R.S. Lond. & Käin. &c. &c. hand- 

nene riri d in quarto, and illustrated by 
& map of Italy, an 


15 beautiful engra engravings 
from original — by Blote, Provis, 
Nicholson, Farey, &c. Volume XII. Part 


41. Price One Guinea, boards. 


*,° A few Copies are splendidly printed 
on the finest royal paper, with proof im- 
pressions of the plates, price £2, 12s. 6d. 
each part, in boards. 

Historical Memoirs of Rob Roy, and the 
Clan of Macgregor, including Original No- 
tices of Lady Grange; with an Introduc- 
tory Sketch, illustrative of the Condition of 
the Highlands prior to the year 1745; by 
K. Macleay, M.D. 12mo. 8s. boards. 

=.” This very interesting volume con- 
tains the Account of Rob Roy which ap- 
pus some months ago in this Magazine. 

y has collected a great many ad. 
ditional Ansa of that extraordinary 

Personage, arranged them with judgment, 
and narrated them with spirit. A very cu- 
ficus account is — of Lady Grange, 


ana eer ager It is on the whole a 
most am 
Life of dens 8 Sharp, archbishop of 8t 


Andrews, with an Account of his Death, by 

an Eye-witness. 
Donald Monro's Description of the West- 
ern Iales in 1549, sewed, 12mo, 2s.—8vo, 


de. 
9," The above forms Part I. Vol. II. ofa 
"Series of Rare Scottish Tracts. 


The Encyclopedia Edinensís, Part IIE. 


Travelier’s Guide — — and 
its Islands ; containing Shires of Edin- 
East Lothian, ick, Bogborgh, 
Selkirk, Peebles, Li ; Lanark, Dum- 
igton, Ayr, and 


Ministerial Qualification; a Sermon 
ed at the Opening of a Pro Re Nata 
eeting of the Burgher Associate 


chants, Slaters, and all Persons concerned 
in Wood, Stones, &o. Also, a Ready Reck- 
oner, for the Value of B 3 with Ex. 
plations and Uses of the T Obeerva- 
tions on M Timber, and Method 
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— — 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Y. CIVIL. 


His Grace the Duke of Gordon, Robert Viscount 
Melville, the Right Hon. Archibald Colquhoun, 
Lord Register; the Right Maris — ,Mac- 
onochie, Lord Advocate; and the Right Hon. 

David Boyle, Lord Justice Clerk—are appointed 
MEE for warrant the Crown egalia 
of Scotland, by a issued under the sign 

manual, and commission expede under the Great 
Seal of Scotiand. 
The SOA ib be Denier have — Capt. Adam 


à Donald oai Mintak. mm sppointed his his Majesty's 


Consul for the State 


II. ECCLESIASTICAL. 


IDEM. Honourable Lord Napicr has 
sented Mi oh n Bennet, of e Gospel, to 
pit pir bral ane pania alt Ettrick, vacant by the 
death of the late harles Paton. 


The Magistrates and Town Council af Dumbar- 


ton have presented Mr William Jaffray 


cacher 
of the Gospel at Stirling, to the ch urch and parish 
of Dumbarton, v. scant ‘by the the death of the Rev. 
James Oliphant. 

— Right Honourable Lord Douglas of Douglas 

has presented the Rev, — M*Conechy. 

gow, to the united 
Abel Preston, vacant by the death of the Rev. John 


ITI. MILITARY. 


2 L. Gd. Major Hon. H. E. Irby to be M. and 

—2 23a June. 1833 

2 D. G. Lieut. A. Bolton, from h. p. 23 Dr. to be 

Lieut. vice Goate, dead 6th August 

5 Lieut. W. Hodgson, from 99 Dr. to be 

Lieut. vice Higginbotham, ex. 23d July 

6 Lieut. J. W. from h. p. 49 F. to 
be Lieut. vice W. , EX. rec. diff. 

JL. Dr. Lieut. F. Seymour, from 96 Dr. oe le 

ce Custance, ex ‘Torn do. 

9 Audet Surg. E. Burton, from 12 F. to be 

Assist. S vice Knox, b. 23d do. 

11 Lt. T. B. W 23 Dr. to be Lt. 

t T. B. Wall, from b. p 50th do. 

13 Lt. J. Lynam, from 33 F. to be Lieut. vice 

S 13th Aug. 

20 Lt. W. H. Smith, from b. 103 F. to te 

vice » eX. Tec. 50th July 

22 Lt. H. H botham, frem 5 Dr. Gds. to 

be Lieut. vice Hodgson, ex. 25d do. 

25 Lt. N. Custance, from 7 L. Dr. to be Lt. 

vice » ex. 16th do. 

Gr. Gds. Lord John Bentinck to be Ens. & Lt. by 

Tch. vice Swann, 98 F. do. 

lF. G. Mathias, from h. p. to be Lt. vies 

Vallancey, ex. ree. dif. 23d do. 

J. Se eee 

3 Lt. J. S. Hughes, from h. p. to be Lt. vice 

Moore, ex. rec. diff. d 23d de. 


1818.1 


9 F. Cant. H. Hill, from h. p, 14 F. to be Capt. 
l zd Hackett, ex. rec dift. 6th Aug. 
Ens. G. G. Watkins to be.Lieut. vice Har- 


GE Ca FRU. t 
re to : ce Camp- 
bell, 1 Life Gds. do. 
Ens. G. F. Morden, from h. p. 14 F. to be 
2d Lieut. vice Poe, ex. rec. do. 
Lt. T. F. Smith to be Adj. vice Brook- 
sbank, rec. Ad). only ’ 23d do. 
26 Capt. A. C. Drawater, from h. p. 62 F. to 
Bt. Lt. al Je Hare to le Major by pureh. by pureh: 
t. Lt. . Hare 
sl jor b7 purci 


vice S 
Lieut, R. Hendcock to be Capt. by purih. 


Ens. W. B. Buchannan to be Lt. by porch. 
G. Eliot, from h. — o 


33 Lt. — from 13 Dr. to be Lieu 
vice Lynam, 3th Aug. 
40 Lt. G. Aive f fom E SEE to be Lt. 
vice Lt. 16th July 


Gorman, ex. 
H.M — to be Ens. by pureh. vio: Cor 
zo do. 


45 - R. R. Houghton, from h. 
CT ae ex, rec. dift. 

lden, from h. p. 3 F. to 

, ex. rec. diff. 16th do. 


to be Paym. vice » CX. do. 

88 Ens. F. J. Ranie to be Lieut. vice Rolfe, 

d 6th Aug. 

H. Browne to be Ensign do- 

60 Quar. Mast. Howsman s , being 
absent without leave 


Regt. to be Ens. 
16 Ens. H. Wood to be Lieut. by purch. vice 
Daniell, 99 F. 13th A 


ley, dead 
Em R. Elliot to be Lieut. 
Lord W. F. Montagu to be Ens. 
87 Ens. J. Cates, Bead 00 -oDe T 4 


oa SW Po 
90 Corn. S ham, Kom AR RT O 
be Fns, vce Hey do, 


ley 
97 Lt. R. Bradish, from Art, ba Lco. vee 
Keen, ex, do. 
Surg. H. Cowen, from h. p. 75 F. to be 
mS Vit Conin, £I E> do. 
» from Gren. Gds. to be 
Capt. by corel vice Lidwell, ret. 


99 Lt C. Daniell, from 76 F. to bo Capt. by 
purch. vice Burke, ret. 
2 W. LR. Ens. W. L. P. Moriarty, from 34 F. to 
be Ens. vice M'Pherson, ex. 16th do. 


R.Af.Cor. Lieut. W. Gray to be Capt. vice Leman, 
dead 50th do. 


Ens, J. P. Sparks to be Lt. do. 
J. Chisholm to be Ens. do. 

R.Y.Ran. Lt. S. dés al from h. p. ——— 
Lt. vice Platt, ex. th Aug. 

Staff. Col J. Mandal, p Ger. Bn. to 
Dep. Adj. Gen. vice Major Gen. 

Daring, appointed to MEO Maur 


Com. D. Bowman, tment as 
pe 1 Gen. —* havin 
to proceed on Foreign Serv 


gdecined 
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yr 


Dr J. EE Mackeuale, from h. p. to be P 
to the Foroes , vioe Banaroft, ex. 


be Surg. to the Forces 
Hosp. Mate R. Melin to be Ass. — 
to the Forces 
of Med. P. J. Macdonald Dd eo bs 
Apothecary to the Foress, vice Lyons, 


rom. 
3.Perkins to be Hoep. Mate to'the Foras 
Am. . J. Cam: H, M.D. from [i 
7 W.I.R. to be Supernum. Ass. 5 
in India, vice Ligertwood, anon 


R. Art. Gent. Cadet R. C. Smyth to be 2d Lt. vico 
Watkins 8th do. 





vice Jago, prom. 
— — C. W. Wingfield to be 2d Lt, 
vice Peer peon 
Fr ulloch to he 2d Lt. vice 
Griffin, — do. 


— J. S. Farrell to be fd Lt, vies 
Leth e 
oo We. May to be 2d Lt. * 


do. 
P. Heywood to be 2d Lt. 
vice Somerville, prom. do, 
Exchanges. 
Mein, from 52 Bi roc. diff. with Major Sir 
. M. Tylden, h. p. 3 F. 
Capt. Addison, from 26 F. reo, diff. with Captain 
water, h. p. 62 F. 
Wallet, from 32 F. rec. diff. with Bt. Major 
Elliott, h. p. 60 F. 
Stewart, from 45 F. rec. diff. with Captain 
Houghton, h. p., 3 F. 
— from 9 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Hill, 


MI Waker, from 6 Dr. Gds. rec. diff. with Licut. 








Hyves, res. 








— 


Duan, h. p. 40 F. 

——— ; from 11 Dr. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
. Wal, h. p. 23 Dr. 
ur ord, from 13 Dr. with Lieut. Lynam, 


|p LR 
— Hodgson, 22 Dr. with Lieut. Higginbotham, 


5 Dr. Gds. 
ur, 25 Dr. with Lt. Custance, 7 Dr 
y, from m 1 F. ree. aiff. with Lt. Ma. 


oore, from 3 F. sec. diff with Lt. Hughes, 
— P 'aerman, SM 40 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
— EP 41 F 
—— from 52 F. reo. diff. with Lieut. 

^ Montagu, h 


— — Keen, from 97 F. with Lieut. Bradish, h. p. 
— from R. Y. Ran. with Lt. O’Grady, 





. 87 F. 
edt t. Toe from 15 E. rec. diff. with Ens, Mor- 
—— h. p. 14 


Ens. Moriarty, či F.with Ens. M'Pherson, 2 W.LR- 

ES from 76 F. with Ens. Tinling, h.p- 

ley, Comino v. rec. diff. with Cornet Pop- 

Payr. — from 53 F. with Paym. Monk, 
p. Brunsw. Hus. 


ions and Retirements. 
Major S$ 





Quart.-Mast."Howsroan, 60 F. being absent without 
eave. 
Cashicred. 
Lieut. Harrison, 9 F. 
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Deaths. , 
General. 
Lord Muncaster, of late 4 Leman, Roja Ne Corps Vernon, go p ? Aug. 1818 
Vet. Bn. 29th July 1818 
uen : Lieutenants. Surgcons. 
Walmesley, 82 F. 17th do. | F 10 F. Crake, 67 F. 
Rider, h. p. 31 F. Rolfe, 58 F. 24th May 1818 | Schooles, 31 F. Tth July 
Butcher, h. p. 92 F. 16th Aug. | M'Connell, 75 F. Armstrong, City of Dub. Mil. 
Green, h. p. Portu. Service 
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Sugars. The market for Sugar has, during last month, been upon the whole tive- 
ly, and the prices good. There has been some fluctuation in prices, but nothing of 
a magnitude to alter the general results. The stock on hand in London is 11,000 casks 
less than at the same period last year. eee apri proportion of the crops from the 

y 


West Indies are now arrived, the prices can fail to be maintained, if not to become 
higher. The crops this year in the Colonies have been unusually late, owing to the exces. 
sive wet weather in the early part of the season, which always injures the i 
When the first rains commence in June, if the canes cannot be got soon and 
- weeded, they get overrun with weeds, which prevent them from becoming as thick on the 
ground as they otherwise would. When employed in taking off the latter part of the crop 
at this period, as has been the case this season, this labour cannot be attended to. In con- 
sequence of which, an evil is sustained which cannot be remedied. The following crop, 
if good, can never be any thing uncommon. Sugars, therefore, may be expected to keep 
igh prices from this cause alone, independent of any other cause which may occur to 
raise them.—Coffte. The prices of this article, as might have been expected, have fluctu- 
ated greatly. Prices have, however, given way consi ly, and the market is at present 
heavy and dulL The stock on in London, is at present 5,400 tons, being 4,300 
less at the same period last year. The market for this article is likely to fluctuate 
considerably for some time, as the breath of speculation may move it, till it finds its pro- 
per level, and it is ascertained how far the supply is adequate to thedemand. At present, 
ide vint Acai pr ee eee Cotton. The prices of this 
article have remained steady, been fully supported, notwithstanding the total stagna- 
tion which had taken place in the spinning business in the chief manufacturing districts 
in England. Now that the unpleasant dispute between the masters and workmen are settled, 
or in a fair train of being so, it may reasonably be presumed, that Cotton will maintain its 
price, and the demand continue in full, if not in increased, activity. The quantity im- 
this year, exceeds that to the same period last year, by 190,000 bags. The crops 
in America are represented as having suffered considerably from excessive dry weather in 
June and July. The prices in the East Indies are raised to an unprecedented height, by 
native speculators, in consequence of the great demand from Europe. The consequences 
are likely to prove very injurious to those or newly engaging in that trade, as it 
is acarcely to be expected that they can obtain e high prices in this country, to which the 
first cost, freight, and charges, entitle them. The consequences also may be very various, 
in a political point of view, to our national interests in India. Cotton exported to Great 
Britain, from that portion of our empire, is allowed duty free, while for internal consumpt 
it bears a considerable tax. The produce of our Cotton manufactures is allowed to be 
imported duty free into India, while their own productions are heavily taxed. This can- 
not fail to make a deep and unfavourable impression upon the minds of the more active 
and intelligent classes in India ; namely, the labouring and commercial bodies, to our in- 
terests, which they must consider as ial and oppressive to them.—Corn. Notwith- 
standing the favourable appearance of the Grain last month, it advanced in price. During 
last w the prices have been steady, and the sales of Flour limited. The probability is, 
that Grain has reached its highest price for this season.—Jrish Provisions. In the article 
of Beef few sales have been made. The holders, however, anticipate higher prices, from 
the high pricesof Pork. This article is in brisk demand.— Tobacco. The prices for some 
days remain steady, and the demand good. A report was industriously circulated some 
weeks ago, of the great scarcity of this article, both in America and the different markets 
in pig a This probably originated with some interested speculators, but it does not ap- 
pear to have had the effect on the market which they anticipated.— Hemp, Flax, and Tal- 
low. The latter article has been in t demand, and at a very considerable advance. 
Hemp is also in considerable request. may be stated as formerly.— Hum, Brendy, 
«nd Hollands. The price of Rum has lately advanced, but the prices at that advance are 
now become nominal Brandy is more in demand, and at advanced rates. pires ges 
cessive dry weather, the vintage in France is greatly fallen off in ity, which must 
have the effect of keeping the price of Brandy high. Geneva is wi variation. — Dyg- 
woods.  Logwood has continued in demand. Considerable sales have been made ia 
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Pimento. Ashes have been in good demand, and sold at advanced prices. Carolina Rice 
in bond, has brought from 45e. to 46s. Lemon Juice has been inquired for. Oil, of al. 
most every description, has advanced in price, and considerable business has been doing in 
several kinds. — Sal is now chiefly in the hands of second holders, who are demandi 

advanced prices. There is little variation in the prices of other articles of commerce. 
East India Indigo goes off steadily. Thick American Tar has sold at 17s. 6d., and Stock- 
holm at 17s. 9d. per barrel. Molasses have again advanced in price, but the sales are not 


SUGAR. Muse. LEITH. | GLASGOW. LIVERPOOL- LONDON. DUTIES 
3e Mom, .cwt|80 to — | 78 to 81 | 74 to 82 80 to 8 
Mid. good, and fine mid. | 86 90 | 82 90 , 85 89 86 £110 0 
Fine and very fine, . . | 92 96 | — -—190 93 . 88 93 

Refined, Doub. Loaves, . 1150 155 | — aja — 155 - 

Single ditto, . . {120 192 {119 124 124 126 '122 F 
Small Lumps . . [116 118 |t14 116 128 138 120 aE 
Large ditto, . . [m4 115 |110 112 114 119 124 — 
C Lumps, . ~-[_— 67 | 66 67 ! 70 7% | — = 

MOLASSES, British, ent. = 45 | — 4$|416  —/| 44 45 07 & 
Oo amaica ° 
Ord. good, and fine ord. |144 156 [142 154 1146 155 144 148 
Mid. good, and fine mid. |158 172 |156 170 1157 163 ‘158 162 

Dutch, Triage and very ord.|134 146 | — — i134 146 120 135 R 
Ord. , and fine ord. = 0 0 73 
Mid. good, and fine mid, [158 165 : 

St Dom ; 

—— 6 — 
Jam. Rum, 16O. P.: gall.| 3e 8d 3s 10d\3s 9d 5.104 | Se 6d 4s0d | 3&8d Ss 08] 
Paay 9 0 S 433 — |o p .599!5) 05H 
Geneva, . . . = — — =a . 0 ~ 

wings Mk > j7 9 BO | re uos B.S oo 
— Rel” pipe 50 54 | — —-|— — 590 455 (Fs) 58 46 
S Whi tt.| 34 55 | — —— — | 34 38 B.S. | fF 9511 0 

" T e ze o S.¥ 9613 0 
Madeira, + + + | 60 70 {FS} 99 16 6 

LOGWOOD, Jam. . ton|£90  —| 8159 0| 810 815/815 9 
Honduras, .  - 99 —/8 890} 8159 0!9 0 90 } 09,14 
STIC amal ° — —— — 

is oe ae oe 14 — | — - {14 015 0: } 1 4 6 

INDIGO, Caraccas fine, 1b.| 9s 6d 11s 6d| 8 6 9 6| — = goo 

TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. ? 2 2 3|— —1972?29 902 
Christiansand (dut. paid) | 2 2 2 4|— —— — 

Honduras M y 14 18{01018/131 4 g 316 0 
St Domingo, di Š — — 1230;192 8 B 814 2 

TAR, American, + bri] — — | ~ — | 15 17 FS)N 1 id 
Archangel, E 23 | — — |176 180 SZ s 

PITCH, Foreign, . ewt.| 10 uj- -|- — {BS} 2 139.7 

TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand.| 85 — | 80 82 | — 87 032 

HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton} 48 49|50 — 51|— - BS819 0 9 1 

— h Clean, . 47 48 | 50 51 | 48 50 Fs} 3 0 10 d 
AX, 
mare MEL. asi 5. x 25]3 ? 9 43 
Irish, e. e. . 56 €1 ape = c -— F.S. $* 0 0 7 

MATS, Archangel, . 109./105 115 | — Eel er XR p: : 21r 

BRISTLES, „S. 0 3 
Petersburgh ewt| 150 180| — - | — - F.S. 0 311 

ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . | 50 — 52|— —-|- - Por ace 

Pot, . . | 52 54 | 50 52 | 50 51 . : 

OIL, Whale, . . tun] 4 — — | 42 — 

Cod, . . . 80 (p. brl.) =) — nad 40 — 

TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib.| 11 12 "i 1910 9 on 
Middling, . . .|10 108 104| 0 7% O 8% } 0 310 
Inferior . . . 9 10 9 9 1 0 — 

COTTONS, Bowed Georg. | — —li19 110j1 7 1 

Island, fine, .. = —|310 40135 37 1 
god, . J= —|36 3913 3 34 
middling, — —13 3 35/20 26 BS. = 0 8 7 
Demerara and s Wes —|2 0 23/110 2 3 FS.[9 017 3 
West India, .. .. — —118 20/19 110 f 
Pernambuco, e ® —_ —À y 2 2 1 2 2 
Maranham, . 2 o om —12 d 2 9,1114 12 
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Weekly Price of Stacks, from 4th to 254 August 1818. 
4th. llth. 18th, | 25th. 

Bank stock ~- 215 

cent. ced 7 
3 * cent. consols TT 
4 per cent. consols, 97 
& per cent. navy ann. 106 
Imp 3 per cent. ann. — 
India stock, — 
Exch — — b 

1 

Conso fer acc. 71% 


American S per cent. 
=. new loan, 6 per cent. 





French 5 per cents. — 

Course — ; Sept. 8. Amsterdam, 37:10 B. 2 Us. Antwerp, 11:16. Ex 
Hamburgh, 35: 1. 2 Us. Frankfort 1444. Ex. Paris25:10. 2 Us. B eaux, 25: 10. 
Madrid, Cadiz, 3S8] effect. Gibraltar, 34. Leghorn, 50]. Genoa, 46. 


38} effect. 
Malta, 50. Naples, 52}. Palermo, 129 
kin, 10. Cork, 10. Agio of the Bank 


oz. Rio Janeiro, 67. Oporto, 58. Dub- 


Holland, 2. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold 


, incoin, £—. Foreign gold, in 


bars, £— New doubloons, £4. New Dollars, —s. —d. Silver, in bars, 5s. 44d. 





ALPHABETICAL List of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 


31st August 1818, extracted from 


Chalmers, David & Co. linen and woo 
in Lockerbie, and David Chalmers, the 
of that Compan 


i Glasgo and J hn Gardn seni — 
n w, o er or n 
[ thereof as indivi vi- 


the Edinburgh Gazette. 
DIVIDENDS. 
George; drape in F in Edinburgh; by W 


Mitchell, Alex. farmer and cattle-dealer in Fiddes- 
beg of Foveran; by David Hutcheson, advocate, 


spe Jamnes, raat here by Robert Ait- 


Mitchell, | onn, merchant in G 
Miller, Alex. & Co. merchants, St Andrew Street, sim, Walter, & ts, Aberdeen, 
and i Kir irkgate, Leith, i and Alex. Miller and James ye brewer and — merchant 
e individual partners of that Com- demi i ohm Duguid Milne, there 
Seanare, James, painter and glasier in Peterhead TAinth, merchant, w 10th Sept! — 
Wilson, John, senior, grocer iG Glasgow 
EDINBURGH.—SEPTEMBE 2. 
Wheat. ley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Jst,...... 45e. Od. | Ist,......4]8. Od. | 15st,......28«. Od. | 1st,......355. Od. 
2d, ......40s. Od. 9 eec S98. Od. 2d, e.s... BUS. Od. 2d, «vocc odis 0d. 
3d, ee 386. Od. Sd, ......37s. Od. Sd, * ... 24s. Od. 8d, ......30s. Od. 
Tuesday, September 1. 
Beef (173 oz. per Ib.) Os. 7d. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os.lid.to Os. Od 
Mutton >» «= e Os. 7d. to Os. Sd. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) . . Oa 10d. to Os. Od. 
Lamb, per quarter . 2s. 6d.to 4s. 6d. | Butter, per lb. . . ls. Sd. to Os. Od. 
ee - Os. 8d.to Os. 10d. | New Salt do. per st. 22». Od. to 246. Od. 
Pork . . . . . Os 6d.to Os. Sd. | Ditto perlb. .. . Is. 4d.to 1s 6d. 
Tallow, per stone . Ils. 6d.tol2s. Gd. | Eggs, per dozen . . 1s. Od te Os. Od. 
HADDINGTON.—SEPTEMBEA 4. 
LD. 
eat. Bar Oats. l Beans. 
1st,......44e. Od. | 1st,...... Os. Od. J Ist,......289. Od. | 1st,...... $2s. Od. | 1st, .....34«. Od. 
2d, ......S8s. Od. | 2d, ...... Ops. Od, [ 2d, ...... 26s. Od. | 24, ...... 28s. Od. | 2d,......90s. Od. 


Sd, esens dit Od. 84,.. sosog Os. Od. Sd, . eve oe DB. in Sd, aeeees -256 Od. Sd,,..... 27s. Od. 
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NEW. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist,......446. Od. | 1st,......41s. 15t,......37* Od. | 1st,...... Os. Od. | 1st,...... Os. Od. 


2d,. eevee 42s. Od. 2d, DE Y (3 Od. 2d, «9552246. Od. 2d, Secces Os. Od. 2d, (EELKE) Os. Od. 
3d, ...... 38s. Od. Sd, ......S1s. Od. Sd, seess BLB. Od. Sd, (PELIT) Os. Od. 3d, *estpe Os. Od, 
Average price, £1 : 19 : 9 : 7-12ths. 
Note.—The boll of wheat, beans, and » is about 4 per cent. more than half a quarter, 
or 4 Winchester bushels ; that of barley and oats nearly 6 Winchester bushels. 














London, Corn Exchange, Sept. 4. Liverpool, Sept. 5. 
3. s. &. ry ier Ths a. d. s. d. Ri ent a d. ae 
Foreign Wheat, 60 to 70| White Pease . 68 to 76| , Per . Ce, p. — to 
—Fing.... 72% 14 Bollers . « « . B0to 88 C eee 
—Superfine .. 76 to. 78| Small Beans . 70to 86| on ^ "19 9to 11 e Se nune — fo — 
pum White; i - T2to 78|| trish (old) . 8 6 to 10 OlAmerican . . 46 0 to 48 O 
ew... . 64to 82 to N — eo eee 
—Fine.... 76 to 96 to 80, Dantsic na 0 iid e e $9 0 to 41 0 
-6 ne . , 82 to 31to 3? "31009135 — p. bush. 
Rye (new) . . 42 to 30 to 321| , pem id i € — tbo — 
Barley (new) . 40 to 32to 36)| American » eta —— — 
—Fine. ... 48 to 33 to 35 — Od Pianoa, per $49 I» 
Malt, oee 66 to T0to T75|| enBhsh . . T Oto 8 6Seotch .. . 2801040 6 
aie este esl Fi site Malt p-9gis. 11 6 to 13 0 Butter, Beef, $c. 
Foreign’ 42 0 to 50 0jBefast ^. ^" 136 to 0 
Seeds, &c.—Sept. 8. Oats, per 451b. ^ — [Newry . | 136to O0 
Se 8 TUM. pota. 4 6to 5 OID . Oto 0 
Mustard,Brwn,15to ?4|Hempseed .. 70to 76, W *-».» 4 3to4 7| Waterford (new) Oto O 
DAE E OREL CHBEIUE I NAE UN. 
ares... ... . D Q . t€ to —New, pee 1 to 0 
Turnips .. . 12to 20 New Clover, Irish .. . 4 3to4 10jBeef, p. tierce 85 to 95 
Red eevee. — to ome [om Red, 2... 28 to 130 Bean pr gr. —— p. barrel 60 to 63 
— Yellow, —to —,—White 50 to 130}; Engli« 80 0 to 84 0jPork, p. bri. 95 to 105 
Carraway 48 to 56|Coriander . . . 18 to 22|| Foreign . - 75 0 to 80 OlBacon, per cwt. 
Canary, . .. 100 to 130, New Trefoll . 14 to 63|| Pease, quar. —Short middles 70 to 72 
, £46 to £52. — Bolling . 70 0 to 78 O|—Long do. . . . Oto 
Average Prices of Corn of England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended 29th August 1818. 


Wheat, 80s. 1d.—Rye, 52s. sgg d 53s. 3d.—Oata, 34s. 3d.—Beans, 70s. 5d-—Pease, 62s. 8d.— 
Oatmeal, 36s. 8d.—Beer or Big, Os. Od. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushels, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 198 ibs. Scots Troy, or 140 ibs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeke immediately preceding the 15th August 1818. 


Wheat, 67s. 10d. —Rye, 58s. 3d.—Barley, 44s. 0d.—Oats, 30s. 11d.—Beans, 48s. 10d.—Pease, 49s. 6d.— 
Oatmeal, 25s. 10d, —Beer or Big, 39s. 9d. 





METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 





TE month of August commenced with weather, which continued with little inter- 
ruption throughout. Excepting some light showers on the Ist, 7th, 10th, 17th, and 21st, 
scarcely exceeding in all one tenth of an inch, there fell no rain till the 25th. On that 
day, and on the 27th and 28th, there fell altogether about half an inch, but the whole 
quantity still bears a very small ion indeed to that of August last year. The tem- 
perature of the month has been uniformly elevated, the average being nearly 24 degrees 
above that of the corresponding month 1817. The Thermometer rose twice above 70, fre- 
quere and every day to 60. The Barometer was steady at an elevation of about 
during the first three weeks, so steady, indeed, that on seme days the elevation or de- 
ion of the m in the space of twelve hours, was imperceptible even in Adie's 


elicate Barometer. The Hygrometer was also y high, the average being about 
7 degrees above that of August last year. It will be seen from the abstract, that the mean 
of the maximum and minimum tem for the month, differs from that of 10 and 


10 only by about three-tenths of a degree; and that the point of deposition, accerding 
VoL. III. 5A 
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to Anderson's formuls, is only about one degree lower than the mean minimum, a quan- 


altogether inconsiderable, when the prevalence of dry east and north east winds is 
ue i. — 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted re the Register kept on the Banks of 
the Tay, four miles east from Perth, Latitude 56° 25’, Elevation 185 feet. 


AveusT 1818. 


Means. . Extremes. 

THERMOMETER. . Degrees. THERMOMETER. Degrees. 
Mean of greatest daily heat, è E 64.8 | Maximum, 5thday, . . 55.0 
CEF E E E EE ® ee eee z cold, e. . 49.1 Minimum, . 7th, d . ` 43.0 
eee temperature, 10 A. M. e e 59.6 Lowest maximum, Ist, . [7 e 60.5 
; c... 10P. XM, 53.3 | Hi minimum, 4th, w^ nb OS $3.5 
e. - Of daily extrem . 56.7 | Highest, 10A. M. 5th . . 69.5 
e». 10 A. M. and 10 P. M. . á 56.4 | Lowest ditto, . st, " é 54.0 
e+.» 4 daily observations, " . 56.6 | Highest, 10 P. M. 5th, ae e 61.0 
Whole range of thermometer, . . ‘471.0 | Lowest dito . 7th, ° 49.0 
Mean daily ditto, s 15.2 | Greatest range in 24 hours, 5th, á 22.5 
e . . temperature of spring water, ` . 57.5 | Leastditto, . A 31st, A 75 
BAROMETER. Inches. BAROMETER. Inches. 
Mean of 10 A. T — of mer.61) . 29.901 | Highest, 10 A. M. » lith, A 30.200 
© 0o o o 10 P x of mer. 61 e 29.914 Lowest ditto, 28th, e 29.992 
iA both, temp. of m mer61)  . — 29.907 | Highest, 10 Ob. M. ^. 14th, . — 30.900 
Whole range ° 4.178 | Lowest ditto, 27th . 29.900 
Mean daily ditto, . . ..-. -* .135 ——— range in 24 hours, Slt, . `. 465 
HYGROMETER (LESLIE'S.) Degrees. | "^" ; uc d e 
Mean dryness, 10 A. M. . . à 27.7 HYGROMETER. Degrees. 

© è o o e.» 10 P. M. e e . 15.3 e Me 20th, *. 4,7 
e.s...» oo Of both, e s . 21.5 . 4th, e. . 7.0 
e - »- point of deposition 10 A. M. . > 49.3 Higher, | 10 0 P. M. . 2d, . 25.0 
Ar 229 P^ e 46.8 27th, . 94 
cer OF Do . 48.0 Highest P.o D. 10 A. M. Sth e ` 64.0 

— (D ditt DR 2:205 Highest P OfD. 10 P/M. Sth” 6 
e e e . . . e e » 1.9 
Mean daily — be! we uli est ditto, ; 19th, >. . 388 
WILSON'S HYGROMETER. WILSON'S HYGROMETER. 

Mean 10A.M. . . > . SILO | Greatest 8th, 10A. M. . . 43.0 
oo o m" 10 P. M. e e 22.2 Least oe 77th, 10 P. M. * e 2.0 


Fair days 25; rainy days 6, Wind West of meridian 16; East of meridian 15, 


METEOROLOGOICAL TABLE, kept at Edinburgh, in the Observatory, Calton-hiil. 
N. B.—The Observations are made twice day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 















noon. The second Observation in the NO RUN — frst column, is taken by the Register 
Ther. | Wind. 

S.E. Aug-17 ( |N ie 
S.E. 18 
S. W. 19 
S.W. 20 
w. 21 
N.W. 22 
N.W. 23 
Chie. 24 
E 35 f X 
E. acf M30 
x njia 
E. ts [ Ase 
z ni Ma 
" sof M30 
E. 


sıf M.60 | i 
{ ‘A. 453! . 
Average of rain at Nelson's monument .7. 





m 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
D n At — the lady of Arehibald 


Dow, ter. 
Jul Pit M Keren, in Spain, "the Le ee 
Gordon, Esq. younger of W 


deenshire, a eon. 
28. — — London, the lady of 
s Esq. a son. 
30. At ber mothers house, the Dowager Lady 
De DAR con in Savillerow, London, Lady Cather- 
ine 


adl. Mr Mr Ford. 68, George-street, Edinburgh, a 


— Rochdale, the lady of Mr Abraham Wood, 
surgeon, three fine children, — wiih their moth- 
er, are remarkably w 

— — the lad DC Deed Conan: 
— — à sin- 


—— Dudas deii of 
Hope S o Spring, Dur a daughter. d 


h, the lady of James | —— 
licitor-general for 


T. 
burn, his 
— ue e 


9. The lady of John Anstruther Thomson, Esq. 
of Charelton, a son. 
ll. Mrs William — jun. 12, Hanover- 


Edinburgh, a 
10. At Whitehouse, "Mrs L. Horner, a = 
a 115-_At the house of her mother, Lady 
street, Chelsea, the lady of Captain ‘John 
3 East India service, a 
ue oM ger hter. 
Pis Mrs Craufuird, , Edinburgh, a 
—— the moy ol ee ee 
eon, ,G . 
— In Dublin, nthe lady of the * Lord Chancellor, 
a son and heir. 
— At Arbuthnot-house, the Viscountess of Ar- 


thnot, a daughter, 

19. In Abercromby- ; Edinburgh, the lady 
of Edward Seymour, a son. 

— At Rosiere, near Lyndhurst, the Countess 


— At Blackheath, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
ason. It is Lord Huntingdon’s intention to com- 
memorate his succession to the title, by naming 
this boy Robin Hood. 

-— At Edinburgh, "n — a son. 

— In Pilrig-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Ewing, a 


da 
P s Mrs Thomas Johnstone, Albany-street, Edin- 
a ter 
22. At Ay ton-house, Mrs Fordyce of Ayton, a 


slaughter. 
— At Bonnington-house, ncar Leith Fort, the 
— of Captain W. Clibborn, of the royal artillery, 


"35. “At Hanover-street, Edinburgh, Mrs Andrew, 


x3 At Edinburgh, [Mrs George Wauchope, a 


Pens G; Hamilton 


28. At e M shire, the lady of 
Lieutenant-colonel 


oubray, a son. 
— Stirling, Mrs Captain Brown of Park, a 
oe at Coskengle, Mrs H. F Cadell, a daughter, 


MARRIAGES, 


June 28. At Dunkirk, Samuel Christian, Esq. 
Amsterdam, — son Es Joseph Christian, 
Esq. of London, to tte Susanne G 


daughter of George Gregorie, Esq. of Os- 


July 23. At Ballachroan, John M'Intosh 5— 

Hote, to Jessie, youngest ‘daughter of Bailie Don- 
M*'Pherson, Inverness. 

— Captain Crawford, only son of Sir James 
Crawford, to Lad Barbera Coventry, fourth daugh- 
ter of the Earl Coventry. 

M saepe ate —— the — asia 
or rifle corps, ss onne ter 
of Coll Macdonell, Esq. of Barrisdale. — 

August 1. John Toup Nicholas, Esq. a com- 

of the mast honourable mili order of 

Bath, and a commander of the and mili- 

fecu ol Nt Ferdinand and of Ma of the Twa 

"pos cap n the navy, to ces 

— est daughter of Nicholas Ware of of Land- 
near Welli » in Somersetshire. 

— G. Ambrose G 


Pay Bani, Captain John Charles Gri 

. At ^a of 
the 94th ment, to Miss Elizabeth Blane — 
ter of the f te Lieutenant-colonel Robert ang rie 


th Lodge, Major Madox, of 

the 6th Enniskillen dragoons, to Miss Williams. . 
e. Mr Andrew Peacock, merchant, to Catherine, 
—— of Mr Thomas Brown, Canongate, 


— — H Dinning. Newlands, 
Belford, to Miss Grace Rennie, T f — 


» Esq. ot Kell . 
11. At —— Mr Andrew Waugh, writer 
» third daughter of Geo. 


Pay brad Cottage, near n, 
E Sia Archibald aigmore, fo” Margret, North. 


12. MEON pen Thomas — Eid: 
writer e, daughter 
late — —— Cameron of Achna- 


saul. 
~ At Port Patrick, Dr Andrew Anderson, of 
the 92d r ent of foot, to Anne, eon read 


ames aria fa eie 
Lam county of Durham, Vis- 
count Normandy, elde eldest son of the Earl of Mul 


ve, to Ma t daughter of Sir Thomas 
Henry Liddell, Bart. of Ravenetrocth orth castle, 


132 Mr Ab. Thomson, of Dundasstreet, to Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson Duffin, eldest daughter "t the 
late Mr Edward Wilson Duffin. 

14. At Leith, Mr john. Mensies, engraver, Edin. 
burgh, to Isabella, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr James Mowat, the grammar — 


in 
Ferme, 


» by the Rev. Dr M'Lean 
— Campbell, R. N. to Helen, third daugte 
t of Dunas urner, Esq. Castles, Glenurchy. 
, Mr id Simson, 
— to Miss Rutherford. 
o ichael Bruce, Fea. to Lady Parker, widow 
of Captain Sir Peter Parker, Bart. of the royal 
navy. 
Cornet Trollope of the Scots Greys, and son of 
the late Ae oma Trollope, who was killed at the 


in Flanders, to Miss 
Greathead, daughter of —- Greatbead, E. Hamp- 
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re. The ceremony took place at Southam: 
pr which the marred couple set off for Ire. 
where his regiment is now quartered. 

17. At Haddington, Mr Francis Wright, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Alison, daughter of Mr Jas. 


— At Edinburgh, Captain John White, to Janet, 
a owner — of the late Mr William Simpson, 


sh rangemouth. 
TA At esp ri mel church, 1 London, Mr David Wal- 
xen of Edintui 


Anne Stewart, of Mile- 
= At Sina Lad, Mr Johr Baigrie, Mains of 


Kinmund C dinburgh to Miss Mina mina Ann Clarke — 


uie, 
to Miss Elim Sye, daughter of the late Mr Alex. 


— "At John's — Manehester, Wm M*Laren, 
. Glasgow, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late 


Runcorn, 
19. At the Marine , Pirniefield, Chariss 
[veni e M.D. Leith, to , daughter of John 


Rhind, 

20. At Dnt, Captain Captain D S orhe 
Jst battalion Miss 
É At Bogend Mr William Young, Stenhouse- 
muir, to Me Elisabeth Bach 7 second daughter 
ot John Bachop of ,Stirlngsbire — 

24. At Y^ lo, ‘John Murray, Esq. W.S. to 
Miss Ann Jane Borland, youngest — the 
ate James Borland, Esq. G 


Aro ry near E 


lan Macin- 
ret, hter of 

Sir Arkibai Duta, Bart Margaret. da re daug 
25. At Greenock, Mr — Maclauchlan, 


edm Condon to E 
ter of thg late Mr Jo: he White, Gy 





DEATHS. 


y 
in the short space of two da Mr Henry Alexan- 
der, the colonial seoretary-af the Cape of of Good 


— or an 


lectic fit, the hon- 

ourable Geo. Ma of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and 's council ip that 
He was proceeding home, when he fell off 


.his horse, and, as was none nig immediately ex- 


ired. 
: June 25. At Grenada, West Indies, Mrs Agnes 
M Mation, spouse of Thomas Duncan, Esq. sur- 
n there. 

E july 6. At Warsovia, Lieut.-general Mickrelsky, 
at the age of 105 years. His first entry into 
profession of arms was in the service of the Em- 
press Anne and Elizabeth of Russia, under the 
command of Field-marshal Munich. He then 


passed imto the Saxon service, and served 
campaign of the seven yeare’ war. He afterwards yo 


fought under the banners of Stanislaus, and did 
not quit the army till he had attained the age of 80 

8. — the infant daughter of Captain Deans 

of his Majest s dip Tagus 

12. I A Baltimore, United States, ‘America, Mrs 
Dr Davi 

18. At anf, Mrs Anna Fraser, relict of Æneas 
Macdonell, Esq. of Scothouse. 

— Mr ‘braham Thornton, sen. farmer, of Cas- 
tle : Broomwich, Warwickshire, f of Abraham 
"Thornton, tried and acquitted of the murder of 
Mary Ashford. 

17. At Lisburn, Ireland, Edward Givern, aged 

14. His Md is still living and healthy in 
| =- At Inverness, Mrs Macbean, widow of the 
late Robert Macbean, Esq. of N airnside. 

19. At Grantham, on Sunday ——— ame 
Watchorn. This young woman was wo 
the field on Th un and, while very hot, pe 
same cold water, which caused 
have been several instances of this sort, while othem 
have lost their lives by plunging into the water 
rcr — Durham, in the 102d 

P 1 
rine Richard,’ 


20. At 


— — and Deaths. 


her death. There ` 


[Sept. 


craig. 

* At London, William Morrison, 
Calcutta. He has ueathed to the 
native of ** £100; to the 


; and to the Society a 
Calcutta for Edu the Native diens £1 
24. At the manse of Glenmuick, the Rev. Geo. 
Brown, of the united perishes of Glen- 
muick, Glengarden, and Tullich. 
26. At Ki -house, in the 75d year of his 


t, Esq. of Ki 


and 19th of his ; 
=- At New G y, after a tedious ilinmm, at- 
tended with the most pain, 
Heron, weaver, aged 77. He was a man who pos 
sessed an extensive of kno —— 
most men of his itis worthy af 
to state, that this i fll, somme — was father 
Major € ago, at 
of the Isle thon, and uncle (o the ws- 
fortunate historias, Bourbon, — who diei of a 
broken Landos tn tise ya 


heart, at 1807. 
28. At Glasgow, Mr James Stewart, screhest in 


in e Lenton, cue — 


ras "ponds Royal, Drury lane. 
31. At his house in St James's square, London, 
Viscount Anson. 


om, 
— At Edinburgh, Mr George Fordyce, 


—— At Port Glasgow, Robert Paton, writer. 
— At Balcaskie, — Rar To Ml 

caskie, Bart. 
3. At Houndwood-house, Elisabeth Ann, the in- 


At Edi ^ wi- 

dow of Peter May, . 

4. At No 2, Daviee’-place, Miss Eliaadeth Noble. 

— At Galway, ireland, in a room 
the band of the 77th regiment, v 
maintained ec two months, and very hamane- 
neun, the celebrate people of his colour, Moly- 
neux, the — Dugiliat: From his swollen 
state, i was deemed that his almost im- 


the Right Lord 
aged 73. His lordship inherited the title 
estates on the death of his brother in 1815, and is 


succeeded in both his only son, the Hon. Low- 
ther ——— — pening, a minor. 

— At Alexander Grame of 
Di Rawlinson, 


6. em her ST year 
Ede her STO yest, Mis Agne Rawlinson, 


caster. 
— At Glocester London, Gilbert Macleod 
East India — Bengal 


Enq. formerly of 

medical estabtishmen t. 

7. At German-house, Brighton, the A Hon. 
Lady Charlotte Eyre, secoud daughter 

of Bag ag ci , aged 2€. 


wood, a ae ee oe W 
Me Archibald Stewart, son of 
; Esq. of Derness, Orkney. 


1818.7] 


7. In Brook-street, London, the infant son of 
the Hon. Thomas Erskine, aged two months. 

— Inthe 76th year of his age, Francis Newberry, 
Esq. of st Paul's Church- » London. ) 

8. At Edinburgh, the Hon. Walter Charteris, 
second son of the Earl of Wemyss and March. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Erskine, widow of the late 
Rev. James Erskine of shielfield. 

9. At Whitby, suddenly, Mr Thomas Nicholson, 
the oldest pilot in the place, having acted — 
of 43 years in that capacity. Immediately before 
his death, he walked home from the barber's shop. 

— Of an apoplectic fit, Quintin Dick, . of 


Montague-street, Russel-square, London, 74. 
12. At Coleraine, in the 62d year of his age, John 
Cuthbert, Esq. surveyor-general of customs. He 
had retired to rest in — health and ex- 
cellent spirits, and was found in;his bed on 
the folop ina oe. pM 
— At llayfield, the Rev. F. M'Lagan, minister 


of Melrose. 
14. At Aberdeen, in the 70th year of her age, 
Mrs Chalmers, widow of the late Mr James Chab 


John M‘Rae, 
ried; but has left 
children, and 5 grcat-grand-children, in all, 86 de- 


scendants. 
15. In H Durham, Mr A. Featon- 


aligarth-etreet, 
, aged 82. This person, who lived during the 
geste part of his life iu a state of abject penury, 

said to nave died ip aw des —* 
unfrequen SA aor yaent on the turn- 
nike roads, a the breaking of stones, &c.; and the 
coat which be wore, up to the time of his death, 
was oe parched, that scarcely a particle of the cloth 
of whi 


it was ori ly composed, could be dis- 
covered amongst “s and patches” which 
it exhibited. 


-— At Limebouse, aged 69, Mr Thomas Gray, 
check-clerk in the West India docks since their first 


19. At Leith, Mr Robert Young, second son of 
the late Mr Alexander Young, ship-owner there. 

20. At Castlehill, Mrs Begbie, wife of Patrick 
Degbie, yz Castlehill. l 

“1. At Littlecott, Berksbire, Colonel Kellie, C.B. 
houtenant-colonel of his Majesty's 24th regiment. 

— At his house, King’s-row, Pimlico, G. C. Ash- 
ley, Esq. the celebrated performer on the violin. 

22. In London, Captain Henry Halkett, fourth 
son of the late Sir John Halkett, Bart. of Pitfirane. 

— At hisseat, Daylesford-house, Worcestershire, 
in the 86th year of phis age, the Right Hon. War- 
ren Hastings, late ernor-general of Bengal, doc- 
tor of civil law, and one vi is Majesty's most hon- 


privy co 

23. At his house, in Portman-street, London, in 

the 63d year of his age, Francis Perceval Eliot, 
. He was the nearest resentative of an an- 

cient family, and allied to t Earl of St 
Germans. Mr Eliot was formerly colonel of the 
Stafford militia, and for many years, until the pe- 
riod of his decease, was one of the commissioners 
of audit in Somerset-house. 

— At Pitcaithly Wells, Mr Charles Ritchie, iron- 
monger, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinbhrgh, Mr Peter Ewart. 

24. At Dumfries, Mr William Wallace, writer. 

27. At Edinburgh, William Bishop, sen. mer- 
chant there. : 


Register.— Deaths. 
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Lately—In the United States of America, Sir 
John Oldmixon, once known in fashionable life, 
but having retired from this country from pecuni- 
ary embarrassments'about 25 ycars ago, he sunk in- 
to obey and has died neglected and forgot- 


At Rome, in his 21st year, the Right Hon. Lord 
H de Roos. 

At pstcad, aged 79, Lady Colebrooke, relict 
of Sir pects Colebrooke, Bart. 

At the Ville of Dunkirk, near Bouhton-under- 
—— David F n, aged — — 

‘our years. Ferguson was a mam 

had redlicd in the Ville of Dunkirk between fifty 
and sixty years; he was, until a very few 
back, a very nnn active, and hard-worki 
labourer. e was born at Netherud, in the parik 
of Kirkurd. He was at school at Dunsyre, in Lan- 
arkshire, and was bred a shoemaker at Linton, om 
the Dumfries road. He entered into the army in 


a regiment of the Glasgow Greys 
not the present 5cots ); after this he served 
the 70th ent. e was about 12 or 13 
ears old at the battle of Sheriff Muir ; remembered 
een Ann and the battle of Malplaquet; had seen 
Duke of Mariborough in England; recollected 
Lord *tair calling upon his father, who was a farm- 


er. The remains of the old man were interred in 

urch-yard, attended by a numerous 
assemblage of both old and young persons, and one 
comunon sentiment of regret seemed to rade all 
classes, at the last farewell of their old friend, who 


was universally regretted. 
At York Thomas Wilkinson, formerly a 


r 1 
saddler in that city, aged 66; an cccentric charac- 
ter, who for upwards of 20 years had never slept iu 


& bed. 
At the village of Leeds, ;in Kent, Mr James Bar- 
ham, aged 92 years, gardener to the late Lord Fair- 


fax, an eminent change- and conductor. 
' he deceased stood at one time —— mi- 
nutes at the bell. 


In Dublin, in the 83d year of his age, Cornelly, 
the father of the irish stage, and the 
of Edwin, Shuter, O'Reilly, and Rider. 
time he was an excellent comedian, and the parti- 
cular friend and companion of O’ Keefe. 
At Kendal, in Westmoreland, William Gaw- 
throp, Esq. formerly of the Cumber: militia. 
At Greenfield, Mrs Logie, wife of Captain W. 
ie of the 92d — 
t Baledgarno, J. Gourlay, Keq. Dundee, aged 


Death from Fright.—An inquisition was taken 
on et night, at the ine Appie, Pimlico, on 
the body of Mrs Mary Bandy No 6, Palace- 
street.—Sarah Garner de , that she was servant 
to the deceased, and had lived with her about nine 
years. On Tuesday about one o'clock, she heard a 


- violent knocking at the street door, when she got 


up, opened her window, and saw two watchmen at 
the door. They called out that there were thieves 
in the house, and wished [o come in and search it. 
She was going down stairs to let the watclimen ia, 
when the deceased called to know what was the 
matter? She told her — ee 
the deceased went in an apparent t er 
chamber. Witness opeued the door, and the watch 
men searched about the premises, but could find no 
ene, though a tleman said he seen a man 
get over the railings of the area. Witness return- 
ed up stairs, and the deceased seemed greatly fright- 
ened: she endeavoured to pacify her, but her ter- 
ror was so great that she fell down on the floor, and 
soon became senseicss. She died in three hours af- 
ter, and her death was produced, in witness's opi 
nion, by excessive fright—Veridlict—“* Death by 
excessive fright.” 1 
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Melancholy one at South Queensferry, 
351.—-and at a coal-pit near Glasgow, ib. 

Acted Drama in London, notices of, No IV. 
11.—No V. 201.—No VI. 329. 

Alkali, discovery of a new one, 95. 

and the Old Indian, 282. 

EMI EN a tale, remarks on, 


— of the Fife ; 14, 393 
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, 114, 241, 358, 485, 625, 734. 
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corded in the early history of this bird, 
671. 
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ial talents of, 369. 
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of, 674. 

ur m against the living, remarks on, 
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— (from the German of Schiller) 
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committee's report on the plans for its re- 
pair, 408.—Letter oceasioned by the re- 
port, 524. 

Cavern, discovery of an extensive one in 
Persia, 340.. 

Chalmers, Rev. Dr, letter to, on his writ- 
ings in the Edinburgh Review, 155. 

Charles I. of England, and Louis XVL of 
France, com 


—— Princess, verses on the death of, 


Childe Harold, fragment of a fifth canto of, 
201.—Notes to, 202.—Review of the 
fourth canto of, 216. 

Christian Wolf, a German freebooter, in- 
teresting account of, 679. 

— of iron discovered in Shetland, 

3. 


juvenile pick-pocket, 233.— Trial and 
condemnation of John Lissens, for high- 
way robbery, ib. 
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don, 552.— I. The Virtuoso's club, 553. 
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III. The No Nose club, 554.—IV. The 
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555. 
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of, reg *220.—Cities lighted with, in Bri- 
tain, 724.— Portable apparatus, ib. 
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Cockney School of Poetry, No III. 453.— 
No IV. 519. 
Coleridge, Mr, remarks on some passages In 

his Biographia Literaria, 65S. f 
Comet, a new one discovered at Marseilles, 


96. 


Cow-tree, account of a tree so called by 
Humboldt, — E 
Craniologist's Review, the, No I. "s 
head, 146. —No II. Greek heads, 298.— 
No III. Oliver Cromwell, 300.—No IV. 
Franklin, ib.—No V. Voltaire, ib. 
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court, 106. 
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of, 176. 

Cromwell, Oliver, craniological view of his 
head, 300. f 

Crystallized tin, a new discovery in art, 341. 

Currents, remarks on, 579. 

Cuttle-fish; colossal, on W.'s account of 
the, 204. 

Deaf and Dumb Institution, Edinburgh, re- 
port of, for 1818, 425. 

Deaths, lists of, 119, 245, 364, 493, 629, 


repre of their committee on Mr 
Elliott's 


ns for iring St Giles's 
church, Edinburgh, 408.— Letter occa- 
sioned by the report, &c. 524. 

Drama, acted, in London, notices of, No 
IV. 77.—No V. 201.—No VI. 329. 
Dramatists, essays on the early English 

ones, No V. 556. 
Dresden, on the great Madonna of, 562. 
Dress, remarks on, S01.—On that of the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, 534. 
ine, tomb of Hobert the Bruce 
discovered there, 104. 
Earth, the, Biot's observations to determine 
the figure of, 463. 
Earthquakes on the continent, and in Eng- 
9 81. 
Echo, in two poetical dialogues, 55. 
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lenged election of magistrates of, 105, 
106.—Commencement of a canal to con- 
nect it and Glasgow, ib.— Resolutions of 
the guildry of, on the subject of the Lord 
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» 235.—On the late musical festi- 
val in, and its consequences, 268.— Dilet- 
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port of the Deaf and Dumb Institution in, 
425.— Letter occasioned by the Dilettanti 
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Giles's church, 524.—0n the state of mu- 
sic in, 538. 
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Edinburgh Review, letters to the supporters 

of the, 155— No. I. to the Rev. Dr Chal- 
mers, ib. 

Elliston, Mr, remarks on his acting, 329. 

English Poets, Hazlitt’s lectures on, No 
III. Burns and the old ballads, 71. 

English in Paris, the, 446. 

English Dramatists, essays on the early, 556. 

Escape, remarkable one, of a soldier from 
the Black-feet Indians, 45. 

Essays, fugitive and anon , of the Earl 
of Buchan, 515.—On the early English 
Dramatists, 556. 

Eye, RI discovered membrane in the, 


Fairies, the, a dreamlike remembrance of a 


dream, 30. 

Fame, on the influence of the love of, on 
Genius, 701. à 
Farming, moral effects of overseers on farm 

servants, 83. 
Fiction, on the use of the preternatural in 
works of, 648. 
Fife gypsies, anecdotes of the, 14, 393. 
Fire, destruction of a ship by, 105. 
Fluids, on the boiling point of, 611. 
Fortune-telling, instance of swindling under 


pretence of, 236. 

Fox and Pitt, sketch of, by Baron Von 
Lauerwinkel, 456. . 

France, history of a six weeks’ tour through, 


review of, 4 

Franklin’s head, craniological view of, 300. 

Fudge Family in Paris, the, review of a 
publication so entitled, 129. 

Gas, cities lighted with by authority of Par- 
Hament, 724. — Portable gas apparatus, ib. 

General Assembly, meeting of the commis- 
sion of the, 230.-—Proceedings of the as- 
sembly, 352. 

Genius, on the influence of the love of 
fame on, 701. 

Germany, letters on the t state of, 
Letter I., 24.—Ferment in the national 
mind of the Germans, ib.—Every liberty 
enjoyed of thought and writing except on 
politics, 25.— Effects of the late wars in 
illuminating the minds of the Germans, 
27.—-Privileges of the —— of, galling 
to the people, 28.— Probability of a re- 
volution being effected without outrage or 
resistance, 29. 

Glasgow, letter from, 56. 

manufactures of, 481. 

Chronicle, remarks on its treat- 
ment of Mrs Grant, 57, 187. 

Gosschen's diary, extracts from, 596. 

Grant, Mrs, on the liberties taken with her 
literary character in the Glasgow Chroni- 
de, 57, 187. 

Greek heads, craniological view of, 299. 

Gwyn, letter from the celebrated Nell, 547. 

Gypsies of Fife, anecdotes of the, 14, 393. 

Harvest, the, neither retarded nor accelerat- 

- ed by an early or late spring, 229. 

Haüyne, description of a mineral nearly re- 
— found in the island of Tiree, 
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Hazlitt’s lectures on English Poetry.On 
Burns and the old ballads, 71. 

Hazlitt and Jeffrey, on the literary and cri- 
tical talents of, 303. 

cross-questioned, 550. 

Heat, on the measure of temperatures, and 
the laws of the communication of, 724. 
Hogg, James, the Ettrick shepherd, a He- 

brew melody, by, 90. 
o I. — E 
Hore Cantabrigienses, No I. 
Hospital scene, dreadful one in Portugal, 87. 
Hume, David, and Samuel Johnson, com- 


, oll. 
— charged with plagiarism from 
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655. 

Hunt, Leigh, letter from Z. to, 196. 
Huttonian and Wernerian disputants, a 
word to the rival, 583. , 

Jardine, Professor, review of his Outlines 
Phi hical Education, 420. 

Jarvie, Nicol, letter to, from Andrew Fair- 
service, 185. . 

Jeffrey, Francis, Esq. letter of Timothy 
Tickler to, 75. 
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Jew of Malta, remarks on Marlow's play of, 
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Increase of crimes, hints to speculators on 
the, 176. 
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Johnson, Samuel, and David Hume, come 
pared, 511. 
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veins of, in Shetland, 463. 

Ivan, the tale of, (translated from the Cor- 
nish) 169. 

Justiciary, High Court of, trial of a clergy- 
man for grum apes marriage, 
108.—Of a juvenile gang of thieves in 
Edinburgh, ib. 

Kaleidoscope, description of the, 121.— His- 
tory of, and remarks on its resemblance 
to other inventions, 331. 

Kean, Mr, remarks on his acting, 77. 

Kidd and Brande, remarks on their writ- 
ings, 277. 

Klopstock, translation from the German of, 
416. 


33. 

Korner, translation from the German of, 
417. 

Kraken, remarks on W.’s account of the, 


204. 
Lake School of Poetry, Essays on the, Na I. 
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369. 

Lamb, Charles, review of the works of, 599. 

Lauerwinkel, Baron Von, description by, 
of Fox and Pitt, 456.—His remarks on 
the Great Madonna of Dresden, 562.— 
His letter to Professor Laugner, 689. 

Laugner, Professor, letter to, from Baron 
Von Lauerwinkel, on his writings in the 
Köningsberg Review, 689. 
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Letter second, from an Old Indian Offer, 


42, 

from Glasgow, in to that from 
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from Andrew Fairservice to Dr Nicol 
Jarvie, 185. 
from, a friend of Mrs Grant, with 
note b — 187. 
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— the celebrated Nell 547. 
an English Officer to a friend 
in Liverpool, 565. 
to Professor Laugner, from Von 
Lauerwinkel, 689. 
— —-$ of Timothy Tickler, to various lite. 
rary characters, 75, 461, 527. 
Li and Scientific Intelli 95, 


terary 
,*219, 338, 471, 611, 723. 
Literature, remarks on Schlegel's History 





of, 497. 
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Lithography, on the art of, of a Com- 
mittee of tbe French A y of Fine 
Arts, 725. 


— John, trial of, for highway robbery, 
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London, account of some curious clubs in, 

Louis XVI. tad Cham i peta * 
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— of, 638. a 
*Konochie, Captain, details respecting the 
Philippine Islands, by, 576.—Surmmary 
view of the eR. &c. of the Shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, by, 695. 

Mm the celebrated Colin, letter of, 

T. 

Madonna, the Great, of Dresden, remarks 
on, by Von Lauerwinkel, 562. 

Magic Lanthern, Time's, No 1I.—Galilee 
in the Inquisitien, 3—No III. Rem- 
brandt's work shop, 4.—No IV. Bun- 
yanus Obeessus, or a tift with . 
137.—No V. Dialogue between 
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9. 

Margaret, Queen of Navarre, comparison 
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Market Tables, 115, 342, 359, 486, 625, 
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Marlow's Jew of Malta, remarks on, 206. 
Marriage, a novel, review of, 286. 
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Marriages, lists of, 118, 245, S64, 492, 628, 
731. 

Menil's edition of Antara, remarks on, 513. 

Metal, & new one discovered, called seleni- 


om, 95. 

establishment at St Bernard, 
descri of, 97. 

Reports, 116, 943, S59, 487, 
626, 


Metrical — the Psalms, remarks on, 
63, 178. 
ts, 248. 


— of 472, 473. 

Minerals, new ones, 

Minstrel, the, of Bruges, version of the old 
French story of, 661. 

Montagu, Mr, Horace Welpole's letters to, 
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heights of, 473. 
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Music, on the state of in Scotland, 255.— 
On the state of in Edinburgh, 538. 

Napier, MET: Esq. observations on his 
essay où the writings of Bacon, 657. 
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of, 1 
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ings respecting one, 
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Olive Trees, on the raising of, °219. 

Optics, new discovery in, 614. 

Othello, remarks on a disputed passage in 








servants, 83. 
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Pacific Ocean, view of the commerce of the 
shores of, 695. 

petis, the English in, 446 

Parties, state of, remarks on, 715.—On an 
article on this subject in the Edinburgh 
Review, 719. 

Party spirit, remarks on, 129. 

Petrarch, letter of, to posterity, 

Peudemots, M de, extract 
of, 46. 

Phantasmagoria, No I. 213. 

Phantasmagoriana, or tales of the dead, 580. 

Philippine Islands, details ing the, 
576. — Review of Captain M'Konochie's 
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Outlines of, 490. 
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Pit and Fox, sketch of, by Baron Von 
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Platinum, mass of, found in South Ameri- 
ca, 723. 

Poetry, verses on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte, 5.— The Fairies, 30.—Sonnet 
to John Carnegy, Esq. 58.—0On Carmel's 
Brow, a Hebrew melody, 90.—Humo- 
rous description of shipwreck by drink, 
14].—Fragment of a fAh canto of Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage, 201.—The Herald, 
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Principal Baird, on the management F 
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Princess Charlotte, verses on the death of, &. 
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the reign of, 534. 
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Ready Reckoner, the British, review of, 317. 
Red earth, shower of, in Italy, 338. 
Redness of the sea, remarks on the, S39. 
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the state of parties, and the Edinburgh 
Review, 715.— On a letter to Sir Henry 
Steuart of Allanton, 709. - 
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129.—Of the fourth canto of Childe Har- 
old, 216.—Of i 9 a novel, 286.— 
Of Svenhouse's British Ready Reckoner, 
317.—Of Wordsworth’s White Doe of 
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Savings T ^d — — of a 
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ETC translations from the German of, 
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